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would rather, tell it in your own words; for surely you agree 
with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Let us then put him aside; especially as he is absent. 

i by the gods, do you, Meno, tell me yourself what you 
assert virtue to be; and do not grudge me (the knowledge of 
it), in order that I may have utteredea moet fortunate untruth, 
should both you and Gorgias appear (to know), what I said 
I had never met with a person (who did know). 

[3.] Meno. Nay, Socrates, it is by no means difficult to 
tell. ‘In the first place, if you wish (me to tell) the virtue of 
a man, it is easy (to say) that a man’s virtue consists in his 
being competent to manage the affairs of the state, and, man- 
aging them, to do good to its friends, evil to its enemies, 
and t6 take care that he suffers himself nothing of that kind. 
Then, if you wish to knew the virtue of a woman, it is not 
difficult to go through (the particulars): that it is to manage 
well the affairs of her family, to keep safe the things in the 
house, and to hearken to her husband. Another kind of virtue 
is that of a child, either a girl or boy; and of a man advanced 
in years; and, if you choose (to go on), of a free-man and of 
a slave. Many more virtues are there, of all kinds; so that 
there is no want of power to tell concerning virtue, what it 
is. For in every action, and in every age of life, and for 
every kind of business, there is (a peculiar) virtue to each per- 
son; and similarly, Socrates, I think, there is (a peculiar) vice. 

Soc. I think myself greatly indeed favoured by fortune, 
Meno. For, when I was only in quest of one virtue, I have 
found, it seems, a whole swarm of virtues hiving with you. 
But with regard to this simile, taken from bees, had I, Meno, 
asked you wespecting the nature of a bee, and you had told 
me that bees were many and various, what answer would you 
have given me, had I demanded of you further—Do you call ° 
them many and various, and differing one from another, in 
respect of their being bees; or do they differ not in this 
respect, but with regard to something else, as beauty, or size, 
or any other thing’ of a like kina? - Tell me, what answer 
would you have made, had you been so questioned ? 

Meng. I (would have answered) thus; that so ‘ar as they 
are beés, they differ not at all one from another. 

Suc. Had J then afterwards said-—-Tell me now, Meno, con- 
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cerning this very thing, in respect of which they do net differ, 
but are all the same; what say you is this? Would you have 
had any thing to say ? 

Meno. I should. 

[4.] Soc. Just so it is with the virtues. Although the 
are many indeed, and of various kinds, yet they all agree’ in 
one and the same iéca, through which they are virtues; and 
to which it is well for him to look, who by his answer would 
point out to the inquirer what virtue happens to be. Do you 
not cémprehend what I am saying ? 

Meno. I think Ido. But I do not grasp, as I could wish, 
the question. 

Soe. Do you think only after this manner concerning virtue, 
that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and so of the other virtues, (that they are all 
different)? or have you the same way (of thinking) as regards 
health, size, and strength? Do you consider the health of a 
man to be one thing, the health of a woman to be another? 
or is the same kind (of health) every where, wherever health 
is, whether it be in a man, or in any other subject whatever ? 

Meno. Thie health of a man and of a woman, I think, is the 
same thing. 

Soc. (The same then applies to) size and strength. A 
woman, if she be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, aud with the same strength, (as applies to a stgong 
man). By the same strength I mean this. , That whether 
strength be in a man, or in a woman, as regards the existence 
of strength, there is no difference; or do you think there is 
a difference ? 

Meno. J think there is not. 

Soc. Will there be any difference in virtue, With respect 
to its being virtue, whether it be in a child or in an aged 
person, in a woman or in a man? 

Meno. This case, Socrates, seems to me somehow to be not 
quite similar to the other. 

Soc. Why? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man 
consisted in his well managing a state, and that of a woman, 
in well managing a household ? 

Meno. I did. 

Soc. Is it, then, possible to manage well a state or household, 
or any thing else whatever, without justice and prudence. 
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Meno. By no means. " 

Soc. If then the management be just and prudent, will not 
the managers manage with justice and with prfédence ? 
Meno, ‘They will of necessity. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, the woman and the man, 
have need of the same things, (namely, ) justice and prudence, 
if they are about to be good (managers). 

Meno. It appears so.'° 

Soc. What then, can a child, or an old man, ever be good, 
if dissolute and dishonest ? 

Mého. By no means. 

Soc. But only if sober and honest ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All persons, surely, are good in the same way; for 
they are good by possessing the same qualities. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Now, if virtue were not the same in them (all), they 
surely would not be good in the same way. 

Meno. They would not. 

[5.] Soc. Since then the virtue is the same in them all, 
endeavour to recollect and tell'!! me, what says Gorgias of it, 
and you with him. 

Meno. What else is it than to be able to govern men? 
If you are in search of one thing, applicable to all (persons). 

Soc. It is the very thing I'am in search of. But is this 
thch the same virtue of a child, Meno, and of a slave, to be 
able!? to govern their master? Do you think that he who 
rules would be still a slave ? 

Meno. I do not think he would, Socrates, at all. 

Soc. For it is not reasonable, my very good (friend). Con- 
sider this aggin.'> You say (it is virtue) to be able to govern. 

shall we not subjoin the (word) justly, but not, unjustly. 

Meno. 1 think so. For justice, Socrates, is virtue. 

Soc. Is it, Meno, virtue, or soine virtue? 


10 Instead of gaivoyrat, one MS. has correctly ¢gaiverac. The other 
reading would be at variance with the sense. 

11 Sydenham has @hus tacitly corrected the collocation of the words 
elreiy kai dvapynoOqvat. 

12 The common text offers some difficulties, which no critic has suc- 
cessfully overcome. 

3 Ficin. “ rursus,’’ from whence Stalb. and Buttm. would read &” ab 
for yap. ant 
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Meno. How say you this? 

Soc. As respecting any thing else whatever. For instance, 
if you pleas¢, respecting roundness, I would say that it is a 
figure, and not thus absolutely that it is figure. And I should 
say so for this reason, because there are other figures. 

Meno. You would thus speak rightly. Since I too mygfelt 
not only say that justice is a virtue, but that there are other 
Virtues. 

Soc. Say what these other (virtues) are; as I would, were 
you to bid me, tell you other figures beside the round. Do 
you then likewise mention to me other virtues beside jestice. 

Meno. Well then, courage, I think, is a virtue, and tein- 
perance, and wisdom, and a lofty bearing, and a great many 
other (qualities). 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the same thing as 
before. We have again found many virtues, while in search 
of only one, but in a different way from that just‘now: but the 
one virtue, which pervades all these, we are not able to find. 

[6.] Jeno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to lay hold 
of one sugh virtue as you are seeking, applicable to all, as in 
the other instances. 

Soe. Probably so; but I will show a readiness to urge our- 
selves onward, if I can. Already you apprehend, in some 
measure, that thus matters stand as regards every thing. For 
had any person asked you, what was figure, the thing I just 
now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness, had he 
then said to you, as I did, Is roundness figure, or a figure ? 
you would surely have said, It is a figure. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc, And for this reason, because there are other figures ? 

Meno, For that very reason. 

Soc. And had he asked you further, of what sort those 
other figures were, you would have told them. 

Meno. I should. 

Soc. And had he asked you in the same munner concern- 
ing colour, what it is? If you had answered, It is whiteness ; 
would not the interrogator have taken you immediately up with 
this question—Is whiteness colour, or a colour? and you would 
have said, A colour; because there happen to be other colours 

Meno. I should. 

Soc. And if he had bidden you to enumerate such other 
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colours, you would have mentioned those, which ‘happen to be 
colours no less than white. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If then he had pursued the aerunieat as I do, and 
agid—We are always getting intoa multitude. Do not (speak) 
fs to me. But since you call all this multitude by one 
name, and assert that there is ngne of them which is not 
figure ; and this too, notwithstanding they are contrary to one 
another ; 34 what! is this thing which comprehends the round 
as well as the straight, this to which you give the name of 
figur®; and yet you say that the round is figure not more than 
the straight? or do you not say this ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. When you speak thus, i you mean that the round is 
not more round than is the straight? and that the straight is 
not more straight than is the round ? 

Meno. I do not mean this, Socrates. 

Soc. But you mean that the round is not more a figure 
than is the straight, nor is this than the other. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

[7.] Soc. Endeavour then to tell me—What is that thing 
which is called by the name of figure? Now if to an inquirer 
in this way concerning figure, or colour, you had said, I do 
not comprehend what it is you would have, man, nor do I 
know what it is you mean: he perhaps would haye wondered, 
antl said, Do you not comprehend that I am inquiring what 
is the same in all these? Would you have had nothing to 
say even after this, Meno, had one inquired—What is that 
applicable to the round, and te the straight, and to the other 
things which you call fignres, being the same for all? Endea- 
vour to tel] me what it is, in order that you may be ready, 
by practice, to give a reply to the question respecting virtue. 

Meno. Not s0, Socrates ; but do you yourself rather say 
what figure is. 

Soc, Would you have me oblige you in this point? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Shall yow then be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

Meno. I shall. 

14 Since rectilinear figures are contrary to circles. S. 


'5 So Gedike ; who reads ri for 6, rt, But the whole passage is scarcely 
iatclligible ; and so, I suspect, is Stalbaum’s German version of it. 
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Soc. Let me then show my readiness; for the cause is 
worthy of it. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then; let us try if we can tell you what figure 
is. See if you can accept it, as being this. Let then figure. 
be that which of all things is the only one, that always id 
pens to accompany colour.. Does this suffice you? or do you 
seek for any thing further? For I should be thus content, if 
you would tell me virtue. 

Meno. But, Socrates, this surely is silly. 

Soc. How so? a 

Meno, According to your account, figure is that which 
always accompanies colour. 

Soc. Be it so.'6 

[8.] Meno. But should any person assert, that he knew 
.not what colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning 
colour and concerning figure, what answer do you think you 
would have given him? 

Soc. That I had answered with truth. And if the questioner 
happened to be one of the wise men, fond of dispute and 
contention, I would tell him—‘“ I had spoken; and that, if I 
had not spoken rightly, it was your business to take up the 
discourse, and to refute me.” But if two parties, such as you 
and I here, were inclined to have a discourse together, as 
friends, they ought to answer each other in‘a milder and more 
conversational manner. Now it is perhaps more conver'sa- 
tional to answer not only truthfully, but in terms which the 
party questioned confesses he understands.'’ Accordingly, I 
shall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
tell me; do you call a certain thing by the name of end? I 
mean such a thing as bound or extreme? For,by all these 


8 From Sydenham’s translation, “‘ I should be well contented, if you 
would give me but as good an account of virtue,” it is easy to see, that 
he wished to read, iyw ydp ay dyamwpny, & por aperny odtu¢ eizore : 
which would make a far better sense than the received text, éyw yap 
nay orwe ayampNy, El por apeTnY Eizrote. 

1® Heusde and Heindorf on Cratyl. p. 410, C., throw the Greek word 
elev, commonly given to Socrates, into the specch’of Meno. For elev is 
similarly introduced in Alcib. i. p. 106, A., where see Buttmann. 

Instead of iowrwpevoc, “ questioned,’ Cornari suggested épduevoc, 
“ questigning,”’ which, though approved of by Schleiermacher-and Butt- 
manu, is rejected by Stalbaum. 
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words I mean the same thing. Prodicus, indeed, might pos- 
sibly differ from us; but you at least would say, that a thing 
has been bounded, or, has had an end. This is*what I mean 
fo say ; nothing many-coloured. 

~ x eno. Well, I do call (someghing end): and I think I un- 
derstand what you mean. 

Soc. And do you not call somefghing,a superficies? and 
. another thing a solid? such as are in geometry. 

Meno. Yes, I do. 

Soc. Now then, ‘from these (premises) you can understand 
what 1 mean by figure. For in every figure, that which 
bounds the solid, I say, is figure; whic: idea) I would con- 
cisely express by saying that figure is the bound of solid. 

[9.] Meno. And what say you colour is? 

Sot. You are a saucy fellow, Meno. You impose upon an 
old man the task of answering ; yet are unwilling yourself to 
recollect and tell (me) what Gorgias said that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will tell, after you have told me this, (what 
colour is). 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
your way of conversing, Meno, that you are handsome, and 
still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so? 

Soc. Because you do nothing but command in conversation; 
as foppish® fellows do, as being lordlings, so long as they are 
in the prime of beauty; and at the same time you have per- 
haps convicted me, as being subdued by beauty. I will there- 
fore gratify you and give an answer. 

Meno. By all'means do gratify me. 

Soc. Do you wish me tv answer like Gorgias,!? so that you 
may most easily follow me? 

Meno. I do wish it. How not? 

Soc. Do not you and Gorgias say, according to Empedo- 
cles,2° that certain effluvia proceed from bodies ? 


% The French “ petit-maitres”’ is perhaps the best modern version of 
rovgwyrtec applied tg young men. 

'® Gorgias asserted that the qualities of things were perceived by the 
five outward senses, tHrough smal. and invisible bodies, continually flow- 
ing from the larger and visible. Thus odours, whether fragrant or foetid, 
were held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, affecting agreeably or 
disagreeably the olfactory nerves. 

* Empedocles, a Pythagorean philosopher of Agabeation ia Sicily, 
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Meno. We do so firmly. 

Soc. And that there are certain pores, to which and through 
which those éfluvia pass ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that of those efflyvia, some are fitted to some of” 
these pores, but that others are less or greater ? 

Meno. Itisso. |, 

Soc. And do you not call something sight ? 

Meno. T do. 

Soc. From these (premises) “ Understahd,” as Pindar has 
said, “what I am saying.” Colour then is the flowing off 
from figures, agreeing with the sight, and by it perceived.?! 

Meno. In this answer, Socrates, I think you havé spoken as 
well as possible. 

Soc. (You say so) perhaps because this has been sami ac- 
cording to your habits; and because at the same time you per- 
ceive, I imagine, that you are able from thence to state what 
is sound,”? and smell, and many other things of the like kind. 

Meno. It really is so. 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was tragical ;23 and soit was more 
agreeable to you than that relating to figure. 


wrote a poem in three books concerning nature, on the principles of Py- 
thagoras. His theory was that the four elements of the universe, fire, 
water, earth, and air, were not irregular and infinite, as the Atomic and 
Atheistic philosophers imagined, but formed by rule in number and in 
measure, as being the work of mind. Ilis poetry [the fragments of which 
have been collected by Sturz] was deemed by the ancients in point of vere 
sitication equal to that of Homer. On the publication of his poem, the 
Pythagoreans expelled him from their socicty, and at the same time made 
a law, that from henceforth no poct should be admitted a member of 
their body. S. 

21 Aristotle in his treatise Tepi AicOnoews rai AisOnror, says that 
Empedocles held the eye, that is, the sight of the eye, fo be fire; and 
vision to be produced by the emission of light from the eye, as from a 
lantern. S. Plato in Tim. p. 67, B., describes colour, as @Aéya ray 
cwudTwy éExdoTwy aroppioveay, ier ovppETPA popia Fyovoay mpd¢ 
aicsOno.y: trom whence one would read here owparwy in lien of 
oXnparwr, 

22 Thus sound was said to be air, violently forced out of some body 
stricken, and propagating its motion by strokes continually repeated along 
the air, until it reached the ear; that odours were the subtle effluvia of 
bodies, conveyed along the air to the organ of smell; and that from 
bodies applied to the palate, juices were expressed, insinuating them- 
selves into the pores of the organ of taste. S._ 

a ™ he commentators explain rpay:ey by saying that the language or 
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Meno. To me it was. , 

Soc. And yet, son of Alexidemus, I persuade myseif, that 
not this,24 but that, was the better answer. I fonceive too, 
that you would not have thought thus, unless, as you said yes- 
terday, there was necessity for you to go away before the 
mfyeries. But if you could stay and be initiated, * * ** 

Meno. But if you would tell me many such things, I would 
certainly stay. : 

¢ Soc. In my best endeavours to say such things I shall not 
be wanting, for my own sake as well as yours. But (I fear} 
I shull not be able to say much in that way. [10.7 But 
come now, and try yourself to perform your promise, by speak- 
ing of virtue, what it is in general: and cease making many 
out of one; as persons say perpetually, when bantering those, 
who pound any thing to pieces ;”° but leaving virtue whole 
and entire, tell me what it is. Patterns of such a definition 
you have had from me. 

‘Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is, as the poet says 

In what is fair, to feel a joy, 

And (o’er it) to have power 
and this, I say, is virtue—for him who has a desire for beau- 
tiful things, to be able to obtain them. 

Soc. Do you mean that the person, who desires beautiful 
things, has a desire for good things? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it that there are some who have a desire for evil 
things, and others, who have a desire for good things? Do 
you not think, my good (friend), that all men desire good things? 

Meno. I do not. 

Soc. But that some desire evil things? 

Meno. I do. 





Empedcocles was inflated like that of tragedy. But as there is nothing of 
that kind in the answer given by Socrates, the real meaning of rpaytxy) 
remains still to be discovered. 

* There is nothing in the Greek to answer to “this.’’ Hence Buttmann 
was led to read Ovy alrn fori, & mai—He should have suggested 
Ody gory airy, & wH—For thus airn might easily have dropt out be- 
fore w mai. 

25 Here is a lacuna. The sense to be supplied is evidently “you 
‘would lear: something perhaps not far from the truth; as Gedike was 
the first to remark. 

* On this saying Stalbaum refers to Erasm. Adag. p. 266, ed. Steph. 
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Soc. Say you that these men desire evil things, conceiving 
them to be good? or, knowing them to bé evil, do they still 
desire them ?+ 

Meno. Both these events, I think, occur. 

Soc. Is there any man, think you, who, knowing evil things 
to be evil, yet nevertheless desires them ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. What do ydu meAn, by desiring them? Is it not that 
he may have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what else (can I mean)? 

Soc. Does he imagine that evil things profit thasperson 
who has them, or does he know that evil things are hurtful, 
to whomsoever they are present ? 

Meno. There are those who think that evil things are 
profitable ; and those who know them to be hurtful. , 

Sac. Do you think that they know evil things to be evil, 
who imagine such evil things to be profitable ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that those who do not desire evil 
things know not the nature ‘of the things (they desire); but 
(rather), that they desire things which they imagine to be good, 
but which are in reality evil? So that they, who are igno- 
rant of them, and imagine them to be good, do, it is plain, 
desire good things. Do they not ? 

Meno. They seem to be. 

Soc. But they who desire evil things, as you say, coneciv- 
ing at the same time that evil things are hurtful to the pos- 
sessor, surely know that they will be harmed by those (evil 
things). 

Meno. This must be. 

Soc. But do they not think, that such as are harmed are 
in an evil plight, so far as they are harmed ? 

Meno. This also must be. 

Soe. And that those in evil plight are unhappy ? 

Meno. Assuredly. 

Soc. Is there a man, then, who wishes to be in evil plight,?’ 
and to be unhappy ? 

Meno. J think not any, Socrates. _. 


* Aristotle, in Nicomach. Eth. ili. 5, quotes, probably from Euripides, 
a similar sentiment: Oidsig ikaw wavypdc, odd" rd parap; “ None 
willingly is pained, nor gainst his will Blessed.” . mo & 
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Soc. No man then, Meno, wishes ‘for evils; unless he 
wishes to be such. For what else is it to be unhappy, than 
to desire evil things, and to possessthem?  ° 

Meno. You are saying, Socrates, what is nearly true. For” 
ng man wishes evil things. 

[11.] Soe. Did you not say just now, that virtue consisted 
in the wishing for, and having a ppwer over, good things ? 

Meno. I did say so. 

Soc. From what has been said,” is not this a wish to all men? 
and in this respect one man is not better than another? 

Méno. It appears so. 

Soc. But it is clear, that if one man is better than another, 
he would be so in respect of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This then, as it seems, according to your account, is 
virtue, the power of obtaining good things. 

Meno. The cage seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely so, as 
you now understand it. 

Soc. Let us see then if this too you say truly: for perhaps 
you will say well. You say, that to be able to gain good 
things is virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Do you not call good things such as health and wealth ? 
And I say,®° to possess gold and silver, and honours in the state, 
and magistracies? You do not speak of any other things as 
good, except things of this kind ? 

Meno. No other ; I mean all such sort of things, 

Soc. Well then, to get money is virtue; as Meno says, the 
hereditary guest of the great king.?! But do you add to this 
(idea of’) getting, (the ideas of) honesty and holiness ? or is 


7 Ficin. “Nemo enim vult mala: ” which leads to xai ydo in licu of ' 
cai alone, : 

29 Ficinus has “ex eo quod dictum est.”” His manuscript thesefore read 
dx rov AeyOévroc,—what the sense requires, not rodrov AExXGévrog. S. 
Hence Schleiermacher was led to—rovrov rov AsyOévro¢.—Perhaps 
Plato wrote—amo gob Xe XGévrog. For azo rov differs by only one letter 
from rovrov. 

*® The’introduction of the verb Aéyw is so perfectly useless, that it has 
been neglected by Ficinus; unless it be said, that it was omitted in his 
Greek MS., as it is in another collated by Bekker. 

31 This was the title of the king of Persia, So the king of France used 
to be called ‘‘ Le Grand Monarque.”’ 
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this a matter of indifference to you; but that, even if a person 
acquires them unjustly, you call the act®? equally virtue? 

Meno. By tio means, Socrates ; but (I call the act) wicked- 
ness. 

Soe. By all means then there ought, as it appears, to be 
added to the act of acquisition justice, or prudence, or sanctity, 
or some other part of, virtug; for otherwise, it will not be vir- 
tue, notwithstanding it procures for us good things. 

Meno. For without those how could it be virtue ? 

Soc, And to not obtain gold and silver, whether for himself 
or others, wlien the act is not just, is not this non-attaiffment 
likewise virtue ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc, The attainment then of these good things, is not more 
virtue than the non-attainment ; but, as it seems, that Which 
ig combined with honesty, is virtue; and that which is separ- 
ated from all such things, is wickedness. 

Meno. J think it must of necessity be as you say. 

(12.] Soc. Did we not say a little while since, that honesty, 
and prudence, and every thing of that kind, was a part of 
virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are playing with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates ? 

Soc. Because, when I just now desired you not to break 
down nor split virtue into fraetions, and gave you patterns, 
by which you ought to answer, you have paid no regard to 
them, but you tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good 
things with justice; yet this, you say, is only a part of virtue. 

Meno. 1 do. 

Soc. It follows then, from what you confess yeurself, that 
to do whatever one does with a part of virtue, this is virtue. 
For you say that justice, and each of those things (above-men- 
tioned) is a part of virtue. 

Meno. What then? granting that I say this.* 


2 In lieu of avrd, which is without regimen, Schnéider correctly reads 
abr, i.e. rd wopizec@ar. Stalbaum however vainly attempts, aS usual, tc 
defend the common text. 

*% The common text has ME. ri ody 51) rovro Néyw; TQ. 4, 7s tpov.— 
Schleiermacher would read ri ody 0); ef rovro Acyw—similar to Syden- 

Pam's “ granting that I say this.” Stalbaum first suggested ME. Ti ody 39 ; 
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_ Soe. (Truly) that, having been requested to tell me what 
‘ the whole of virtue is, you are far from stating what it is; but 
you say, that every act is virtue, if it is performed with a part 
of virtue; as though you had already told me what virtue 
was in the whole, and that I should now know it, when you 
spl it into fractions. You have need therefore, as it seems 
to me, of the same question again from the beginning, friend 
Meno—What is virtue? Or*4 can*ever¥ act, accompanied - 
ewith a part of virtue, be said to be virtue itself? For it is to 
say this, when one says that every act accompanied with jus- 
tice is yirtue. Ordo you think there is no need to you of 
the same question; but do you think that one may know a 
part of virtue, what it is, without knowing virtue itself ? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

Soc, For, if you remember, when I gave an answer just 
now respecting figure, we rejected such a kind of answer, as 
attempted to reply by terms still the subject of inquiry, and 
not as yet confessedly understood. 

Meno. And we did rightly reject, Socrates. 

Soc. Do not then imagine, my very good (friend), while 
we are as yet inquiring what virtue is in the whole, that, by 
answering in terms relating to its parts, you will show clearly 
to any one virtue itself; or, by speaking of any thing else 
in this very same manner; but that there will be still need 
again of the same question—Respecting virtue—as being 
what,® do you speak, what you ep¢gsk? Or do you think that 
I am saying nothing (to the purpose) ? 

Meno. I think you are speaking correctly. 

[13.] Soc. Answer then again, (as) from the beginning,— 
What do you and your friend say that virtue is? 

Meno, I heard,*Socrates, before I came together with you, 
that you (doy nothing else than doubt yourself, and cause 
others to doubt. And you seem to be now playing a wizard’s 
tricks, and to drug me, and really use incantations so as to fill 


SOK. Toro \éyw—understanding Aéiyee after Ti ody dn ;—and so after 
him Buttman. 

* Instead of 7 Beklscr has edited ef from one MS., answering to “si 
quidem’”’ in Ficinus. Stalbaum defends 7, and renders it “ aliter, alio- 
quin,” a meaning that 7 never has. 

The neuter dyvro¢ is here applied to the feminine aperje, as in Rep. 

p- 336, A., obdérovro gdvn 7 dixacoobyn : quoted by Heindorf on. Hipp. . 
Maj. $43. Bort. | 
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me with doubts. And, if I too must banter a little, I think | 
you resemble exactly, both in form and in other respects also, 

that broad sea-fish, called the torpedo; for that too produces 

a numbness in the person whoever approaclics and touches 

it.36 You secm to have done some such thing at present to 

me, [to benumb*” me]. For in very truth I am. benumfed, 

both in mind and mouth,*8 and I have not what reply to give 

-you, And yet I‘have*® spoken very many discourses ten 

thousand times about virtue, and to mapy persons, and ex-e« 
tremely well too, as I thought myself; but now I have it not 

in my power at all to tell what (virtue) is. I think that you 

have consulted well for yourself in never sailing out from 

hence nor travelling abroad. For if you were as a stranger 

to act in this manner in another city, you would perhaps be 

driven thence® as a wizard. EONS 

Soc. You are full of craftiness, Meno, and you have nearly 
put a cheat upon me. 

Meno. Wow particularly so, Socrates ? 

Soc. ae why you brought a simile against me. 

Meno. Why think you? 

Soc. That I might bring a simile against you in return. 
For this I know respecting all handsome persons, that they 
love to have likenesses made of them. For it js to their in- 
terest ; since of handsome persons the pictures too are hand- 
some. But I will not draw your likeness in return. As to 
myself, if the torpedo be thus numb itself, and produces a 
numbness in others also, then am I like to it; but if other- 
wise, I am not. For I do not, when not doubting myself, 
cause others to doubt; but rather when I am in doubt myself, 
I in like manner cause others to doubt. And now respect- 
ing virtue, what it is, I know not: you, hoy. sver, knew it 
formerly; perhaps, before you had touched me. But now 

% On the benumbing faculty of this fish, see Aristotle in Hist. of 
Animal, ix. 37. Oppian. Halieut, ii. 56—85; iii. 149. Plutarch. 


Solert. Animal. ss. Plin. H. iv., xxxii. 1; and #lian N. A. i. 36; ix. 
14. GEDIKE. 


8” The word vapx¢y is evidently an explanation of rovro werounxévat. 

% The reading ordua, found in the best MSS:, answers to “os” in 
Ficinus. ButTmann. 

*® Buttm, and Stalb, explain dzaxBeing by ‘ you would be led off to 
prison,” But it does not appear that wizards were so treated; although 
rey might be expelled from a city, as Plato wished the Sophists to be in 
§29. Sce Kuthydem. § 2. | 
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you are like one,“° who knows nothing of the matter. Iam 
desirous, however, of looking into the matter with you, and 
of searching out jointly, what (virtue) is. 

[14.] Meno. But in what way, Socrates, will you search for 
a thing, which you do not know at all, what it is? For by 
playing before you what of the things, which you do not 
know, will you seek it? Or, if you should fall in with it, how 
will you know that this is the thing, of which you were 
elgnorant? _ 

Soc. I understand, Meno, what you mean to say. See 
you, hew captious a method of reasoning you introcuce ? 
That it is impossible for a man to seek, either what he does 
know, or does not know. For no man would seek what he 
knows; because he knows it already; and for such a person 
there Js no need of seeking. Nor (would any man seek) 
what he knows not; because he ducs not know what he 
would seek. 

Meno. Do you then, Socrates, think that this way of reason- 
ing is not fair? 

Soc. I think it not (fair). 

Meno. Can you gay in what way? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard men and women wise in 
divine matters— 

Meno. Saying what ? 

Soe. Things, I think, true and fair. 

Meno. What were they ? and who said them ? 

Soc. They, who said them, were belonging to the priests 
and priestesses; whose business it is, and who are able to give 
a reason for the things to which thcy put their hands. Pindar, 
too, and many other of the poets, such.as are divine, say them ; 
and what they say is this. But do you consider whether you 
think they speak the truth. For they say that the soul of 
man is immortal; and at one time it ends, which they call 
dying; and that another it exists again; but is never de- 
stroyed ; and that for this reason we ought to live throughout 
our lives as holy as possible. “To them, from whom has 
Proserpine received the payment for an ancient act of grief, 


*® From the words of Ficinus, “ ignoranti mihi assimilis,”” Sydenham 
fancied the translator found in his MS, poi dpotog ei ode eifdr:; which he 
says is a sense suited to the mask of ignorance, warn Ly Socrates 


throughout the dialogne. ; a 
@ 
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she in the ninth year does give back their souls to the upper 
sun; and from them‘! kings in splendour, and through their 
strength swift-footed, and in wisdom men mightiest increase, 
and heroes are called holy by mankind in future times.” 

[15.] The soul then, as being immortal, and born fre- 
quently, and having seen both the “thi ngs here, and those’ in 
- Hades, and* all things, there is nothing it has not learned; 
so that it is no wonder that it is able to recollect, with regard 
‘to virtue and other things, what it formerly knew. For the- 
whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having 
heretofore known all things, there is ‘nothing to prevent a 
person, who remembers—what men call learning—only one 
thing, from discovering again all the rest; if he has but 
courage, and seeking faints not. For to search and to learn 
is reminiscence all. We must not, therefore, submit to that 
captious way of reasoning, for it would make us idle; since 
to persons of a soft mature it is pleasant to hear it; whereas 
this makes men active and inquiring ; and which I believing 
to, be true, Iam willing with you to seek out what virtue is. 

‘Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But how“ say you 
this, that we do not learn, but that what we call learning is 
reminiscence? Have you it in your power to teach me that 
this isso? « 

Soc. Even just now I said, Meno, that you are very 
crafty. Since now you ask me, if I have the power to teach 
you; I, who say there is not teaching, but (only) rerfini- 
scence; so that I may appear directly to contradict myself. 

Meno. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not say so 
with an eye to this; but (merely) from habit. But if any 
way you can prove to me that things are as you assert, 
prove it. 

Soc. This is no easy task. However, for your sake, I am 
. willing to show my readiness. Call hither to me then one of 


4! Instead of éx ray Steph. suggested, what Sydenh. has adopted, éor’ 
dy—atéwyrai—similar to “‘ quousque—evadant”’ in Ficin.; while to sup- 
port ge ray Boeckh. alters Wuxyay into Wuxac. Z 

= Struve and Buttman would expunge kai before ravra—Stalbaum 
renders xai by ‘“‘denique,” i.e. summatim; and refers to Schefer on 
Demosth. Appar. i. p. 305. Fritzsche in Quest. Lucian. p- 67. Winckel- 
mann on Euthyd. p. 291, D. and his own note on Gorg. p. 465, B. 

* Instead of a\A’ amie Stalb. has edited dXAa wwe ame two MSS. 
and Stobeeus. 
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your numerous attendants here, whomever you please, that 
through him I may give you the proof. 

Meno. Most readily. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Greek, and speaks he Greek ?“ 

Meno. Perfectly well, as he was born in the family. 

oc. Now then pay attention, and (mark) whether he 
appears to recollect himself, or to learn frem me. 

Meno. I will be attentive. | | 

[16.] Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a four-angled 
space ig such as this?” ° 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. A four-angled space then has all these lines, being four 
equal. 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc? Has it not also these lines through the middle of it 
equal ? ; 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Could there be a space like this, larger and less ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Now if this side were two feet, and this two, how 
many feet would there be in the whole? Consider it in this 
manner. If, on‘® this (side) the space were two feet, and 
on this only oné foot, would the space be other than*’ of two 
feet once (told) ? 

Boy. It would (not). 

oc. But since it is two feet on this side likewise, is it any 
other space than of twice two feet ? 

Boy. No. 

Soc. It is then (a space) of twice two feet ° 


This questign is put, because slaves were frequently brought from 
foreign countries, where Greck was not spoken, just as they now are from 
Africa to America. 

* During this conversation Socrates is supposed to draw on the 
ground the geometric figures to which he alludes, 

4 All the MSS. read éy: but as Ficin. has “si latus hoc duorum esset 
pedum,”’ Wolf suggested 9»—adopted by Bekk., Buttm., and Stalb. 

47 After G\Xo re Bakker constantly rejects, to the detriment of the 
sense, the particle #, which is here correctly found in three MSS. and sup- 
pote by “quam” in Ficin. Stalbaum too, although he follows Bekker 

iere, yet in p. 83, B. justly objects to the practice of Bekker, misled, it 
would seem, by Hermann on Viger. n. 110. : 

_ * To the question asked by aAXo rt, Buttm. says the answer in Greek 
is by the affirmative vai, not the negative od. 
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_ Boy. Yes. 
c. Howemany feet, are twice two ? reckon, and tell me. 
oy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. Cannot there be another space, the double of this (in 
size), but of the same kind, having, like this, all its sides equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Of how many fedt will it be ? 

Boy. Fight. ; 

Soc. Come now, endeavour to tell me, how long will each 
line of this (space) be? Now of this (space) the ling is two 
feet. What (will be) the length of the line of (the space) 
double the size ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that it (will be) double (the 
length). 

Soc. You see, Meno, that I teach this (boy)*® nothing, but 
only question him about all. And now this boy thinks he 
knows of what length is the line from which a space of eight 
{eet is produced. Do you not think he does ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he (really) know? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he thinks he does from (the idea of) a doubled 
(quantity). 

Meno, Yes. 

Soc. View him now recollecting in order (things) as he 
should recollect. [17.] Now speak to me, (boy). You say 
that from a line, double in length, there is produced a space 
double in size: I mean a space of this kind; not one side 
long, the other short; but let it be equal on every side, like 
this, but twice the size of eight feet. See now, whether you 
still think this will be from the doubled (line).- 

Boy. I do. ° 

Soc. Does not this become the double of that, if we add 
another from this point ? 

Boy. Yes, surely. 

Soc. Now, from this (line), you say that there will be a 
apace of eight feet, if there be four such lines ? 


© Instead of rovrwy Schliermacher suggested rovroy, found subse- 
quently in four MSS., and adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. Buttmann how. 
ever prefers oddéy roirwy, read in one MS. and acknowledged by Ficin 
*“nilul ex his.” Either will do. 
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Boy. I do. 

Soc. Let us then draw from it four equal lines. ‘Would 
Se Space be any other than that which you say is of eight 

eet ! 

Boy. Not at all. 

Soc. Are there not in this space these four spaces, each of 
which is equal to that of four feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How large is become the whole space? Is it not four 
times as large? 

Boy.” How not ? 

Soc. Is that two-fold which is taken four times? 

Boy. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How many fold? 

Boy. Four-fold. 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, there is pro- 
duced a space, not two-fold, but four-fold. 

Boy. You say true. 

Soc. Four times four is sixteen: is it not? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But from what line is (to be drawn) a space of eight 
(square) feet? Is it not from this four-fold? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And from the half of this line (there is drawn) this 
space of four feet (square). 

Boy. There is. 

Soc. Well; but is not that (square of) eight fect twice as 
large as this, and half as large as that ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Will it not be from a line longer than this, and 
shorter than ¢hat ? 

Boy. So at least it appears to me. 

Soc. (You say) correctly ; for answer only what appears to 
you. And tell me this too. Was not this line two feet, and 
that four? 

Boy. Yes. 


6° In lieu of réraproy Cornarius suggested rerpamovy, adopted by 
Bekk., Buttm., and Stalb. To mcet the difficulty, Sydenham translated 
réraproy ‘the fourth part.”” But réraprog has never such a meaning. 

5! This answer is omitted in all the best MSS. Ficin. however has 
‘Ita’”’—the Latin for Nai—found in one MS. from a correction. 
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‘Soe.. The line therefore of the eight-foot space must bé 
greater tham this of two feet, but.less than that of four feet. 

Boy.'It must be. ~ ; : 

Soc. Try now, and tell.me how long you think it is. 

‘Boy. Three feet long. . 

Soc. If'then it be three feet, we will add the half of this 
(line), and now tlfis wifi be three feet. For these are two 
(feet), and this-is one foot: and in the same manner, these are 
two (feet), and this is one; and this space becomes such as 
you say. 

Boy. It is so. 

Soc. If then this line here be three feet, and that here 
three feet, the whole space becomes thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears so. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet ought the doubled space (above 
mentioned) to be ? 

Boy. Hight. 

Soc. Hence from a line three feet (long) there is not (to be 
drawn) the space (above mentioned) of eight feet. 

Boy. There is not. 

Soc. But from how long a line? Endéavour to tell me 
exactly. Or, if you do not like to give it in numbers,® at 
least point out from what line (it may be drawn) 

Boy. By Jove, Socrates, I do not know. - 

[18.] Soc. Do you observe again, -Meno, whither® this 
boy is proceeding in (the road to) recollection ? since at first 
he knew not what is the line of the (above-mentioned) space 
‘of eight feet; as, indeed, he doemmot yet know; but he then 
fancied he knew it, and answered boldly, as a knowing person 
would, nor did he think he should be at a loss. But he now 
deems himself at a loss, and, as he knows not, does not even 
think he knows. 


8 Had Socrates not added this, he would have put the boy on telling 
how long is the side of a square, the superficies ef which contains eight 
square feet. Now the number of feet in the side of such a square cannot 
be expressed except by decimals, of which the boy could not be supposed 
to know any thing. S. 

8 Instead of ov, Beck suggested of, which, though praised by Butim., 
is rejected by Stalb., who should have remembered that ov is “ where,” 
but of ‘“‘ whither,” which alone can be united to a verb of motion, 
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Meno.’ You say what i is true. . 

Soc. Is he not then ina better state now ps. regards the 
matter of which he was ignorant? | 

Meno. This too a pearg tome. ~ 

Soc. In causing him then to be at a loss, and to be be- 
numbed, as is the torpedo, have we done him any harm? 

Meno. None, I think. 

Soc. We have at least made some progress, as it seems, 
towards his finding out where he is. For now, knowing no- 
thing, he would readily search. But he then fancied he could 
readily, before many persons and often, say respecting the 
(above-mentioned) doubled space, that it ought to have a line 
twice as long. . 

Meno. So it seemed. 

Sbe. Think you, then, that he would have attempted to 
seek or learn that, of which, though ignorant, he fancied he 
knew it, before he had fallen into a difficulty,*4 by conceiving 
he did not know, and had felt a desire to know? 

Meno. I do not think, Socrates, he would. 

Soc. He was benefited, then, by being benumbed. 

Meno. I think so. 

Soc. Now mark what, after this difficulty, he will discover 
by searching with me, (doing) nothing else but asking ques- 
tions, and not teaching, And watch me, if any where you 
can discover me teaching or telling him any thing, and not 
asking him rather’ his own opinions. [19.] Now, boy, tell 
me, is not this space four feet? Do you comprehend ? 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Now we will apply to it this other (space) equal to it. 

Boy. Well. 

Soc. And this a third (space) equal to either of these ? 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. What if we add this (space), likewise (equal), to fill 
up the corner here. 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. Will these be any thing else than these four equal 
spaces ? 


* From the words of Ficin., * potius quam,” it would seem that he 
found in his MS. paAAov # instead of dAAAd 2). 

5 To make all clear, there should be in the Greek some word answer: 
ing to “‘ equal.””. Hence, instead of ovxoty we mighty “haps read carvby— 
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Boy. No. | 
. Soe. Well then, how much larger is this whole space than 
that f 

Boy. Four times. 

Soc. But we wanted one only twice as large. Or do you 
not remember ¢ 

Boy. (I remember it) very well. 

Soc. Does not this line from corner to some® corner, cut 
rach of these spaces in half? 

Boy Yes. 

Soc. Are not therefore these four lines equal, which en- 
lose this space ? 

Boy. They are. 

Soc. Consider then, how large is this space. 

Boy. I do not comprehend. 

Soc. IIas not each (line) of each (space) cut off within it 
half of these four (spaces)? or not? 

Boy. They have. 

Soc. How many such (spaces) then are there in thiz 
(figure) ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this (figure) ? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. Tow much of’ two is four? 

Boy. Twice as much.5" 

Soc. How many feet then does this (space) become ? 

Boy Fight. 

Soc. Drawn from what line? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From the line reaching from corner to corner of the 
space of fect ? 


Boy. Yes. 
Soc. Now the sophists call such a line the diameter; so 


that, if the diameter be its name,°® from the diameter, as you, 


8 The common text has cig ywriav riva tépvovoa, which Wolf cor- 
rected into ig ywviay reivovoa Tépve. 

s* Between this answer and the following question, Schleiermacher sus- 
pected there was a lacuna, to be thus supplied,—*‘ Soc, How much again 
as that isthis? Boy. Twice as much. Soc, And of what length is this 
space? Boy. Four feet.” 

* This seems a rather strange supposition. For of the name of the 
diameter there could be no doubt. Besides the truth of the proposition 
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Meno’s boy, assert, there can be produced a:space twice as 
large . 

Boy. Assuredly, Socrates. 

[20.] Soc. Well, what think you, Meno? Is there an opi- 
nion, which he has given in his answers, that is not his own? 

Meno. None, but his own. 

Soc, And yet, as we said a little before, he knew notliing. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Yet these very opinions existed in him. Or did they 
not ? 

Meno. They did. 

Soc. In a-man, therefore, who is ignorant, there exist true 
opinions concerning those very things of which he is ignorant. 

Meno. So it appears. 

Sot, These very opinions then have becn lately stirred up 
afresh in him, as if it were a dream. And should any one 
put questions to him respecting these same matters at many 
times and in many places, be assured he will at length know 
them not less accurately than any man. 

Meno. It secins so. 

Soc. Will he not then, without any one havime_ taught - 
him, and by some one putting questions, recover, himself 
through himself, his (former) knowledge ? 

Meno. We will. 

Soc. Now for a person to recover knowledge, himself 

@ ° e ° 
through himself, is not this to recollect ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And this knowledge, which he now possesses, he has 
either at some time acquired, or has possessed it always ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. If then he was always possessed of it, he was always 
a person of knowledge. But if he acquired it at any time, he 
would not have got it in the present life; or has some one 
taught him geometry? For he will act in the very same 
manner with regard to the whole of geometry, and all other 

( 


depends not upon thé name of the diameter, but upon the existence of 
sucha line. There is an error here, which it would be casy to correct. 

°° The words wepi rotrwy wy ove oide, which Schleiermacher and 
Bekktr reject as spurtuus, were not found in the MS. of Ficinus. They 
ought to be inserted after dd%ac, jast abuve. They were, strange to say, 
defended by Heindorf. 
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matters of prem _Is there’ any one; then who has taught 
the boy ‘all thie? -(I qsk you); for you ought to, know, 
especially since he was born and bred yp in your family. 

Meno. I know well that no person has ever taught him. 

Soc. And yet he entertains these very opinions ; does he not ? 

 [21,] Meno. There appears, Socrates, the necessity. 

‘Soe, If, having got (tltis knowledge), not in this present 
life, he did not know this, it is plain that he possessed it in, 
some other time and liad learnt it. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. And is not then that the time, when he was not a 
man ? , 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If then, during the time when he is, and during the 
time when he is not a man, true opinions exist in him, which, 
roused up by questioning, become knowledge, will not his 
soul have learnt through eternity? for it is plain, that during 
all time he either is, or is not a man. 

eno. It appears so. 

Soc. If then the truth of things, that are, exists always in 
the soul, the soul would be immortal; so that, whatever you 
happen now notto know, that is, not to remember, you ought 
to attempt with confidence to seek, and to recollect. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, I know not how, to 
speak rightly. . 

Soc. And I (seem) to myself too, Meno. And yet in other 
respects I would not contend very strenuously in defence of 
my argument; but that in thinking we ought to seek the 
things, which one does not know, we should become better 
and more manly, and less idle, than if we supposed it impos- 
sible for us to find out, and that it did not behove us to 
inquire into what we know not; for this I would, if I were 
able, violently contest both by word and deed. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say well. 

{22.] Soc. Since then we are of one mind, that a person 


( 
© Bekk., Ei ci py iv rep viv Biw AaBwr odx Yoe rotro, Syden- 
ham wished to omit odx, and so did Buttm. once; but he afterwards re- 
tained it for reasons that failed to convince even Stalbaum, who has 
edited Ei 6¢ yu) ty ry viv Bip AaBwy, ode Hon rovrTo SHrov. But Gen 
eu not be thus inserted between ed and rovro. He should have 
syoested El dé p)—AaBwy Hy 67, ob rovro dyAoy— 
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Nears to inquire after what he does not know, are you will- 
for us to attempt jointly to inquire what is virtue? | 

“Meno. By all means. Not but that I shofild with the 
greatest pleasure take into consideration, and hear you op. the 
question I first asked you, whether we must put our hand to 
the inquiry about virtue as a thing to be taught, or as com- 
ing by nature, or by some other megns to,man. 

Soc. Had I been master not only of myself, but of you too, 
“Meno, we would not have considered whether virtue is a thing to 
be taught or not, before we had ascertained what is the first, in- 
quiry, what virtue is. But since you do not even attempt to 
master yourself in order that you may be a free-man, and yet 
undertake to govern me, and actually do govern me, I shall 
yield to you. For what mustIdo? Weare to consider then, 
it seeras, what belongs to a certain thing, whilst yet we know 
not what the thing is. But do you relax if not some,*! yet 
a little, the strictness of your rule, and agrce to consider hy- 
pothetically, whether virtue can be taught to a man, or how 
otherwise (it is to be attained). I say hypotheti« ally as geo- 
metricians often do in treating a question; when one asks them, 
as it were, about, a space," whether it is possible for this space 
to be placed ® triangularly ® within this, a (geometrician) 
would answer,—I know not as yct, of what kind © the triangle 
is; but I think I have, as it were,°° an hypothesis, that may 
be of use for the matter (in hand) of this kind.—If the space 
be of such a kind, as that by stretching © along the line given 
there, it would be deficient by such a space as would be the 


$1 The Greek is et pq re ovv addAG opexpdy ye. But as re and opexpdy 
are synonymous, they could not be thus opposed tocach other. Besides 
ovy could not be thus inserted between re and adhd .—The train of ideas 
manifestly leads, to ef un TO WAY GAN’ ody opuKpdy ye, “if not entircly, 
at least a little.’ 

6? The word ywpioyv was used by the Greek mathematicians to signify 
the space comprehended by the lines of any geometrical figure. S. 

* In liey of éyra@yvar, which is applied only to a straight line, the 
sense requires here ivoraQjjvar; and similarly ivordoewe, found in three 
MSS. a little below, instead of ivrdoewe. 

“ This is the interpgetation of Stalbaum. 

63 Whether right-anglec, obtuse, or acute-angled. S. 

*¢ In the Greek worep péy there is evidently some error. 

* Vulg., rapa viv dobeiony atrod wapareivavra tAdeiway. But 
as there is nothing to which wapartivavra can be referred, Stalbaum 
suggested wapareivay, i. e. xwpioy. To complete, however, the COITEC- 
“tion, he should have proposed ére éAXizrot av. For the antinitive EdAgie 
wey is without regimen. 5 ’ 
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space itself stretched along, there would, I think, be one ree 

sult ;° but another, if this (hypothesis) were impossible to oc- 
cur. Laying down then an hypothesis, I am willing to tell you 
what will happen respecting the placing of it (the space) within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or not.—[23.] And thus 
too concerning virtue, since we know not, either what it is, or 
what is its quality, we will lay down an hypothesis, and con- 
sider whether it is fo be taught or not, by stating the question 
thus. If virtue be in its quality one of things, which belongs. 
to the soul, is it to be taught, or not to be taught? In the 
first place, if it is either different from knowledge, o~ of the 
same kind with it, is virtue or is it not to be taught, or (as 
we said just now) to be recollected ; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. Is then 
virtue to be taught? Now is it not evident to every ong, that 
a man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 

Meno. To me it seems so. 

Soc. If then virtue be a kind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Meno. Yor how not? 

Soc. From this question then we have been*quickly re- 
lieved, that, if virtue be such a kind of thing (as knowledge), 
it is to be taught; but not, if it be not such a kind of thing. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it seems, we must consider whether 
virtue be knowledge or apart from knowledge. —  * « 

Meno. We must, I think, consider this in the next place. 

Soc. Well now; say we that virtue is any thing else but a 
good; and shall we abide by this hypothesis, that virtue is a 
rood ? 

Meno. Thy all means. 

Soc. Now if there be also any other good apart‘from know- 
ledge, then perhaps virtue may not be a kind of knowledge. 
But if there be no goud which knowledge does not compre- 
hend, then in suspecting virtue to be a kind of knowledge we 


should suspect justly. 


® Of the problem to which Plato alludes, solutiofis have beon suggested 
by Sydenham, Grou, Gedike, Anonymous, J. W. Muller, Schleiermacher, 
Mollweide, Kliizel, Tremble, Nickel, Buttmann, Wex, Dobree, and Stal- 
baum. But as all of them have supposed the existence of literal errors, or 
the omission of some words, or else attributed new meanings to well-known 
‘promotrical terms, it is evident that the passage must be left to exercise, as + 
‘before, the ingenyity of critics, conversant alike with Geometry and Greck. 
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Meno. It is so. ; 

Soc. And yet through virtue at least we are good. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. And if good, then useful. For all things that are 
good are useful: are they not? 

Meno. They are. 

Soe. Virtue then is a thing useful. 

Meno. It must needs be, from what hag been admitted. 

e [24.] Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things, taking 
each by itself, are useful to us: health, we say, and strength, 
and beauty, and wealth. These things and others of 4 like 
kind we call useful: do we not? 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And say we not that these very things are sometimes 
hurtful to us? or do you say otherwise? or thus ? 

Meno. Not (otherwise) ; but thus. 

Soc. Consider now, at what time is any one gf each of these 
things, when it leads, useful to us; and at what time is it 
hurtful. Is it not, when a right use (leads), it is useful to us, 
but when not, it is hurtful? 

Meno. Cer tainly SO. 

Soc. Further then let us consider the things belonging to 
the soul. You call something by the name of temperance, 
and of justice, and of fortitude, and of docility, and of memory, 
and of high bearing, and of all such things. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now consider such of these things, as you think to 
be not knowledge, but apart from knowledge, whether they 
ure not sometimes hurtful, and sometimes useful? for in- 
stance, unless prudence is present, fortitude is only a kind of 
boldness. Is not a man hurt, when he is bold without 
reason? but ‘when he is bold with reason, is he not bene- 
fited 76 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not so with temperance, and docility ? Are not 
things learnt and prepared (for usc) with understanding use- 
ful, but without understanding hurtful ? 

Meno. Very muth so. 

Soe. In a word, do not all the endeavours and encurngs 


® So Horace— Vis consilii expers, mole ruit suf.” - 
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, sf 
of the soul, when prudence leads, tend to happiness; but if 
imprudence leads, to the. reverse ? 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the 
Boul, and if it is necessary, as you say, for it to be useful, it 
must be prudence: since all the things belonging to the soul 
are of themselves neither pseful nor hurtful; but imprudence 
or prudence being added, they become hurtful or useful. Now 
according to this reasoning it must needs be that virtue, being 
useful, is a kind of prudence. 

Meno. So it seems to me. “ 

[25.] Soc. Now then as to the other things, wlijch we said 
just now were somctimes beneficial and sometimes ‘hurtful, 
both wealth and the things of that kind: does not prudence, 
when leading the rest of the soul, make the things belonging 
to the soul useful, but imprudence hurtful? and in like 
manner does nat the soul, by rightly using and leading them, 
render them useful, but by (using) wrongly, hurtful ? 

Meno. Most certainly. - 

Soc. And does not a prudent soul rightly lead, but an im- 
prudent one, incorrectly ? 

Meno. Such is the fact. 

Soc. Thus then we may say universally, that in the case of 
man all the other things” depend on his soul; but the things 
belonging to the soul itself -depend on prudence, if they are 
to be beneficial. And by this reasoning prudence woulé be 
the useful. But we, said that virtue was useful. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. We assert therefore that prudence is virtue, either 
wholly, or in part. 

Meno. What has been said seems to me, Socrates, to have 
been well said. : 

Soc. If then it be so, the good are not good”! by nature, 

Meno. It seems to me, they are not. : 

Soc. For then this too would follow. If the good were 


good by nature we should have some where persons, who 
‘ 


7 By the words ra ad\\a wayra are oer all the things which are 
not within the soul. The Stoics described such things by ra &w. S, 

71 Vulg., of dyaOoi. But Sydenham’s tacit emendation ot dyaGoi 
a@yaGoi, which Struve has likewise suggested, and Buttmann approved, 
and is found in the best MS. Flor. x., Stalb. rejects as unnecessary. 
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knew of our youths the naturally good; over whom, when. 
those had shown them to us, we should place a suard in the 
citadel, putting a seal on them, rather than on gold, so that no 
person might corrupt them, and that, when they arrived at, 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Meno. It were reasonable (to do so), Socrates. 

[26.] Soc. Since then the good are notygood by nature, are 
they by learning ? | 
° Meno. I think this is of necessity so. And it is plain, 
Socrates, tliat if, according to the hypothesis, virtue,is a 
science, 4t is to be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps so, by Jove. But did we admit that correctly ? 

Meno. And yet it lately seemed to be fairly suid. 

Soc. But I suspect, it ought not only to have seemed lately 
to be said fairly, but to seem so at present, and hereafter too, 
if there:be any thing sound in it. 

Meno, What is the matter now? looking to what are you 
dissatisfied with it? and why doubt that virtue is a science ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, if 
it be a science, is a position I do not retract,” (so to say) 
that it has not been correctly asserted. But consider whether 
I appear to reasonably doubt, that virtue is a science. For 
tell me this. If any thing is to be taught, not virtue only, 
must there not be of necessity both teachers and scholars ? 

Meno. I think there must. ; ee 

Sec. Hence, on the contrary, that, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, should we conjecture rightly, in 
conjecturing it is not to be taught? 

Meno. Such is the fact. But do you not think that there 
are teachers of virtue? ; 

Soe. After a lengthened inquiry, whether there were any 
teachers of virtue, I cannot, with all my efforts, discover any. 
And yet do I make the search with many, and those, too, 
whom I think would be the most skilled in the matter. And 
just now, Meno, in happy time has Anytus” sat down here 


7 In the verb avari@guac, (I put back for myself,) there is an allusion 
to a game, similar to draughts or backgammon. Stalb. refers to Gorg. p. 
rie 462, A., Protag. p. 354, F., Phedon. p. 87, A., and Charmid, 
pe , D. 

7 Steph. atric, for which Struve proposed to read "Avvroc, suggested 
perhaps by the note of Sydenham, who says that “ Anytus had probably 
new seated,himself close to Socrates.” The reading, now happily c: = 
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by us,'te whem we can give a share in-the séarch. And with 
reasin should we give him a shite, For, in.the first place, he 
is the gon of the wealthy and thé wise Anthemion, a man who 
has, become rich, not by accident, nor yet by a gift from any 
one, a8 Ismenias 4 of Thebes has done, who has ‘lately obtained 
the property of Polycrates, but having acquired. his wealth 
by his own wisdom and carefulness; and secondly, as regards 
his other qualities, he is a citizen deemed to be neither 
haughty nor puffed up, nor overbearing, but to conduct him® 
self ike a decent and well-behaved man; and then, he has 
brought up and educated his son here very well, ip the opinion 
of the Athenian multitude; for they elect him t6 the highest 
offices in the state. With such men it is right then to make 
a’search after teachers of virtue, whether there are any or not, 
and who they are. [27.] Do you then, Anytus, unite with 
me, and Meno here, your guest, in our search after this very 
thing, as to who are the teachers of it. Now consider the 
matter in this way. If we wished this Meno to become a 
good physician, to what teachers should we send him? Should 
we not send him to the physicians ? 

Anytus. By all means. 

Soc. And if we wished to make him a good currier, should 
we not send hiin to the curricrs ? 

Any. To be sure. 

Soc. And so as regards the rest of subjects ? 

Any. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning the same things tell me‘again this. In 
sending him to the physicians we say we should do well, if 
we wished to make him a good physician. Now when we 
say this, do we not mean, that we should act with prudence 
in sending him to those, who make that art their profession, 
rather than to those who do not; and who making for them- 
selves a remuneration for this very thing, put themselves forth 
as the teachers of any one willing to go and learn. Is it not 
from looking to these matters that we should do well in send- 
ing him ? 

Any. Yes. 


firmed by the best MS. Flor. x., even Stalbaum is disposed to adopt; 
although he has Icft adréc in the text, misled by the subtleties of Butt- 
mann’s defence of a’rog: 

% Both Buttmann and Stalbaum confess that nothing can be said for 
certain of the person to whom Plato alludes 
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Soe. Hence in the case of musie, and the'othes (arts), the 
same things (také place), And ‘it/is.a:great follyfor us, if we 
wish to make any one a flute-player, to be willing to send him 
not to such as profess to-teach the art, and to make money by 
it ; but, to givd trouble to some other persons, and to look for 
his learning from those, who do not profess to be teachers, 
and have nof one pupil in.that branch of anstruction, which 
we think proper that the person, whom we send, should 
fearn. Does not this seem to you to be very unreasonable ? 

Any. Yes, by Jupiter, and ignorance to boot. a, 

[28.] "Soc. You say well. Now then you may consult in 
common with me about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 
he told me sume while ago, Anytus, that he had a longing for 
that wisdom and virtue, through which men govern well both 
their household and the state, and pay attention to their pa- 
rents, and know how to receive both their countrymen and 
foreigners, and to send them away in a manner worthy of a 
good man. Consider then, to what persons (about to teach) ™ 
this virtue, should we in sending him correctly send. Is it 
not clear that, according to the reasons (detailed) just now, - 
(we should send him) to those who profess to be teachers of 
virtue, and publicly proffer themsclves common to any one 
of the Greeks desirous to learn; after fixing the price, and 
making it a matter of business. 

Any. Of what persons, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

Soe. You surely know that these are they whom men call 
sophists. 

Any. O Hercules! speak fair words, Socrates. On none 
‘of my relations, or family, or friends, or fellow-citizens, or, 
foreign guests, may ever such a madness seize, as to go and be 
spoiled by them. For those fellows are clearly the bane and 
corruption of fheir associates. 

Soc. How.say you, Anytus? Arethey the only men among ' 
those who, so widely ditferent from all the rest, profess the 
knowledge of doing something beneficial, and yet do not only 
not improve, as others do, what one puts into their hands, but 


% Bekk. radrny ovy T2y aperiy oxd7e, Stephens was the first to re- - 
mark a defect here, pointed out by the version of Ficinus—‘ ad quem po- 
tissimum hujus comparande virtutis gratia hunc mittere deceat.”” Hence . 
he would read Aid ra’ryy oijv—Sydenham suggested the insertion of 
sddtovrac or padnespevoy after dperyv.—Biester, whom. Stalbaum fol- 
lows, considers the accusative to be use absolutely, =” 
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‘on the contrary, spoil it? and do they think fit opeuly to make 
money for themselves for this? .-[29.]°For my part, I know 
not how to believe you. For I know that one man, Protagoras 
(by name), has acquired singly more wealth from this wisdom, 
than both 76 Phidias, who has produced- works so conspicu- 
ously beautiful, and ten other statuaries besides. Indeed it isa 
prodigy you are telling me; if when the menders of old shoes 
and the patchers of old clothes could not escape for thirty days 
from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
shoes in a worse condition than they received them, and if 
they did so, they would soon perish by hunger ; yet,‘that Pro- 
tagoras should undiscovered corrupt the whole of Greece by 
sending away his associates even worse men than he received 
them, and this for above forty years. For I think he was 
near seventy years of age when he died, after having: passed 
forty in his profession. And during all that time he never 
ceased being in high repute, even to this day; and not only 
Protagoras (met with this success), but very many others, 
some born prior to him, and some still living. Shall we then 
say, according to your account, that they knowingly deceived 
-and corrupted the youth, or that they did so unconscious of 
it to themselves? Shall we deem those to be so much out of 
their serises, who, some say, were the wisest of mankind ? 

Any, They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates. 
Much rather so are those youths, who give them money ; and 
still more so than the youths are their relations in committing 
them to such men; but most so of all are the states that suffer 
them to come thither, and do not drive out a person, whethe: 
foreigner or citizen, who endeavours to do any such thing. 

[30.] Soc. Has any of the sophists done you, Anytus, any 
injury ? or why are you so hard upon them? , 

Any. I have never, by Jupiter, associated with one of them 
myself; nor would I suffer any person who belonged to me to 
do so. 

Soc. You have no experience at all then of those men. 

Any. And never may I have. 

Soe. How then should you know, O happy man, respect- 
ing this matter, whether it has-any good or harm, when you 
have no experience of it at ali? 


 Bekk. Gediay ye. Heindorf suggested re, and so Stalbaum from the 
best MS. Fler. x. 
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Any, Easily:enough.. For I know what sort’ of fellows 
they are, whether E have any experience or not of them. 

Soc, Perhaps you are a prophet, Anytus. Since how other- 
wise you could know respecting them, I should, from what 
you say yourself, much wonder. But we were not inquiring, 
_ what the persons are, to whom Meno might go, and become a 
bad man. For let these, if you will, bes the sophists. But 
now speak to us of those others; and do an act of kindnesa 
*to this hereditary friend of yours, by telling him to what per 
sons in this great city he may go and become worthy of note 
for that®virtue which I was just now detailing. 

Any. But why did you not tell him yourself ? 

Soc. What persons I conceived to be the teachers of these 
things I have told already. But I happen to have said no- 
thing {to the purpose), as you inform me. And perhaps 
there is something in what you say.’® Now, therefore, do you 
in your turn tell him to whom of the Athenians he should go. 
Mention the name of whomsoever you like. 

[31.] Any. What need is there of hearing the name of 
any one man? For whomsoever of the men of honour and 
virtue among the Athenians he may meet, there is not one of 
them who would not make him a better man, than the sophists 
would, if he will be but persuaded. 

Soc. But did these men of, honour and virtue become such 
Bpontaneously, and without having learnt from any man (to 
be $0)? and are they able to teach others, what they were 
never taught themselves ? : 

Any. They, I presume, learnt from their predecessors, being 
men of honour and virtue. Or think you that.many excellent 
men have not been produced in this city ? 

Soc, I think, Anytus, that there are in this city men excel- 
lent in political affairs, and that there have been still not less 
so than there are. But were they good teachers of their own 
virtue? For it is this, about which our present discourse 
happens to be; not whether good men are at present here or 
not; nor, whether such have been produced fornierly ; but 


77 Steph. ot. Wolf would read olo:, found subsequently in the two 
best MSS. Flor. x. and Cois!. He got the idea from Ficinus’ “ quales 
sunt.”’ Buttm. and Stalb. are content with ot. 

7.8 These words were, before the time of Bekker, assigned to Anytus. 
But he gave them to Socrates, on the faith of Ficinus’ version. 
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whether virtue is to be taught dr:not, we have been for a long 
lime'considering: and in considering that question, we are 
come to consider this, whether those excellent men, cither of 
the present or former (day), knew how to land over to another 
that virtue, by which they themselves were good; or whether 
this cannot be handed over to, or received by, one man from 
another. ‘This it ds, which we have been long examining, I 
and Meno. [82.} Consider then the question in this manner, 
axccording to your own argument. Would you not say that’ 
Themistocles was a good man? 

Any. Yes, the best of all. 

Soc. And would you not then (say), that, if ever any other 
man was the teacher of lis own virtue, he was one? 

Any. I suppose so, if he wished it. 
Soc. But would he not have wished, think you, fom som 
others to become men of honour and virtue, and especially his 
»wn son? Or do you think that he envied his son, and did de- 
‘ignedly not hand over to him that virtue, in which he himself 
was excellent? Have you not heard that Themistocles caused” 
is son Cleophantus to be taught to be®? a good horseman ¢ 
For example, he remained standing upright upon horses, and 
ipright (too) upon horses he threw a javelin, and performed 
nany other surprising feats, in which his father had caused 
1im to be instructed ; and that, he made him skilled in such 
iccomplishments as are connected with the having good 
‘cachers? Have you not heard this from the elderly people ? 

Any. I have heard it. ° 
Soc. No one then would have accused his son of being 
of an evil nature. 
' Any. Perhaps hot. 
. Soe. But what is this? That Cleophantus, the son of The- 
nistocles, became a good and a wise man, as did his father, have 
rou ever heard this from any person, either young or old? 


7° On the difference between d:dacxey, “ to teach,” and diddaoneoOar, 
middle, ) “‘.to cause to be taught,’ see Porson on Med. 297, who might 
ave said the same of zradevew and madevecOar, os shown here. But, 
is Porson confesses, the difference is sometimes neglected. 

*0 Bekk. tr7éa py idiédtaro. But wav has no meaning here. Syden- 
iam ‘was the first to see that péy is an error for efvar, found correctly in 

e Pseudo-Platonie dialogue, Tlepi "Aperijc, § 3, where this part of the 
(leno is copied almost verbatim. Stalbatim indeed refers to trmtac pév 
dager here, in § 33. But there too elvar has dropt out after pév. 
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Any. Wo indeed. 

Soc. Do we imagine then that he wished to bring up his 
own son in such studies, and yet, in the wisdom where he 
himself was wise, not to. make his son at all better than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. By Jove, perhaps not. 

[33.] Soc. Such a teacher of virtue then is this one’ of 
yours, whom you yourself acknowledge to have been amongst 
the best men of former times. And now let us consider an- 
other, Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. Do you not confess 
that he Was a good man? : 

Any. I-do entirely. 

Soc. And did not he too give his son Lysimachus® the 
best education at Athens, so far as depended on teachers ? 
and dg you think he made him a better man than any one 
whatsoever? For you have associated with him, and you 
see what sort of a man he is.8? But if you wish (another), 
you know that Pericles, a man of such lofty bearing and 
wisdom, bred up his two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

Any, I do. 

So¢. These, as you know yourself, he taught to be horse- 
men not inferior to any of the Athenians; and he instructed 
them in music and gymnastics, and the rest of accomplish- 
ments that depend on art, so as to be inferior to none. But 
had he no wish to make them good men? TI believe he had 
the wish; but I suspect it to be impossible (to teach virtue). 
And that you may not think that a few persons, and the most 
humble in means® of the Athenians, were incompetent for 

8 It was common amongst the Athenians to give the eldest son the 
name of his grandfather; so that two names were continued alternately 
in the same family. ‘S. 

& We find noshing more of this Lysimachus, than what Plutarch states, 
that the Athenians, out of respect for the nicmory of his father, who died 
poor, gave him a small landed estate, a sum of money in hand, and a 
trifling pension. He is one of the speakers, however, in Plato’s Laches, 
where he complains that his father, Aristides, had too much indulged 
him in leading an idle and luxurious life, and, by giving himself up wholl 
to state affaire#had neglected his son’s education. S. 

8 By gavdorarove Sydenham, Gedike, and Schleiermacher under- 
stand meanness of birth; which, though applicable to Themistocles, and 
perhaps to Aristides, could zot be said of Pericles, who was on his 
mother’s side of a high family. By comparing however 4 little below 
Oovcvdidng hatrog Hy Kai obK Hoay air@ TAciorot Pidot, it would seem 

that gavAordrovg is here “the most humble in means,” zs 6 
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such an affair, consider that Thucydides* likewise brought 
up his two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and educated them 
well in other respects, and particularly in wrestling the best 
of the Athenians. For he intrusted one to Xanthias, and the 
other to Eudorus; and these (two) were thought to be the 
best wrestlers of that time. Do you not remember this? 

Any. I do by hearsay. 

[34]. Soc. Is it not plain then, that he would never have 
taught his children those things, in the teaching of which he 
must have been put to expense, and not have taught them to 
be good men, which would have required him Yo spend 
nothing, if such a thigg could be taught? But TLucydides 
perhaps was of very humble means, and had not very many 
friends among the Athenians and their allies. (It was not so.) 
For he was of a noble family, and had great influence in the 
city and in the other Grecian states; so that if this could be 
taught, he might have found out a person, either one of his 
own countrymen or a foreigner, who might have made his 
sons virtuous, if, through his superintendence of the state, he 
had no leisure himself. But I fear, friend Anytus, that 
virtue is a thing not to be taught. 

Any. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak ill of persons 
with great facility. But I would advise you, if you are 
willing to hearken to me, to be on your guard. For in 
another city too it is perhaps more easy to do a man mischicf 
than good; but in this it is especially so; and I think” you 
are sensible of it yourself. 

[35.] Soe. Anytus seems to me to be angry, Meno. And 
I am not at all surprised at it. For, in the first place, he 

‘thinks I am speaking ill of those very persons; and then 
he considers himself to be one of them. But if he should 
ever know what it is to speak ill (of others), he will cease 
to be angry; but at present he is ignorant of it. Do,you then 
tell me, are there not amongst us men of honour and virtue ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And are these men willing to offer themselves to 
youths as teachers? and to confess both that they are teachers 
and that virtue is to be taught ? 


* This Thucydides was not the historian, but a politician of the aris- 
tocratical party at Athens, and the opponent of Pericles, who favoured the 
democratic. S. 
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Meno, By Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. But you may 
hear them (saying) at one time that it is to pe taught, at 
another, not. 

Soc. Shall we say then that these men are teachers of that 
thing, about which they are not agreed ? 

Meno. I think not, Socrates, 

Soc. Well; but do those sophists, who alone proclaim 
themselves teachers, appear to you to be so? 

Meno. It is for this, Socrates, that I especially admire 
Gorgias, because you would never hear him making such 
professiéns, On the contrary, he laughs at the others, when- 
ever he hears them making such a promise; and conceives 
that he ought to make men powerful in speaking. 

Soc. Do not then the sophists scem to you to be teachers 
(of vistue) ? 

Meno. I know not, Socrates, what to say. For I have 
suffered myself, what the many do. Sometimes I think they 
ure, and sometimes, not. 

Soc. But you know, that not only to yourself’ and the others 
versed in civil affairs, it seems at one time that this is to be 
taught, and at another, not; and you know that the poet 
Theognis says the very same thing. 

Meno. In what verses? 

[36.] Soc. In his Elegiacs ;*° where he says, 


With some drink thou and cat, and with some sit, 
And pleasant be to those, whose power’s far kuown: 
Good from the good thou’lt learn; but with the bad 
Mixing, thou’lt lose the good thoughts once thine own. 


Do you perceive that in these (verses) he speaks of virtue as 
a thing to be taught? | 
Meno. So it appears. 
Soc. And yet in other verses he says, passing on a little 
further, that 


If wisdom could be made and placed in man, 
they, who could accomplish this, 

Many and great rewards would carry off ; 
and | 


* V. 33 and foll., ed. Bekker. They are quoted likewise by Xenophon 
in M.S. i. 2, 20. ° 
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From 8. good sire no bad son ‘e’er woud come, - 
To words of wisdom listening; but thou’lt ne’er 
By teiiching make the bad a Virtuous man. 


.Do Fou observe, that in speaking upon the same subjects, he 
contradicts himself ? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me then of any other thing whatever, 
of which they, who profess to be teachers, are not only not 
held by others to be teachers, but who (confess) to be ignorant ' 
of it themselves, and who act. like knaves in that very thing, 
which they profess to teach ; and where they, who arc*allowed 
to be men of honour and virtue themselves, at one time say 
it is to be taught, and at another, itis not? Those then, who 
are so tossed about in mind about any subject whatever, 
would you say are the master-teachers of it ? 

[37.] Jleno. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then ncither the sophists, nor they who are men of 
honour and virtue themselves, are teachers of this thing, it is 
plain there can be no others beside. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Soc. But if no teachers, then no scholars. 

Meno. J, think the matter is as you say. 

Sec. But we have agreed that the thing, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, is not to be taught. 

Meno. We have agreed. | 

Soc. Of virtue then there appear no where any teachers. 

Meno. It is so. ' 

Soc. And if 10 teachers, then no scholars. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. Virtue therefore cannot be taught. 

Meno. It seems so, if we have considered the matter rightly ; 
so that, Socratts, I am led to wonder whether tnere are any 
men really good; and if there are, what can be the manner 
of producing good men. 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of being, both you and 
I, men of no mark; and that Gorgias has not taught you 
sufficiently, nor Prodicus me. Above all.things therefore we 
ought to apply our minds to ourselves, and to seek @ person, 
who by one tvay at least would make us better men. I say 
this’ with an eye to the inquiry lately. made ; since it has 
‘estapad us ridiculously, that it is not only under the guidance 
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of science, that ‘affairs: are administered by men‘ rightly and’ 
well; or, [if we should ‘not grant that, (namely,)that it is not 
under the conduct of science only, but of some other thing 
also, |®° perhaps the knowledge ‘of the means, by which men 
become good, has escaped us. > 

Meno. How, Socrates, say you this? 

[38.] Soc. In this way. Because, sinee we have rightly 
agrced that good men must be useful to us, this’? cannot be 
‘otherwise. Is it not so? 

Meno, Certainly. 

Soc. And that they will be useful, should they conduct 
affairs righthy, did we not well admit this ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc, T3ut are we like persons that have not rightly agreed, 
(in saying) that unless one is prudent, it is not possible to 
conduct (affairs) rightly ? 

Meno. How say you rightly ? 

Soe. I will tell you. If a man, who knew the way to 
Larissa,** or wherever else you please, were to walk, and act 
as a guide to others, would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? | 

Meno. Without doubt. : 

Soe. What if one had only a correct opinion about the way, 
but had never gone it himself; nor had any certain kiow- 
ledge of it, would not he also conduct (others) rightly ? | 

Meno. To be sure. 

Soc. And so long as he had anyhow a correct opinion of 
things, of which the other man had a certain knowledge, he 
would not be at all a worse guide, though (only) surmising 
justly, and not knowing (clearly), than the other with his 
(perfect) knowledge ? 

Meno, Not at all (worse). 

Soc. Correct opinion, therefore, with regard to correct 
action, is not at alla worse guide than (perfect) knowledge. 


8 The Greek words for the English within brackets are omitted by all 
the MSS. but the one used by Aldus; nor were they read by Ficinus, ; 

87 Instead of rovré y2, Ur, the senge requires rovro y éTt— . - 

* The road to. Larissa is taken as an illustration, because it wag niost 
familiar en who game from Pharsalus, a city of Thessaly, near 
Larissa. S.~ 
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Andthis it is, which we omitted just now in.considering of 
what kind is ¢he nature of virtue, when we said that prudence 
only Jed to right action ; now this is correct opinion. 

Meno. It seems 60. 

Soc. Correct opinion’ therefore is not at all less beneficial 
to man than (certain) knowledge. 

Meno. In this réspect, however, Socrates, it is; because he, 
who has a (perfect) knowledge, would always attain his 
object ; but he, who had only a correct opinion, would some- 
times attain it, and sometimes not. 

[39.] Soe. ‘How say you? would not the man who has al- 
Ways a correct opinion, always attain (his object) so long as 
he had a correct opinion? 

Meno. It appears to me that be must; so that, this being 
the case, I wonder, Socrates, on what account it is that 
science is so much more valuable than correct opinion ; and 
in what respect it is _ one is this thing, and the other 
another. 

Soc. Do you know wi you wonder ? or shall I tell you? 

', Meno. By all means tell me. 

- Soe. It is because you never directed your mind to the 
images® made by Dedalus. But perhaps you have none of 
them amongst you. 

Meno. With what view do you say this? 

Soc. Because, if they are not fastened, they run away and 
become fugitives; but if they are fastened, they stay. 

Meno, And what then ? 

_ Soc. To possess one of his works unfastened, is, like the 

ossessing @ runaway Slave, a matter of little value, because 
46 does not remain. But fastened, it is of great value; for 
indeed they are works of great beauty. But why do I thus 
speak of them? It is with reference to true opinions. For true 
opinions likewise, so long as they abide by us, are a valuable 
possession, and procure for us all good things ; but they are not 
willing to abide a long time, for they run away from the soul 
of a man; so that they are of little value, until one has 


*° To these automaton figures of Dedalus there is an allusion in 
Euth i p- 11, B. Suid. in Aadddov xorqpara. Schol. in Eurip. 
Hee. Diodor. Sic, iv. 76. Pansan. ii ii. dyix.40. Palephatus c. 
22, pe Chil. i.19. Ggpixez. 
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fastened them down by the reasoning respecting their cause.% | 
And this, friend Meno, is: reminiscence, QB we hefore agreed, ° 
But when they-are. fastened down, in, the first ‘place they bes . 
come (perfect) knowledge, and, subsequently abiding. - Now 
it is on this very account that (perfect) knowledge is a thing 
more valuable than correct opinion; and it is by this binding : 
that (perfect) knowledge differs from correct opinion: - 

Meno. By Jupiter, “Socrates, it seems like to some such 
*thing.®! 

[40.] Soc. And yet I speak thus, not as one knowing, but 
only frofn conjecture. But that correct opinion and science 
are two different things, this I scem to myself not to con- 
jecture ; but if I should say I knew any thing else, (and there 
are but few things I would say I know,) I would set down this 
as one of those I do kaow. 

Meno. And you say rightly, Socrates. 

Svc. What then, (say I) not rightly this too, that correct 
opinion, having the conduct of any work of action®? what- 
ever, executes * (her office) not at all worse than (perfect) 
knowledge? 

Meno. And this too I think you say rightly. : 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is a thing not at all inferior 
to (perfect) knowledge, nor less beneficial with regard to 
action: nor is the man, who has a correct opinion, (inferior) 
to the man of (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And it has been agreed, that a good man is useful. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Since then it is not through (perfect) knowledge alone 
that men can be good and useful to their country, (if there 
are any such men, ) but by correct opinion likewise ; and since 
neither of thése exists to men by nature, [neither science nor 

* The Greek is airiag Aoy:opy, by a rafional account of the cause ; Or 
by proving, how and from what cause it is that they are true. For the 


caus of ‘every truth is some other truth, higher and more general, in 
‘which it is included. 

%1 In the words, forxe rowobTy rivt, there is nothing to which fours can 
be referred. Ficinus has, “‘ congrua comparatio.” 

* In the Greek text rd ipyow rij¢ mpagewe is a combination of words’ 
not to be found elsewhere; moreover as yyeioOar governs a genitive or 
dative, but not an accusative, perhaps Plato wrote 7yyoupévn Exdorng TS 
modkewc—dmepyacerat rd ipyov: and we shall thus recover the eopoeeare 


required by daepydZerat. 
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correct, Ofition];* or™ do you think that either of them 
comes by nature? 

Mene. Not I. 

Soc. Since then they aré not by nature, neither is it by 
nature that men could have bean virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soe. Since then, (virtue comes) not by nature, we inquired, 
in, the next place, whether it is to be taught. 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc. Tid it not appear to us both, that it was to be taught, 
if virtue were wisdom ? 

Meno. It did. 

Sor. And that if it were to be taught, then (virtue) would 
be wisdom ? 

Meno, Very true. 

Soc. And that, if there were any teachers, it could be a 
thing to be taught; otherwise, not? 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc. But we have agreed that there are no teachers of it. 

Meno, It is so. 

Soe We are agreed, therefore, that it is not to be taught, 
nor is it wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc, But we agreed besides, that it was some‘hing good. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly wis a 
thing beneficial. 

Mino. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conducted rightly by these two 
things only, correct opinion and (perfect) knowledge; by pos- 
sessing which a man is a good guide. For what comes from 
fortune is not the effect of human guidance. -But where a 
man is the guide to right, there are these two, correct opinion 
and (perfect) knowledge. 

ideno. I think so. 

% The woids within brackets are evidently an caplanation of tho pre- 

eding “ neither of thes.’’ a fict passed over by every commentator. 

* After # in the Greek, follow two words, 00d éairyra, which 
Cornari was the first to expunge; and though Sydenham, and even the 
more recent editors, have adopted the idea, they have failed to show how 
they could be found here. There 1s here evidently some deep-seated 
corruption. 
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[41.] Soc. Now since (virtue) is not to be tanght, it is not 
the effect of (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. It appears it is not. 

Soc. Of the two things then, good and serviceable, one 
has been set loose, nor can (perfect) knowledge be a guide in 
the administration of civil affairs. 

Meno. I think it cannot. 

Soc. Not therefore as being wise in any, wisdom, did such 
‘men take the lead in the state, as Themistocles, and the rest, 
of whom Anytus here has just now spoken. And for this very 
reason t:iey were not able to make others such as themsélves ; 
because it was not through (perfect) knowledge they were such. 

Meno. The case, O Socrates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soc. If then it iy not by (perfect) knowledge, it follows it 
is by correct opinion; of which politicians making an use, re- 
gulate states, being nen not at all superior in wisdom to oracle- 
singers and divine prophets; for these also utter many true 
sayings, but know nothing of what they utter. 

Meno, This seem to be very near the fact. 

Soc. Is it not meet then, O Meno, to call these men divine, 
who, without possessing a mind concerning what they do and 
say, direct many and great things aright ? 

Meno. By all means. , 

Soc. Rightly then should we call those men divine, whom 
we just now mentioned, the oracle-singers and the prophets, 
an@ all poetical persons. And not the least divine of such 
persons should we say that statesmen are, and no less enthu- 
siasts, being inspired divinely, and possessed by the divinity, 
when in their speeches they direct aright many and great 
affairs, without knowing any thing of what they are saying. 

Meno. Certainly we should. 

Soc. And ‘tven women, Meno, call good men divine; and 
the Lacedemonians, when they celebrate with encomiums 
any brave man, say, “ This is a divine man.”™ 

Meno. And they appear, O Socrates, to speak justly too. 
And yet, perhaps, Anytus here is offended at what you say. 

Soe. I care not. [42.] With him, Meno, we shall have 
some discourse at another time. But if we, during all this 

% On this expression, Casaubon on Atheneus, viii. p. 631, refers to 


Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vii. 1, where it appears that Lacedemonians said 
Zetocg dvjp in their own dialect. 
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conversation, have inquired and ‘spoken correctly, virtue caz 
neither come by nature, nor. yet be taught, but by a divine 
fate ig present to those, with-whom it is present, without 
intelligence ; unless amongst statesmen there be such_a per- 
gon; a8 is able to make another man a statesman; and ii 
there be, he might almost be said to be such among the living. 
as Homer tells us Wiresias is among the dead; where, speak- 
ing of him, he says, [Od. x. 495,] that he alone, of those ir 
Hades, was intelligent; but (the rest), like shadows, flitted. 
The same thing would forthwith® such a man be, with respect 
to virtue, as a ‘true thing is compared with shadows 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak most beautifully. 

Soc. From this reasoning then, Meno, it appears to us that 
to whom virtue is present, it is present by a divine fate. But 
on this point we shall then know the truth, when, preyjgue' to 
our inquiries by what means is virtue present to we set 
about searching first, what virtue is by itself. But it-is now 
time for me to go some where else. And do x¢ifsince you 
are persuaded yourself on these points,’ ‘persuade also your 
yest Anytus here, in order that he may thus become ‘more 
mild; so that, should you persuade him, it is possible for you 
to do some service to the Athenians likewise. 


%® None have as yet satisfactorily explained, nor could the ag Hogar the 
meaning of ed@vic, “forthwith.” Buttmann says that ebbve dy ely is 
to be rendered “would immediately appear to be,” as if ebOd¢ were 
meant merely to draw an inference. 
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Prato, having proved in the Meno the impossibility of teaching 
virtue, in Opposition to Gorgias, who boasted he could do it, has in 
this dialogue shown how‘equally incompetent were the Sophists of 
the schoals of Protagoras and Prodicus to teach any of the arts and 
sciences, which they not only said they knew, but the knowledge of 
which they proclaimed they had the power to impart. For, like 
some of the schoolmen of the middle ages, they were wont to speak 
“‘de omnibus rebas et quibusdam aliis,” with the view of showitg, 
as Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readiness. 
become a cobbler or a king; while to their vaunted universality of" 
attainments may be applied the well-known lines of Juvenal in, §, 
iii, 73—77, who drew his information partly from personal obser¥i- 
tion, and partly probably from the perusal of this dialoguerof Plato, 
er the Clouds of Aristophanes; between which there is a curious 
coincidence, as remarked by Winckelmann in the Prolegotnena to 
the Euthydemus, p. xlv. | 


Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 

Promptus et Iso torrentior. Ede, quid illum 

Esse putes? Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos, 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aleiptes, 
Augur, Schenobates, Medicus, Magus. Omnia novit. 


In genius,quick, of desperate impudence, 

Ready in speech, and than Iseeus dashing 

More torrent-like, what think you is he? say. 
He with himself brings whomsoe’er you will, 
Grammarian, Orator, Geometrician, 

Painter, oiled Wrestler, Soothsayer, Ropedancer, 
Physician, Conjurer. All things he knows. 


With regard to the matter of the dialogue, its object is to show. « 
that the subtleties, on which the Sophists relied to prove and dis--: 
' prove thé-same propositions, were in their hands only a play upon 
words; and that, like all such displays of misplaced ingenuity, they: 
‘eould lead to no practical and useful results on questions relating to . 
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intellectual wisdom or political well-being ; on both of which con- 
joined depends the happiness ‘of'man. 

With respect, however, to the manner in which the subject is 
treated, Plato has here, as in the Hippias Major, given up occasion- 
ally the character of the serious philosopher and assumed that of 
the laughing one. For, as Horace says— 

: Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius plerumque secat res— 


A knoity point oft ridicule assails 
Strongest and best, where reason nought prevails— 


a doctrine derived, it would seem, from Socrates, who says in Plato 
Legg. vii. p. 816, D., that without the aid of ridicule one cannot 
even in serious matters arrive at the truth. 

Did, however, the ridiculous specimens of the subleties of the 
Sophists rest upon the testimony of Plato alone, we might perhaps 
have fancied, that to heighten the effect, he chose to draw rather a 
caricature than a portrait of the persons, whose pursuits he believed 
to be worse than useless, absolutely mischievous. But we have the 
evidence of Aristotle to show that the picture is not overcharged. 
For in his treatise “ On the Disproofs of Sophists,” he has alluded 
to some of the instances produced by Plato; which he would 

“scarcely have done, had they not been known as facts rather than 
as fictions. In truth, it may be said of the Sophists of Greece, in 
whose schools the orators learnt the rudiments of their art, what 
Gay has sung in his Fables respecting the barristers of more 
recent times— 


I know you lawyers can with ease 

Twist words and meanings as you please ; 
And language, by your skill made pliant, 
Can bend to favour every client. 


__ They, however, who wish to see even a greater abuse of the 
Sophists of Greece than is to be found in the dialogues of Plato, 
may turn to Mitchell’s Preliminary Dissertation to his translation, 
or transformation rather, of Aristophanes ; where the writer's zeal 
has, as is often the case, pugtropel his discretion. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CRITO, SOCRATES, EUTHYDEMUS,' DIONYSODORUS, 
CLINIAS, CTESIPPUS. 


CRITO. 


[1.] WHo was he, Socrates, with whom you were con- 
versing yesterday in the Lyceum? where? so great a crowd 
stood around you, that though I approached, desirous to hear;, 
T could hear nothing clearly. However, leaning over? I looked 
down, and it seemed to me that it was a stranger with whom 
you were conversing. Who was he? 

Soe. About which of them, Crito, are you inquiring? for 
there was not one, but two. 

Crt. He whom I mean, sate the third from you on your 
right hand; but in the midst of you was a youth,‘ the son of 
Axiochus, who appeared to me, Socrates, to have made a great 
progress,” and does not differ much in age from our Crito- 


' Although Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Clinias, and Ctesippus do not 
actually speak, yet their names are given here, as they are reported to 
have taken a part in the conversation. 

2 The MSS. vary between # and g. Heindorf, after showing that 7 
could not be used here, wished to read woAtc¢ ydo. He should have 
adopted 9, found in meny MSS., “ where,” which Stalbaum without reason 
rejects, 

® Budeus explains vrepripag by “standing on tiptoe and leaning 
over,” Sut the word dxpoBarhoac, or something like it, answering to 
“standing on tip-toe,” vould hardly be omitted. 

4 His name was Clinias. See § 10. 

5 The verb ércdedweévat, is generally applied to “ having made a pre 
gress in art,” but here it refers to statur 
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bulua}?' though ‘that one? is weazen-faced,® but this one lanky 
but. of a faiy and engaging aspect, 8 
S96, This is Enthydemus, Crito, about whom you are in- 
‘quiring: but he who sate by me, on my left hand, was his 
. brother Dionysodorus, who also partook of the discourse. 
Ee ® Cri. I know neither of them, Socrates. 
c. They are’some new wisdom-mongers, as it appears. 
Cri. Whence do they come; and what is their wisdom? 
Soc. They are of a race some where hence, I think Of 
Chius; but they migrated to Thurii,!° and having fled from 
thence, are dwelling for many years about these pirts. But 
as to your inquiry (respecting) their wisdom, it is wonderful, 
Crito ; they are indeed all-wise."! Since even I have not hither- 
to known they were pancratiasts :!? for they are skilled in every 
kind of contest ; not after the manner of the brother pancrati- 
asts of Acarnania;}3 for these are able to contend with their 
body alone; but those, in the first place, are most powerful in 
body, and excel in the contest, which consists in vanquishing 
all men. For they are very skilful themselves in contending 


4 


¢ Who, as stated in § 81, was now an adult. 

? By éxeivoc, “that onc,” Stalbaum understands Clinias, and by ovrog¢, 
“this one,’” Critobulus: but Heindorf, by éxefyog, Critobulus; while 
Winckelmann refers ovrog to Euthydemus.: For the reasons that Jed 
those scholars to such different conclusions, the inquisitive reader must 
turn to their respective notes. ; 

® The Greek words oxAngpdc and mpopepijc, I have translated “‘ #eazen- 
faced”? and “lanky,” as being perhaps the nearest meanings in English. 
From the conflicting statements of Greek lexicographers and scholiasts 

jt is evident that the words have never been thoroughly understood. Fi- 
anus has “ ille aridioris quodam corporis habitu, iste grandioris specimen 
pree se ferre videtur.” 

® On the reading and arrangement of the words, spoken by Crito and 
Socrates respectively, Heindorf, Winckeimann, and St&lbaum all differ. 

4¢ Thurii, or Thurium, was a town in the southern part of Italy, to 
which the Athenians sent a colony, and with which a communication was 
long kept up by the mother country. 

1 Here, too, critics differ. I have followed Stalbaum, although the pas- 
sage is not even now correct. x . 

% The contest called wayxparcov is described by Lucien asthe union 
of boxing and wrestling, during the latter of which the combafints were 
on the ground ; but by A. Gellius as simply a stand-up pugilistic encoustter. 
Lucian’s account is the more correct, as may be inferred from Aristophi. 


Elo,’ 863. | 
..* Of these’ brother pancratiasts nothing, says Heindorf, is known élee- 
where. . + ’ - 
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with their weapons, and they know how to iinpart. their skill 
to any other person who will pay them.’ ‘In the ‘next place, 
they are most powerful in judicial contests, and are able 
both to contend themselves, and instruct others, to speak and 
write speeches suited for courts of justice. [3.] Formerly 
they were terrible in these things alone; bpt now they have 
put a finish to their pancratiastic art; for the kind of contest, 
which was left by them undone, they have now completed, go 
that no one is able to lift (a hand) against them; so skilful 
have they become in verbal contests, and in confuting what- 
ever happens to be said, whether it be true or false. I have 
a mind therefore, Crito, to put myself under these men; for 
they say that in a short time’they can make any other person 
whatever skilled in the very same things. 

Cri. But fear you not, Socrates, for your age, that you are 
already tog old ? 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a sufficient argument 
and consolation against fear. For these very men, so to say,!4 
have, though old, begun the study of this wisdom, which I amy 
longing for, in the art of contending. For last year, or the® 
year before last, they were not wisc in the least. [4.] But 
of one thing only I am afraid, lest I should bring diserace 
upon these strangers, as I do upon the harper Connus, the 
son of Metrobius, who teaches me even now to play on the 
harp, The boys, therefore, who are my school-fellows, on 
seeing me, laugh, and call Connus the teacher of old men. 
Lest therefore some one should reproach these strangers with 
the very same thing, and they, dreading this, should be 
unwilling to receive me, I have, Crito, persuaded other old 
men to go thither as my school-fellows; and here also I 
will endeavour*to persuade others; and do you frequent the 
school with us.!© Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may 

% The words “so to say,” have no meaning here, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 219, where I proposed to read we émog stwety, 
époyépayre, in allusion to the Homeric word found in 1A. ¥. 793, arid ex- 
plained b yipat apy in Od. 0. 356, Others would prefer perhaps we. 
wo eiwelv, Néorope dye, as Coming nearer to eizety yéporre. . on 

% Bekk. cal ov ri gov cuppoira: where Heindorf correctly objected’ 
to wov, thus united to an imperative. But he did not see that Plato pros’. 
bably wrote xai of ', & wai, cvppoira, for thus Socrates would facetionsty 
address Crito, who was,: like himself, an old man, asa boy. ' Stalbauim. 
seems to approve‘of Winckelmann’s cai af ri ob cupdorrge. ‘For Ficims'. 
has “ Sed eur non of tu venie?’”? Or we might read*cai od (ri of at ;) 


‘ 


ouppoira, “ And do you, (why not?) come along with me.” ©” 
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bring, your sons to them; for’having a hankering after them, 
they ‘will, ‘know, instruct even us. , : 

‘Cri. There is nothing to hinder us, Socrates, if it seems 
good to you. But first tell me what is the wisdom of these 
men, that I may know what it is we shall learn. 

Soc. You shall quickly hear, since I cannot say that I did 
not attend to them; for I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they said; and I will endeavour to relate the 
whole to you from the beginning. [5.] For, by some act of 
a god, I had seated myself alone in the Apodyterium'® where 
you saw me: and [ had it just in my mind to rise up; but as 
I wag rising up, there’ was the accustomed signal of my 
Genius. I therefore sat down again; and soon after those 
two, Eythydemus and Dionysodorus, entered, and with them 
many others, disciples, it seemed to me; and having entered, 
they sauntered about in the covered course (of the gymnasium). 
But they had not yet gone two or three rounds, when Clinias 
entered, who you say, and say truly, has made a great pro- 

‘gress. Behind him there were many others his lovers, and 
“Ctesippus too, a youth of the district of Psanea,!’ very 
beautiful and good naturally, except that he was saucy in 
consequence of his youth. Clinias, therefore, seeing me from 
the entrance sitting alone, came straight towards me, and sate 
down on my right hand, as you say. [6.] And Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus perceiving him, at first stopped and con- 
versed with each other, looking at us on this side and on that 
—for I beheld them very attentively—and then advancing, 
.they sate*down, Euthydemus by the youth, and the other 
, (Dionysodorus) by me, on my left hand. The rest seated 
‘themselves just as each happened to do. These therefore I 
embraced, not having seen them for some tinfe. After this, 
[ said to Clinias, These men, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
O Clinias, are wise not in small but in great things. For 
they know every thing pertaining to war, (and) whatever he. 
who would be a good general, ought (to know), the arrange- 
ment and management of encampments, ¥and whatever is to be 
taught for engaging with weapons ;'° and they know too how 


‘6 That part of the gymnasium, in which those who bathed or exer- 
cised put off their clothes. = 

- Qne of the districts into which Athens was divided. 
'.4* From the omission of these words, not fourid in the version of 
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to render a person able to assist himself in courts of justice, 
when any one injures him. [7.}:For thus geil however, 
I was held in contempt by them ; and both therefore laughed, 
looking at each other. And Euthydemus said, We no longer 
engage in these matters as being serious, Socrates, but as of 
secondary moment. And I being astonished said, Your 
(serious) studies must indeed be beautiful, if such great 
affairs are of secondary moment with you. Now by the gods 
inform me, what is this beautiful study (of yours).—We 
think, Socrates, said he, that we are able of all men to teach 
virtue inthe best and quickest manner.—O Jupiter! I* re- 
plied, what a mighty thing are you telling! From whence 
did you get this windfall?!® I had hitherto conceived of you, 
for the most part, as I just now said, that you were very skil- 
ful in this,”° to fight in arms; and this I have said respecting 
you. For when you first tarried here, I remember, you 
publicly boasted of this. But now, if in reality you possess 
this science, may you be propitious. For I invoke you, as if 
you were gods, entreating you to pardon”! what I have before 
said. But see, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, if you haves 
boasted truly: for it is by no means wonderful, from the 
magnitude of the boast, that a person should disbelieve.—[8. | 
Rest assured, Socrates, that it is so, they replied.—I therefore 
consider you (said 1) much more blessed in this possession, 
than is the great king”? in his empire. But tell me thus 
muck, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom? or how 
have you determined ?—We are here, Socrates, for this very. 
purpose, as being about to exhibit and to teach, if any one is 
willing to learn. But that all, who do not possess (wisdom), 
will be willing to learn, Iam a guarantee: first, I myself (am 
willing), and next, Clinias here; and in addition to us, 
Ctesippus and all the rest here—and I pointed out to him the 


Ficinus, it is evident that Taylor made his English transiation not from 
the Greek, but the Latin merely. ; 

1° The word épuatoy was applied to any thing of value found in the 
road, over which ‘Epyij¢ was the presiding deity. . 

2° So Routh, whom Heindorf and Stalbaum, strange to say, follow. 
But to me the words are perfectly unintelligible. For it is abaurd to-sup , 
pose that the speaker would himself explain ro#ro by év brAorg paxeoBar, 

21 It is evident that Socrutes is speaking ironically. For otherwise he 
need not have prayed for pardon. 

= Of Persia; see Meno, } 13. 
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lovers of Clinias, who happened to be standing round us: for 
Ctesippus af that time was sitting at a distance from Clinias, 
And as it seemed to me,”* Kuthydemus, while he was discours- 
ing with me, did by his stooping forward. darken Ctesippus’s 
view of Clinias, who was seated in the middle of us. [9.] 
Ctesippus therefore wishing to see his, boy-love, and at the 
same time curious to hear, was the first to leap up, and stood 
directly opposite to me. Thus too the rest, when they saw 
him do so, stood around us, both the lovers of Clinias, and tte 
friends of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. I therefore, point- 
ing’ them out to Euthydemus, informed him the} were all 
ready to learn. And Ctesippus and the rest very readily as- 
sented; and all of them in common exhorted him to exhibit 
the power of his wisdom. I therefore said, Do, Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, by all means gratify these persons,,and ex- 
hibit your wisdom for my sake. Now to demonstrate the 
most of the things pertaining to this subject will, it is evident, 
be no small labour; but tell me this, whether you are able to 
make him alone a good man, who is already persuaded that he 
pught to be instructed by you, or him algo, who- is not yet 
persuaded, through his not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be learnt,or that you are the teachers of it. Come then, (say, ) 
is it the business of the same art, to persuade a man thus 
affected, that virtue may be taught, and that you are the per-- 
sons from whom one could learn it the best; or is it of 
another ?—[10.] It is (the business), Socrates, said Didhyso- 
dorus, of the very same (art).— You therefore, Dionysodorus, 
said I, can, the best of all men now existing, exhort to philo- 
sophy and the study of virtue-—We think we can, Socrates. 
7-Of other things put off, I said, for another time the exhibi- 
‘tion, but show us this now. Persuade this youth that he 
ought to philosophize, and study virtue; and gratify me, and 
all these here. For this has happened to him, that both JI, 
and all these, are desirous for him to become the best (of 
men). ‘He is the son of Axiochus, who is descended from 
the Alcibiades of olden ,times, and the cousin of now-living 


% Vulg, éuoi doxety wc, words which have puzzled not a little the 
modern editors; and so perhaps they did Ficinus, who hus omitted duoi 
Sorciv, Taylor's version, which leads to we 6° {uot doxei, will seem perhaps 
40, Some to solve the difficulty. Stalbaum translates iuol Joxeiv, ‘‘ga far 
aa,I-remempber,” a meaning those words never have and could not hava, 
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Alcibiades; and his name is Clinias. Bat: he is still young, 
and we have a fear about him, as is reasgnable in the case of 
a youth, lest some one should anticipate us, and by turning his 
mind to some other pursuit, corrupt it. [11.] You-dre there- 
fore come most opportunely; and, if it makes no differetice 
‘to you, make a trial of the youth and converse with him be- 
fore us.—When I had thus spoken nearly these very words, 
Euthydémus replied with courage, and even with confidence, 
‘It makes no difference, Socrates, if the youth is but willjng 
to answer.—Nay, I replied, he is accustomed to do this, For 
frequently do these coming ask many questions of, and discourse 
much with him, so that he is sufficiently bold to answer.*4 - 
But how, O Crito, shall I narrate to you correctly what 
occurred after this? For it is no trifling labour to be able to 
take wp and go through wisdom so boundless. So that I am 
compelled, as poets are, in beginning the tale, to inyoke the 
Muses and Mnemosyne. Kuthydemus, then, began, I think, 
after some such manner.— Whether, O Clinias, are the men 
who learn, the wise or the unwise? [12.] But the youth, | 
through ‘the greatness of the question, blushed, and being/# 
a loss, looked: at me. And I, perceiving he was flurried, 
said, Cheer up, Clinias, and answer boldly whatever seems 
good to you; for perhaps you will be benefited® to the 
greatest extent. Whereupon Dionysodorus, bending a little 
towards my ear, and with a smile on his countenance, said, I 
telf you beforehand, Socrates, that in whatever manner the 
youth may answer, he will be confuted. While he was thus 
speaking, Clinias happened to give an answer, so that.it was 
not possible for me to exhort the youth to be on his guard, 
And he answered, that the wise are those who learn. Euthy- 
demus, therefore, said, Do you call certain persons teachers, 
or not ?—He admitted he did—[13.] Are not then teachers 
the teachers of those that learn? *As, for instance, a ‘harper 
and a grammarian were the teachers of you and other boys, . 
and you were their disciples.—He assented.— When ‘you - 
“ The Greek is at present, Gore dmieeiig Oappet rd doroxpivedtar. 
But since Ficinus translates, ‘‘ quocirca consentaneum est, ut respongere .. 
audeat,” he probably found in his MS. wore foriv eixdc Oappgsiv ay niirdy 
aroxpivesGat, “So that it is likely he will have the boldnegs.te repiyi* © 
® ‘The Greek ig ‘@geAet. Ficin. “ juvabit.” From wheriée Buttittnn’ 


suggested agedhoe, the fut. middle in the sense of the fute' r 
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learned, therefore, you did not know what you were learning. 
—I did not.—.Were you’ then wise, when you were ignorant 
of these things?——-By no means.—If then you were not wise, 
you were ignorant ?—Entirely.—You then, when learning 
what you did not know, learned them as being ignorant ?— 
The youth nodded assent.—The ignorant therefore learn,” 
O Clinias, and not “the wise, as you think.—On his saying 
this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, just like 
a chorus on a signal given by the ballet-master, made a great 
uproar and laughed. And before the youth could recover his 
breath, Dionysodorus, taking him up, said well and cléverly 27 
—But, Clinias, when the grammarian says any thing by word 
of mouth, are the boys who learn what he so gives out, the 
wise or the unwise ?—The wise, said Clinias.—[14. ] The wise 
therefore learn, and not the ignorant; and you did not rightly 
just now answer Euthydemus.—On this, the admirers of these 
men laughed very loudly and made an uproar, struck Wh 
‘their wisdom; but the rest of us were amazed and remained 
silent. Euthydemus, therefore, perceiving our amazement, 
that we might yet still more wonder at him, did not let the 
lad go, but kept interrogating him; and, like skilful dancers, 
twisted his inquiries about the same thing in a double (maze),”8 
and said, Whether do learners learn what they know, or what 
they do not know? And again Dionysodorus said to me in a 
whisper, This also, Socrates, is just such another question as 
the former.—O Jupiter, said I, even the former question &p- 
peared to be honourable to you.—We always ask, said he, Socra- 
tes, such-like questions, from which there is no escape.—[ 15. | 
Hence you appear to me, said I, to be in high repute amongst 
your disciples. In the mean time Clinias gave an answer to 
Euthydemus, that learners learn what they do not know. And 
Euthydemus interrogated him in the same manner as before. 
—Do you not, said he, ktow your letters ?—I do.—Do you 


* Bekk. of dpaGeic dpa pavOdvover, But after dpa two MSS. insert 
cogoi, which Winckelmann first adopted, and after him Stalbaum. Why 
they did so is beyond my comprehension. 

** ‘These words Schleiermacher, Heindorf, and Stalbdum refer to 
dvarvejoat. But Winckelmann more correctly, with Ficinus, to ixde&d- 
pevog. 

** Winckelmann was the first to remark, that in durd@ there ig an 
allusion to a so-called kind of dance, mentioned by Hesychius. Per- 

_haps it was something like the modern waltz. 7 
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not then know all?—He acknowledged it:—When therefore 
any one recites any thing, does he not recite letters ?—He 
confessed it.—-Hence he recites, said he, something of what 
you know, if you know all (the letters).—This also he ac- 
knowledged. — What then, said he, do you not ‘learn that, 
which some one recites ?—He assented.”—But do you learn,” 
not knowing your letters ?—I do not, (said he,) but I learn, 
having known them.?!—Do you not therefore learn what you 
*know, if you know all the letters ?—He acknowledged it.— 
Hence, agid he, you have not answered rightly.—This hag been 
spoken not violently? by Euthydemus, when Dionysodorus, 
taking up the discourse, as if it had been a ball, again aimed 
at the lad as at a mark, and said, Kuthydemus is deceiving 
you, Clinias. [16.] For tell me, is it not to learn, to receive 
the science of that which any one learns ’—Clinias assented. 
—But, to know, said he, is it any thing else than to possess 
science ?—He acknowledged (it was nothing else).—To know 
not, then, is to not possess science.—He assented to this.— 
Whether then are the receivers of a thing, they who possess 
it already, or they who do not possess it ?—They who do not 
possess it.—Have you not then confessed that they who do 
not know, are among those who do not possess ?—He nodded 
assent.——They that learn, then, belong to those that receive, 
and not to those that possess.—He granted it.—They there- 
forg, Clinias, he said, learn, who know not ; and not they who 
know. After this Euthydemus rushed to the ‘third, as it were, 
wrestler-fall, being about to throw * down the youth. But 
I, seeing the lad just sinking, and wishing to give him a res- 
pite, lest he should exhibit cowardice before us,* said, in order 


2 This answer is wanting in all the MSS. except the one used by Ficin., 
who translates ‘‘ Assensus est.”’ 

2 The Greek MSS. read, 6 dt—parOdve. Ficinus’ version is “‘ dis- 
cis,” i. e. od O&— avd vere, 

31 The word él we was altered by Routh into 7 0° be, but both seem to 
be required, or rather, what Plato perhaps wrote, 4 0 Og, eldwe rd ene, 
pavOavw, “I learn, said he, having known their shape.” 

32 I cannot understand epee rt. Ficinus has “ Vix autem—” 

3 Steph. carakaSay. Heindorf suggested xaraBaddy, adopted hy. 
Bekker and Stalbaum. But Winckelmann prefers the old reading, » For 
he saw that Heindorf’s conjecture would make the collocation, of .the 
words very disjointed. 

% This scems to be the meaning of jpiy ceepuanin But the pase 
sige is probably corrupt, - 
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to consolé him, Do not wonder, Clinias, jf these discourses ap- 
pear fo'you tobe unusual. [17.]'For perhaps you do not 
perceive what the two strangers are doing about you. They 
aré' doing’ the same, that persons’ do in the initiation of the 
Corybantes, when they make an enthronement for him whom 
they are about to jnitiate; for there takes place the leading 
out to dance and sports, (as I think you would understand) 
if you-had been initiated in these mysteries. And now these do, 
nothing else but dance, and, as it were, sportively leap round, 
as if after this they would initiate you. Now therefgre think 
that you have heard the first part of the sacred rites of so- 
phists. For, in the first place, as Prodicus says, it is neces- 
sary to learn the proper signification of words; which these 
strangers exhibit to you, because you have not perceived that 
men apply “to learn ” to a thing of this kind, when anf one, 
having at first no knowledge respecting a thing, afterwards re- 
ceives the knowledge of it; and when any one, having this 
knowledge, does by this very knowledge look into the very 
same thing, either while being done or being said. But they 
rather call this “to comprehend” than “to learn;” although 
sometimes they call it “to learn.” But this, as they show, 
has lain hid from you, that the same word is applied to per- 
sons affected in a contrary manner, both to him who knows, 
and to him who does not know. [18.] Similar to this is 
that which was in the second question; in which they asked 
you, whether men learn what they know, or what they do not. 
These indeed are the playthings of learning. Hence I say 
that these men are playing with you. But I call these a play- 
thing ‘on this account; because, although some one may learn 
afiany, or even all such particulars as these, yet he would not 
in any respect know better how things exist. Mowever, by 
the difference of words he may play with men, tripping up 
and overturning what they assert; just as they do, who, 
drawinf away. the stools from under those, who are going to 


% There is evidently something wrong here,’ For the. reasonings of 
the two sophists more than seemed to be unusual. They were really go. - 
Hence Winckelmann adopted from five MSS, dAnPeic for ayBcig, to 
which Stalbaum objects; for he did not sec that the train of thought re- 
bape Do not wonder if these unusual reasons appear-to be true,’+— 
in Greek, My Gatpate, ef vot paivovras ddnetc dyfeic ot Adyor. 

: * Phere is nothing in the Greek to answer to the version of Ficinus, 
- Thiglligere heec te arbitror,” words absolutely necessary for“the sense. 
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sit down, are delighted.and laugh,;when they see him whom 
they have overturned lying on his back, Coysider. therefore 
what has happened to you from these men.as fun. But 
what is to follow, it is cléar, they will exhibit to you as seri- 
ous concerns; and I will be their guide, that they may give 
what they promised me. For they said they would exhibit 
their exhortatory wisdom: but now, it #ppears to me, they. 
have thought it was requisite first to play with you. 

[19.] Thus far therefore, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
let it have been made a sport by you; and there is perhaps 
enough §f it. But in the next place exhort the lad, and show 
how he must pay attention to wisdom and virtue. But first 
I wil] point out to you how I understand the matter, and what 
I desire to hear concerning it. If, then, I shall appear to you 
to do ghis in a simple and ridiculous manner, do not laugh at 
me; for, through a desire of hearing your wisdom, I will 
venture for a time to speak before you off-hand. Endure 
therefore to hear me, both you and your disciples, without 
laughing : but do you, O son of Axiochus, answer me.—Do 
we not all then wish tu do well? Or is this question one of 
the ridiculous, of which I was just now afraid? For surely 
it is stupid to ask questions of this kind; for who is there 
that does not wish to do well ?—There is no one that does not, 
said Clinias.—[20.] Be it so, said I.—But in the next place, 
since we wish to do well, in what manner shall we do well ? 
Sh@il we say, if we have many good things? Or is this an- 
swer still more stupid than the former? for it is evident that 
this also must be the case.—He assented.—But come, what 
are the things, of those that exist, good for us? Or does it ap- 
pear to be a thing neither difficult, nor belonging to a solemn 
person,*’ to be at no loss* in this? For every one will tell 
us that it is good to be rich; will¢they not ?—Certainly, said 
he.—And is it not also (good) to be in health, to be beautiful, 
and to be sufficiently furnished with other things pertaining to, 
the body ?—So it appeared to him.—But nobility also, power, 
and honours, in one’s own country are plainly good.—He ad- 


* Ficinus translates cezvot by ‘‘eleganti ingenio. Stalbaum, by 6%. 
cellentis.”” Heéindorf says it is the same as ot gaddov. I suspect thers 
is somé error here. ' . . ek se 

peepee with Winckelmann, prefers edropeiy, found in two. MBS:,' 
- to tipi. : : Sa aie a 
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mitted it.--What the, said I, yet remains for us among things 
good? Is it to be temperate, just, and brave? Whether, by 
Jupiter, Clinias, do you think that we shall put down these 
things ‘properly, if we consider them as good? or if we do 
not? for perhaps this may be disputed by some one. But 
how does it appear to you ?—-That they are good, said Clinias. 
—~[21.] Be it so, said I; but in what part of the chorus shall 
we place wisdom? among things good? or ‘how say you ?— 
Among things good.—But consider lest among things good: 
we omit what is worthy of mention.—But, said Clinias, we ap- 
pear (to have omitted) nothing.—However, I recollecting said, 
But, by Jupiter, we appear to have nearly omitted the greatest 
of things good.—What is that? said he.—Felicity, Clinias ; 
which all men, and even the very bad, say is the greatest good. 
— What you say is true, said he.—And I again, correcting my- 
self, said, We have nearly, both I and thou, soh of Axiochus, 
rendered ourselves ridiculous to these strangers.—How so? 
said he.—Because, having placed felicity in the things we be-- 
fore enumerated, we now again speak of it.—But why is this 
(improper) ?—It is surely ridiculous to adduce that again, 
which was formerly proposed, and to say the same things 
twice.—[22.] How do you mean? said he. Wisdom, I re- 
plied, is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows.—And he 
indeed was astonished, so young and simple is he. And I, 
perceiving his astonishment, said, Do you not know, Clinias, 
that as regards the felicity of flute-playing, flute-players-are 
the most happy ?—He admitted it—Are not then, said I, 
grammarians also (most happy) as regards (the felicity of) 
writing and reading ?—Certainly.—But what, as regards the 
“dangers of the sea, do you think that any one, so to say gener- 
ally, are more happy than wise pilots Certainly not.—Again, 
With whom would you, when in the army, more Treadily share 
in danger and fortune? with a clever, or ignorant general? 
—With a wise one-—And under whom would you, when 
you are dangerously ill, more readily be? under a clever. or 
ignorant physician ?—Under a clever one.—Is it not there- 
fore, said I, because you think that you would do better, by 
acting with a wise person than an ignorant one ?—He granted 
"it.— Wisdom, then, every where renders men happy; for. 
surely no one can ever err through wisdom ; ‘but through this 
he must act ‘ightly, and obtain (his end): for otherwise it 
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would not be wisdom.—{28.] At length, { know. not how, we 
summarily agreed that this was the case; that, to whom wis- 
dom is present, to him nothing of felicity is wanting. 

After we had agreed on this point, I again asked him, how 
with regard to us would be what had been previously admit- 
ted? For, said I, we admitted that if many good things were 
present with us, we should be happy aad do well.—He as- 
sented to this.—Should we then be happy through present 
good, if it did not benefit us, or if it did ?—If it benefited us, 
said he.— Would then any thing benefit us, if we only pos- 
sessed ft, but did not use it? As, for instance, if We pos- 
sessed much food, but did not eat it; or drink, but did not . 
drink it; could we be benefited at all?—Certainly not, said 
he.—But if all artificers had every thing requisite prepared 
for them, each for his own work, but did not use them, when 
thus procured, would they do well [through the possession }®9 
merely, because they possessed every thing which an artificer 
ought to possess? Thus, if a carpenter had all kinds of in- 
struments and wood prepared for him in sufficiency, but yet 
should fashion nothing, would he be benefited at all from the 
possession ?—By no means, said he.—[24.] But what, should 
any one possess wealth, and all such things as we now de- 
nominate good, and should not use them, would he be happy 
through the possession of these goods ?—He certainly would 
not, Socrates.—It is necessary then, said I, as it seems, that 
hé, who is to be happy, should not only possess good things 
of this kind, but should likewise use them.— You speak truly. 
—Is not then, Clinias, the possession and the use of good 
sufficient to make any one happy ?—It appears so to me.— 
Whether, said I, if any one uses good things properly, or if 
he does not ?—~If he uses them properly.— You say correctly, 
said I, for®°I think the evil is greater if a person uses any 
thing whatever not corzectly, than if he lets it alone. For 
the former is wrong ; but the latter is neither right nor wrong ; 
or do we not say so?—He assented.—What then? In the 
workmanship and use of things pertaining to wood, is there 
any thing else that produces a right use than the aciencs of . 


* These words are evidently a needless repetition; or else we jhust - 
adopt what Ficinus found in his MS., and thus translated into Latin, 
“Num bene agent propter ipsam duntaxat possessionem gorum, quer ad... 
perfectionem operis requiruntur,”’ Oe ase 
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enter *—~Certainly not, said. hé.<+So too, in the work= 
righip relating to vases, it-is scierice which causes for them 
a ‘tight (vse).“°—He admitted it—[25,] Whether then, said 
_ d, With respect to the use of those goods which we first men- 
_tioned, wealth, health, and beauty, is it science, leading and 
directing properly action, which enables us to:use every thing 
of this find propery, or is it any thing else?—It is science, 
said he.—Science, then, imparts to men in possession and 
action, not only happiness, but, as it seems, likewise the. well- 
doing.—He confessed it. | 
‘Is there then, said I, by Jupiter, any advantage té be de- 
rived from other possessions, without prudence and wisdom ? 
Will a man be benefited, who, without intellect, possesses 
many things, and performs many adtions? or, with intellect, 
possesses and performs a few? Consider it thus. Wall he 
not, by doing less, err less? and erring less, will he not act 
less improperly? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable ?—Entirely so, said he—Whether then will he 
perform fewer things being poor, than being rich ?—Being 
poor, said he.—And whether being weak or strong ?—Being 
weak.— Whether also, being honoured or dishonoured ?— 
Being dishonoured.—And whether, being brave and temper- 
ate,“! will he do less, or being timid ?—-Being timid ?—[26.] 
(Will not then this happen) if he is indolent rather than ac- 
tive ?—He admitted it.—And if he is slow, rather than quick ? 
and if he sees and hears dully, rather than quickly ?—~In evéry 
thing of this kind we agrecd with each other.—And to crown 
all, I said, it very nearly appears, Clinias, that, with respect 
to all the things which we first asserted to be good, the con- 
clusion js not about this, that they are, taken by themselves, 
good naturally, but, as it seems, that they exist in this man- 
_ner; that if ignorance guides them, they are greater evils 
een their contraries, by how much the more capable they are 
f ministering to that evil leader; but that if prudence and 
wisdom lead them, they are greater goods; but that taken by 
themselves, neither of them is of any worth.—It appears, 


Ih the Greek, after rd dp0iic, Stalbaum thinks ypyo8at, feind-Fust 

above, is to be supplied. So Ficinus has “rectum usum scientia prestat.”’ ° 

“As there is nothing in the reply of Clinias corresponding to“ and 

. temperate,”’ itwis evident there are either too many words in the question 
ot tod fow in the answer. . 
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said he, to be as you ssy.—-What then, from what has been 
said, takes place to us? Is it any thing else than this, that 
not one of the other things is either good ér evil, but that 
of these, being two, wisdom is a good but ignorance an ill ?—~ 
He assented. ; 

Let us then, said I, consider further, what still remains. 
Since we all of us are eager to be happy, ahd we appéar to 
become such from using things, and from using them rightly, 
and science affords the correctness (of use)* and felicity, it is 
requisite, as it seems, that every man should by all possjble 
means end@avour to become most wise; or is it not so?—It 
is so, said he..—[27. | And he ought to thiak“ that he receives 
this from his father, guardians, friends, and the rest, who pro- 
fess themselves to be his lovers, much more thah wealth; and 
to beg qnd pray strangers and fellow-citizens to impart wis- 
dom, is in no respect base; nor is it reprehensible, Clinias, 
for the sake of this, to act the minister and slave to a lover 
and to every man, and to willingly serve him in any honour- 
able service whatever, through an ardent desire of *thecoming 
wise. Or does it not appear so to you? said I.—You appear, 
said he, to me to speak very well.—If, said I, Clinias, wisdom 
can indeed be taught, and does not exist of its own accord 
among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and has 
not yet been assented to by me and you.—But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can be taught.—And I, being de- 
lighted, said, you speak beautifully, O best of men; and you 
have done well in liberating me from a long inquiry about 
this very thing, whether wisdom can, or cannot be taught. 
[28.| Now therefore since it appears to you that it can be 
taught, and that it is the only thing which can make a man 
happy and prosperous, would you say that any thing else is 
necessary than to philosophize? And have you a mind to do 
this ?—Entirely so, Socrates, said he, as much as possible.— 


- © The words “of use,’ have been inserted from Ficinus, “ rectitu- 
dinem—usus.” They are absolutely necessary to preserve the train of 
ideas, 

* To explain this difficult passage, which he says is perfectly sound 
Stalbaumy, after Heindorf, gives a version of what is not a the Greek 
t 


“ As the object of the Meno is to inquire whether virtue can or cannot 
be taught, it ig probable that this dialogue was written about the same 
time as that. ee 

VUL, ALE. r 
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And*I, delighted to hear this,. said, My pattern, O Dionyso- 
doris and Euthydemus, of exhortatory discourses, such as I 
dasized them to be, is of this kind, like a common person’s 
perhaps, and stated at length with difficulty: but let which- 
ever of you is willing, do this very thing according to art, and 
exhibit it tous. But if you are not willing to do this, show to 
the lad in order, from the point where I left off, whether he 
ought to get every science, or whether there is one, which, 
‘when he gets it, he will necessarily be a happy and good man ; 
and. what that science is. For, as I said in the beginning, it is 
of great consequence to us that this youth should become 
wise and good. 

[29.] This then, Crito, did I say; and I paid very great 
attention to what followed, and considered after what manner 
they would handle the discourse, and whence they would 
begin, while they were exhorting the youth to study wisdom 
and virtue. Dionysodorus then, who was the elder of them, first 
began the conference; and all of ‘us looked at him, as about 
to hear immediately some wonderful reasons; which indeed 
happened tous. For the man, Crito, commenced.an admirable 
discourse, which it is proper for you to hear, as being an ex- 
hortation. to virtue.: 

Tell me, Socrates, said he, and the rest of you, who express 
a desire for this youth to become wise, whether you are jest- 
ing when you make this assertion, or truly and seriously 
desire it?—It was then I perceived, that they thought we 
had been previously jesting, when we exhorted them to con- 
verse with the youth, and that on this account they too had 
been jesting, and had not been acting seriously by him. Per- 
ceiving this, I said still more strongly, that we were serious 
in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodorus sajd, See, Socrates 
that you do not (hereafter) deny what you now assert.—I 
have considered this, said I: for I shall never deny it.—[30. ] 
What is it then, said he? Say you that you wish him to be- 
come wise ?—Certainly.—But, said he, is Clinias now wise or 
not ’—He says, not yet at all, and he is no braggart.—But do 
you, ‘said he, wish him to become wise, and not be unlearned ? 
—We acknowledged it.—Do you not then wish him*to be- 
come what he is not; and to be no longer what he now is ?-—. 
And I, on hearing this, was confused.. But he, on my being 
confused, taking up the discourse, said, Since’ you wish him 
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to be no longer what he now is, you wish, as if seems, for 
him to perf$h. And yet such friends and loverg would cer- 
tainly be of much worth,“ who should consider it a thing of 
great moment for their boy-loves to perish. Ctesippus on 
hearing this was indignant, on account of his love for the 
youth ; and said, O Thurian stranger, if it were not rather 
rude to-say so, I would say, On your head ‘be the evil ;4* for 

knowing what do you falsely ascribe to me and the rest a 

thing of this kind, which I think it is unholy to assert, that I 

should be willing for this youth to perish. 

[31.] But, sdid Euthydemus, does it appear to ‘you, 
Ctesippus, that it is possible to speak falsely ?—-By Jupiter, 
said he, it does, unless I am mad.—Whether, when a person 
is asserting a thing about which there is a discourse, or when 
not asserting it—When asserting it.—If then he asserts 
it, he does not say any thing elsc of things existing than 
what he asserts?—For how should he do otherwise, said 

. Ctesippus ?—But of existing things that, of which he speaks, 
is one apart from the rest.—Certainly.—Does he then, when 
he speaks of that thing, not speak of that which has a being ? 

—Yes.—But he who speaks of that which is, and of existing 

beings, speaks the truth ; so that if Dionysodorus speaks of 

beings, he speaks the truth, and utters nothing false against 
you.—He does so, said he; but he, who says this, added 

Ctesippus, does not speak, Euthydemus, of beings.—To this 

Euth¥demus (replied), Are non-entities any thing else than 

things which are not ?—They are not.—Therefore, non-entities 

are beings no wheré.—No where.—Is it possible then for any 
one to do any thing about non-entities, so as to make them to 
exist no where ?47—It does not appear to me, said Ctesippus, 
that he can.——[32. ] What then? When orators speak to 

«8 Unless this is said ironically, the sense would require, as Taylor 
translated, ‘‘ of little worth’’—in Greek, not xairoe wodXov, but ragroe 
Ov odo. 

* That is, “ to perish.” 

, 4? This is the English for the Latin of Ficinus. The Greek Js a mags « 
- @f corrupti¢n, as Winckelmann has the honesty to confess, |Stalbaum . 
‘adopts the reading found in three MSS.,, wor’ éxeivd ye KNecvig rromjoey | 
“@y—-and renders the passage thus: ‘“Is it possible for any one to do any °- 

thing about non-beings, so that any person whatever may.do to ‘Cliniss” 
“what does net exist?” But why there should be any allusion to Clinias’ 
Re does not atate.. Besides, after out» correct Greek requires ‘not the | 
- dative but accpsative, - 8 
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the people, do they nothing ?-They do.something, he re- 
plied.+—If, then, they do something, do they nf also make 
something ? “Yes.—To speak, then, is todo and to make.““— 
He assented.—But no one, said he, speaks of non-entities: for 
he ‘would make something ; but you have acknowledged that 
no one can make non-entities: so that, according to your rea- 
soning, no one cari assert things which are false; but if Diony- 
sodorus speaks, he speaks things which are true, and he speaks 
of entities. —By Jupiter, said Ctesippus, (it is so,) Euthydemus. 
Yet he speaks of entities after a certain manner, though not as 
they subsist—How say you, Ctesippus? s4id Didhysodorus. 
Are there some who speak of things as they are ?— There are 
indeed, said he; and these are men worthy and good, and 
who assert things which are true-—What then? said he; are 
not good things, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned 23—[33. ] 
He conceded.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy 
and the good speak of things as they are ?—I do.—The good 
therefore, Ctesippus, said he, speak ill of evil things, if they 
speak of them as they are.—Truly, said he, by Jupiter, they 
do very much go of bad men, for example; among whom, if 
you are persuaded by me, you will be careful not to be num- 
bered, lest the good should speak ill of you; because you well 
know that the good speak ill of the bad.—Do they not also, 
said Euthydemus, speak in high terms of great men, and in 
warm terms of the fervent ?—Very much so indeed, said Cte- 
sippus ; of cold men therefore they speak coldly, and ‘assert 
that they converse (frigidly).“—You are abusive, Cteajppus, 
said Dionysodorus, you are abusive.—Not I, by Jupiter, said 
he; for, Dionysodorus, I love yous Wut I admonish you as 
my companion, and I endeavour to persuade you, never in my 
presence to so rudely assert, that I wish for the destruction of 
those on whom I set a great value. : 

[34.] I then, since they seemed to me to conduct themselves 
in a rather rude manner towards each other, had some fun 


#8 On the difference between wpdrrey and motéiv,.see Heindorf in 
Charmid. § 23, p. 163, A. 

This word Ficinus has alone ‘preserved in his version,—“ aiuntque 
disserere frigide.”” How strange that the recent editors should have 
failed to remark that yvxpiic was evidently wanting after diadbyeoOay, 
a oe of Plato may be compared . that of Aristoph. in 
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with Ctesippus, and said Tt appears to me, Ctesippus, that we. 
ought to receive from the strangers what they assert, if they 
are willing to give, and not to contend about a word. For if 
they can destroy men in such a manner, as to make them, from 
being wicked and senseless, good and wise, and this too 
whether they have discovered themselves, or learnt from some 
other person a corruption and destruction ofthis kind, so that 
having destroyed him who is wicked, they might afterwards ex- 
hibit him an honest man,—if they know how to effect this, and 
it is evident that they do know; for they say that their ngw- 
ly discovered art does make men good after being wicked,— 
we must therefore consent to this. Let them destroy the 
lad, and make him and all the rest of us wise. But if you 
young men are afraid, let the trial be made on me, as if I were 
a Cariar;®! since, though an elderly man, I am prepared to 
run the risk ; and I deliver myself up to this Dionysodorus, 
as (Pelias 5?) did to [Medea] the Colchian (woman). Let him 
destroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever (else) he , 
pleases with me if he does but render me a good man. [35.] 
And Ctesippus said, I also, Socrates, am prepared to deliver 
myself to these strangers, if they wish, for them to flay me more 
than they flay at present, provided my skin does not end in 
a bladder, like that of Marsyas, but in virtue. Dionysodorus 
indeed here thinks that Iam angry with him. I am not, how- 
ever, angry; but I contradict what I think he has not well 
said against-me. But do not, said he, my noble Dionysodorus, 
call contradiction reviling ; for reviling is a different thing. 
To this Dionysodorus replied, Do you, Ctesippus, compose 
your discourse, as if contradiction existed ?—* Entirely, and 
very much so, said he; or do you, Dionysodorus, think that there 
is not contradiction ? You could not, said he, prove that at any 


% This “therefore”? is manifestly absurd. After ef trioracBoy we 
must write not cvyywpnowper ody, but cvyywonoopey with two MSS. 
and omit ody with one. Stalbaum vainly defends ody. 

51 As if I were a person of no value, as the Carians were said to be in 
war, and li€énce frequently captured and sold as slaves; when they were . 
sometimes put to the torture, for the benefit of their masters. 

58 From the mention of Medea, it is evident that in the words “ boil 
me.’ Plato alluded ‘ta Pelias; who suffered himself to be cut up and 
oiled in a magic cauldron, in the vain hope of being made young agai! 
e eatne story Cicero had in mind, De Senectut. § 23, “nec. me, tah- 
quam Peliam, recoxent.” : 
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time; Wincd You have heard nd one contradicting another.#— 
‘True, said hé; but let us now hear, whether J can prove it to you 
by Ctesippus contradicting Dionysodorus. Could you give a 
reason for this ?54—By all means, said he.—What then? said 
he ;-ate there words® for each of the things that exist’??— 
Certainly, said he.— Whether, then, as each thing is, or as it 
is not ?—As it is. [86.] For if you remember, Ctesippus, said 
he, we have just now shown that no one speaks of a thing as 
it is not. For no one is seen to speak‘ of that which is not. 
But why this? said Ctesippus. Do you and I contradict the 
less ?— Whether then, said he, shall we contradict, if we both of 
us pronounce the word for the same thing, or shall we thus 
assert the same thing ?—He admitted (we should).—But, said 
he, when neither of us gives the word for that thing, shall we 
then contradict ? Or, (will it not follow, ) that thus neither will 
have made any mention at all of the thing ?—And this too he 
granted.—But, said he, when I pronounce the word for that 
. thing, and you for some other thing, do we then contradict each 
other? Or do I then speak of that thing, but you do not speak 
of it in any respect whatever? And how can’ he, who does 
not speak of a thing, contradict him who does? 

And Ctesippus indeed was then silent. But JI, wondering 
at the reasoning, said, How say you, Dionysodorus? For, 
though I have heard this reasoning often, and from many, yet 
I have always wondered at it. For Protagoras and others 
still more ancient have made much use of it.* But to‘me it 
always appears to be wonderful, through its subverting the 
reasoning of others and itself too. I think, however, that I 


‘S853 Such is the literal translation of this passage ; out of which none 
of the editors have, either with or without alterations, been able to elicit 
an atom of sense. J a 

™ So Stalbaum translates. But wapéyety Adyoy ig “to give a reason,” 
while dréyey Adyor is “to bear with a reason,” or “a speech,” as in 
Protag. p, 338, D., and Gorg. p. 465, A., quoted by Stalbaum himself. 
More correctly then did Taylor translate, ‘Can you beat a discourse.” 
Royth explains the words "H cai iréoxore dv rovrov Adyor-—" Wonld 
you answer me on this point?”’ and attributes the wh uestion, to 
Dionysodorus, in which he is followed by Winckelmann and Stalb. ,. : 

6 Ficinus, uncertain how to translate Adyor, has rendered.it“ sermo- 
nes rationesque.” a . at: 

.@ Heindorf’s conjecture, Xéyoyreg for yvdyrsg, has been confirmed by 
two MSS. The fact is, that if Adyo¢ be translated “word,” the sense 
requires Asyovrec; if “reason,” then yrdyreg must be retained. 
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shall learn its truth the;best from you. [87.]°7 Is the reason- 
ing théa.other (than this), that. it is not possible to assert . 
things which are false? For this is the force of the argument. 

Ys it not? And that, the speaker asserts things which are 

true, or does not assert?5’ He admitted it. Whether, then, 

is it not possible to assert things which are false, but possible 
to form a false opinion ?—lIt is not possible,*said he, to form 
even a false opinion.—There is then, said I, no such thing as 
a*false opinion at all— There is not, said he.—Neither then 
is there ignorance, nor are there ignoraht persons. Or would 
not tifis be ignorance, if there were the power to speak 
falsely of things ?—Certainly, said he.—But, said I, this is 
not possible.—It is not, said he.—Do you make this assertion, 
Dionysodorus, for the sake of talking, that you may say what 
is strange ? or do you really think that no man is ignorant ? 
—Confute, said he, the assertion. Is it possible, according to 
your assertion, to confute when no man speaks falsely ?—It is 
not, said Euthydemus.—Neither did I, suid Dionysodorus, 
order you to confute.*8 For how can any one order that, 
which does not exist ?—O Euthydemus, I said, I do not clearly 

understand these clever and coherent assertions; but I have 
somehow a muddled perception of them. Perhaps then I 
shall ask something rather unpleasant ; but do you pardon me, 

See then. [38.] For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, 
nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is 
it po&sible for any one to err, when he does any thing. For 


575? Here too is another passage, which Heusde was the first to confess 
had become confused. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, ‘Num 
sibi id vult sermo, ut falsa dicere impossibile sit, oporteatque illum, qui 
loquitur, vera proferre, vel] omnino non loqui.” 

56 Heusde was the first to notice the difficulty here. For Dionysodorus 
had just before b&l Socrates to confute. He, therefore, proposed to read, 
‘OLN dp’ éxédevor, tpn, we viv 67 d Ascovvoddwpog, tkehéyEat, “ Nor did J 
bid you, said he, as did Dionysodorus just now, to confute.” This 
emendation so simple has been rejected by Winckelmann, who fancies 
‘there is some ‘nice distinction, which, however, he does no¢.point out, 
between édéyEae and s&eAéyZac: while Stalbaum, after asserting that the. 
learned hee vainly tortured their braing about the meaning, adds, not. 
very wisely, that no one will easily discover, by conjecture, what Plato 
reall its. He was then not aware, that there is a lacuna here, supplied: 
in bark by three MSS.: ‘And do you not order me now, Euthydemua, 
Bai L—(No.) For how, said he, can one order that which does not ex 
ist t-” In Greek, Ob82 wedadecc Ert viv, Fy O' iyo, b HUOdOnpe; Td yao 
pa Oy sing Av rep, fF be, wsdedoae ; 
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the doer cannot err in what he does. Do you not say #0 f= 
dest so, said he.—This then, said I, is the unpleasant question. 

or if we do not err, either acting, or speaking, or thinking, 
if this be the case, of what, by Jupiter, are ye come as the 
teachers? Did you not just now say, that you could, the best 
of all men, impart virtue to a person willing to learn ?—Then 
said Dionysodorus, taking up the discourse, Are you such a 
crone,® Socrates, as to remember now what we first said, and 
would even now remember any thing I said last year, yet do 
not, know how to use what has been said at present ?—For 
(the words), said I, are difficult (to understand), arf very 
reasonably so; for they are spoken by wise men; since it is 
very difficult to make use of the last words you are saying. 
For what do you mean, Dionysodorus, by the expression, “I 
know not how to use”? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it? Since, tell me, what other con- 
ception do you form of these words, “I do not know how to 
use the words.”—[39.| But what you say, said he, this is 
very difficult to use. Since answer.—{ What,) before you 
have answered Dionysodorus ? said I.—Will you not answer? 
said he.—Is it just? (said I).—It is certainly just, said he.— 
For what reason? said I. Or is it plain that it is for this; 
because you, a very wise person in words, have now come to 
us, and know when you ought to answer, and when not; and 
now you will not answer a jot, as knowing that you ought 
not.—You are 1 babbler, said he, and are careless in answer- 
ing. But, my good man, be obedient and answer ; since you 
acknowledge that I am a wise man.—I must yield then, said 
I, and, as it seems, to necessity; for you are the ruler. Ask, 
then.— Whether then do things that have a soul understand ? 
or soul-less things also?—Those that have a goul.—Do you 
know then, said he, any word that has a soul ?—Not I, by 
Jupiter.—[40.] Why then did you just now ask me, what 
my word understood ?°!—For what else, said I, ¢han because 


** The English “‘ crone”’ is evidently derived from the Greek Kpovog, 
by which was meant “an old fool,” as shown by Aristop Neg. 926, 
Zone. 1458. Winckelmann, however, still sticks to xevdc, fuupd in all 
the MSS. but two. 

“— In these two places, “since ’’ is perfectly absurd, although not no- 
ticed by any editor. In fact, the whole passage is a mass of corruption, 
arising chiefly from interpolations. 

“ In the original, 8, re pos voot +d pipe, literally, “what my word 
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Y have erred through’ my: ‘stupidity : or, ‘did I not err, but 
rightly said this too, when I asserted that my-words undér- 
stood? Whether then will you say that I did err, or I did 
not? For ,if I have not erred, neither will you confute, 
although you. 2,a wise man; nor have you the power to 
make use of tim, _ertion; but if I have erred, neither thus 
do you speak rightly, in saying that it is not possible to err, 
And I say this not in opposition to what you asserted last 
‘year. But this discourse, said I, O Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, ‘segms to remain in the same state, and still, as of old, 
having thrown down others, to fall itself; nor for this not t6 
happen has it been discovered even by your art, and this too 
so wonderful for the accuracy of reasoning.—Ctesippus then 
said, You certainly say wonderful things, O men of Thurii 
or Chies, or from whatever place you are, and by whatever 
name you ,defight to be called; as you care not to talk wildly. 
—(41.] And I, fearing lest reviling should take place, again 
softened down Ctesippus, and said, What { told Clinias just 
now, I say also, Ctesippus, to you, that you do not know the 
wisdom of these strangers how wonderful it is. They are, 
however, unwilling to exhibit it to us seriously ; but are imi- 
tating Proteus the Egyptian © sophist, and deceive us by their. 
sorcery. Let us, therefure, imitate Menelaus,® and not sepa- 
rate ourselves from the men, till they have thoroughly shown 
us on what point they are scrious; for I think that something 
of theirs very beautiful will appear, when they begin to be 
serious; and let us beg and exhort and pray them to exhibit 
themselves thoroughly. 

It seems then good to me to again point out in what man- 
ner I prayed them to appear to me; for I will endeavour, as 
far as I can, ¢o go through all in order® from where I then 
left off, that 1 may call thei out to pity me; and that com- 
miserating me on a tenter-hook and acting seriously, they may 
act rie | themselves. But do you, Clinias, said I, enable 
me to”recollect from what point we broke off. [42.] As I 


‘ 


‘ TNDERSTOOD for me,”’ the words of Socrates are perverted by the sophist, 
that he might play on the verb “ understand.” Tayor. | 
#.9:,Plato here, and in Euthyphr. p. 15, and Pseudo-Plato in Ion, p. 
$41; E:, refer to Hom. Od. iv. 394. 3 es 
* The word way, which is required by é&jc¢ and dcekOety; has ‘been 
suckily' preserved in three MSS. —— 
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think,.we broke off some where there, when we acgnowledged 
atdast that we ought to philosophize ; did we not ‘—Yes, said 
he.—But philosophy is.a possession of knowledge; is if not 
Bo? said L—vYes, said he—By possessing then what know- 
ledge, shall we rightly possess it? Is not this the’simple fact, 
that (it is by possessing) that (knowledge) which will benefit 
us ?—Certainly, said he.—Would it then benefit us at all, if 
we knew to know by going about in what part of the earth 
the most gold had been dug ?—Perhaps so, said he.— But 
formerly, I replied, this was our decision, that we should gain 
nothing, even though, without labour, and without digging 
the earth, all the gold (that exists) should be ours. So that 
if we knew how to make the rocks of gold,® even this know- 
ledge would be nothing worth: for if we knew not how to 
use the gold, (its possession) would appear to be of.no ad- 
vantage. Or do you not remember? said L—*«I remember 
very well, said he.—Nor, as it seems, will any advantage be 
derived from any other science, either relating to money 
matters or to medicine, or to any other, by which a person 
knows how to make any thing, but does not (know) how to 
use what he makes. Is it not so ?—He assented.—Nor even 
if there were a science to make men immortal, without their 
knowing how to make use of such immortality, would there 
be, it seems, any advantage from it, if it is fair to infer any 
thing from what has been previously admitted.—In all these 
points we both agreed. / 
[43.] There is a need then, O handsome youth, of some sci- 
‘ence of such a kind, said I, as that there may concur in it both 
the power to make, and the knowledge how to use that which 


,@ Not a single editor has seen the absurdity of the expression, ércrai- 
pe8a yeyvwoxecy, and still less that the sense requires ér@raipeOa yeywr- 
donecy, i. e. “ knew to proclaim;” for the two words are constantly con- 
founded, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 314, and I could now 
add not a few places more. Ficinus has merely “ si sciremns, quibus in 
terris aurum multum effodiatur.’’ " 

® From this passage it would seem that in Plato’s time some attempts 
had been made to discover the philosopher’s, stone; unless i¢ Uisaid that 
there is an allusion to the circumstance mentioned in the fragment of a 
comedy by Eubualus, called Glaucus, who, like’ Proteus, was.a marine 
deity, and was feigned to say—‘ We once the sons of Ce¢rops did per- 
suade To march out to Hymettus, and with arms In hand.and three 
seeding: against the ants; Since grains of molten" geld: liad there 
3s pe ne 
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one makes.—lt appeats 80, said’ he.—° We are far then, it- 
seems, from being skilfial lyre-makers, or from possessing any 
knowledge of that kind; for there the art that makes is on 
one side, agg on the other the art: that uses, (and there is a 
division abut the same thing).“° For the lyre-making and 
the harp-making (arts) differ very much from each other, Is 
it not so?—He assented.—Nor shall we, it is plain, require 
the flute-making art ; for this is another such-like art.67—-He 
was of that opinion.—But, by the gods, said I, if we ‘should 
Jearn the grt of composing speeches, is this the art from the 
possession of which we should be happy ?—I think not, said: 
Clinias, taking up the (discourse).®—Of what proof, said I, 
do you make use ?—I see, said he, some speech-makers, who 
do not know how to use their own speeches that they make 
themsebves, just as lyre-makers do with their lyres;® but 
here are others able to use the speeches which those have 
made, although unable to make speeches themselves. It is 
plain, then, that with respect to specches, the art of making 
is separate from the art of using them.—[44.] You appear to 
me, said I, to give a sufficient proof that the art of speech- 
makers is not that art, by the possession of which a person 
would be happy; and yet I thought that here would appear 
the science, ot’ which for a long time we have been in search. 
For to me those very speech-makers, Clinias, appear to be 
vastly wise, when I am in their company ; and this very art 


88 After all the efforts of scholars to recover what Plato wrote, I con- 
fess my inability to understand a word of what is found in Stalbanm’s 
text. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Permultum igitur abest, ut lyrarum fabros esse nos 
oporteats talemque scientiam assequi. In his enim ars eflicicns ab arte, 
que utitur, circa idem distinguitur :’’ which is precisely what the train of 
ideas requires. 

* Instead of éhe sense contained in these words, Ficinus has more to 
the purpose—“ Ea siquidem ab illa, que utitur, discrepat.” , 

® Taylor omitted ‘‘ taking up (the discourse)” answering to the 
Greek umo\gBaiv, because he found in the Latin wf Ficinus no transla- 
tion of that word, while all the more recent editors have failed to 
observe that vroAaGwy is never, and could be never, introduced into a' 
‘reply. ‘Here is some error here, which I will leave for otfers to correg}, . 
' ‘The remedy, I suspect, is not far off. a 

* Ficinus has,.what is much more clear than the Greek, “ perindg uti 
nesciunt,.a¢ lyris fabri ipsi lyrarum, qui ad aliorum usus lyras. cqnstrux- 
erunt,. quas-et, qni ‘illis utuntur, facere nesciunt,’’ i.e. ‘just ad lytes- 
makers themselvas,.who make lyres for the use of others, cannot use the: 
lyres, which those,.;who use them, cantot make.” . 
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of theits also appears vo ve sometning divine and elevated. 
This, however, is by no means wonderful. ‘For it is a por- 
tion of the art of charming, and is but a little inferior to it ; 
for thé art of charming is that by which viper? and pha- 
Jangia,”! and scorpions, and other wild animals, and even 
diseases are charmed ; but this happens to be the charming 
and soothing of judges, and of persons assembling at public 
imeetings, and of other mobs. Or are you of a different 
opinion ?—I am not, said he; but it appears to me as you 
say.;-Where then, said I, shall we yet turn ourgelves? to 
what art ?-—I do not well see the way, said he.—But I think, 
said I, that I have discovered (the art).—What is it? said 
Clinias.—The art of a general, said I, appears to me, more 
than any other, to be that, by possessing which a person would 
be happy.—It does not appear so to me.—Why not? said I.— 
This is certainly a man-hunting art.—What then? said IL— 
[45.] No (part), said he, of the hunting art itself’* extends 
beyond hunting and getting into the hand; but when persons 
have got into their hands what they have hunted, they are 
not able to use it; but hunters and fishermen assign it to 
cooks. But on the contrary, geometricians, astronomers, and 
those skilled in arithmetic—for these also are of the hunting 
art—for each of these” do not make diagrams, but find out 
things existing. As then not knowing how to use them, but 
only to hunt for them, they deliver up their inventiong for 
those to make a bad use” of in dialectics—such at least of them 
as are not very stupid.—Be it so, I said, O most beautiful and 
most wise Clinias. But is such the case ?—Certainly. And 
thus in the same manner, said he, generals, when they have 
. taken a city or camp, deliver it over to statesmen; for they 
know not how to use the things they hgve takgn; just as, I 


Routh quotes from Virgil, En. vii. 755, ‘ Vipereo generi et graviter 
spirantibus hydris Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque-solebat Mul- 
cebatque iras et morsus arte levabat.”’ _ 

.™ The phalangia were a kind of venomous animal, with many lega, 
like a spider. : a 
 Qut of this corrupt passage no editor has yet been able to make 
any thing satisfactorily. : 

* Here too is another corrupt passage; where a future editor of Plato 
‘will find not a little to try his sagacity. Heeger, 2 
+ _™ This is the proper meaning of xaraxpqoOas. Hence itis evident 

‘that Plato is speaking ironically. Otherwise he would have said xypgjo@as, 
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think, the catchers of quails deliver them, up to quail-feeders. 
[46.] If then, he said, -we are in want of that ait which, 
whether making or, hunting, knows itself how to use what 
it possesses, and is such an art as will render us happy, we 
must, said he, instead of the general’s seek out some other art. 

Cri. What say you, Socrates? Did that lad talk thus ? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito? * 

Cri. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had 
Gpoken thus, he would not have wanted either Euthydemus 
or any other man for his instruction. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it not espe that spoke thus? 
for I do not remember. 

Cri. What, Ctesippus? 

Soc, This, however, I well know, that it was neither Eu- 
thydemys nor Dionysodorus who spoke thus. But, good 
Crito, was it not some divinity, who being present said theese 
things ?, For I well know that I heard them. 

Cri. It is so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and to me jit soneat 
very much so indeed, to have been some divinity. But after 
this, did you still search out any art? And have you dis- 
covered or not that, for the sake of which you made the 
search ? 

[47.] Soe. Whence, blessed man, did we discover it? But 
we were altogether a subject of laughter, like children that 
run after larks; for we continually thought we should imme- 
diatdly catch each of the sciences, but they were always 
flying secretly away. Why therefore should I speak to you 
about the majority ? But when we came to the regal art, and 
thoroughly considered whether it is that, which imparts and 
works out happiness, here falling, as it were, into a labyrinth, - 
when we thought we were now at the end, we again turned 
round in our Course, and appeared to be at the beginning of 
our inquiry, and we wanted just as much (of the mark), as 
when we were first making the search. | 

Cri, But‘how did this happen, Socrates, to you ? 

Soe.’ | will tell you. For the art of the statesman and that 
of the king it has been determined by us are the same. 

[48.] Cri. What then?” 

Soc. To this art then, as alone knowing how to make:g: 
proper uge of things, have the general's art and the other. arta... 

™ This question is omitted by Ficinus, | 
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(determined)™ to give dominion over those works of which 
they anéthe mere artisans. This then clearly appeared to us 
to be‘the art we were seeking, and, the cause of good conduct 
_in @-¢éity; and really, according to the Jambic verse of 
. dechylus,” that it alone is seated in the stern ‘of the city, 
directing, as by the rudder, all things, and commanding all 
',, persons to do all things useful. : 
' Cri. Does not this then appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art ? 
_ Soe. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
‘ after this happened to use For we were considering again 
somehow thus, Joes that regal art, which rules over all, 
effect any thirig for us or nothing? We said to each other 
‘that it certainly will. For would not you too assert this, 
Crito ? 
Cri. I would. 
Soc. What then would you say is its effect? Just as if I 
should ask you, what effect does the physician’s art produce 
in all the-things over which it rules? Would you not say it 
is health ? 
Cri. T should. 
[49.] Sée. And what does agriculture, your art, effect in 
-all the things over which it rules? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth ? 
_ Cri. I would. ee 
‘Soc. And what does the regal art effect, while it comnfands 
every thing over which it rules? Perhaps you do not very 
well see your way. 
Cri. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. : 
: Soc. Nor do we, Crito. But thus much at least you know 
that if it is that art, which we are seeking, it ought to be useful. 
Cri, Certainly. 
Soc. Ought it not, therefore, to impart to us a certain 
good ? 
Cri. ‘Necessarily so, Socrates. 


8 Heindorf says that éofay may easily be ny do from tHe pre 
ceding %ofe. He got the idea from Ficinus, who has inserted the verb 

* viderentur.”’ But the arts could not be said to come to any determina- 
tion. Plato wrote, I suspect, wapadWéaar, corrupted subesquently inte 


Mapadddva, . 
i * The passage alluded to is in S. Th. 2. 
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Soc. But we have acknowledged to each othe, I and Cli- 
‘nias, that good is nothing else than a certain scienice, 

Cri. Yes, you did say so. 

Soe. The other works‘ then, which one may aay belong to 
the statesman’s art—but these would be many—for example, to 
make the citizens rich, free, and free fr se sedition—do not 
they all appear to be neither evil nor good? But it is neces- 
sary for this art to make men wise, and to impart knowledge, 
ff it is to be that, which benefits and renders men happy. 

[50.] (ri. It is so: and thus ft was agreed upon by you, 
as you have narrated the discourse. 

Soc. Does then the regal art make men wise and good? 

Cri. What prevents it, Socrates? = * 

Soc. Does it then make all men so, and good in all respects §, 
And iss it the art which furnishes every science, that of the 
currier, of the carpenter, and all the other crafts ? 

Cri. I think not, Socrates. ) 

Soc. But what science (does it furnish)? To what pur- 
pose do we employ it? For of no works, either good or evil, 
ought it to be the artificer, but to impart no other science than 
itself. Let us then say what it is; to what purpose we should 
use if. Are you willing, Crito, we should say it is that, y 
which we make others good ? 

Cri. Entirely so. 

Soc. But in what will these be good, and to what purpose 
will’they be useful? Or shall we still say that they will make 
others good, and that those others will make others so? How- 
ever, they no where appear to us in what way they are good ; 
because we have held in no honour the works, which are said 
to belong to the statesman’s science. But in reality, there 1s, 
according to the proverb,” Corinthus the son of Jupiter ; and 
as I have said, we are still equally, or even more, wanting to- 
“wards knowing what the science is, which will make us 
ik: 

Bis By Jupiter, Socrates, you have come, it seems, to a _ 

4, difficulty. 
‘Soc. I myself then, Crito, since I had fallen into... 
this di culty, sent forth every kind of cry and entreated the 


“7 ‘By ‘this proverb is meant a weariness from words repeated : ae 
is origin in rather obscure ; see the Scholia here, and on Pindgs Remi oy 
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strangers, and.called tipo them,.as if they were the Dioscuri,*” 
to sa¥e us, ‘both me and the lad,.from the triple waves of the: 
-diseoigrse ; to be by all means serious, and seriously to show 
“us'what that science is, by the possession of. which we may. 
‘pass-well through the remainder of life. : 
Cri. And was then Euthydemus willing to show you any 
thing ? i 
‘ioe. How not? And he began, my friend, the discourse 
very magnificently thus. Whether, said he, Socrates, shall 1 
teach you this science about which you formerly were at a loss, 
or show you that you possess it?—-O blessed man, said I, are 
you able to effect this ?—Certainly, said he.—Show me, then, by 
Jupiter, said I, that I possess it; for this is much easier than 
for a man so old to Jearn.—Come then, said he, answer me, 
Is there any thing which you know ?—Certainly, said I; 
many ® things, but trifling.—[52.] It is sufficient, said he. 
’ Does it then appear to you to be possible, that any thing which 
exists should not be what it is?—It does not, by Jupiter. 
‘——Did you not say that you knew something ?—I did.—Are 
you not then knowing, if you know ?—Certainly, in that very 
thing.—It makes no difference. But is it not necessary that 
-you, being knowing, should know all things ?—It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many other things which I do 
not know.—If then you do not know a thing, you are not 
knowing ?—Of that thing, friend, said I—Are you not then, 
aaid he, less knowing? But you just now said,"that you were 
knowing; and thus you are the very same person that you are,®! 
and again not the same person, according to the same things, 
(and)®? at the same time.—Be it so, I said, Euthydemus: for, 
‘aceording to the saying, “You rattle indeed very pretty.”® 


The Dioscuri are Castor and Pollux, the sons of leeda by Jupiter, 
who were invoked by sailors when in danger during a storm. See the 
commentators on Horace, Od. I. 3. 2. ; 

® As Socrates professed to know only that he knew nothing, Serranus 
justly found fault with cai wodAd. Nor has a single scholar, as far as I 
can learn, been able to get rid of the objection; although it were easy to 
do so by a very slight alteration. 

‘1 Instead of ‘ that you are,” the train of ideas seems to require that 
you were,” in Greek, 3¢ 08a, not d¢ é. 

This “and” Taylor found in Ficinus “ simul et secundum eadem :"’ 
which leads to dua cal xard ratra. And thus the difficulty is overcome, 
at which Schleiermacher and others had stumbled, in eave: rgtra dna. 

* In lieu of xadd 61) rdvra Néyerc, Stalbaum has edited cada 39 wae 
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How then do I know that science which we were seeking ? 
since it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be.. 
If I know one thing, do I know all things? For I cannot be 
knowing and not knowing at the same time. And since I 
know all things, do I possess that knowledge likewise? Is this 
then what you say? And is this that wise thing ?—You are, 
Socrates, said he, confuting yourself.—[53.] But what, said I, 
Euthydemus, are you not suffering the very same thing? For 
whatever I may suffer together with you and Dionysodorus 
here, O beloyed head, I shall not take much to heart. Tell me, 
do you not know some things, and know n6t others ?—By no 
means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus.—How say you? said I. 
Do you then know nothing ?—Certainly,™ said he.-—Do you 
then know all things, said J, since you know any thing what- 
ever ?—All things, said he.—And you too, if you know one 
thing, know all things.—O Jupiter! I replied, how wonderful 
and mighty a good you tell me has appeared. Do then all other 
men likewise know all things, or nothing ?—They surely, said 
he, do not know some things, but do not know others ;*° and. 
are at'the same time knowing, and not knowing.—But how is 
this? said J.—All men, he said, know all things, if they know 
one thing.—O, by the gods! said I, Dionysodorus,—for it is 
now manifest to me that you are serious, though I with diffi- 
culty invoked you to be so,—do you in reality know all things ? 
For instance, the art of a carpenter and a cobbler ?—-Certainly, 
said he.—And are you also able to stitch shoes ?—I am, by: 
Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them.—Do you also know 


rayeic, the conjecture of Abresch, who refers the gl. in Hesych. and Pho- 
i;tius, KaAd 62 marayeic, to this passage; where Plato seems from the 
© Scholia to have alluded to the Pewpyoi of Aristophanes. ‘ 

% This answer ought to be, as ‘Taylor translated it, ‘‘ Far from it.” But 
such is not the me&ning of Kai pe\a. Instead then of oddéy in the pre- 
veding question one would prefer ed y’ év. 

®% T'o get rid of the tautology in the two portions of this answer, Stal- 
baum supposes that Dionysodorus speaks ironically; as if a direct 
answer could be ironical, as well as an indirect question. Ficinus has 
‘Non enim dicendfim videtur scire eos aliqua, nescire alia:”? which 
seems todead to Ob ydp Ost elareiv, ign, Ore ra pey Urioravrat, Td 62 ove 
éxiorayras. But a'Sophist should assert something decisive; not say 
merely od det elaretv. Wincke!mann preserves dj7ov but reads é¢qy, and 
gives all the words down to “ All men, he said,” to Socrates. But Stal. 
haum correctly ghserves that ¢ny—igny—zy oO” iyw, could not be thus ap-- 
plied to the sane person; nor could d\Ad ri’ be found except in the 
specch pf another party. Perhaps Plato wrote,—i¢y, le0’ 811 rd piv— 
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such things as these, the number of the stars and the sands 75 
—[54.} Perfectly so, said he. Think you. we should not 
- confess that we do ?—And Ctesippus then, taking up (the dis- 
course), said, By Jupiter, Dionysodorus, show me seme proof 
of these things, that I may know that you are speaking the 
truth.— What proof shall I show ? said he.-—Do you know how 
many teeth®? Euthydemus has, and docs Euthydemus know 
how many you have ?—Is it not enough, said he, for you, to 
hear that we know all things ?=-By no means, said he; but 
only tell us this one thing more, and show that you speak the 
truth. And if ybdu tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you appear on our counting them to have known this, we 
will then believe you in other things likewise. They then, 
thinking they were mocked at, were unwilling (to comply), 
but acknowledged they knew all things, while they were 
questioned on each point singly by Ctesippus. For there was 
nothing which Ctesippus did not ask them without conceal- 
ment, and at last even if they knew the most indecent 
things. And they, confessing that they did know, advanced 
most bravely against the questions, like wild boars pressing 
on against the blow; [55.j so that I too, Crito, was at length 
compelled myself through my incredulity to ask Euthydemus, 
whether Dionysodorus knew also how to dance? and he said, 
Perfectly so.—Ilowever, said I, he surely does not know 
how to act the tumbler upon swords,®® and to be whirled on a 
wheel,®8 being so old. (Or,)* so far (towards) wisdom has he 
come ?—There is nothing, said he, which he does not know. 
—But whether, said I, do you only now know all things, or 
have you always (known them) ?—Always, said he.—And 
when you were children, and as svon as you were born, did 
you know ?—All things, said both of them tpgether.—To us 


* Here seems to be an allusion to a philosopher, uke Archytas, whom 
Horace addresses ‘‘ Te maris et terra numerogne carentis arene Men~ 
surem.”’ . 

87 Porson on Aristoph. Plut. 1057, was the first to point out the simil- 
arity in the jokes of the comic poet and the philosopher; and Dobree the 
fragment of Lysias, quoted by Athenseus, to witich he might have added 
Pseudo-Demetr. de Elocut. 9 275, 

* Feats, like those mentioned in the text, are said te be performed 
even now in the East. Routh refers to Xenoph, Sympos. 2, and 
Winckelmann to Anabas. v. 9. 

® Heusde and Heind. insert #, “ or,” which Stalb. incorrectiy rejects. 
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the thing appeared to be incredible. But said Euthydemus, 
Do you disbelieve, Socrates ?—-Except, I said, that it is likely 
you are wise men. —But, said he, if you are willing to give 
me answers, I will also show you, giving your assent to these 
wonderful things.—Indeed, I shall®! most gladly, said I, be 
confuted on these points. For if Iam wise, not knowing it, 
and you demonstrate this that I know all things, and have al- 
ways (known), what greater wind-fall than this could I find 
in’all my life?—Answer then, said he.—{56.] Ask me, as 
one that wijl answer.— Whither, then, Socrates, said he, do 
you know any thing or not ?—I do.—Do you then know by that 
thing, through which you are knowing, or by any thing clse ? 
—By that by which I am knowing: for I suppose you mean 
the soul. Or do you not mean it?—Are you not ashamed 
of yourself, Socrates? said he. You ask a question when you 
are asked one.—DBe it so, said I; but what shall I do? For I 
will do as you bid me. (But) when I knew not what it is 
you ask me, you nevertheless order me to answer and not to 
ask a question.— You, doubtless, said he, understand what I 
say.—I do, said L—Now then answer tu that which you do 
understand.— What then, said IJ, if you ask a question, think- 
ing in one way, and I understand it in another, and then 1 
give an answer to it, is it enough for you, if I answer nothing 
to the purpose?—To me it would, said he, but not to you, I 
think.—TI will not, by Jupiter, answer, said I, before I hear.” 
— You will not answer, said he, to what you may happen to un- 
derstand, because you are a trifler, and more of a silly old 
man thay is becoming.—And I then perceived he was annoyed 
at me for defining precisely what was said, as he was desirous’ 
‘to make me his prey by placing his words around me (as a net). 
I recollected, therefore,” that Connus was always annoyed at 
me, when I did not yield to him, and that afterwards he paid 


 ()n this passage see Heind., Winckelm., Stalb., who all differ, without 
any of them being able to discover what Plato wrote 

& Ficinus has “ redargutio erit,”’? which leads to éeAey£opuat, fut. med., 
for (EehkeyxOnoopar, in lica of deAEyyouan. 

% Afier “I hear,” there is evidently an omission of some words, which 
Ficinus supplies by his version, “non prius respondebo, quam quomodo 
respondendum sit, intellexero,”’ i. e. “‘ I will not answer, before I ursider- 
stand how I am to answer.” ; 

* This “ therefore’ is without meaning. One MS, has yép for od». 
Plato wrote 0 es— ‘ 

a 4 
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leag_.attention, to me, a3 one that was ignorant. [57.] But 
singe I had determined to go as a scholar to those men, I 
thought I ought to yield, lest they should consider me a stupid 
fellow,.and not receive me asa scholar, Hence J said, If it 
seems: good for you to act thus, Euthydemus, let it be done: 
for ‘perhaps in every respect you, who possess the art, know 
better how to converse than I do, who am an unskilled indi- 
vidual, Question me then again from the beginning.—Answer 
then’ again, said he, whether you know what you know by 
something or not.—I do, said I, by the soul.—Again, said he, 
this man in his answer adds to the questions he is asked. For 
I did not ask by what you know, but if you know by any 
thing.—Again ‘I said, I have answered more than was neces- 
sary, through my want of ‘instruction; but pardon me. For 
I will now answer simply, that I know always by something, 
what I know.— But, said he, whether do you always know by 
the same thing? Or is it at one time by this thing and at an- 
other time by another ?—Always by this, said I, when I know. 
—Again, said he, will you not cease to speak beside (the ques- 
tion) ?—But (I fear, said I,) lest this “ always” should trip us 
up.—It will not us, said he; but, if at all, it will you. But 
answer me, Do you always know by this ?—Always, I said; 
‘since I must take away the “ when.”—[58.] You therefore 
always know by this. And always knowing, whether do you 
know some things by that, by which you know, and other 
things by something else? or do you know all things by 
that?—All things, said I, which I know, by that.—This has 
come, said he, the same by-answer.—I take away then, said 
“I, the words “ which I know.”—Take not away, said he, even 
one word; for I make you no request.““—But answer me, 
Would you be able to know all things, unless you could know 
all things ?—This would be a prodigy, said I.—Add now, said 
he, whatever you like; for you confess that you know all 
things.—I appéar to have done so, said I; since the expres- 
sion, “ the things which I know,” possess no power whatever ; 
[but I know all things].°—Have you not then confessed that 
“ After ‘‘ request’ understand, “to take away any thing,” as shown 
by Pheedon. p. 95, E., quoted appositely by Winckelmann, otdiv—obr' 

ageheiy obre xpooOeivar Séopat. 
** Heindorf correctly wished to expunge the words wévra dé iwiara- 


pat, which Winckelmann and Stalbaum vainly attempt to preserve. For 
they plainly interfere with the whole train of thought. 
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you always know by that thing by which you know? whe-. 
ther it be when you know, or in whatever way you please: 
for you have confessed that you know always, and all things 
at the same time. It is evident, therefore, that you knew 
when you was a boy, and when you was begotten, and when 
you was born; and even before you was born, and before hea- 
ven and earth were produced, you knew all things, if you always 
possessed knowledge ; and you," by Jupiter, said he, will know 
always, and all things, if I wish it.—[59.] And may you wish 
it, much-hoaoured Euthydemus, said I, if you speak the truth 
in reality. But I do not quite believe that you are sufficient 
for this, unless this your brother here, Dionysodorus, assist you 
with his counsel: and thus perhaps you would be (sufficient).% 
But tell me, said I—for in other things I cannot contend against 
you, men*of such portentous wisdom, (nor say) that I do not 
know all things, since you assert it—low, Euthydemus, shall I 
say that I know that good men are unjust? Come, tell me,. 
do I know this, or do I not know it ?—Yo6u certainly know it, 
said he.— What, said I, (do I know) ?—That good men are not 
unjust.—This, I said, I perfectly knew a long time ago. But: 
I am not asking this; but where did I learn that good men 
are unjust No where, said Dionysodorus.—I do not there- 
fore, said J, know it.—Luthydemus then said to Dionysodorus, 
You are destroying the reasoning; and this man will appear 
to be not knowing, that he is at the same time both knowing 
and not knowing. ([60.] And Dionysodorus blushed. But, 
Euthydemus, said I, how say you? Does not your brother, 
who knows all things, appear to you to speak correctly ?— 
» But am I the brother of Euthydemus? said Dionysodorus, 
hastily taking up the discourse.— And I said, Leave me alone, 
my good man, tid Euthydemug shall have taught me how I know 
that good men‘are unjust; and do not begrudge me the lesson. 


* Bekker has cal vai pa Ail’, é¢n, a’rdg dei—Heindorf was the 
first to object to adrdc, and to suggest ebOt¢ aei at.—Stalbaum prefers. 
ante aéi.—Winckelmann unites avré¢ with ai, “ and even you your- 
se f.”* ; 
_* Stalbaum omits the words otrw dé rdéy’ dv. He should have read, 
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—You are flying away, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and are 
unwilling to answer.—And reasonably so, said I: for I am 
‘inferior even to either one™ of you; so that I have a great 
‘need to fly from the two. For Iam somehow far weaker than 
Hercules; who was not able to contend with the Hydra—a 
sophist that did by her wisdom, if one head of the discourse 
was cut off, send up again many instead of one—and at the 
Same time with the Crab,° a certain other sophist, who, ag it 
appears to me, had come recently from the sea; and when it 
was annoying Hercules on the left hand by spea#king to and 
biting him, he called upon Iolaus, the son of his brother, to 
aid him; and he gave him sufficient aid. But if my Tolaus, 
Patrocles, !% were to come, he would rather produce mis- 
chief. 

[61.] Answer then, said Dionysodorus, since thi tale has 
been sung by you, whether IJolaus was more the nephew of 
Hercules than of you.—It is then best for me, Dionysodorus, 

said I, to answer you. For you will not desist—of this I am 
pretty well certain—froin asking questions, and grudging me 
(to learn), and hindering Euthydemus from teaching mie that 
wise thing.— Answer, however, said he.—I will answer tlien, 
said I, that Jolaus was the nephew of Hercules, but, as it ap- 
pears to me, mine not at all. For my brother, Patrocles, was 
not his father ; but Iphicles, who nearly resembles him in name, 
was the brother of Hercules.—But is Patrotles, said he, your 
brother ?—Certainly, said I; for he had thesame mother, though 
not the same father with myself.—He is then your brother, 
and not your brother.—I said, He was not from the same fa- 
ther, O best of men: for his father was Cheredemus, but mine 
Sophroniscus.—But, said he, Sophroniscus was a father, and 
Chzredemus (likewise). —Certainly, said I;sthe former was 
my father, and the latter his.— Was not then, said he, Chere- 
demus different from a father?—From my father, said L— 


%* Instead of érépov Ficinus found in his MS. éxarépov, as shown by 
his ‘ alterutro.”’ 

*® This contest of Hercules with the Crab is mentioned by Apollodorus 
in Biblioth. Il. 5. 2, and Palephatus Incredibil. fab. 39 

1% To this brother of Socrates ‘Winckelmann thinks there is an allusion 
in Aristoph. Plut. 84, where he is described as a eee who had never 
washed himself from the time of his birth. 
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Was he then (said he) a father, different from a father? Or 
are you the same thing as the! stone ?—([62.] I fear, said J, 
lest under you I shall appear to be the same; but I do not’ 
think so myself.—Are you then, said he, different from the !! 
stone ?-—Different, certainly —Being then something different 
from a stune, you are not a stone: and being different from 
gold, you are not gold.—It is so.— Will not Chewredemus then, 
since he is different from a father, be not a father ?—It seems, 
said I, he is not a father.—For certainly, said Euthydemus, 
taking up tlfe discourse, if Charedemus is a father, and Sophkro- 
niscus, on the contrary, being different from a father, is not a fa- 
ther, ao that? you, Socrates, are without a father—And then 
Ctesippus, taking up the discourse, said, Is not your father in 
the very same predicament ? for he is different from my father. 
—vVery far from it, said Euthydemus.—Is he then the same ? he 
replied.— Yes, the same.—TI would not wish this. But whether, 
Euthydemus, is he my father alone, or the father of other men 
likewise ?—Of other men likewise, said he. Or do you think 
that the same person, being a father, is not a father ?—So I 
thought indeed, said Ctesippus.—But what? said he, (do you 
think) that athing being gold is not gold? or (a person) being a 
man is not a man ?—[ 63. | Say not so,’ said Ctesippus. Accord- 
ing to the proverb, you do not, Kuthydemus, join thread with 
thread.* For you speak of a dreadful thing, if your father is the 
father*of all.—But he is, said he-—Whether of men, said Cte- 
sippus, or of horses too? or of all other animals likewise ?—-Of 
all (animals), said he.—Is your mother too the mother (of all) ?° 
— Yes, the mother.—Your mother then, said he, is the mother 


11101 The article has no meaning here. The passage is corrupt, and 
may be correctedewithout much difficulty. 

2 This “so that,” in Greck wore, plainly proves that the hypothesis of 
the proposition is without its conclusion, There is anuther error too in # 
yap Symov, For dou never follows ei, only of And hence Ficin, has 
“ Haud—” 

5 So Stalbaum renders 4) yap, as if Aéye were understood. But in, 
this ellipse yap never is, for it never could be, found. =A 

‘ This proverb was applied to those who say or do the same things 
through the same means, as remarked by the Scholiast; who quotes 
Aristotle, vote, 'Axpoac. iii. 6, 9. 

5 Ficinus alone has preserved, what no editor has yct remarked, the. 
true readings here, as shown by his version, ‘An et mater tua mater 
onmium.” The Greek is 4 xai warno 7 BATNP- 
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of searurchins.—And yours teo, said he.—-Hence then you are 
thebrother of gudgeons, and puppies, and little pigs —And 
‘go are you, said he.—And besides this, your father is a dog 
\ too.—And so is yours, said he.—But, said Dionysodorus, if 
you would answer me, you would forthwith acknowledge 
- these things. For tell me, have you a dog ?—Yes, a very bad 
-one, said Ctesippus.—Has he then puppies ?—He has indeed, 
‘said he, others very much of the same kind (as himself).—Is 
not the dog then their father ?—At least, I saw him having 
connexion with a bitch.—What then? Is he not your dog ?— 
Certainly, said he.—Being a father then, is he not yours? So 
that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
puppies.—[64.] And Dionysodorus again, quickly taking up 
the discourse, that Ctesippus might not get a word in before 
him, said, Answer me still in a small matter. Do fou strike 
this dog ?—And Ctesippus said, laughing, By the gods, I do; 
for I cannot (strike) you.—You strike your father then, said 
he.—Much more justly, said he, should I-strike your father, 
who, having endured what, has begotten such wise sons. 
But surely, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, your father and the 
father of the puppies has enjoyed many good things from this 
your wisdom. But neither is he in want of many good things, 
Ctesippus, nor are you.—Nor are you, Euthydemus, said he. 
-—~Nor is any other man (said he) in want of them. For tell 
me, Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick man to 
drink a medicine, or does it appear to you to be not good, 
when it is requisite; or when any one is going to a battle, 
ought he rather to go armed, or unarmed ?—To me, said he, 
(it appears);° although I think that you are about to say 
some of your bedutiful things—([65.] You shall know the 
best, said he; but answer me. For since yau acknowledge 
that it is good for a man to drink medicine when it is 
requisite, is it not meet to drink as much as possible of this 
good, and will it not in this case be well there,’ if some one, 
bruising it, should mingle with jt a cart-load of hellebore.— 
And Ctesippus said, This would be very proper indeed, 


* Here is evidently some omission. For to a double question there 
tould not be a single answer. 

” Bekk. has éxei, which, omitted by Ficinus, and Schleiermacher and 
Heindorf could not understand, is absurdly explained by Winckelmann, 
whom Stalbaum follows ined. 2 
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Kuthydemas, if he who drank it were as large as the statue 
in Delphi.*—As therefore, said he, it is also good to -have 
arms in battle, is it not meet to have a great number of shields 
and spears, since it is a good thing ?—Very muchi so, said 
Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, EKuthydemus ; 
for you think. that one (shield)? and one spear are sufficient. 

Or do you not ?—I do.—Would you, said he, arm Geryones 
too and Briareus in this manner? But I thought you were 
more skilful (than to do so), as being one who fights with a 
soldier’s arms, and so too was this your friend.—And Euthy- 
demus indeed was silent. But Dionysodorus asked, in refer- 
ence to what had been before answered by Ctesippus, Does it 
not then appear to,you to be good likewise to possess gold ?— 
Certainly, said Ctesippus, and this too in plenty.—[66. ] What 
then, does it not appear to you to be a good thing to possess 
riches always, and every where ?—Very much so, said he.— 
Do you not then acknowledge gold likewise to be a good 
thing ?—I have acknowledged it, said he.—Is it not then meet 
to possess it always, and every where, and especially in one’s 
self? And would not a man be most happy, if he had three 
talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his skull, and a stater 
of gold in each of his eyes ’—They say indeed, Euthydemus, 
said Ctesippus, that those amongst the Scythians are the most 
happy and the best men, who ‘have much gold in their own 
skuls, just as you lately spoke of the dog being your own 
father: and, what is still more wonderful, they say, that they 
drink out of their own golden skulls, and look within them, 
having their own head in their hands.—[67.] Whether, said 
Kuthydemus, do the Scythians and other men‘see things which 
can be seen, or things which cannot be seen ?—Things, surely, 
which can begseen.—Do you then (do so) likewise? said he.— 
I do——Do you then see our garments ?—Yes.—Can then 
these things see ?—Beyond all measure, said Ctesippus.—But 
what? said he. —Nothing. But perhaps you think you do 
not see thefn, so facetious are you; but to me you appear; 
Euthydemus, not zleeping to be asleep, and, if it were pogsi- 

ble for a man, when speaking, to say nothing, to do this like- 
wise.—Is it not then possible, said Dionysodorus, for him who 

® Of the statue alluded to it appears that nothing is told elsewhere. | 


* The Greek word dowida is wanting in the text. Taylor supplied 
“shield * from the context. Ficinus has “ unum duntaxat jaculum.” 
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is silent to speak ?—By no means, said Ctesippus.—Is it also 
impossible for him, who speaks, to be silent ?—Still less. so, 
said he.—-Whien therefore you speak of stones, and woods, and 
things of iron, do you not speak of things silent ?—I do not, 
said he, if I am walking in braziers’ shops; but the pieces of 
iron are speaking, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
touches them. So that you know not that with (all) your 
wisdom you have said nothing. But further still, explain to 
me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent.!°—And Ctesippus appeared to me to be in great 
agony on account of his boy-love.—[68.] When you are 
. silent, said Euthydemus, are you not silent as to all things °— 
I am, said he.—Are you not therefore silent as to things 
which speak, if things which speak!! are among the number 
of all things ?—But what, said Ctesippus, are not alle things 
silent ?—Certainly not, said Euthydemus.—Do then, thou 
‘best of men, all things speak ?—The speaking things do.— 
But, said he, I do not ask this; but whether all things 
are silent, or speak ?—They do neither, and they do both, 
said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I 
well knew, that you would not have any thing to say to this 
_answer.—And Ctesippus, as was usnal with him, laughing 
very loudly, said, Your brother, Euthydemus, has put his 
argument on both sides, and he has perished and is van- 
‘ quished.!2, And Clinias was very much delighted gand 
laughed ; so that Ctesippus became ten times as great (as he 
was before). But Ctesippus, as being very crafty, appeared 
to me to have heard these things on the sly from these very 
men. For such ‘kind of wisdom is not now possessed by any 
other-persons. [69.] And I said, Why do you laugh, Clinias, 
at things so serious and beautiful?—What, Sgcrates, have 


1 From the want of connexion 11 1s evident that something has been 
lost here, ; 

"1 Here Ficinus and a single MS. acknowledge Aéyorra in licu of 
\eyépeva, which Winckelmann has alone the hardihood do defend, at 
variance with the whole tenor of the passage. 

12 In the words “he has perished and is vanquished,” there is either a 
tautology, or the cart is put before the horse. For the vanquishing onght 
to precede the perishing. The passage, as shown by the variations of 
MSS.., is evidently corrupt, and may be easily mended by a critic of the 
least ingenuity. Heindorf would read @wodwAexe cal Grryrat, i. e. “ it 
lias destroyed and been vanquished,’ from the version of Ficinus, “ eum- 
que disperdidit, et ratio vestra succubuit,” 
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you ever seen a beautiful thing? said Dionysodorus.—I have, 
said I, and’ many such, Dionysodorns.— Were they then, said 
he, things different from the beautiful, or the same withthe 
beautiful ?~-And I then became perfectly involved in doubt, 
and thought I had suffered justly for having grunted out a 
word. I said, however, they are different from the beautiful ; 
bat a certain beauty is present with each of them.'°—If, then, 
gnid he, an ox is present with you, are you dn ox? and be- 
cause [ now am present with you, are you Dionysodorus ?— 
Say words of good omen, said I.— But after what manner, 
suid he, ifteven one thing 1s present with another, will that 
which is different be different?—Are you then, said I, in a. 
difficulty respecting this? For I have just now endeavoured 
to imitate the wisdom of the men,!4 as being desirous of it.— 
How should I not doubt, said he, both I and all other men, of 
that which is not /—What do you say, said I, Dionysodorus? 
Is not the beautiful, beaytiful, and the base, base ?——Provided, 
said he, it appears so to me.— Does it then appear so to you? 
—Entirely so, said he.—Is not likewise the same, same? and 
is not the different, different? For certainly the different is 
not the same, And I thought that not even a boy would doubt 
this, that the different is not different. [70.] But. this, 
Dionysodorus, you have willingly passed by ;!° since in other 
respects, like the artists, on whom it is incumbent to work out 
eack part in detail, you seem to me to work out a discourse in 
a thoroughly beautiful manner.—Do you know then, said he, 
what is proper for each artist? In the first place, do you 
know to whom it belongs to work in copper?—I know that 
this belongs to copper-smitls.—And to whom does it belong 
to fashion things in clay ?—Te a potter.—And whose. busi- 
hess is it to gut a throat, to flay, and, cutting off small pieces 
of flesh,.to boil and roast them ?’—It is the business of a 


8 Respecting the notion that things are beautiful not in themselves but 
according to their adjuncts, see Hipp. Maj. , 

** In “ the men” the article has nothing to which it can be referred. 
Hence, since three good MSS. read rav avdpay, Plato probably wrote 
rivdy dvdpov, in allusion to the Sophists. | 

W Heindorf perceiving that mapieac could not mean here “ passed 
by,” renders it, ‘You have spoken rather carelessly.” But no Sophist 
ever did or would speak careléssly. Plato wrote #répneagi “ you, have 
doubted,” an émendation so obvious, that even Winckolannn and Stal- 
baum, who have adopted Heindorfs translation, ought to have hit upon it 
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cook, said I—If then, ssid’ he, a nian does things which aro 
proper, does he not act rightly >—Perfectly.—But it is proper, 
as “you say, that a cock should cut 2 throat and flay. Have 
you assented to this or not?—I have ‘assented, I said; but 
pardon me.’’—It is evident, then, said he, that should any one 
cut the throat of the cook and chop him into small pieces, and 
boil and roast him, he would do what is proper; and should 
any one work like a brazier on the copper-smith himself,". 
and like a potter on the potter, he too would do what is 
proper.—[71.] O Neptune, said I, now you put the Golophon!* 
on your wisdom. Will it then ever be present with me, so 
yas to become familiar to me?—You will know it, Socrates, 
said he, when it becomes familiar to you.—This, said I, is 
evident, if you wish it.—But what, said he, do you think you 
know your own things ?—Unless you say something els8& For 
I must begin from you, and end with Euthydemus here.— 
Do you then, said he, consider those things yours, over which 
you have a power, and which you can use as you please, such 
as oxen and sheep? do you think that those are yours which 
it is lawful for you to sell, and to give away, and to sacrifice 
to whatever god you please; but that those, which are not so 
circumstanced, are not yours?—And I, for I knew that from 
the questions something beautiful would peep out, and at the | 
same time I was desirous to hear as quickly as possible, said, 
It is perfectly so; things of this kind alone are mine.—@ut 
what, said he, do you not call those things animals, which pos- 
sess a soul?—Yes, I said.—Do you acknowledge then, that 
those alone among animals are yours, to which you have the 
liberty of doing what I have just now mentioned ?—I ac- 
knowledge it.—[72.] And he, pausing a while, as if reflecting 
upon something of great consequence, said with an assumed 
gtavity, Tell me, Socrates, is there with you a paternal Ju- 


%* Why Socrates should thus request pardon of the Sophist for assert- 
ing, it is difficult to explain; unless the clause be introduced a little bee 
low, after “ your wisdom.” 

7 Stalbaum properly objects to this “ himself; which ought to be 
added to the cook and potter likewise, or else omitted entirely. 

* The origin of this proverb is explained by Strabo, xiv. p. 643, who 
says.that the troops of the Colophonians were Ko excellent both by land 
and sea, that a war always terminated in favour of the party on whose side 
they fought. See Erasmus on Adag. Chiliad, p. 570, and Ruhnken in 
Heusd. Specim. Crit. p. 33, on Theetet. p.- 153, C. 
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piter?—And I suspecting that the discourse would.come to 
the place where it ended, endeavoured to fly from a certain 
crafty turn, and now twisted myeelf,® asf caught in a net ; 
and I said, There is not,° Dionysodorus.—You are therefore g 
miserable man; nor are you an Athenian, since you have nei- 
ther paternal’ gods, nor sacred rites, nor any thing else beau- 
tiful and good.—Hold, said I, Dionysod6rus; speak words of 
good omen, and do not instruct me harshly. For there are 
¢o me altars and sacred rites, both domestic and belonging to 
my country, and the rest of the things of this kind as appertain to 
the Athenians.—Then, said he, is there not a paternal Jupiter 
to the rest of the Athenians ?—There is not, said I. This 
appellation exists not to any one of the Ionians, nor to such 
as are colonized from this city, nor tous. But Apollo is (our) 
paternal (god),2' through the race of Ion; and Jupiter is not 
called Sy us Paternal, but Herceus*? and Phratrius ;?3 and 
Minerva too is called Phratria.—[73.] This is sufficient, said 
Dionysodorus ; for you have, as it seems, Apollo, Jupiter, and 


19 Thia is the interpretation given by Heindorf to the words, dropow 
Tiva CTpodhy Epevyoy re Kai Lorpepouny. But he did not perceive that 
arpog7) would be applied not tathe Scphist but to Socrates; and that 
the endeavour to escape would follow, not precede, the act of twisting 
oneself. Had he remembered the passage quoted by Winckelmann from 
Rep. iii. p. 405, C., txavdg wacac orpogdg orpigecBar, he would have 
seen perhaps that Plato wrote dzopoy riva orpogijy Tov pevyey svEeKa 
éceorpepipny, “1 twisted myself into some intricate turn, for the sake of 
Cac. in. Mas 

~ This assertion has given rise to no little difficulty. For it is said, 
that, contrary to the express testimony of Plato, there was at Athens a 
paternal Jupiter. But tle passages quoted from Soph. Trach. 764, 
Eurip, Electr. 675, and éschyl. Niob. Fr. 1., prove only that Jupiter 
was the paternal deity of Hercules, Orestes, and Tantalus, not one of 
whom was an Athenian. We find indeed in Aristoph. Neg. 1468, Nai 
vai earaidioOnr. wurpwoy Aia. But if that verse were, as Porson sup- 
posed on Med. 1314, taken from a play of Euripides, it was probably 
spoken by some person not an Athenian, as remarked by Lobeck in Ag- 
laophamus, p. 772, or else Aristophanes wrote, I suspect, Nat, vai, raraie 
Sic@nri warip’, olov Aia, i. e. ‘‘ Respect a father, as thou shouldst e’en 
Jove.” « So. 

21 Apollo having had a connexion with Creusa, the daughter of Eréc- 
theus, beac Ion, from whom the Athenians were at one time called lo- 
nians, and he himself was worshipped as Paternal Apollo. “. 

* The Athenians called the enclosure round a house, tpxog, Herkos, and 
‘hence Jupiter was called Herkeus, as the guardian of the Herkos; © - - 

3 This namo is derived from ¢parpia, by which wus meant a thifd ‘part 
of the guds}, “taibe.’” a 
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Minerva.—~Certainly, said L—Will not, these then, said he, be 
your gods ?-—-Progenitors, said I, and masters.—To you then, 
said‘ie, they will Be so. Or have you not confessed that they 
are ‘yours ?-I have confessed it, said I. For what could I 
do?—Are not then, said he, these gods animals likewise? For 
you have acknowledged that whatever have a soul are animals. 
Or have not those gods a soul ?—They have, said I.—Are 
they not therefore also animals ?— Animals, said I—But of 
animals, said he, you have acknowledged these to be yours, 
which you can give and sell, and sacrifice to any god you 
-please-—I have acknowledged it, said I. For thére is no 
backing out, Euthydemus.—Come then, said he, and straight- 
way tel me, since you acknowledge that Jypiter is yours and 
the other gods likewise, are you permitted to sell them, or 

ve them, or to use them in any way you ‘please, as you 
would do other animals? I then, O Crito, as if struck down 
by the argument, lay speechless; but Ctesippus, coming as it 
were to the rescue, Pyppax Hercules, said lie, a beautiful dis- 
course! And then said Dionysodorus, Whether is Hercules 
Pyppax, or Pyppax Hercules ?—([74.] And Ctesippus said, O 
Neptune, what. words of wisdom !,1 retire; the men are un- 
conquerable.' 

Here indeed, friend .Crito, there was not one of those pre- 
sent who did: not exceedingly praise the discourse; and the 
two men were almost stretched at their length, laughing, 
clapping, and exulting. For upon each (and”) all ofthe 
things (said) previously in a very beautiful manner, the 
admirers alone of Euthydemus made aa uproar; but here, al- 


% Stalbaum has preferred wapera@ycay to rapeiOnoay, found in the 
best Vatican MS., which Abresch. had already conjectured, and cun- 
firmed by the gl. in Hesych. WapeiOy" rapehvOy. He has, however, the 
good sense to add that he is unwilling to assert what ia the true reading. 
‘For he probably perceived, that though waperaOncay would by itself be 
intelligible, it would not be so when united to dAtyov. For a person 
may be said to be stretched out positively or not; but he cannot be said 
to be nearly so. He may however be said to be dead or nearly so. 
Winckelmann has correctly edited rapei@noay, and he might have re- 
ferred to Petronius, “‘ Gyton risu dissolvebat ilia sua.’? Porson too on 
Med. 585, év yap éxrevel o' ézrog, defends wapseraOnoay, not aware that 
Euripides wrote, what is partly found in some MSS., ?v yap eb «revel 
‘a’ Eroc. ; 

% Although aig reg txacroe is found in good Greek, yet here one 
would expect an antithesis between “cach” and “all.” 
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most the pillars in the Lyceum made a clattering in favour of 
the two men, and were delighted. I too felt disposed myself 
to acknowledge that I had never at any time seen méhso 
wise; and being perfectly enslaved by their wisdom, I turned 
myself to praising and passing encomiums on them; and I 
said, O ‘blessed ye for your wondrous genius, who have so 
rapidly, and in a short time, aceomplished a thing of such 
inagnitude! [75.| Your arguments indeed, Euthydemus and 
#)ionysodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this 
13 the most magnificent thing in them, that you care nothing for 
the mass of mankind, nor for persons of solemn mien, and who 
think themselves something, but only for those who are like, 
yourselves. For 1 know well, that very few men similar to 
yourselves, would delight in these arguments ; while the rest- 
are so ignorant of them, that, I am sure, they would be ntord 
ashamed to confute others with such arguments, than to be 
contuted themselves. This too again 13 another popular and 
gentle character in your arguments, that when you say there 
_is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any thing 
else of this kind, and, in short, that one thing is not different 
from another, you in reality sew up the mouths of men, as in-, 
deed you assert you do; and not only the mouths of others, 
but ye would appear (to sew up) your own. (Now) this is a 
very gracious act, and removes whatever 18 oppressive in 
your arguments. ‘T'le greatest thing however is, that these 
arguments subsist in such a manner, and have been discovered 
by you with such skill, that any one may learn them in avery 
short time. (For) I have perceived, by directing my atten- 
tion to Ctesippus, how rapidlyon the instant he has been able 
to imitate you. [76.] The (wisdom) then of your practice, 
with respect to its being rapidly imparted to another, is. 
beautiful; buf it is not adapted for discussion before men.?4 
But, if you will be persuaded by me, be careful not to speak 
before many, lest through their learning rapidly, they should 
give you no thanks for your instruction. But especially con- 
* This is a strange expression. Did Socrates then wish the Sophists 
{o converse in the presence of animals? Ficinus has “ coram multis 
hominibus** more correctly. But as woAA&y would thus interfere with 
the same expression in the next sentence, instead of @vw>, (for zo 
dvOpwrwy is generally written in MSS.,) perhaps the true reading is 


tvyvwy, “sensible.” For thus Socrates would give vent to a bitter 
surcusm against the Sophists. is 
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verse atnongst yourselves alone: and if not, should you dis- 
cdurge in the presence of another, let it be before him alone, 
who tives you silver for what you say. The sgme advive, if 
you are wise, you will give to your disciples likewise, never 
to discourse with any man, except with you and themsclves. 
For that which is rare, Euthydenuus, is valuable ; but water, 
although the best of things, as Pindar says, may be bought 
very cheap. But lead on, said L, and reccive Clinias here 
and myself (as your scholars) on the sly. ; 

Having, Crito, spoken these words and a few others, we 
departed. Consider therefore now, how you will accompany 
me to these men; for they say they are able to teach any one 
who is willing to give them money; and that they do not ex- 
clude any natural disposition or age; and, what is especially 
proper for you to hear, they say that an attention to guoney- 
making does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdom. 

77.| Cri. In good truth, Socrates, I am desirous of hease 
ing them, and would willingly learn something from them; 
althdugh I almost appear to be one of those, not like to Eu-: 
thydemus, but to those who, a3 you have just said, would 
more willingly be confuted by such arguments, than confute 
them. It seems however to me to be ridiculous to give yuu 
advice; nevertheless, I wish to relate to you what I have 
heard. Know’ then, that as I was taking a walk, a man came 
to me from among those that had left you, and thinking him- 
self to be very wise, as being one of those who are skilled in 
speeches suited for courts of justice, said to mc—Crito, have 
you heard” nothing of these wise men ?—By Jupiter, I have 
not, said I. For, on account of the crowd, I was unable to 
stand close and hear.—And yet, said he, 4t was worth while 
to hear them.— Why ? said I.—Because you woald have heard 
men discoursing, who are the wisest of all those who at pre- 
sent engage in such-like arguments.—And I said, What then 


27 Instead of ole@a, Heindurf suggests t09:. Winckelmann and Stal- 
baum, however, still stick to olo9a, which they take interrogatively ; as 
if a question would be thus asked at the commencement of a narrative. 
It was then either from his MS. or own good sense that Ficinus omitted 
ofo@a. ‘Yaylor translated, ‘‘ Do you not know?”’ but the negative is not 
found in the Greek. 

% Instead of depog, Heindorf suggested nxpoddw, from “ audivisti"’ 
ia Ficinus. 
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did thé 7 appear “to you?l-<What elie, gaid “hd, ghar ‘that they” 
arc'such as one ‘will alway hear from duckislike celta Rad ; 
“hestow ,inworthy attention on’ things of xo worth, ° i 
did ‘he ‘sdy in very words.—[78. And I said, Buti Wales 
philosophy is an élegant’ thing.—How, elegant, said “he,' 
blessed nian! It is indeed a,thing ‘of nd worth. But if jou. 
had been’ present just row, I think you would have ‘been’ 
ashamed of your associate. He was so absurd, as willingly’ 
to put himself in the power of men, who pay no attention to 
what they say, but lay hold of every word. And these men, 
‘as F just now said, are among the best of those that exist at 
‘present. But indeed, Crito, said he, both the thing “itself, 
and the men who are. conversant with it, are worthless and 
ridiculous.—But to me, Socrates, neither he appears to blame *' 
the thing with justice, nor would any one else blame it.27 To 
be willing, however, to discourse with these men in the pre- 
hence of many appears to me to be an act that may be justly 
blamed. 

Soc. Wonderful, Crito, are the men of this kind. But I do’ 

not yet know what I am about to say.2° Of what class of 
men was he, who came to you, and blamed philosophy? Was 
he some pleader among those who are skilful in contending 
in courts of justice; or was he one of those who introduce 
men of this description, (and) a maker of the speeches with 
_ whick orators contend ? 

[79.] Cri. The least of all was he, by Jupiter, an orator; 
nor do I think that he ever ascended the platform in a court 
of justice; but they say that he is knowing i in the thing itself, 
by Jupiter, and likewise that he is a person of power and 
composes powerful speeches. 

‘Soe. I now understand; and I was myself just now about 
to speak of those men. For they are those, Crito, whom 
Prodicus.says are on the confines of a philosopher and poli-- 
tician ; and think themselves to be the wisest of all men; and 
in addition to their being such, they (fancy) they seem 9: 
ta the many. 60 that none others but the persons engaged. 


* The formula, é Tig dog has no meaning here, The version ia 
"3 seaip Tilgs quitquis jus improbet,” Jeads at once to ote" ie. 


he ’ hi ava strange language in the mouth of deaths ‘Reed: 
men Levphemteonst be compared with Thestet: 3}: 40a; 
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‘in'p a0 ’ ng “ae af tdipelicuent to their gainibg a reputation 
dvapaeat all. ‘They, think therefore} that i § init establish 
‘en epinion on. that philosophers are nothing: worth, they shall, 
‘¥itkiout ‘a ‘égntest, earry off ‘the prize -of.\a sxeputation for 


Biter amongst all mankind. For they consider themeelves 


to'dbe-in reality most wise ; but, think that they are lessened 


‘by ‘the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted ®! 
‘dn their private discourses. And yet they very reasonably 


“Ghink themselves wise men: for to possess: philosophy in 


moderation, and with moderation fo engage in. political con- 
cerns, is very much according to reason; ‘for (this is) to 
‘partaké of both, as far as is requisite, and to enjoy the fruits 
of wisdom, secure from dangers and contests. 

-[80.] Cri. What then, do they appear to you, Socrates, to 


y Bay ay thing (of consequence) ? 6 


y no means.*? 
Cri. Yet the discourse of the men possesses & certain 


. Bpeciousness. 


Soc. It haz in reality, Crito, speciousness rather than truth. 
For it is not easy to persuade them, that in the case of men 
and all other things, which subsist between two certain things, 
‘and partake of both, such as (are) from good and evil, become 


better than the one, and worse than the “other ; but that such 

things as (are) from two goods, not (tending) to the same 

‘point, are worse than both, with respect to that, for which 

_ each.of the things, of which they are composed, is useful; and 

- that stich things as are an posed of two evils, -not tending to 
le 


‘the same, are in the mid 


f 


, these taken alone are better than 
‘gach of those things, in both of which they take a part. If 
‘then philosophy and political action are good, but each (tends) 
“to something else, and these men, while they partake of both, 


| Instead of aoAng0wor, Ast on Sympos. p. 363, suggests droheg- 


| ee “ are deficient.” 


' n 


This answer is found in Ficinus alone, “ Neqa “” rae 
yedbably einer wished to read, Ob pévrot, or D idle kyos 
should ‘have suggested Ov ydp ru. For thus rz would answer ve rt ie. oe 
question.of Crito. Routh, however, whom Heindorl, Widekélmann, and 
Stalbaum have followed, continues the speech, ead muses, in 
’ the ihonth of eae : 


‘ap. 
"Fie com et the ae fe oe ri — - the 


t 
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are situated in the middlé, they say nothing'to ‘the purpose s 
for they are viler than ‘both: Bue (philosophy and poutieat 
action),are both good and” bad, these men aré bette? ‘than - 
some and worse:than others. But if both are bad, they will 
thus assert something which is true; but otherwisé, not at 
all.35 [81.} I do not therefore think they will acknowledge, 
either that both-these ure bad, or that the one is bad and the 
other good ; but partaking of both, they are in reality inferior 
to both, with respect to (the performing of) either, with a view 
to which both political science and philosophy are worthy 
of regard; and though in reality they are the third, they 
endeavour to appear to be the first. It is requisite, therefore, 
to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant at them; but we 
should consider them to be such as they are: for it is requisite 
to be content with whatever man says any thing bordering 
on intellect, and who courageously labours in going through ® 
(his task). 

Cri. And indeed, Socrates, I too, as I am always saying to 
you, am in a difficulty 1especting my children, how I ought 
to treat them.. The one indeed is still rather young, and 
little; but Critobulus is already an adult, and reqnires 
some one to be a benefit to him. When therefore I am 
associating with you, I feel disposed to think that it is mad- 
ness to be, for the sake of children, so much concerned about 
many ther things, such as marriage, that they may be born 
of a mother of high family, and about wealth, that they may‘ 
become very rich, and yet to neglect their education. But 
when I look at any one of those, who profess to instruct men, 
I am amazed; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to mé,' on reflection, to be unfit for the purpose; so 
that I know not how to give the youth a turn for philosophy. 

[82,]. Soc. Know you uot, friend Crito, that in every pur- 


. % Floinis bas, “sin autem unum quidem horum bonum, malum vero” 
alterum; hoc quidem meliores, illo deteriores,’”’ i. e. “ But if one of these: 
is good, and the other bad, they are better than the latter, worse than th¢-* 
former.” This is-at least intelligible, which the Greek is not, es. 
% Ip the whole of this passage I candidly gonféss my preg t to dig”. 
ver a ‘particle of meaning. Heindorf has recourse to the gure’ At 


sivteail of dxeEshy the two best MSS. read dwi defiir ; “from wi 
peshépa:hot. difficult to elicitwhat Plato wrote.“ Fithnas jig” 
perapit, "ag if-his.MS. so eee! brekeoy nor Get Deka" 
© ae 
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suit, the bad are many and of no worth, but the good are few 
‘ait worthy of all regard ?*? For does not the art of the 
gymnast, that of the money-scrivener, that of the rhetorician, ° 
and that of the general, appear to you to be beautiful ? 

; Cri. To me in every respect. 

. Soc, What then, in each of these do you not see that the 
_many are to be ridiculed with respect to each of their doings? 

Cri. Yes, by Jupiter ; and you speak with great truth. , 

Soc. Would you then on this account avoid all those pur- 
suits yourself, and not impose them on your son? * 

Cri. This surely, Socrates, would not be just. 

Soc. Do not then, Crito, do what you ought not; but 
bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether they 
are good or bad, examine the thing itself, well and properly ; 
and if it appear to you to be a vile thing, turn asitle every 
man from it, and not your sons only; but if it appear to you 
such as ¥ think it is, boldly pursue and practise it, according 
to the saying, ‘both you and your children’. 


*" By comparing the language of Socrates just after, it is clear that 
Plato wrote, ot piv modXot iat 6& éXtyor omovdaior, not of pir 
gavror woddoi—ol dé amovdaior ddiyor,—and so Taylor translated, led 
rather by the sense than syntax. 

% On this saying see the commentators on Aristoph. ‘Opy, 132. Barp, 
586. Plato Politic, p. 307, E. Rep. ii. p. 372, B. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SOPHIST: 


Artae projucing in the Euthydemus some specimens of the ap- 
pareritly clever but really absurd subtleties of which the Sophists 
of Greece were wont to make a display, and to gain the admiration 
of those, who could not detect a fallacy, and the contempt of those, 
who could, Plato bas in this dialogue pointed out in what class of 
persons those must be placed, who professed to be on all questions 
of philosophy, politics, and science, equally competent to raise a 
week or to sic one. rer en ae 

n pursuing thie inquiry, Plato has, like a keen sportsman, fol- 
lowed ‘the track of the animal, to which he com the Sophist, 
unt® he arrives at the long-sought-for lair; and he then discovers 
that, instead of the Sophist being the purveyor of intelled@lual food, 
he is occupied merely in the art of catching the many, and thug 
gaining a credit for talents which are not only of no use to himself 
and others, but are the bane of both. 

During the course of the aialoetes he is Jed to examine the theo 
respecting the first element of all things, called rd dy or odsia, whic 
I have rendergd “the existing” and “ existence” respectivel and 
not, as others have done, “the being” and * essence.” Of this'ex- 
istence, identified by some philosophers with*“ the one,” and by” 
— with “the ore there = ad Ze an Hang —— 
of parta, or specics, all differing from each other, and yet producing‘ 
what Horace calls “ rerum pe Rai discors,” through thee roy 
ties of existence, connected respectively with the ideas of entity’: 
and difference, motion and rest. Nt 

From the fact of finding the same speakers in the Theme 
and Saphist, some have considered the latter dialogte to heck 

ayation, of the former; while its similarity in the. manner 
gubdividing: 9 yenus into different specigs, proves ite still gees 


Ve 
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oa : NTRODUCTION TO THE SOPHIST: 


the Gtatesniait—for euch it the best English translation 
of, ete ir pene with the Cratylus, in its touching upon 
. nomena of language, and with the Parmenides, as 
rine of “the existing,” an and the forms it asdames in the 
ad of “ the one.” 


THE SOPHIST 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


THEODORUS, SOCRATES, A GUEST FROM ELEA, 
» THE TETUS. 


[1.] Accorpine to our agreement yesterday, both we our- 
selves are come, Socrates, in due order, and we bring this our 
guest,’ on Elean by birth, and ao friend of Parmenides and 
Zeno, and a great philosopher. 

Soe. Are yuu not, Theodorus, unconsciously bringing not 
& gucet but sume god, according to the language of Homer,’ 
who saya in behalt’ of such mortals, as have a portion of due 
respect, both other gods, and especially the deity who presides 
over guests, become a follower and survey the insolent 
and the equitable conduct of men. So that perhaps he, 
wht now folluws you, may be one of the better beings about 
to survey and confute us, when ill-conducting ourselves in 
a strife of words, through hia being a kind of a disproving 


Theo, Such is not the manner of this stranger, Socrates ; 
but he is more moderate than those that are studiqus of con- 
tention; and, the man appears to me, not to be a deity, but 
divine: for such I denoniinate all philosophers. 

[2.] Soc, And you do well, my friend. Although I fear 
this race (of philosophers) is scarcely more easy to distinguish, 
I may say, than that of the divinity. For they, who are 
philosophers, not made up, but in reality, appear, through the 

1 This Thooddrus wes a geometrician of Cyrene, and Plato’ pre- 
ceptor in that suience. ‘ 

Plate here brings together two different possess of Rome one 

. from 08, 1, 770, Reissog (Zetec) d¢ Kelvorocy dp’ al oioteny dandy 4, S 
toathe other from 02, P. 48), Ossl—iarorpogaie wédnac, Axipswer § 
Gree sat ibvoulyy ipopdrreg. 
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ignorance of others, to be of a multiform kind, while they 
wanhier' about cities, and behold from on high the life of those 
telow them; and to some they seem to be worthy of no 
honour, but to others of all; and now they appear to be 
polificians; and now sophists; and sometimes there are 
those, to whom they give the idea that they are altogether 
mad. I would, however, gladly hear from this our guest, if it 
is agreeable to him, what the people about the place there 
think of these things, and how they denominate them. 

Theo. What things? 

Soc. The sophist, statesman, and philosopher. 

[3.] Theo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about 
them, respecting which you have it in your mind to make an 
inquiry ? 

Soc. It is this. Whether they consider all these gs one or 
two? Or as there are three names, whether they distribute 
them into three kinds likervise, and attach to each singly a 
name ? 

Theo. He will not, I think, grudge to go through them. 
Or how shall we say, guest? 

Guest. Thus, Theodorus. For I du not grudge, nor is it 
difficult to say, that they think them three kinds. But to 
naar clearly what each of them is, is not a small nor an easy 
task. ; 

Theo. You have by accident, Socrates, laid hold of questions 
similar to those, which we were asking this our guest, before 
we came hither. But he then made the same pretence to ns, 
as he just now did to you: since he says that he had sufii- 
ciently heard, and did not forget. 

44 Soc. Do not then, stranger, deny us the firat favour 
we ask. “But tell us thus much; whether you pre wont more 
readily to go through by yourself and to state in a long dis- 
course whatever you wish to show forth, or by interroga- 
tions? such as I once heard Parmenides employing, and at 
the Same time going through very beautiful arguments, when 
I was a young man and he very old at that time. 

Guest. With him who converses by answers, Socrates, with- 
out pain, and (as it were) with a light rein, it is more ensy 
thus with another; but if not, by oneself.® 


* Such is the literal translation of the nonsensical Gr vy ore . 
rd mpc Gddov ef 2 wi}, +d ra?’ abréy; in feu of which Sona whpY 
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Soc. You are at liberty then to select whom you please of 
those present here: for we shall all of us readily obey you. 
You will however, if you take my advice, select some of the 
young men, either Theetetus here, or any of the rest, if such 
ig your mind. 

[5.] Guest. A kindof shame has come upon me, Socrates, 
in that, conversing with you now for the first time, I have not 
carried on the intercourse ‘in detail, word for word, but by 
drawing out a discourse to a great extent, either by myself or 
to another, { have as it were made a display. For in reality, 
that which is now said is not (such) as a person would ex- 
pect it to be, when interrogated about it;‘ for it requires a 
very long discussion. But on the other hand, not to gratify 
you and these, especially since you have spoken as you have 
spoken,® evould, as it appears to me, be unlike a guest and 
boorish ; since, from what I save before said, and from what you 
now urge me, 1 receive Thewtetus here to be the respondent. 

[6.] Theew. Will you then, stranger, as Socrates said, 
ratify us all 26 

Guest, It nearly anpears then, Theetetus, that nothing 
further must be said ou this point. And as it seems, the dis- 
course Tiust hereafter be addressed to you. But if, wearied 
hy the length of the discourse, you shall be somewhat annoyed, 
blame not me, but the-e your companions, as the cause. 

LRee. But I think I shall not faint in this way for the 
present. If, however, such a thing should take place, then I 
will take to myself’ as an ally Socrates, the namesake of 
Socrates here, who is of the same age with me, and my 


is at Jeast intelligible, “ facilius est cum alio interrogando disserere; sin 
contra, per se ipsum quisque facilia digputat,’”’ i. ¢. “it is more easy to 
dispute with anutifer by interrogations; otherwise, every one converses 
more ensily (by talking) himself.”’ 

‘So Stolbaum would have us translate the words 7d vir pnOér oby 
doov die LowryOey idwiotuey ay abrd eivai rig, out of which Stephens 
could make no sense, nor can I. Some errur lies in oby Scov dde—eivat, 
which it were not difficult perhaps for a conjectural critic to correct. = ¢ 

§ On this formula see Blomf. on Agam. 66. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 558. 

‘§s ‘to say even Heindorf, who once saw correctly that "Ape 
roiyuy could not be here used interrogatively, afterwards vainly attempted _ 
tu defend the reading; nor did he perceive, what is evident ata y 
that Plato wrote roivuy, “ Do so then, stranger, and you will a 
‘sa all, aa Socrates mid.”  Stalbaum follows, as usual, Heindorf. 
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associate in gymnastic exercises, and not unaccustomed to 
labour in many things with me.’ 

, Guest. You say well. Deliberate then about these things by 
yourself, as the discourse proceeds. But now you must con- 
gidér in common with me, beginning in the first place, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist ; and searching out and show- 
ing forth by a reason, what thing he is. For now both you 
and I have only the name in co*hmon respecting this thing ; 
hut as regards the thing by what name we call it, perhaps each 
of as have one peculiar to ourselves. But it is always requi- 
site respecting every thing, to agree rather through reasons as 
to the thing itself, than to’the name alone without a reason. 
[7.] However, with respect to the tribe which we now have it 
in our mind to investigate, it is not the easiest of all things to 
comprehend what o sophist is. But whatever things of mo- 
ment ought to be well and thoroughly laboured at, respecting 
these it has been decreed by all of old that we must practise 
them first in small and more easy matters, previous to those in 
the greatest. Now then, Theetetus, I too recommend, since we 
conceive ihe genus of a sophist is difficult to hunt out, that we 
should in like manner practise the method in something more 
easy ; unless you are able to show some other and easier road. 

Thee. But I am not able. 

Guest. Are you willing then to go after something of little 
value, and to cndeavour to put it as the pattern of a getater? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. What then if we propose a thing well known, and 
of trifling value, but possessing a subject for discourse not 
less than things greater? as, for instance, a fisherman. Is 
not this thing known to every one, and worthy of not very 
great and serioys thought ? “ 

Lhee. It is so. 

Guest. And I suspect it has a method and reasoning not 
unsuited for us. 

[8.] Zhee. It would then answer well. 

Guest. Come then, let us begin from it thus; and tell me, 
whether we shall put down a fisherman as skilled in some 
art, or unskilled in some art, but possessing another power. 

. By no means as unskilled in some art. 

As shown in the Politic, p. 257, C., where thid eame Socrates take- 

up the disconrse, after Thewtetug had ceased speaking, 
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Guest. But of all arte there are nearly two species. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Agrivulture,’and the care respecting every thing 
mortal, and that relating to the putting together and moulding 
what we call an utensil, and the imitative power, all these 
may be justly called by one name. 

Thee. How 80? and by what name? 

,(uest. When any one leads subsequently into existence 
that which was previously not in existence, then we say that 
he who leads, makes, and that the thing led, is made. 

Thee. Right. 

Guest. But all which we just now mefitioned are wont to 
possess their own power (suited) to this. 

Thee. They do. 

Guest.e This then let us summarily call the making power. 

Lhee. Be it so. 

[9.] Guest. After this the whole species of discipline and 
knowledge, and the speries relating to money-making, and 
contending, and hunting, may be said to be clearly a certain 
acquiring power, through all their details; since not one of 
these makes any-thing, but gets hold of some things, which 
are and have been, through words and decds, and does not 
give up to others who attempt to get hold® of them. 

Thee. ‘Truly so; for it would be proper. 

Giest, Since then all arts consist either in acquiring or in 
making, in which of these, Thewtetus, shall we place the art 
of fishing? 

Thee. Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But are there not two species of the art of ac- 
quiring ? the one being an jnterchange between those that are 
willing, through the medium of gifts, wages, an@ purchase ? * 
but the other would be a getting hold, effected entirely either 
by deeds or words. 

Thee. So it appears from what has been said. 

Guest. But must not the getting hold likewise receive a 
two-fold division ? 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest, The one being openly done, and wholly from'a 
contest; but the other secretly, and consisting wholly in 
Gi *. So Stalbawm translates yapovpivosc. 
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Thee. Yes. 

. [10] Giuest, It is likewise irrational not to give hunting 
& two-fold division. 

Thee, Say how. 

Guest. By making one relate to a race inanimate, and the 
other to an animated one. ; 

Thee. How not? if there are both these. 

Guest. How should there not be? But we may pass by 
(the hunting of) inanimate things as being without a name, 
except as regards some portions of the art of diving, and other 
trifling things of this kind; but call the other part, relating 
to the hunting of ah animated race, animal-hunting. 

Thea. Be it so. 

Guest. But is it not justly said, that of animal-hunting 
there is a twofold kind? one being the hunting of walking 
animals, which is distinguished by many species and names, 
but the other of swimming animals, and which is hunting in 
é 2. 

a liquid. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest, But of the swimming division, we see that one kind 
is winged and the other aquatic. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called 
bird-catching. 

Thee. It is so called. , 

Guest, But that of nearly all the aquatic, sea-fishing. 

Thee, Yes. 

[11.] Guest. But shall we not divide this hunting into 
two chief parts ? 

Thea. What are they ? 

Guest. According as the one makes for itself a catch with 
neta, the other by a blow. 

Thea. How say you? And how do you divide each? 

Guest. Whatever by enclosing on all sides restrains an 
thing for the sake of an hinderance, it is reasonable to ¢ 
a net. 

Thee, Entirely so. 

Guest. But do you call a net of twigs, of twine, of reeds 
and a casting-net, any thing else than nets ?® 


* On the different 
ill eee meee sina! aalies tS Opry St Oi, ay 
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Thea. Nothing else. ° i 

Ghiest.’ We must therefore say that this a hynng with nelly 
is a part of fishing, or éomething of this kind. 

Thea. Yes. 

Guest. But that which takes place with hooks and. “ihe: 
forked harpoons, by a blow,’ and which is different from the | 
other kind, it will be requisite for us now to call by one 
word, by-a-blow-hunting. it Or what would ‘any one, Thee- 
tetus, say better ? 

Thee; Let us disregard the name; for this is sufficient. 

[12.] Gwest. Of by-a-blow-hunting then one kind is, I 
think, at night effected by the light of fire; and it happens to 
be called the fire-kind'? by those engaged in the hunting. 

Thee. Entirely 80. 

Guest.* But the other kind is by day, and is effected with 
rods! and harpoons, having hooks at their extremities, and is 
wholly hiook-fishing. . 

Thea. It is so called. ' 

Guest, Of hook-fishing, and by a blow, that which takes 
place (by darting) downwards the harpoons from on high, is 
I think called harpoon-fishing, on account of persons using 
the harpoons in that way. 

Thee. So some persons say. 

Guest, There remains then only one kind, so to sky. 

Thee. What is that? 

Guest. That which is with a blow contrary to this, and 
effected with a hook, but not striking, as it may happen, upon 
any part of the body of fishes, as in the case of harpoons, but 
about the head and mouth of the fish caught on each occasion, 
and drawing it from below to the contrary up" by rods and 


© The Greek word wA ny is correctly omitted by Ficinus. 

MT have, been a to coin this uncouth compound in Eiglish, 
bad by-d-blowsbunting, to suit the Greek. 

2 Of this fishing by the aid of fire an elegant description is said a a 
Oppian iv. §40, and something is said to be done even to this da 
fishermen ‘in the Straits of Messina. See «too Casaubon on A at 


p. 700, D 






ad Bok. suicewr by mes? dycerpa kai réy rprodérrwy, Bus ea 
is without ‘mean Ficinus “in extremo ving oul os. * 
S:renteggaeonm, entibas ‘asi. a 








pobranrion dvw, . “But dvw ioan explanation of tgs preiinvten, 
a ae ‘more desply-seated disorder, Sn i Tac” gh » . 
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reeds }'ti which fishing ‘what name, ‘Thestetus, shall we say 
Moght to be given? . : 

‘ Thewe. [That of hook-fishing with rods];'5 and we now 

&ppear to have arrived at the end of that, which we proposed 

as being necessary to find out. 

[18.] Guest. Now then, you and I have not only agreed 
about a name for the fishing art. but we have likewise suffi- 
ciently accepted the reason respecting the thing itself. For 
of thé whole art, a half was in the acquiring; and of the 
acquiring, a half was in the getting hold; and ofthe getting 
hold, a half was in the hunting; and of the hunting, (a half) 
was in the animal-hunting ; and of the animal-hunting, (a 
half’) was in the hunting in a liquid ; and of the hunting in a 
liquid, the downward division was wholly ‘sea-fishing ; and of 
the sea-fishing, (a half) was the fishing by a blow; and of 
the fishing by a blow, (a half) was dy a hook; and of this (a 
vhalf) was about the blow drawing from below upwards ;'6 
and that from the act itself (to which) the name has been 
made to resemble the fisherman’s art, having been now dis- 
covered, is called by that appellation. 

Thee. This, then, has been shown in every respect suffici- 
ently. 

Guest Come then, let us endeavour according to this ex- 
ample toliscover what a sophist is. 

Lhea. By all means. 

[14.] Guest. Now this was the first search in the pattern 
just adduced, whether we must put down a fisherman as an 
untaught individual, or as possessing some art. 

Thee. It was. 

Guest. And now, Theetetus, shall we put down this per- 
gon as an untaught individual, or as truly g sophist in all 
things ?4 « 

us Tits answer, plainly required by the question, Taylor ventured to 
insert, without saying a word of its being not found in the original. 

16 Such is the literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek text, 
which Heusde partially corrected by reading dvacrwpevoy for dvacrw- 

ynv. He probably got the idea from Ficinus, whose version is at least 
intelligible, and probably true to the Greek found in his MS. “ Hujus 
denique percussio; que sursum versus ab inferiori parte conficitur retra- 
hendo, et inde nomen sortita, ‘ retrahens,’ et hamatoria piscatio dicitur.”’ 
For it would be thus seen thal dowadseurie was supposed to have some 
affinity wih dvacrae6ac. 

“ Here again ia 4 muss of rubbish, which Stalbaum vainly endeav, 
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thee. By no means as an untaught individual. ForI un- 
derstand what you mean,!® that he who possesses the name, 
ought to be such. But we must put him down as possessing’ 
some art. 

Guest. What is then the art? By the gods, are we ig- 
norant that one of these men is a relation of the other ? 

Thee. Whom of whom ? 

Guest. The fisherman of the sophist. 

“Chea. In what way ? 

Guest. Both of them appear tq me to be hunters. 

Thee. Of what prey is this (the hunter)? for we have 
spoken of the other, _ 

Guest. We divided the whole of hunting into the swimming 
and the walking. 

Thee. We did. 

Guest. And we went through such a portion as related to 
the swimming part of the aquatic kind? but we left the walk- 
ing undivided, having said that it was multiform. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

[15.] Guest. Thus far then the sophist and the fisherman 
equally proceed from the art of acquiring. 

Thee. They appear so. 

Guest, But they turn themselves from the animal hunting, 
one to the sea, and rivers, and lakes, and he catches animals 
in these. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But another (turns himself) to the land, and 
some other rivers, as if they were meadows of wealth and youth 
without stint, with the view of getting hold of the animals 
nourished in them. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. Of thé hunting on foot, there are two chief parts. 

Thee. Of what kind is each? 

‘ Fuest, Qne is the hunting of tame animals, and the other 
‘of wild. 
to i ing that Pilato is playing on the word cogidriy, by whi 
penis hy mee a bad seni, but in a good wore Be rr , 
But gach a play would in ascrious inquiry be quite out of character’. 
Ficinus haa, ‘what the sense requires, “‘ Et nunc quidem sophistany ru- 
demne an gallidum appellabimus ? ” oo 

8 By the aid of Ficinus Heindorf was enabled to restore the arrange. 
apnt of the speeches, and to correct some literal errors, found te aff the:’ 


mse 
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_ Thee, Fs-there any hunting then of tame. animals? 
_,, Guest. Tf indeed man is a tame animal. But lay down in 
“ighatsoever way you like, either that-no animal is tame, or 
that some. other is tame, but that man is a wild one; or 
ou say © that man indeed is a tame animal, but you think” 
" thiat there is no hunting of men. Whichever ofthese suppo- 
one you deem it agreeable to you to be stated, this do you 
»Genhne, 
“, Dhee. I think, stranger, we are a tame animal, and I say 
that there is a hunting of men. 
 [16.] Guest. Let us say then that tame-animal hunting is 
‘of two kinds. 

Thee. Speaking according to what manner? 

Guest. By defining the hunting by robbers, and that which 
makes slaves, and that by tyrants, to be one and all a hunting 
by force. 

Thee. Very well. ; 

Guest. But by calling that which’ pertains to law-courts, 
popular assemblies, and (private) discourse, one and all a cer- 
tain single persuasive art. 

Thee. Right. 

_ Guest. Now. of this persuasive art let us say there are two 
kinds. ; 

Thee. What are they ? 

Guest. One is private, and the other public. 
.. Thee. There are then these two species. 

Guest. Again, with respect to private hunting, one kind is 
{connected with) wages, and the other with gifts. 

Thea. I do not understand. . 

Guest, It seems you have never given your mind to the 
‘hunting of lovers. 

.' Thee. Why say you so? 

'’ Guest: Because persons bestow even gifts in addition upon 
the caught. — 

Thee. You speak most truly. 


a a . * 

. 0 After Dig—riGeic, by no process could Aéyerg and qyet be introduced, 

as is evident from the nonsense of a literal translation; : which is gener- 

ally the best test of some error in the Greek. Plato might have ‘written 

Abyoug ay for Abyece ad, and wyoto for Hysi, taken interrogatively. But 1 

guepect'that he omitted, as Ficinus does, both the verbs, Hemdorf, whom 
. Stalbeiom follows as usual, saw there was some difflénity liere. bat failed « 
ao surmount it. 
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Guest. Let this then be a‘ kind of the amatory art. ‘>: - 
Thee. By allmeans.' ° fae" 

(17.] Guest. But ds regards that connected with wages, 
that part of it which keeps ‘up an intercourse through favour, 
and has in every way made a bait through pleasure, atid bar- 
gains for food for itself as its wages, this, I think, we should 
all of us eall adulation, or® a certain pleasure-giving art, 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the other’ part of it, which professes to keep 
up an intemcourse for the sake of virtue, and bargains for 
coin as its wages, is it not worthy to call by another name? 

Thee. How net? 

Guest. But with what (name)? ‘Try to tell me. . 

Thea. It is evident. For we appear to me to have foun 
the sophigt ; and thus calling him, I think I should call him 
by a fitting name. 

Guest. According to the present reasoning, it seems, 
Thezetetus, the art of a sophist must be called 2! domestic 
hold-getting, [acquiring,| hunting, animal-hunting, *[land- 
hunting], on land, [tame-animal-hunting, | man-hunting, (by- 
persuasion-hunting,) individual-hunting, [wages-hunting, | 
coin-selling, and insnaring rich and noble young men, through 
a false reputation for erudition, as the present reasoning now 
goes with us.?! 

[18.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Let us consider further still in this way. For the 


sid a anticipated Heindorf in supplying 4% before nduvyrexcny. 
.71—2! In ‘lieu of this mass of corruption, Ficinus has what is not indeed 


unworthy of Plato, but what he probably made out, not so much from 
the text found in his M8., as from his own good sense: “* Ut ex hac dis- 
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object of our present search does not participate in some con- 

.temptible art, but in a very clever ose. For from what has 
veen before stated, an idea presents itself-that it is not that 
kind of art, which we just now said, but some other kind. 

Thee. How s0? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring, there was a two-fold kind, 
one consisting in the catching, and the other in the ex- 
changing. 7 

‘Thea. There was. 

Guest. Let us say then, that of the exchanging there are two 
kinds, the one consisting in giving, and the other in selling. 

Thee. Let it be so suid. ‘ 

. Guest. And again, we will say that the selling must have 
a two-fold division. 

«Thea. In what way ? 

Guest. 22 He who exposes his own works for sale is called 
a seller of his own (property); but he who sells the works 
of others, an exchanger.”? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[19.] Guest. But is not the exchange, which takes place 
in (thé same) city, and which is nearly a half of the whole 
of the trade, called capelic ?*5 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And is not that which effects an exchange from 
one city to another, by buying and selling, (called) empogic ? 2% 

Thee. How not ? 

Guest. And do we not perceive, in the case of the em- 
poric,”® that the sale of the articles by which the’ body and 
soul are nourished, and which they use (respectively), becomes 
barter by means of coin? 


2 Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Fjcinus, ‘‘ Qui opera 
sua venalia facit, propriorum venditor nominatur ; qui aliena vendit, com- 
mutator.” The Greek at present is, Ty piv abrovpyiy abroww try 
Staipovpivyy, Tiv é rd adAdrpia ipya peraBadropivyny, peraPAnruny. 
This Stephens could not understand, nor can I; even if we read, with 
seven MSS., dracpotjpevor in lien of Oratpoupévny, whieh Heindorf, whom 
Stalbaum follows as usual, renders, “ex partitione orientem,’* a mean- 
ing that StacpeioGas never has nor could have. What Plato really wrote, 
might be elicited’ perhaps in part from Themistius Orat. xxiii. p. 297. 

* I ‘have preserved the Greek words in English letters, because we 
; bare one peal exactly to the ongaet Perhaps pig ydog is ducketer, - 

chapman, or retai feadesman, and. iecropoc,-trattickes, or whol - 
dade fdésuicn merchuiit, - 7 ey, apt a pes. be ete ? 
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Thee. How say you this? 

Guest. Of that part, which relates to the soul, we are 
perhaps ignorant: but the other ‘we understand. 

Thea. We do. 

Guest. **Let us say then as regards music in general, 
which is constantly purchased at one place, and, earried from 
sity to city, is sold at another; and as regards painting, 
wonder-working, and other things pertaining to the soul, 
which are imported and sold, some for the sake of amusement, 
others for gyaver pursuits, that the person, who imports gnd 
sells them, would give a handle to be called a merchant no 
less than by the sale of meats and drinks.*4 

[20.| Zhee. You speak most true. 

Guest. Will you not, then, call by the same name him who 
goes about from city to city to buy learning for money ? 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. But of this soul-trafficking, would not one part be 
most justly called an exhibition; but the other part, although 
no less ridiculous > than the former, still as being a selling 
of learning, there is a necessity to call it by a name the brother 
to the act. 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. But in this learning-selling, the trade which relates 
to other arts must be called by one name, and that which re- 
lates to virtue by another. 

Thee. How not ? 

Guest. For as regards the others, the name “art-seller ” 
would be fitting; but as regards this, do you consider what 
name to call it. 

Thee. And what other name, except that sought out 
now for the sophistic race, could one mention without an 
error ? 

Guest. No other. Now’then let us collect i¢ together, by 
saying that by a second (search), the sophistic art ” appeared 
to consist in the acquiring, exchanging, buying, tratlicking, 

2t__A The whole of this most co sb a passage is found in the version of, 
Ficinus in apparently an abridged and certainly altered form. : 

** Heindorf saya that ré yiAowoy agrees with dvopa understood, » To 
this Stalbaum Objects, and would receive whet Heind. rejects Voige~t, 
Ts, undéretand either, and still less the common text, 


“ the former * Heindorf understands “* the name, vixens” 
wh he says was ridiculous, as bier not g Greek word, 
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soul-trafficking respecting dispourses, and the selling the 
learning of virtue. = “> | . 
_ {21.) Thee. Just so. 
., ‘Giest. By a third (search), I think that you will call by no 
‘other name, than (we have done) just now, the person who, 
“being settled in a city, partly buys and partly fabricates 
himself learning ‘respecting these very same subjects, and by 
selling determines for himself to live by such a plan. 
Thee. Why, indeed, should I not? 
Guest. And that part too of the acquiring, art, which 
consists in exchanging, purchasing, and selling in both ways, 
either one’s own inventions, or those of others, you will ever 
call, as you seem, a sophistic kind, whatever may be the 
learning-selling respecting such things.” 
Thee. Necessarily so. For it is necessary to ke the fol- 
lower of reason. 
Guest. Let us still further consider, whether the kind, which 
‘has been now pursued, is similar to some such thing as this. 
Thee. To what? 
Guest. Of the art of acquiring a certain part consisted in 
contesting. 
Thee. It did. 
Guest. It will not then be from the purpose to divide it in- 
to two. 
Thee. Say into what parts ? , o 
Guest. By laying down one part as a contest (of friends), 
and the other as the fight of (foes). aoe 
Thee. It is so. | 
_, [22.] Guest. Of the fighting part then, when a body comes 
in ‘conflict with a body, it is nearly reasonable and becoming 
for persons, laying down” a name, to pronounce it, a3 it were, 
violent. 
' Thee. It may. 

% This is the literal translation of the mass of nonsense in the text, which 
Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by a more elegant but less faithful 
version. Ficinus has what is at least intelligible, by omitting. the very 
words in which the chief difficulty lies, and by rendering catgAtmdy elre 
atroww)\txiy, “ sive sua inventa sive aliena—-vendat,” aversion whi 
Heindorf and Stalbaum have thought proper to, adopt rather than confess, 
aa they should have done, their inability to understand fairly the passage. 

_  Thstead of the circumlocution found in the Greek. text, which it is 
‘not easy to explain grammatically, Ficinua has. merely,‘ Pagna utiqu< - 


, corporis ad corpus violentia ‘congrue nuncupatyr.” . 
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Guest. But in the case of'reasons (coming in ‘conflict)-with 
reasons, what elsé, Thesetetus, would any one ‘call it but con- 
tention ? 

Thee. Nothing else. 

Guest. But as to contentions, we must lay down a twofold 
division. a 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. So far as (contention) takes place through prolix 
arguments against prolix arguments and about things just and 
unjust in a public matter it is judicial. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest, But when it takes place in a private one, and is 
broken to minute parts, by questions to answers,”® are we ac- 
customed to call it any thing else than contradiction. 

Thea.«Nothing else. 

Guest. But of contradiction, that part which respects (pri- 
vate) contracts is made the subject of dispute, and is carried 
on carelessly and without art, we must place as 9 separate 
ne since reason distinguishes it as being something dif- 

erent; but it has neither obtained an appellation from any 
of those of a former period, nor does it deserve to obtain one 
now from us. 

Thee. "rue, for it is divided into parts extremely small 
and very various. 

[23.] Guest. But that which is according to art, and dis- 
putes about things just and unjust, in the abstract, and uni- 
versally about other matters, we are accustomed to call con- 
tentious. 

_ Thee. How not? 

Guest. But of the contentious. one part destroys wealth, 
and the other makes it. 

Thea. Entitely so. | 

Guest. Let us then endeavour to state by what name it is 

‘needful to call each’of these. « 7 

‘Thee. It is proper to do so. cot. 
. Guess, I think tren that the neglect of private affairs, . 
which takes place through the delight in the practice of cons ~ 

 tention,.and throngh the telling to the majority of listenerg.. 
 ® Togvoid the Serepov rpérspov in the words “ by questions. @ an- 
~gwers he ik pete teearreaeado fependendonae,” Which mikes at 
an intelligible uense. eee an To See 
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what igngt heard with pleasure, may be called, according to 
my notion, something not different from babbling.” 

Thee. It is indeed called so. 

Guest, But do you now in your turn endeavour to tell the 
contrary name of him, who makes money through private 
quarrels. 

Thee. Would not any one err, in calling him by any other 
name than that of the wonderful sophist, who, after being 
pursued by. us, has now come again for the fourth time (in 
our view)? 

est. The sophist then, as it seems, is nothing eise but 
that money-making genus, which is a part of the arts of quar- 
relling, contradiction, controversy, (hostile) fighting, (friendly ) 
contest, and acquisition, as our reasoning has pointed out. 

Thee. He is altogether so. 

[24.] Guest. You see, then, it is truly said, that this wild 
beast is a various animal, and that, according to the pro- 
verb, he is not to be caught with the left hand. 

Thee. It is necessary then (to use) both hands. 

Guest. It is necessary ; and we must to the utmost of our 
power do something of this kind, by running after its foot- 
marks. But tell me, have we not ‘words relating to household 
affairs ? 

Lhee. Yes, many. But about which of the many are you 
inquiring ? 

Guest. Such as when we say to pass through a cullender, 
to bolt through a bag, to pass through a sieve, [to separate. | °! 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And besides these, we know the words, to card 
-(wool), to draw it down, to weave it, and ten thousand others 
of a like kind existing in the arts. "Do we not ? 

Thee. What being desirous to point out fespecting them, 
and to bring forward as a pattern, have you made this wa 
in general terms ? 


* Tn his translation of this passage Ficinus has introduced ‘the words 
“‘queestiunculas semper aucupatur,” of which there is ne vestige at pre- 
sent in the Greek text; where to restore the syntax we must read, wspi 
dé rv Mey rou roig Todoig—dKovopivon i in lieu of —AsEw roig moddoig 
—drovdpever. 


4. With his usual want-of judgment Stalbaum defends duaxgivecy, which 


Heindorf had correctly expelled a@.an ititerpretation. For a verb de- « 


acriptive of some specific act, not a general one,.is required here. fo’ 


a 
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Guest. All the names that have been mentioned, are in a 
certain respect divisive. 

Thee. They are. 

Guest. According to my reasoning then we will think worthy | 
of one name the art, wich as régards them is one in them all. 

[25.] Thee. What name calling it ? 

Guest. Discriminative. 

hea. Be it so. 

‘Guest. Consider again, whether we are able to perceive 
two kinds of it ? 

Thee. You are imposing, for a person like me, a rapid 
consideration. 

Guest. In the discriminations mentioned above it was our 
business to separate the worse from the better, and the ne 
from the similar. 

Thee. It appears that it was nearly so said. 

Guest. OF the latter (discrimination) I cannot tell the 
name; but I can of that which leaves the better and rejects 
the worse. 

Thee. Inform me what it is. 

Guest. The whole of this discrimination, as I understand it, 
is called by all men a certain purification. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. Would not then every one see that the purification 
is in kind twofold ? 

Thee. Yes, (looking at it) at leisure perhaps; but I do 

not see it at present. 

[26.] Guest. It is proper then to comprehend in one name 
the many kinds of purifications appertaining to the body. 

Thea. What (are they)? and by what name (do you call 
them)? 

a Whétever within the bodies of living animals is, 
after being pruperly separated by the arts of exercise and ; 
of medicine, purified, and whatever the bath-art supplies, re- 
lating to, things outside (the body) very vile to mention, and 
the things relating te inanimate bodies, of which the fuller’s 
art, and the whole art of adorning the body, have the care in’ 
trifling niatters, possess many and seemingly ridiculous names.*., 
- © Snueh ig the literal version of this perplexed passage, whert-aome- 


. ing is evidently wanting to complete sense, Ficinus gonid, J SUS, 
“ g, do‘ne tuore-than guess at the meaning of the Groek tex, Which he 
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Bde ary touch 802 

an 2 “Entirely, 80,53 Theatetus, But the method of ‘Tete 
‘aoniag cares ‘not either much or little about the art of wip- 
“ing. with. sponge or the drinking a medicine, whether the 
“ONE. “benefits us little and thé other *much, by # purifica- 
‘tion... Since for the sake of the mind possessing something 
correctly, (science)® endeavours to understand what is 
‘allied and what is not allied to all arts, and it honours all 
. equally on this account ; and does not consider that some 
~ things are more ridiculous than others as regards their simili- 
tude; nor has it held that he, who exhibits the hunting art 
in the character of a general, is at all more respectable than 
(he who does so) in that of a louse-catcher, but is for the 
most part more vain. [27.] And now, indeed, which was 
what -you asked, by what name shall we speak ef all the 
powers together ‘which are allotted for the purifying a body 
either animate or inanimate? But it makes no difference 
“what name may appear to be more becoming. Let it be only 
separate from the purgations of the soul, and include (in it- 
self’) all such things as purify any thing else. For (the method 
‘of reasoning) has just now endeavoured to separate the in- 
tellect from the rest of things, if we understand what it 
means. 





= thus translated :—“ Purgatio animati corporis, intrinsecus operays per 
mnasticam et medicinam et que extrinsecus balneis, quod dictu vile 
“est mundat, item que inanimata corpora fullonum miatisterio abstergendo 
colorat, et universa, ornandi corporis curatura, sigillatim varia viliaque 
: stomina sortiuntur ? 
—- Stephens saw correctly, that after Theetetus had said, Very much 
e Guest could not subjoin, “ Entirely so.” And hence he sus- 
wi that something was wanting. Heindorf however, who takes every 
opportunity of finding fault with Stephens, attempts to support the: in- 
tegrity of the text by a solitary passage, which he shoyld have seen was 


not. in OY nen 

ve translated this passage as if the original were, rev krqoaobar 
Sven’ ‘a yovy Tt, Taciy—not Evexey vody, racwy—For Svexsy, is never 
found in prose, nor could xrijcacOa: dispense with its object; ‘while re 
has beef lost through 7. 
' % I have introduced the noun, which is wanting at present, to agree 
with metpwptyy. But the prosopopeia is rather violent. 

9 Here is evidently a lacuna. For some reason should be kiven for an 
-aasertion that admits pf disputa. Respecting thé ‘meaning of maoeees I r 
- have written something on Prom. 979, and I Soult: now adds great deal 
Paar The word. answers exactly to Shakspeurt’s “A thing of sound, 
and fory, signifying nothing.” e 
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Thee. But I do understand, and I grant that” there are two- 
species of purification; ore’ species respecting the’ sot, and 
separate from that respecting’ the body. - 

Guest. (You speak) in the most beautifal tanner: ° Liskes’ 
then to me in what follows, and endeavour to give a two-fold 
division to what has been said. 

Thee. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to make 
a division with you. 

"Guest. We say, then, that depravity in the soul is some- 
thing different from virtue. 

[28.] Thee. How not? 

Guest. And that to leave the one, and to cast out as far as 
may be the bad, was a purification. 

Thee. It was so. 

Guests Of the soul then, as far as we can discover a taking 
away of depravity, we shall, in calling it a purification, speak 
harmoniously. - 

Thee. Yes, very much so. 

Guest. As regards tle soul, then, we must ye of two 
kinds of depravity. 

Thee, What are they? 

Guest. The one is like a disease in the body, but the other 
is like an inherent baseness. 

Thee. I do not understand. 

Guest. Perhaps you have not thought that disease i is the, 
same with sedition. 

Thee, Nor, again, have I what I ought to answer to this. 

Guest. Whether do you think sedition is any thing else 
than the difference from a natural alliance through a certain 
corruption. 

Thee. It is nothing else. 

Guest. And‘is baseness any thing else than that kind of. 
dissonance which exists*’ every where disagreeable? — 

Thee, It is nothing else. 

[29.}. Guest. What then, have we not ‘ici in the: 
soul of those who conduct themselves ill, opinions at varidnge, : 


a Heindorf adopted seauety Schleiermacher’s tvdv for 2v 3y oe ry ‘ 
however defended by Creuzer on Plotinus, Hepl KdAAoug, * Bigg Paw ; 
Stalbaumteads by, with four MSS. and Galen de Dogm iphboxs 
Platon. ae B 298, ed, Bats.. nm 
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‘desires, anger with ‘pleasures, reason with pain, and all 

these with each other? : 

.» Thee: And very much so. 

“ +Guest. And yet all (these) are necessarily allied to each 
other. = 
' Thea. How not? 

Guest, In calling then depravity a sedition and disease of 
the soul, we shall speak correctly. 

Thee. Most correctly. 

Guest. But when such things as participate of fnhotion, and 
‘propose to themselves a certain end, are, in attempting to 
reach it, carried according to each impulse beside it, and miss 
it, shall we say that they are affected thus through a con- 
gruity towards each other, or, on the contrary, through an 
incongruity ? 

Thee. It is evident through an incongruity. 

- Guest. But we know that every soul is involuntarily 
ignorant of any thing. 

Thea. Very much so. 

Guest. But ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the 
soul, which, while it is impelled to truth, is carried away 
from a (correct) perception.® 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. We must consider, therefore, a soul without intelli- 
gence as base and incongruous. 

Lhece. So it appears. 

[30.] Guest. It seems then there are these two kinds of 
evil in the soul ; one, which is called by the multitude de- 
pravity, and is most evidently its disease— 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But the other (the multitude) call ignorance ; but they 
are unwilling to confess that it alone® is a vice in the soul. 

| Thee. It must be readily granted, what, when you just 
now spoke of it, I doubted, that there are two kinds of vice in 


*® To obtain this sense, and to preserve the syntax, we must read 
wapadépov 0: te Evvéicewc, in lieu of mapagdpou Eyvicews. 

* 1 camot understand the. words atrd—pévey, which Ficinus hag 
omitted, Stalbaum renders pévoy “eximie,” and refers to his note on 
_ Sympos, p. 215, C. and p. 222, A. But avrd—povey, never docs and 
: ‘pever, could mean apy thing else but “‘itself—alone.”’ : 


Wie 
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the soul ;. and that we ought to consider cowardice, intem- 
perance, injustice, all taken together as a disease in us ;- but 
we must lay down the accident of ignorance great and of 
various kinds as a baseness., . : “ 

Guest. In the body, then are there not two arts relating to 
these two accidents ? 

Thee. What are they? 

_ Guest. Relating to baseness, the gymnastic; but to disease, 
the medieal. . 

Thee. ‘They seem so. . 

Guest. As regards insolence, injustice, and cowardice, is 
not the chastising [ justice ]‘° naturally the most fitting of all 
arts? 

Thea. It is likely, as I may say,*! according to human 
Opinion. . 

Guest. But can any one say that there is a more proper 
(remedy) ‘? for all ignorance than the teaching art. 

Thee. There is none. 

[31.] Guest. Come then, must we say there is only one 
kind of the teaching art, ur more? But take notice, that there 
are two greatest kinds of it. 

Thee. I do take notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we shall very quickly 
discover this. 

Thee. In what way ? 

Guest. By perceiving whether ignorance has a division in 
the middle of it. For being twofold, it is evident that it 

The word dicy, as remarked by Stalbaum, is evidently an interpret- 
ation of 7 co\aorix?}, which agrees with réyvn understood. 

“t Stalbaum says that we eleiy is added to give an excuse for the 
modest assent in the words, 7rd your eixéc. But an excuse is required, 
not for a modest @xpression, but an hyperholical one, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 217. From whence it wil] be seen that wg etreiy 
must follow either gdz7a¢ay in the next question of the Guest, or 
oddepiay in the next reply of Theetetus. . 

4 This word Taylor introduced from the version of Ficinus—“ quid - 
aliud preter doctrinam remedium invenitur,’”’ which leads to GAAny ri" 
% Seavedducny dpOdrepoy ebpor ric tapa ay; * 

* Thera is evidently some error here. For after the Guest had asks. 
ed whether there were one or more kinds of the teaching art, he could , 
not immediately bid.Theetetus to consider that there are two greatest. 
kinds of it.. Plato probably wrote, dpa &y pévoy yivoc garéow elves: 

A, af wralw, Sho 'ye—"* Must we say there is only one kind, of, if more, 
* 4 there are at least two kinds.” - OF ess 
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he ks tealtig art’ t6 hhave two parts, one for euch otfe 





r its fo. 





Thee, “What then? Has the thing sought become visible ? 
2 5) Qaiett. “E seem to see set apart a great and difficult: kind of 
iagrertbos which outweighs all its other parts. =~ 
> Thee, Of what kind is it? 
“” “Gwest. ‘When he, who does not know a thing, thinks he 
Sion it; through which it nearly happens that all those 
things, i in ‘which we are deceived by the sis ard take their 
yise in the case of all persons. 
"Thee. True. 
* Guest, And I think that to this (division) of i ignorance alone 
the name of non-erudition should be given. 
Thee. Entirely so. | 
'.[32.] Guest. By what name then is to be mentioned that part 
of the teaching art which frees (a person) from this (ignorance) ? 
- Thee. I think, Guest, that the other part is called handi- 


-éraft teaching, but that this is called here through us dis- 


cipline.“*’ 

Guest. It is so called, Thesetetus, by nearly-all the Greeks. 
But this also must be considered by us, whether the whole of 
this is indivisible, or possesses a certain division worthy a 
name. 

Lhea. It is requisite to consider this, 

Guest. It appears then to me, that this may in some ‘way 


be still further divided. 


| Thee. In what? 
' Guest. Of the teaching art relating to discourses, one way 


/eppears to be more rough, but another part of it more smooth. 


Pd 
1" 


‘Thee, Of what kind shall we call each of these? - 

‘Guest. One, the old-fashioned, paternal, which persons for- 
merly adopted, especially towards their childred, and many use 
even now, when children do wrong, partly by severely re- 


4. In this passage, easy as it seems to be, there are some. ;dilficulties 
which none of the editors have noticed.’ In the first place, the words 
e through, us” are perfectly unintelligible, and are properly gmitied by 
Ficinus; ‘although less dependence is to be placed on his testimony than ‘ 
it would: otherwise deserve, as he omits “here” likewise. Swdondly, ds 
the diaccaNia is called Snprdupyrxy, so ought the bapiege to have ite 


Ne ary as epithet ; and lastly, to preserve the climax. in * here” — 
"an 


a ere 
afterwards; “nearly all the Greéka”—the name of fa pleoe 06 should bey+ 
“given OF alluded to. 
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teproving, and partly by mildly admonishing them.; Now-the © 
whole of this one may call ‘most correctly admonition... 

Thee. It is 80.. : tee tee 
_ [88.] Guest. But the other“—since some seem, after ” 
giving themselves to reflection, to hold that all ignorance is, 
involuntary, and that no one, who thinks himself wise,“is will- 
ing to learn those things in which he considers himself 
skilled, and that the admonitory kind of instruction, even 
with great labour, effects but little.. ee ae 

Thea. And they think right. 

Guest. They therefore direct their course to an outlet for 
their opinion: by another mode. | 

Thee. By what mode? 

Guest. They inquire into those matters, about which a man 
thinks hg says something to the purpose, when he is saying 
nothing. They then easily examine the opinions of pefsons 
as if they were in error, and bringing them together by a 
reasoning process £o the same point, they place them by the 
side of each other; and by so placing, they show that the 
opinions are at one and the same time contrary to themselves, 
about the same things, with reference to the same circuin- 
stances, and according to the same premises. And they see- 
ing“ are indignant with themselves, and become milder towards 
others; and in this way are liberated from strong and harsh 
opinions ; a liberation of all others the most pleasant to hear, 
and the most firm to the party suffering. [84.] For they, 
my dear boy, who purify these, think as physicians do with 
respect to the body—that the body cannot enjoy food, which is 
brought to it, until some one casts out the impediments in it.; 
and in like manner the others think that the soul can derive 
no advantage from the learning brought to it, until some one, 
by confuting, places the party confuted in a state of shame, 
and ‘by taking away the opinions, which are the impediments 
to learding, exhibits him purified, and thinking that he knows 
those-thjhgs alone which he does know, and nothing more." ~ 

Thee. This is the best and the most temperate of habits.’* : 
" - Guéié, For all' these reasons then, Thesetetus, we must 'siy;” 

‘that opptutatioi is the greatest and chiefeat of purifioations, : 
; a8 After -“the other,” there ig an interruption in the definition... 2°. 
ee ats Gia  thig,” trig bi hogtt 
Na Ficiies,, ae ager aa ae ae oo SRT is WeIE 
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and we must think that le who is riot confuted, even though 

Ahe:shauld ‘be the great king himself, would be unpurified to 

the greatest degree, and become uninstructed and ugly with 
- Fespect to those things, in which it is fit that he should be 
3@hoat pure and beautiful, who is to be in reality happy. 

[36.] Thee. Entirely so. : 

west. But whom shall we say employ this art? For I 
fear to say the sophists. 

Thea, Why so? 

‘- Guest, Lest we should place on them a greater konour than 
' is fitting. 
_ Thee. But yet what has been just now said appears to be 
Suited to some such character. 

Guest. So does a wolf (resemble) a dog, a most savage 
animal one the most mild. But he who wishes to ba, most of 
all free from stumbling, ought to keep ever a guard on simili- 
tudes; for it ig a most slippery race. Let them however stand, 
for:I think there will not be a dispute about trifling defini- 
tions, at a time when persons are watching them sufficiently. 

Thee. It is not likely at least. 

Guest. Let then there be of the separating art one portion, 
the purifying ; of the purifying, let the part relating to the 

. soul be divided off; and of this let (a part) be the teaching 
art; and of the teaching art, let instruction (be a part); and 
of instruction, let that confutation, which takes place resp&ct- 
ing a vain opinion of wisdom, be called, through the reason 
now exhibited, nothing else than the sophistic art of a noble 
race. 

[36.] Thee. Let it be so called. But in consequence of' so 

- many things having just now presented themselves, I am 
doubtful what, as speaking the truth and urging it strenu- 
ously, I ought to say the sophist really is. : 

Guest. You are very properly in doubt. And indeed one 
ought to think, that even a sophist himself will now very 
much doubt by what means he shall slip through the ergu- 

_ment. For the proverb rightly says, It is not easy to avoid 
‘all (traps), Now therefore let us attack him ‘with all our 
might. ee | 
- Thee. You speak well. Se a 
: Guest. But, in the first place, let ns stand and as it:were. 
take breath ; and while stopping Jet usreason among oursélvep+’ 
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Come then, in how many forms has the sophist-appeared? For — 
I think, he was found at first a hunter for wages of the youth- . 
fuland rich. : > 

Thea. .He was. ; 

Guest. Secondly, a certain trafficker in the learning of the 
soul. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Thirdly, did he not appear as a chapman in the 
very same articles? 

Thea. We did. And fourthly, he was the seller of his own — 
inventions. . ° 

Guest. You have properly reminded me of this; and of 
the fifth (form) I will endeavour to remind you. For he was 
a combatant in the contests of words, having been (so) defined 
from the art of contention.” 

[37.] Lhea. He was so. 

Guest. The sixth form is indeed ambiguous; but neverthe- - 
less we laid it down and conceded to him,* that a sophist is 
a purifier, as regards the soul, of such opinions as are an im- 
pediment to learning. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then perceive, that, when any one seems 
to know many things, and is called by the name of one art, 
this it is not a healthful seeming; but that he, who is 
thus affected with respect to any art, evidently cannot see. 
that part of it to which all this learning tends? and hence 
he*® calls the person possessing them by many names, instead 
of one. 

Thee. This almost appears to be very natural. 


7 In the Greek words, ray ipeorixiy Téxvnv agwptopévoc, Heindorf 
not only gives to the perf. pass. an active syntax, but takes it in a middle’ 
sense, by renderitfy dgwpropévog “ sibi seorsim assumpsit.”” So too does 
Stalbaum. But neither of them have been able to produce a single 
passage in support of their views. I have followed Taylor, couceiving 
xard to be understood. Ficinus has most loosely, “ artificiosus nimium | 
litigator.” -- 

bs So Stalbaum translates air ovyxwphoavrec. But adr@ has net: 
meaning here. Ficinus has “in presentia,’’ which leads to réwg, a purelyt 
Attic word for “ previously,” as shown by Suidas. - 


7 e. £ orth 
® Fischer says, the nominative to mpocayopebar is 6 rdaywy, re ; 
i. Ms. " 


' 
? e 


it is not the person who is so circumstanced that gives'‘the name, 
something elses. There is an error here, which it would not be: difficals, ~ 
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Guest, Let us not then suffer the same thing in this 
search through indolence; but let usin the first place take up 
again one of the things stated of the sophist; for one of them 
appeared to me especially to indicate him. 

Thee. Which of them? 

Guest. Wo said that he was in a certain respect a contra- 
dictor. 

Thee. We did. 

_ Guest, And does he not also become a teacher of this“to 
others ? 

Thee. Yow not? 

[88.] Guest. Let us then consider about what such per- 
gons say they make contradictions. And let our consideration 
be from the beginning in this way. With respect to divine 
things, which are non-apparent to the many, do sophists make 
them able to do this, (viz. to contradict) ? 

Thee. This is indeed asserted of them. 

Guest. But with respect to the apparent things of earth 
and heaven, and what pertains to these ? 

Thee, Why not? 

Guest. In private mectings at least, when any thing is 
asserted of gencration and existence in general, we are con- 
scious that the sophists are powerful in contradicting, and that 
they make others as powerful as themselves. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But with respect to laws, and all political matters, 
do they not also promive to make men contentious in these ? 

Thee. Not one, as 1 may say, would discourse with them 
unless they promised this. 

Guest. But writings relating to all the arts, and to each art 
singly, are made public and deposited by him, who wishes to 
learn what he ought to say against each handicraftsman. 

Thee. You appear to me to speak of the writings of Pro- 
tagoras about wrestling and the other arts. 

Guest. And to the writings of many others, O blessed man. 
But does not the art of contradicting seem to be a power 
sufficient for controversy about all things, (to speak) sum- 
marily ? 

Thee. It appears that scarcely not a thing would be wanting, 

% Ingtead of ys ard, Fici und in hia MS. ve radré, as is evident 

» fom his vension, te Sie-nobis idem--contingat-” ’ 
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[39.] Geuesé. But by the gods, O boy, do you think this is 
possible? For perhaps you young men see more acutely, 
but we more dully, this thing. 

Thee. What thing? and at what are you particularly 
talking ? For I do not understand at all the present ques- 
tion. 

Guest. (Consider, ) if it be possible for any one man to know 
all things. 

"Thee. If it were possible our race, O guest, would indeed 
be blessed.* A 

Guest. How then can any one without knowledge him- 
self be able to urge any thing sound against him who pos- 
sesses knowledge ? 

Thee.‘ Not at all. 

Guest. What then would be the wonder in the sophistic 
power? 

Thea. About what? 

Guest. The manner by which sophists are able to get up 
an opinion amongst the young, that they are the wisest 
of all men in all things. for it is evident that, if they nei- 
ther contradicted rightly, nor appeared to the young to do so, 
and, when appearing to do so, unless they seemed to be more 
wise through their contentions, no one would, as far as your 
business is concerned, even at leisure,*! give them money, 
or Be willing to become their scholar. 

Thee. Not even at leisure indeed. 

Guest, But now persons are willing. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest, For the sophists appear I think to have a knowledge 
themselves of that against which they speak. 

Thee. How should they not ? 

Guest. But Go they act so in all things? Say we it? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. They appear, then, to their disciples to be wise in 
all things. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But not being so in reality; for this appeared to be 
impossible. 

Thee. For how is it not impossible ? . 

" On the use of the word cyoAg see the commentators on Soph 

1aevoe..T. 434, 
AIL. K 
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Guest, The sophist, then, has been shown to us to possess 
a certain kind of a reputation for knowledge about all things, 
but not according to the truth. ae 

Thee. Entirely so. And what has been now said respect- 
ing sophists seems very nearly to be most rightly said. 

[40.] Guest. Let us therefore take a clearer pattern re- 
specting them. 

Thea, What is that? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to answer by giving yuur 
mind very closely to what I am saying. 

Thee. Of what kind is the pattern ? 

Guest, As if any one should say, that he knows not (the 
art of) asserting and contradicting, but of making and causing 
all things by one art. 

Thee, How said you all ? : 

Guest. Of the commencement of the discourse you are 
atraightway ignorant; for, as it seems, you do not understand 
‘the “all.” 

Thee. I do not. 

Guest. I say then that you and I are in the number of all 
things, and besides us, there are other animals and trees. 

Lhee. Wow say you ? 

Guest. If any one should assert that he would make you and 
me, and all the rest of productions— 

Thee. Of what making do you speak? For you are not 
speaking of a husbandman; because you mentioned him as a 
maker of animals. 

Guest. I say, moreover, that he is the maker of the sea, the 
earth, the heavens, the gods, and all other things ; and rapidly 
making each of these, he sclis then for a small sum. 

’ Thea. You are speaking in jest. . 

Guest. What! must we not consider that o4 a jest, when a 
man asserts that he knows all things, and can teach another 
all things, for a small sum of money, and in a short time ? 

Thee. Entirely so. : 

[41.] Guest. But have you any kind of jesting more arti- 
ficial or agreeable than the imitative ? 

Thee. I have not. For you have mentioned a yery large 
kind, and comprehended all things in one, and that one nearly 
the most varied. 

Guest. Do we not then know that he who undertakes t- 
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‘be able to make all-things by one -ait, wiil,-by' ikivicdting. 
imitations: and hemonyms® of things, through the “art of’. 
painting, be able, by. showing the pictures at a distance, to 
lie conceded from the stupid amongst young men (and) boys, . 
as being a: person most-competent’to do whatever he pleased ? 

Thea: How not? i 

Guest. * But as to discourses, do we not expect that there 
is such another art? or is it not possible to bewitch the young 
mefi, and those still standing far off from the truth of things, 
“through wotds (spoken) in their ears, and by showing theni 
images, as they are called, of every thing, so as to cause them 
to be said’ to seem true, and for the speaker to be the wisest - 
of all men in all things ?53 

[42.] Thee. Why should there not be another such arf? 

Guest. Js it not then necessary, Thestetus, that the ma-- 
jority of those, who were then hearing, should, after a suf- 
ficient time has passed and they have themselves arrived at 
manhood, come near to things as they are, and be compelled 
through accidental circumstances to handle realities clearly, 
and to change their former opinions, so that things (once) 
great appear small, those (once) difficult, easy, and all the 
mere appearances produced by discourses, are entirely over- 
thrown through works which occur in practice ? 

Thee. It appears so to me, as far as my age is capable of 
judging ; for I. think that I too am one of those who are far 
distant'(from the truth). | 

Guest. All we then, who are present, will endeavour, and 
Jet us now endeavour,” free from all accidental circumstances, 

* What can be'the meaning of dpwrvupa, I confess my inability to ex- 
plain, Ficintis has “‘picturam fingentem equivoca simulacra,” which 
is equally unintelligible, The commentators, according to custom, are 
silett, Perhaps Pjato wrote, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, Guoupara, “ likenesses,” : 

al the placé of this mags of nonsense, it will be sufficient to 
give thé English reader a translation of what it were easy to show Plinto~ 
did actually write: ‘But as regards discourses, may we not expect 
that there.as such another art, by which it is possible for a person to lie 
concealed ‘Brom simpletons and those standing still further off from the.; 
ruth of ¢ and to. hewitch them by words (spoken) in their. earsg* 
while he js‘ehowing the images of: things, ao as to cause what is‘spoken 


s 


io seem. to be true, and the speaker on all subjecta to be talked of: ad thes 


wisest of ail ynen upon-pllpoints?” Sea we Abe 
-“ Herd:jg evidently some errot, which it would require. no great falgnt’; 
‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ - “ 1 fy ‘ oa te a * 
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to bring you as near as possible (to the truth). With respect: 
to.a sophist then tell me this. Is it clear, that he is one of 

enchanters, as being an imitator of things? or do we yet 

doubt, whether in the matters, respecting which he appears able 

to contradict, he possesses in reality the requisite science ? 

Thee. But how, Guest, can we (doubt of this)? For 
it is nearly evident from what has been said, that he is one 
of those who take a part in jesting. 

Guest. We must put him down then as some enchauter 
and mimic. : 

43.] Thee. How must we not so put him @ 

Guest. Come then, it is now our business not to let go the 
wild beast, for we have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a cast- 
ing net, one of the instruments used in discourses about things 
of this kind,*5 so that he cannot any longer escape from this. 

Thee. From what? | 

Guest. That he is one of the wonder-workers. 

Thee. This also is my opinion respecting him. 

Guest. It is decreed then, that we divide as quickly as pos- 
sible the image-producing art, and, going down against it, 
seize upon the sophist, should he forthwith ®* wait for us, ac- 
cording to the royal mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit 
our prey to him (the king). But if he creeps into the parts 
of the imitative art, we are to follow him, always dividing 
the part which receives him, until he is caught. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever boast to escape the method 
of those, who are able to follow thus the points singly and 
universally. 

Thee. You speak well. And in this manner, therefore, 


- We must act. 


~ 


& All*the edd. have, év’ apgiBAnorpp rin THY, éy Toig Adyote Epi 
ra rowasra épyavwy, which is evidently an explanation of a lost tech- 
nical word. Ficinus translates, “ veluti funda quadam irretitum, ratioci- 
nando comprehendimus,”’ as if he had found in his MS., dorep operddny, 
dy roig Adyorc. But no person could be said to enclose an animal with 
a sling. Plato wrote, I suspect, wepteAnpaper vedidy. For such was 
the name of a kind of nét, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opy. 194, Md yijv, 
pa rrayidag, pa vederag, pa dixrva. 

& This “forthwith”? has no meaning here. In lieu of ed6d¢, Plato 
evidently wrote ola Owe, similar to Ojpa a little above. The Owe, sa 
Hesychius, was a hybrid animal, the produce of a wolf and hyena. The 
word has been corrupted eleewhere, as I have shown on Euripid. Tro,‘ 


602, and Soph. Phil. 760, and I could now add many mote aaa he ae 


lop 
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44,| Guest. According to the preceding method of divi: - 
sion, I now seem to see two kinds of the imitative art; but 
in which of these happens to be the idea of which we are in 
search, I do not now seem to be able to perceive. 

Thee. But figst tell me, and divide-the two kinds of which 
you are speaking. 

Guest. I see that one is the suiciilative art. And this 
especially takes place, when any one according to the propor- 
tiofts of the original, in length, breadth, and depth, and more- 
over by adding fitting colours, works out the production of, an 
imitation. 

Thee. What then, do not all imitators endeavour to do this ? 

Guest. Not such as mould or paint any great work. For, 
if they would give the true proportion of beautiful things, you 
know that, the upper parts would appear smaller than is fit- 
ting, and the lower parts larger, through the former being 
seen by us at a distance, and the latter close at hand. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[45.] Guest. Do not then the artists, bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such as will 
seem to be beautiful in their representations ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Is it not then just, as being at least probable,” to call 
one an image ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And we must call the part of the imitative art, sub- 
sequent to this, as we said above, assimilative. 

Thee. We must s0 call it. 

Guest. But what shall we call that, which appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, *through the view taken from a fa- 
vourable point,°® but which, (when seen by him 5) who has 
the power to log: on such things sufficiently, is not like that 
to which it professes to be like? Must we not (call it) an 
appearance, since it appears to be, but is not like? 


* I confess I do not understand the words efeé¢ ye dy, 
_ 4-5 These words were omitted by Taylor, because he did not know what 
to make the version of Ficinus, ** ex eo quod haud pulchrum respi ; 
“ee found in his MS. the ove before ée radov, which three MSS, omit, 
Schleiermacher conjectured. 
; “e The words within the lunes were properly added by Taylor» e come 
@ sense. ; 


*eufficiently.”” is scarcely intelligible. 
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Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest, Is not this part to be found abundantly in painting, 
and in the whole of the imitative art? 

hea. How not? 

Guest. But may we sot most correctly call@that art, which 
produces an appearance, but not an image, phantastic ? 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. Now I have already said that these were the two 
kinds of the image-producing art, the assimilative and phan- 
tastic. é 

Thee. Correctly so. 

[46.] Guest. But that of which I doubted then, viz. in which 
of these kinds we must put the sophist, I am not at all able even 
now tosee clearly. For the man is truly wonderful; and it is 
extremely difficult to get a view of him; since even mow, very 
well and cleverly, he has fled into a species, where it is hard 
to track him out. 

' Thee. So it seems. 

Guest. Do‘ you then assent to this through understanding 
it? or has a certain rush of reasoning carried you away to 
giving a rapid assent according to custom ?®! 

Thee. Tiow and for what do you say this? 

Guest. We are, O blessed man, truly engaged in a specula- 
tion thoroughly difficult. For that this thing shopld appear 
both to seem to be, and yet not be; and that a man should 
assert certain things, and yet not true,—all these things (were) 
always full of difficulty formerly, and are now. For he, who 
thus ©? speaks, must either say or think that false things trul 
exist; and thus speaking, Theetetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to be hampered by a sclf-contradiction. 

ig" Thee. Why so? 

st. (Because) such a mode of speaking Wares to suggest 
that a nonentity exists; for otherwise there would not be a 
falsehood, which exists. And the great Parmenides, O boy, 
while we were yet boys, did from the first to the last testify 
to this. For, both in prose and verse, he on every occasion 
¢ But so far was Theetetus from being accustomed to give a rapid 
assent, that he previously complained of the Stranger being too fast for a 
man soslow. Hence we must insert ob between Adyou and cuvefic- 
évor. 
* Had Heindorf seen Taylor's translation, he would perhaps have 
grated ofrwe, and have thus obviated all the difficulty now found in Saree. 
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thus speaks, “ You must not (think),” says he, “non-entities 
exist; but keep thy thoughts when searching from thia road.” 
This then is both testified by him, and this discourse will the 
most of all point it out, if examined with moderation. Let 
us then, if it makes no difference to you, consider this in the 
first place. 

Thee. Put my business where you like. But in what 
way the discourse will best proceed, do you consider yourself, 
and lead me along in that path. 

Guest. & will be proper so todo. Tell me, then. Dare 
we pronounce that which in no respect is? ° 

Thee. How not? 

[48.] Guest. If then, not for the sake of contention nor of 
jesting, but in seriousness, it were necessary for any of the 
hearers to join with us in considering and stating to what 
point one ought to carry the word “non-entity,” for what thing 
and of what kind do we think he would be able ® to use it 
himself, and to show (its use) to a person inquiring ? 

Thee. You ask a difficult question, and to a person like mty- 
self utterly insurmountable. 

Guest. This however is evident, that to any one of entities 
the expression of non-entity cannot be referred. 

Thee. For how could it ? 

Guest, Since then it cannot be referred to an entity, one 
cannot rightly refer it to any thing. 

Thee. How could he? 

Guest. And this too is evident to us, that we pronounce on 
each occasion this word “something” respecting an entity. 
For it is impossible to pronounce it alone, as if it were naked 
and placed in a desert from all entities. 

Thea. It is impossible. 

Guest. Thug considering, do you then agree with me, that 
he who pronounces the word “something,” must necessarily 
mean some one thing ? 

Thea. Yes, 

Guest, For you will say, that the word “something” is a 
sign of one thing, and that “somethings” is a sign of many 
things. ; 

 Stalbaum omits Ze and admits re with MSS. which he consid 
ath beats but which here and elsewhere frequently offer the w. 
IyAGINGS. 
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Thee. How not? 

Guest. But it is most necessary, as it appears, that he who 
chain of that, which is not something, must speak entirely of 
nothing. 

Thee. This is most necessary. 

Guest. Is not then this to be granted, that such a person 
speaks indeed, but speaks of nothing? But neither must we 
say that he speaks, who endeavours to enunciate non-entity ?™ 

Thee. The discourse would have then an end of doubt.” 

[49.} Guest. Do not as yet speak any big word. For, O 
blessed man, the greatest and first of doubts still remain as re- 
gards these things: for it happens to be about the very com- 
mencement of it (the discourse). 

Thee. How say you? Speak, and do not hesitate, 

Guest. To that, which is, something else may ba added of 
things that are. 

Thee. How not? 

| Guest, But to that, which is not, shall we say that something 
can be added of things that are? 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Now we place number universally among things 
that are. 

Thee. If indeed any thing else is to be placed as a thing 
that is. 

Guest. Let us then not attempt to attribute “the many,” 
nor “the one,” to a non-entity. . 

Thee. We cannot it seems® with propriety attempt it, as 
reason says. 

Guest. How then can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
comprehend at all by intellect, non-entities, or a non-entity, 
apart from number ? 

Thee. Tell me why not. ; 

Guest. When we speak of non-entities, do we not endeavour 
to add “the many” of number? 


* T confess my inability to see what the speaker is aiming at. Ficinus 
too seems to have been equally in the dark, For he thus renders the whole 
passage: “Ho. Neque id concedendum hominem telem dicere quidem 
liquid, sed non unum quid, id est nihil dicere. The. Atqui neque loqui 
‘icendus est ille, qui conatur non-ens proferre. Unde sermo extremum 
lubitationis haberet.”’ 

® The words we Zoey are correctly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
widently superfluous bn account of d¢ pyotw 6 Adyog. 


Thea. How not? 

Guest. And (when we mae of) ry geared (do on not 
cendeavour to adjoin) “the one” (of number) ? 

Thee. Yes, most clearly. 

Guest. And yet we say, that it is neither just nor or Fight to 
endeavour to add an entity to a non-entity. * 

_ Thea. You speak most truly. 

- Guest. You perceive then, that it is not possible correctly to 
enfnciate, or speak of, or think of, a non-entity itself by itself ; 
but that it ls incomprehensible, unspeakable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Did I, then, just now speak falsely, when I said, that 
I would tell of the greatest doubt respecting it? 

Thee. ,What then, can we mention any (doubt) greater than 
this ? 

Guest. Do you not see, O wonderful youth, from what has 
been said, that non-entity leads him, who confutes it, into such 
a perplexity, that in the very attempt to confute it, he is com- 
pelled to contradict himself? 

Thee. How say you? Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. For me there is no occasion to consider any thing 
clearer. For, when I laid down the proposition, that non-en- 
tity ought to participate neither of “the one,” nor of “the,many,” 
both'a little before and now, I said “the one” abstractedly. 
For I was speaking of a non-entity; you perceived this? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And again, a little before, I said that a non-entity was 
unspeakable, ineffable, and irrational. Do you follow me? 

Thee. I dofollow in a certain way. 

Guest. When, therefore, I endeavoured to fit entity (to non- 
entity), did I npt say what is contrary to former (assertions) ? 

Thee. You appear so. 

Guest. What then, did I not, when attributing this to it, 
speak to it © as to one thing? 

Thee, Yes. 

Guest. And yet, while calling it irrational, ineffable, and: 
unspeakable, did I not make the assertion as pertaining to 
one thing ? 


a ‘So Stalbeam from many MSS., which I camey understand, Meiatot 
would read oby we ¥y Sy, in lien of we By.” 
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Thee. How not? 
est. For we say, that if any one correctly speaks of non- 
entity, he ought to define it neither as one, nor many, nor 
give it any appellation whatever; for it would be called al- 
ready one thing, according to this appellation.* 

[51.] Thed. Entirely so. 

Guest. What then will some one say of me? For, both for- 
merly and now, he will find me overthrown respecting the 
proof of a non-entity. So that, as I have already said, let’us 
not think, in my speaking at least, of logical precisfon respect- 
ing a non-entity. But come, let us now consider this affair 
in your speaking. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. Come, endeavour in a becoming and noble manner, 
as being a young man, and exerting yourself with all your 
might, pronounce something about non-entity, conformable to 
right reason, without adding to it either existence, or the one 
or the many of number. 

Thee. The readiness of my attempt would be vastly absurd, 
were I, after seeing you suffer thus, to make it. 

Guest. But, if it seems good, let us dismiss both you 
and myself with a farewell ; and until we meet with some one 
who is able to do this, let us say that the sophist has, with a 
knavery greater than all, let himself down into a place from 
which there is no outlet. : 

{52.] Thee. So indeed it appears. 

Guest. If then we should say that he possessed a certain fan- 
cy-effecting art, he would, from his use of words, easily lay hold 
of us, and turn the discourse to the very contrary point. For 
when we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask 
us, What do we assert an image to be universally. It is meet 
then, Themtetus, to consider what answer té this question 
should one give to the young man. 

Thee. It is evident that we shall say that things seen in 
water and mirrors are images, and moreover such things as are 
painted and fashioned and the rest of other things of this kind. 

Guest, It is evident, Thesetetus, that you have nevér seen 
a sophist. 

Thea. Why so? 

* This is the translation of Stalbaum’s text after a correction by Heine 
dorf. 1 cannot underétand it. 
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Guest, He will appear to you to wink, or to have no eyes 
at all. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. When you give him this answer,® should you speak 
of any thing (seen) in mirrors or mouldings, he will laugh at 
your reasons ; when you speak to him as being able to see, 
he will pretend that he knows nothing of mirrors, or water, 
or of sight at all, but will ask you of that, which depends on 
reason alone. 

Thea. What is that ? : 

Guest. That, which in all those things you have mentioned, 
you, speaking of as many, think fit to call by one name, pro- 
nouncing thé word image as being in them all one thing. Speak 
then and defend yourself, and yield nothing to the man. 

[53.] Lhee. What then, O guest, can we say an image is, 
except that it is made to resemble the truth, being another 
thing the counterpart ? 

Guest. Do you say that such other thing is truly so, or to 
what do you apply the expression, such other ? 

Thee. It is by no means truly a such other, hut only 
seems to be. 

Guest, Do you then call a truth a real entity? 

Thee. I do. 

Guest. But is not that, which is not true, contrary to truth ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. © You say then that the seeming is not an entity, if 
you assert that it is not a truth. It is however an entity. 

Thee. How 80? 

Guest, Do you not say then truly ? 

Thea. Certainly not, except a likeness in reality. 


S Taylor, tranglating, as usual, from the Latin instead of the Greek, 
left out ¢ho worls, “‘When you give him this answer,” omitted by 
Ficinus; nor did even Heindorf perceive that they ought to commend 
the precading speech of the Guest; and though he was offended at the 
double protasiz, he did not see that Plato wrote “Oray piv év xaromrpoug 
wee Oray o we BAtrovTi— 


e.% T cannot understand either this text, given by Stalbaum, or the — 


corrections proposed by ae ee! ge and Heindorf. Ficinus has, 
* Ho. Si ergo id, quod simile v yertm esse negas, ena qnoque 
existere negas; est tamen. The. Quo pacto? Ho. Esse quidem, 
vere esse non fateris? Zhe, Certe non verum ens, sed imaginem Verant. 
Ho. Brgd non vere at ens id, quod vene ease imaginem dicimus> @t ton 
vere ens est vera.” 


~ 
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Guest, That then which is not really a non-entity, is really 
that which we call a likeness. ; 

. It nearly appears that non-entity is entwined by a 
xertain connexion of this kind with entity; and it is very 
strange. 

Guest. How is it possible it should not be strange? You 
now therefore perceive that through this alternation, the 
many-headed sophist compels us unwillingly to confess that 
non-entity does somehow exist. ” 

Thee. I see it, and very much so. 

[54.] Guest. How, then, shall we define his art, and yet 
be able to be consistent with ourselves ? 

Thee. Why do you speak thus, and of what are’you afraid ? 

Guest. When we say that he is a deceiver about an appear- 
ance, and that his is a certain deceptive art, whethey shall we 
gay that our soul then has a false opinion, through his art? 
or what shall we bay ? 

Thee. This very thing. For what else can we say? 

Guest. But will false opinion be fancying things contrary 
to those that are ? 

Thee. Contrary. 

Guest, You say then that false opinion fancies things that 
are not. 

Lhee. It does so of necessity. 

Guest. Whether does it fancy that non-entities do not exist, 
or that non-entities do exist in a certain way ? 

Thee. If any one is ever deceived even a little, he must 
(fancy) that non-entities do exist in a certain way. 

Guest. And will not entities entirely be likewise fancied 
not to exist at all? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And this too falsely ? 

Thee. Yes, this too. 

Guest. And false reasoning will, I think, be deemed, in the 
same way, to assert that entities do not exist, and non-entities 
do exist, 

[55]. Thee. For how can it otherwise become such (viz. 
false) ? : 

” Ficinus has, “Si quis unquam quoquomodo opinando mentitur, 


mecesse est ut, que non sunt, esse gquodammodo judicet ’-—ay if he had 
found in his MS. det Jo&dZery instead of dei ye. 
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Guest. Nearly not at all. . But the sophist will, not say 


so. Or what device is there for any one of a sound mind to 
concede; when 7'the things that have been granted before 
these?! haye. been admitted to be unspeakable, ineffable, 
irrational, and incomprehensible? Do we understand what 
(the sophist) ‘says, Thesetetus? ’ 

Thee. How is it possible we should not? For he will 
assert that we are saying things contrary to the present, in 
having dared to assert that falsehoods exist in opinions and 
reasons ;™™ for that having been often compelled to unite 
entity to non-entity, we have just now acknowledged, * that 
this is somehow the most impossible of all things. 

. Guest. You have rightly recalled (me tothe argument). But 
it is now time to consult about what we ought to do respecting 


the sophjst. For, if we should attempt to search him out, by, 


placing him in the art of falsehood-workers and enchanters, 
you see that his counter-graspings will be easy and (our) 
difficulties many. 

Thee. Very. 

Guest. We have then gone through only a small part of 
them; since they are, as I may say, boundless. 

Thee. If such is the case, it would be impossible, it seems, 
to catch the sophist. 

es. } Guest. What then, shall we now stand cowardly 
aloof ? . | . 

Thee. I say we ought not, if we are able by ever so little 
to lay hold in some way of the man. 

Guest. ‘You will then grant me pardon, and, as you just 
new sdid, be satisfied, if we can draw by some means even a 
little for qurselves out of such powerful reasoning. 

Thee. How shall I not? 

Guest. Thig too I beg of you still further. 

_ Thee, What? 


4 


, Guest,” That you do not think I am becomé, as it were, a | 


parricide. 


- Thee: Why 80? ‘ yoke 
"1" ‘These words Heindorf fancied to be elegantly introduced “by. 


Plato, to avoid the repetition of rd yx) dvra, os 
% Ficinus has * cum nunc nog ens in ppinione et locutiéne poxamus," 
as if his-MS. omitied evdq and read we fort rd pi) Oy—inetead. of aig 


forty. | a 
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Guest, Because it will be necessary for ua, in self-defence, 

to put ‘tp the torture the reasoning of my father Parmenides, 

to ‘compel a nonentity to exist in some way, and again an 
entity in some way not to exist. 

Thee. It appears that we must battle in our reasonings 
for a thing of this kind. : 

Guest. For how should this not be evident, as it is said, 
even to a blind man? For, while these things are neither 
confuted nor confessed, any one will be able to speak at ‘zi- 
sure abont false assertions, or opinions respecting regémblances, 
or images, or imitations, or appearances, or of the arts con- 
versant with these, without being ridiculous through his 
being compelled to contradict himself. 

Thee. Most true. ? 

Guest. Hence we must dare to oppose my father’s reason- 
ing, or we must dismiss it altogether, if any sluggishness 
restrains us from doing so (viz. opposing it). 

Thee. But let nothing by any means restrain us. 

Guest. I will now beg of you still a third and trifling 
request. 

Thee. Only mention it. 

Guest. I just now stated that I was always faint-hcarted 
about the confutation of these points, and so I am now. 

Thee, You did say so. 

Guest. I fear as regards what has been said, lest I seer to 
you to be insane, through my changing myself on the instant, ' 
upand down. For we will throw ourselves on the confutation of 
the reasoning, for your sake, if indeed we happen to-confute it. 

Thee. As you will not then by any means appedt to me 
to act improperly by advancing to the confuthtion and de- 
monstration, on this account at least advance boldly. ° 

Guest. Come then, what beginning shall wg make to this 
very danger-bringing discourse? Now it appears, O boy, to 
be most necessary for us to turn to this road. 

[58.] Thee. What? 

Guest. 7 To consider first those things which now seem to 
be clear, lest we become flurried about them; and that we 
without difficulty assent to each other, as if we,were in a 
position to fudge correctly.” 


7378 In the whole of this passage Taylor merely put into English the 
Latm version of Ficinus, which différs 90 widely from the Greek, as ta 
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Theay State more clearly what you mean. 

Guest. Both Parmenides and whoever else has rushed for- 
ward to the trial respecting the defining the quantity and 
quality of entities, seems to me to have discussed the ques- 
tion loosely. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Each seem to me to have told a tale to us, as if we 
were boys. One of them said that the entities are three ;7 
butethat some of them at one time are at war with each other 
in some masner; and at another, becoming friends, are mar- 
ried, bring forth, and furnish food to their offspring. But 
another’ said‘that the entities are only two, the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and the cold; and these he unites in one house 
and gives them (in marriage) to each other. But the Ele- 
atic sect among us, which derives its origin from Xenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, details in fables that what 
is called the all is really one. But the Ionian,” and subse- 
quently some Sicilian ”® muses have thought it more gafe to 
connect these with each other, and to say that entity is both 
many and one, but held together by enmity and friendship. 
For that, which is separated, always comes together, say the 


make one believe, that he supplicd from his own head what was either 
wanting entirely, or only partially legible, in the MS. he had before him. 

*4 So Heiudorf understands suxdAwe, which is literally, “‘ of easy tem- 
per.”’ e But no philésopher would reason loosely. He might argue in a 
circle. Hence Plato wrote, perhaps, ¢yxucAiwe. 

78 Of the ancient philosophers, some said that the first principles were 
three in number, the hot and the cold as extremes, but the moist as the 
medium; which sometimes conciliated the extremes, and sometimes not ; 
but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle af all, because 
they thought it subsisted either from the absence or evaporation of mois- 
ture. On the #her hand, the followers of Anaxagoras asserted that there 
were four elements, heat and cold being the active powers, and dryness 
and mivisture the pgssive. Heraclitus and Empedocles asserted that the 
matter of the universe was one, but its qualities many; with which the 
matter sometimes ugreed, and at others disagreed. Heraclitus, however, 
conceived that the particles of the world were, through some discordant 
concord, always similar, ae not the same; for all things were in a 
continual flux. But Empedocles asserted that the substance of the wor 
remained th3 same; and that at one time all things were separated intay | 
chaos ah h discord, and in another were out of chaos reunited thr | 
esoncord. T, : 
* This was Arghelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras, See Heindarf, 
™ This alludes to Heraclitus of Ephesus. 
™ This refers to Empedocles of Agrigentum. 


. has asserted all this truly or not,® 
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mors energetic ® of the Muses. But the more gentle ? relax ® 
the doctrine by saying)® that this takes place alwaysas regards 
the whole),®° but that the whole is in turn now ene, and friendly 
to itself ),©" through Venus; and now many, and hostile to 
itself, through a certain strife. [59.] But whether any one 
it is difficult and wrong to 
bring so great a reproach upon illustrious and ancient men,*! 
This, however, I may without envy show forth. 

Thee. What? i 

Guest. That they greatly looked down upon, andweld in little 
esteem, usthe many. For each of them finish their own work, 
without caring at all whether we follow them when spebking, 
or desert them. 

Lhee. How say you? 

Guest. When any one of them asserts in his speech that— 
many, or one or two, exist, or have been, or are in the course 
of production, and that the hot is mingled with the cold, (and) 
elsewhere lays down somehow discretions and concretions,— 
by the gods, Thextetus, do you understand what they are on 
each occasion asserting? Indeed, when I was younger, I 
thought that when any one spoke of a non-entity I accurately 
understood that, which is now doubtful; but now you see 
where we are in a difficulty respecting it. 

Thea. I do see. 

[60.] Guest. Perhaps then, receiving in 1fo less a degree the 
same feeling in our soul respecting an entity, we say we can 
easily understand it, when it is enunciated by any one; but 
not so, as regards the other, though similarly affected with re- 
spect to both. 

Thee. Perhaps so. a 

Guest. And let this very same thing be said by us respect- 
ing the other things before mentioned. 


a 


*® In the words cvvrovwrepat, padakwrepat, and éyaAagay there is, as 
Boeckh was the first to remark, an allusion to musical terms; which 
would now be called—‘ forte,” “ piano,” and “ the letting down a string” 
to convert a sharp into a flat. 

8 The words within lunes have been inserted to complete the sense. 

%1..41 The whole of this passage is in the original a mass of corruption; 
which I could easily correct. The sense evidently ee is something 
to this effect—But whether any one has asserted all ier or not, it is 
difficult to say ; and it would be improper for me at least, if for any one 
te bring a great reproach upon men of celebrity and of the olden time. 


yy at ey, 

rat lin eet: 
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Thee. “Entirely so. 
, Guest, We will speculate then, after this, about the many 
things, if it seems good; but let us now speculate about the 
greatest and first leading thing. 
Thee. Of what are you speaking? Or is it plain that you 
' gssert that we ought in the first place to search after entity, 
, and (see) what they, who speak of it, think they show. 
Guest. You understand me, Theztetus, on the instant. 
_ Fou] say that we onght to adopt the same method, as if we 
were inquiring of them here present in this way. Come, ye 
who assert that the hot and the cold, or any two such thihgs, 
are the whole, what is it you affirm to subsist in both of these, 
' «when you say that both and each cxist? What are we to 
understand by this term of yours “to exist”? Is it a third 
thing different from those two, and are we to lay down three 
things as the whole, and no longer two things, according to 
you? For, while you call one of the two an entity, you can- 
‘not surely say that both are similarly an entity. For in both 
ways there would nearly be one thing, and not two, 
, You speak the truth. 
Guest. Are you then willing to call both of them an entity? 
Thea. Perhaps s0. 
' Guest But, O friends, we shall say, you would thus moat 
’ clearly call even the two things one. 
Thee. You speak most correctly. ! 
61.] Guest, Since then we aré thus in doubt, do you 
sufficiently explain to us what you wish to signify, when you 
' pronounce (the word) entity? For it is evident that you are 
conversant with these things long ago; and we formerly 
thought (wa knew them), but now we are in doubt. Instruct 
' ys then, first in this very thing, that we may not fancy we un- 
derstand what ig asserted by you, when what is entirely contrary 
to this is taking place. In speaking in this manner, and 
' making this request, both t these, and to such others as assert 
that the all is there than one thing, shall we, O boy, do 


any wrong? - 
Them. By no means. 


j 


Guest, But ought we not to inquire, to the utmost of ows,., 
* power, of those who assert that the all is one, what they mall , 


gatity ? 
Tham. Yerw rth 
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Guéat, To this question then let them answer, Do yen 
gébert there is one thing alone? They will say, We do assert, 
it, ‘Will they not? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. What then, do you call entity a thing? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest, Do you say, it is that which the one is, employing 
two names respecting the same thing? or how? 

{62.] Thea. What answer will they have after this. O 
stranger ? 

Guest. It is evident, Thesetetus, that to him who lays down 
this hypothesis, it will not be the easiest thing of ail to give 
an answer respecting the present question, or any other 
whatever. 

Thee. How so? P 

Guest. To acknowledge that there are two names, while 
laying down that there 1s not but one thing, is surely ri- 

’ diculous. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And to receive (the assertion) altogether from him, 
who says that a name 1s a thing possessing no value-—®? 

Thea. In what manner? 

' Guest, He who lays down a name as different from a thing, 
speaks of two certain things. 
_'y Thee, He does. 

Guest. And yet, if he lays down that the name is the 
same with the thing, he will be compelled to say, it is 
the name of nothing; or, if he says it is the name of some- 
thing, it will result that a name is only the name of a name, 
bat of nothing else. 

Thee. It is so. 

Guest. And the one must be one entity alpne of one, and 
not® itself the entity of a name. 


To complete the sentence, Ticinus adds, “ temeranum,” 1, e. it 18 
rash; whd omits, however, the words, Adyoy of« dy Exov, in which all the 
diffienity hes. Taylor translates, “of which no account can be given.” 
Seapine, *yationt consentaneum haud fuerit,’” and reads Exo. Hejn- 

ind Stalbaum retain fyoy; but they do not condescend to tell us 
how understand the words. 
,™ aa the emondation of Ast and Stalbaum, who read xal of rod 
warog, in — of att cobra dyduarog an gong MSS,, dud xai rob 
in others. ! 
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Thee. It is necessary. + — 

\y Guest, But do they sey that the whole is different frotn 
the one entity, or the same with it? 

[63.] Thee. How will they not say it, and do apy it 78 

Guest, If, then, a whole is, as Parmenides says, “ Like the 
bulk of a sphere that is a perfect circle on all sides, and pos- 
sessing equal powers on every part from the middle ;* for 
there must needs be nothing greater or less on this side or on 
that'® it is necessary for entity, being of such a kind, to have 
a middle and extremities; and having these, there is every 
necessity for it to have parts. Or how shall we say? ° 

Thee. Just s0. 

Guest. But nothing prevents the divided from having in 
all its parts the accident of the one; and in this way every 
entity and a whole would be one. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But is it not impossible that what suffers such acci- 
dents should itself be the very one? 

Thee. How 0? 

Guest, Surely according to right reason, that, which is truly 
the one, must be said to be entirely without parts. 

Thee. It must indeed. . 

Guest, But such a thing as consists of many parts would 
not harmonize with the one.* 

Thee. I understand you. : 

Guest. But whether will entity, having the accident of the 
one, be thus one,‘and whole? or must we by no means say that 
entity is a whole? 

ee. You have proposed a difficult choice. 


al 


vermed yf 
™ So Taylor translated, it would seem, from finding that the Giigit) 
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Geeest. You speak however most, truly. For entity having 
tha nocident to be in some way one, it does not appear to Ke 
dame as the one; and the all will be more than one. Is 


64.] Guest. But yet if entity is not a whole, on account 
of its being subject to the accident belonging §7 to the whole, 
and yet is the whole itself, it follows that entity is in want of 
itself.% : 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. And entity, according to this reasoning, being de- 
prived of itself, will be a non-entity. 

Thee. Just s0. 

Guest. And thus again the all becomes more than one; since 
both entity and the whole have obtained each their.proper na- 
ture, apart from the other. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. And if the whole has not an existence at. all, the 
very same things will take place with respect to entity ; and 
in addition to its not having an existence, it would at no time 
have been produced. 

Thee. Why 50? 

Guest. Whatever is produced is always produted as a 
whole. So that he, who does not place amongat entities [the 
one or] ® the whole, ought to speak neither of existeice or 
production as an entity, ; 

Thee. It appears that such is wholly the case. 

Guest. Moreover, that, which is not g whole, must not have 
the accident of any quantity whatever. For, while it has the 
accident of quantity, whatever that may be, it must necessarily 
be a whole. 

[65.] Thea, Entirely so. 

Guest. Each (view) then will appear to have taken up ten 
thougand other endless doubts for him, who says that entity 
is either two or only one. F 

Lkea. The light which is just now breaking almost shows 

‘ This 1s the only intelligible rendering I ive to im’ deelvou. 
Helndorf refers to afin ay Phedon, 110. yee o 
“ How entity can be said to be in want of itself, I confess I do not under- 

ieee a tg heel tas oo 
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(thie). For one thing is linked with another and brings with 
it a wandering (of the mind) greater dad more dangerous 
respecting what bas been from time to time asserted before. 

Guest. But we have not yet gone through the whole™ of 
those, who have accurately discoursed about entity and non- 
entity. Let, however, (this) suffice. And let us consider 
again those who speak inaccurately on these subjects, that we 
may peer from all quarters, that it is in no respect more 
easy % say what entity is, than what non-entity is. 

Thee. We must therefore march against them. 

Guest. Now, in truth, there appears to be among them, 
as it were, a kind of giants’ war, through their conflicts with 
each other respecting existence. 

Thea. How so? 

Guest. Some of them draw down to earth all things from 
heaven and the unseen region, unskilfully® laying hold for 
this purpose of rocks and oaks. For through their touching 
all such things as these, they strenuously contend that that 
alone exists, which affords impact and touch ; and they define 
body and existence to be the same. But if any one says that 
of other things some have not a body, they thoroughly despise 
(the assertion), and are unwilling to hear another (word). 

Lhee. You have spoken of terrible men. For I also have 
met with many such. 

[66.] Guest. Wherefore the opponents of these men very 
earefully defend themselves from on high, from the invisible re- 
gion, and compel certain intelligible and incorporeal forms to be 
the true existence; and breaking into small pieces the bodies of 
the others, and that, which is called by them truth, they do in 
their own discourses, instead of existence, talk of some produc- 
tion carried on. But between these, Thestetus, an immense 
contest has alwafs existed respecting these matters. 

Thee. True. 

Guest, Let us' now, therefore, receive from both these 


* The reading of wévrwe, preserved by Eusebius alone, has been . 
adopted in lien of mavv, by Stalbaum at Heindorf’s suggestion. Tha 
whole passage is, however, tar from being correct. ‘ 

J heve translated dréyyuy “ unskilfully,” to show what Plato thodgh} 
of the Materialistsof his day. Stalbaum has unskufully preferred, i 

<4 a2 i 


~ These, mays Sdhleiermachet, were the philosophers of Mewes At 
whom the peinotpel was Buclid. aia i 
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1 paneame ban tecoun in etal of the existénce which they lay 
ay tiers 

Patt 4. But how shail we révaive it? se i 
jasaiariiest, From those that place existence in forms we may 


pel receive it; for they are more mild; but from those 
Ueki wiolently draw all things to ‘body, with more difficulty. 
“es And perhaps it will be nearly impossible. It appears to, me, 
pbowever, that we ought to act with respect to them in this way. 
. Lhea. In what? - 
"+ Guest. Most of all to render them, if possible, better in deed ; 
“but if we make no progress in this, let us render ‘them so in 
" ‘word, by supposing them to answer more equitably than at pre- 
‘gent they would be willing to do. For that, which is assented to 
" by better persons, possesses more authority than that (which is 
“assénted to) by worse. However, we pay no attention to these 
' things, but are seeking out the truth. 
' Thee. Most right. 
$ [67.] Guest. Order therefore those that have become bet- 
' ter to answer you, and to interpret what they assert. 
Thee. Be it so. 
. ‘Guest. Tet them say-then whether they call a mortal arti- 
“mal a thirig’? ~ 
' Thee. How not? 
‘Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an ani- 
ited body ? 
“Thee. Certainly. 
Guest. Laying down that the soul is one 2 of the things that 
* exist. 
igehee. Yes. 
aa “eFabeat. But do they not say that one soul is just, and an- 
is other’ unjust ; and one prudent, and another imprudent? 
" Phew: How not? 
 “GHest. But does not each soul become such. through the 
hat and presence of justice, and the contrary ee the 
—— ‘and presénce) of the contraries? 6... 
: Thee. Yes; to this likewise they assent. 
.» Gluest. But-will they say that what is able to. he: present to, 
ped absent from, any thing, is something f ae 
{ 98 J-eannot believe that Plato wroig here.roty riot? “Due would pre- 
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Thew. They say it. 

Guest. Since then justice and prudence, and the other vir- 
tues, and their covtraries, together with the soul in which they 
are implanted, exist, whether will they say that each of these 
is invisible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible # 

Thee. They will assert that‘nearly no¢ one of them is 
visible. a: 

{68.] Guest. But what? Do they say that any one of such 
thin’s haga body? 

Thee, They do not give the same answer to the whole of 
this question ; but that the soul itself appears to them to pos- 
sess a certain body; but with respect to prudence, and each 
of the other things about which you just now inquired, they 
are ashamed to dare either to confess that they are not one of 
existing things, or to strenuously agsert that all of them are 
bodies. , 

Guest. The men, Theetetus, have clearly become better. 
For such of them as are seed-sown,” or earth-sprung,> would 
not bo ashamed to asse:t one of these points, but would con- 
tend that whatever they cannpt squeeze together with their 
hands, is altogether nothing. 

Thea. You state very nearly what they think. 

Guest. Let us then again ask them. For, if they are will- 
ing to grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is 
sufficient. For they must say, with respect to these (incorpo- 
real) and those (corporeal), which have a body born with them, 
what it is they look to, when they assert that both exist. 

[69.] 9° Thee. Perhaps, however, théy would be in a dif- 
ficulty. 

96 Cece But if they suffer any thing of this kind, consider 
whether, on our proposing the question, they would be willing 
to admit and ownfess that existence is a thing of this kind, 

Thedé. Of what kind? Speak, and we shall quickly know. 

Guest. I say then, that what possesses any power soever, . 
whether of doing any thing naturally to another, or of suffering - 

% In the expression *‘ seed-sown,”’ there is an allusion to the Thebans, | 
who were said to be the descendants of the mgn, wee sprung up ftum tha | 
teeth of the serpent, which Cadmus had scattered as seed. y 

® So too in “ earth-sprung,” there is a reference to the Athenians, whe ¥ 
buasted that, like grasshoppers, they had sprung from the earth, ,, 

6 ¥ have iollowed, what common sense requires, the 

, of the speeches suggested by Cornarius, and adopted by Taylor, et 
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event the least thing from the vilest thing, although only onee,— 

svety thing of this kind does really exist. For r lay down a de- 
inition by defining that existences are nothing else but power. 

| Thea. But since they cannot at present say any thing better 

thin this, they receive it. 

Guest. It is well; for perfiaps hereafter both to us and them 
something different will appear. Let this then -here remain 
acknowledged by us on their account. 

Thee. It shall remain. 

Iw 0.] Guest. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends 
of forms. And do you interpret to us what is said py them. 

Thee. It shall be so. 

Guest. Do you then say that generation is one thing,” and 
existence another, separating them in some way ? 

Thee. We do. 

Guest. And that by body we communicate with generation, 
through sensation, but through reason by our soul with real 
existence, which you say is found for ever under the same 
circumstance in a similar manner, but that generation exists 
differently at different times ?« 

Thee. We do. 

Guest. But, ye best of men, what shall we say you mean 
by the communion between both? Is it not that which we 
just now mentioned ? 

Thee. What was that? : 

Guest. Passion or action arising from a certain power, 
from the concurrence of things with each other. Perhaps, 
Thesetetus, you have not heard their answer to this question ; 
but I have, through my familiarity with them. 

Thee. What answer then do they give? 

[71.] Guest, They do not admit with us, what was just 
now said against the earth-born® respecting existence. 

Thee. What was that? : 

Guest. We laid down as a sufficient definition of existence, 
(that it is) when the power is present to any thing, ¢ither of 
suffering or doing in the smallest point. 


* Fiomus has, “ Alud essentiam, alind generatidnem dicitis.” He 
a therefore in his MS , ry piv odalay, ry Od yivsor, a4 Comanus 
itly saw. 
Oe By the “tarth-born” are meant the “weed-sowh” and “earth. 
eprung ** mentionetl in § 68, or the giants al'uded to in 4 6H, 
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Thee. We did. 

Guest, To this they say, thata power of doing and suffer- 
ing has a share with generation; but that neither of these 
powers is adapted to existence. 

Thee. Do they then not speak to the purpose ? 

Guest. To this we must say that we require to hear from 
them still more clearly, whether they scklowrlatine that the 
soul knows, and that existence is known. 

fhea. They certainly say this. 

Guest. But do you say that to know, or tu be krown, is 
action, or passion, or both? Or that passion is one thing, and 
(action) another? Or that neither of these has a share in 
any respect with the other? 

Thee. It is evident that neither (has a share) with the 
other. ‘or, (if they admitted this,)! they would contradict 
what they beforg asserted. 

Guest. I understand this at least, that if to know were to 
do something, it would necessarily happen that what is 
known would become passive. And according to this reason- 
ing, existence being known by knowledge, would, as far as it 
is known, be, through becoming passive, moved ; which we 
say cannot take place about the act of resting. 

Thee. Rightly so. : 

[72.] Guest. What then, by Zeus, shall we be easily per- 
suaded that motion, life, soul, and prudence, are not fruly 
present to that which is existing in perfection, and that it 
neither lives, nor thinks, but stands immovable, not possess- 
ing an intellect as an object of respect and holy? 

Thee. It would be a dreadful thing, O guest, to admit this. 

Guest. Shall we say then that it possesses intellect, but 
not life? 

Thea, Andehow ? 

Guest. But say we that both these reside in it, but shall 
we say that it does not possess these in soul at least? 

Thea. But after what other mahner can it possess ? 

°° Taylor found m b's copy of Ficus, as Fischer did in his, “ayt 
aliud guidem pati, aliud autem ageie.” But in the ed. pr. the -whelg, 
clause 16 pmaitted, a3 itis in many MSS. And so 1t should be; org 
we must insert with Heindorf zoigua to balance rdéOnpa, Ww 
Site Tichees han’ alioquan’ conearia illorum, quet supra coudbadeshit, 
i ? 
_ Dunc admittepent.’ 7 . : ‘ sa 
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Gruest. That it (possesses)! then at least intellect, life, and 
#oul}' but that, though animated, it abides perfectly im- 
movable? 

Then. All this appears to me at least to be irrational. 

Guest, We must therefore grant that both the moved and 
motion are existences. 

Thee. How ntt? ~ 

Guest. It follows then, Theetetus, that intellect is never on 
any account in any way present to any one of things immov#ble. 

73.] Thee. It (follows) easily. ; 
west, And yet, if we grant that all things are borne along 
and moved, we shall by such an assertion take away this 
sameness from existences. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Does it appear to you that what exists acgording to 
the same, and in a similar manner, and about the same, can 
ever exist without a standing ? 

Thee. By no means. 

' Guest. But do you perceive that intellect ever is or would 
be without these ? 

Thee. Least (of all). 

Guest. And truly we should contend with every argu- 
ment against him, who, causing science, or prudence, or intel- 
lect to disappear, strenuously insists in behalf of any thing 
in dhy way whatever. , 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. But there is every necessity, as it appears, for the 
philosopher, and him who honours these things the most on 
this account, not to listen at all to those, who, asserting that 
there is either one or many furms, admit that the whole 
stands still; nor on the other hand, to those whé are putting 
existence into motion by every means; but to,say, according 
to the prayer of boys, ?whatever are immovable, and have 
been moved, are both the being and the all.? 


' Heinderf says that, “althongh Zyey might have dropt opt easily 
after Yuy7)y, he would not introduce it without the authority of MSS.” 
Ficinus perhaps found it in his. For hig version is “ Utram mantem, 
qvitam, animam habere dicendum.”’ 

%—2 Out of this mass of rubbish neither Schleiermacher nor Heindorf 
ee elicit a particle of sense; for they did not see, what Btalbaum was 
Yo firat fo remark, that there is an allusion to some game, duriug which 
the children said, “ What are unmoved, may they be moved.” But in 
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Thee. Most true. 

(74. | Guest. Do we not then appear to have now reason- 
ably in our discourse comprehended existence ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Ho! ho! Thestetus, how do we now seem about 
to know the difficulty of the inquiry about it. 

Thee. How so? and why do you assert this ? 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O blessed man, that we are 
at eesaniin the greatest ignorance respecting it? And yet we 
appear to ourselves to say something about it. 

Thee. To myself at least. But I do not very well uflder- 
stand how we are unconsciously in this state: 

Guest. Consider more clearly, whether, by assenting to 
this, we should not be justly asked, as we have asked them, 
who saidthat the whole consisted of the hot and the cold. 

Thee. Remind me whiat these questions were. 

Guest. By all means: and I will endeavour to do this by 
asking you this, as I then asked them, that we may make 
some progress together. 

Thea. Rightly so. 

[75.] Guest. Be it so. Do you not say then, that motion 
and standing are contrary to each other ? 

Thee. Wow not? 

Guest. And you surely say that both and each of them 
exist equally. - 

Thee. I do. : 

Guest. Do you then say that both and each are moved, 
when you admit that they exist ? 

Lhee. By no means. 

Guest. But do you mean that they stand, when you say 
that both exist * 

Thee. How can I? 
that cage the past participle xexcynpéva would not have been used instead of 
the present participle, ecvodpeva. The allusion I suspect is to a top or tee- 
totum, which the faster it is made to revolve on its axis, the more it seams 
to stand still, or, a8 boys say, to sleep; and thus gives the best idea of the 
uhiverse being in motion and standing still at one and the same time. 
Hence Ptato perhaps wrote cara riy réiv wepi divwy rixvyy, ol¢ delvyra 
rd ral eexnpbva,7Td by re xal rd wav divgy Evvappdrepa Neyer: We 
divny atill ies Hid in oy, found in a single MS. The sense would th 
be, To eall both the one and the whole a whirl, according: te the sigill 
of thoas engaged in playing with tops, by whom even things Which 
been put ito mation, hecome unmoved,” ba 
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Guere, Ptacing then existence, as & third thing, alongside 
these in your soul, and considering it as comprehending under 
iteell standing and motion, and Jooking to their communion 

#xistéence, you have asserted that both of them exist. 

Thea. We seem nearly to prophesy very truly that exist- 
ence is a certain third thing, when we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

Guest. Existence then is not both motion and standing, 
but something different from them. 

ew. It appears so. 
uest. Hence existence, according to its own nature, 
neither stands nor is moved. 

Thee. It is nearly so. 

Guest. Whither then ought he to turn his thoughts, who 
wishes to fix in himself any clear conceptions respesting ex- 
istence ? 

Thee. Whither? 

1 Guest. To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 
turn). For, if existence is not moved, why has it not stood 
still? Or on the other hand, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved? But existence has just now 
appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Ig this, how- 
ever, possible ? : 

Thee. It is the most impossible of all things. 

{[%.] Guest. In the next place, then, it will he just to call 

ind this. 
hee. What? 
pk Guest, That being asked what name non-entity ought to 
‘beht, we were hampered by the greatest difficulty. Do you 
remetiber ? 
‘Thea. How not? 
Guest. Arewe then ina less difficulty nowrespecting entity ? 
Thea. We appear to be, O guest, if it be impossible to 
say 80, in a greater. 

Guest. Tet then this question of difficulty lie hete. »But 
since both entity and nonrentity have equally a share of dift- 
culty, there is now a hope that, if one of them shall appear 
more obscure, or more clear, the other wall appear such 
likewise; and on the other hand, if we should not be able to 

‘fee either of them, (the other also will be in a similar state. )* 


, * Thié clause, evidently required to balance the santenoes, is omitted 
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And thus we shall pursue,‘ in the most becoming manner we 
ean, the discotirse respecting both of them together. - 

Thee. Very well. . ; 

[77.] Guest. Let us state then after what manner we call 
on each occasion this same thing by many names. 

Thee. Such as what? Give an example. 

Guest. In speaking *of man we give him various appella- 
tions, and attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vicés, 
and virtues; in all which, and ten thousand other particulars, 
we novumy say that he is a man, but that he is good, and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we lay down 
other things, each as one, and we again call it many things, 
and by many names. 

Thee. True. ; 

+ Guest. Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and’ to those old men who learn late in life.5 For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (df the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to be one, and the one many. 
Hence they exult forsooth, not suffering us to say thut a man is 
good, but that the good isa good, and themanaman. Fort 
think, Thesetetus, you have often met with’ those, who serious- 
ly ap ly themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes 
(even)* with rather elderly persons, who, through the povert 
of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire suc 
things as these, and think they have discovered the very qrise 
thing itself. § * *° 

[78.] Zhea. Entirely so. 

Guest, That our discourse then may extend to all aL 
have ever conversed at all respecting existence, let what wi 
be how said in the way of interrogation, be for those and for 
the rest with whom we have before conversed. 

Thee. What is this ? 

Guest. Whether we should neither join exjstence to motion 
in all the Greek MSS., and preserved only in the version of Ficinn “a 


alterum quogue similiter fore.’ 
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Guett. Placing then existence, as a third thing, alongside 
these in your soul, and considering it as comprehending under 
itself standing and motion, and looking to their communion 
with existence, you have asserted that both of them exist. 

Thee. We seem nearly to prophesy very truly that exist- 
ence is a certain third thing, when we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

Guest, Existence then is not both motion and standing, 
but something different from them. 

rhs It appears so. 

west. Hence existence, according to its own nature, 
neither stands nor is moved. 

Thee. It is nearly so. 

Guest. Whither then ought he to turn his thoughts, who 
wishes to fix in himself any clear conceptions respeeting ex- 
istence ? 

Thea. Whither ? 

Guest. To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 

turn). For, if existence is not moved, why has it not stuod 
still? Or on the other hand, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved ? ? But existence has just now 
appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Is this, how- 
ever, possible ig 

Thee, It is the most impossible of all things. 

[%.] Guest. In the next place, then, if will be just to call 
to mind this. 

Thee, What? 

Guest, That being asked what name wea pught tp 
“hear, we ih hampered by the greatest di ficulty, io FOU 


Be a How not? cade 
we then in a less difficult y now respentige 
Thee, Fee peed to be, O guest, if it be entity f 
i ae 


ye 80, in a 
Ganst. Lat th con this question of difficulty lie eta «But 
Bines both entity and nonpentity have equate phate of dig 
culty, there is How a Pea thet, if one'of ‘them shi 
more obscure, or more clear, the other .,.0iihi 
likewise; and daithe other _ 42 wo ata 
w fee either of — ather also will § 


— 
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And thus we shall purgue,! i in the most becoming: manner, 6. 
ean, the discourse respecting both of them together. eer 
Thee. Very well. . “if 
[77.] Guest, Let us state then after what manner we sl 
on each occasion this same thing by many names...) s .* 
Thea. Such as what? Give an example. Mee asked 
Guest. In speaking ‘of man we give him various: ‘appella- 
tions, and .attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vices, 
ge haa in all which, and ten thousand other particulars, 
we nl y say that he is a man, but that he is good, and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we lay down. 
other things, each as one, and we again call it many things, 
and by many names. gee 4 
Thee. True. 
- Guest. Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and’ to those ‘old men who learn late in life.5 For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (6f the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to be one, and the one many. 
Hence they exult forsooth, not suffering us to say that a man is. 
good, but that the good is a good, and the man a man. For: 
think, oe you have often met with’ those, who serious. : 
ly apply themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes ;. : 
(even)® with rather elderly persons, who, through the pover Y fe 
of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire; She Be 
things as these, and think they have uscoreces the; ery 
thing itself. - 
_. 178. ig 
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anil standing, nor any thing else to any thing else; but as if 
t were unmixed, and impossible to take a part with 
each other, we should place them thus (separate) in our dis- 
course? Or whether we should bring all things to the same, 
as if they were able to take a part with each other? Or 
(only) some, and some not? Which of these, Theetetus, 
shall we say they would prefer ? : 

Thee. I indeed have nothing to answer to this on their 
behalf, Why do you not, by answering each question, con- 
sider what follows from each ? a 

[79.] Gwest. You say well; and let us suppose them, if 
you please, to say, in the first place, that nothing has any 
power of communion with any thing for any thing. Will 
not then motion and standing in no respect take a part of ex- 
istence ? 

Thea. They will not. 

Guest. But will either of them exist, not having a com- 
‘munion with existence ? 

Thee, It will not. 

Guest. By this admission, all the doctrines, it seems, have 
become rapidly subverted, as well of those, who put all things 
in motion, as of those, who make (all things) stand like one, 
and of those, who assert that entities, according to forms, 
subsist ever under the same circumstances and in a similar 
matter. For all these join existence at least (with their 
doctrines), some asserting that things are really moved, and 
thers that they really stand. 

Bust aee. Entirely so. 

*.$ (Guest, Moreover, such as at one time unite all things, and 
another separate them, whether ‘dividing them into one and 

from one*into infinite, or into finite elements, and composing 

from these,’ and whether they consider this as partially, 
as always taking place,—in all these cases they will say 

nothing to the purpose, if there is in no respect a commin- 


gling, 

[80.] Thee. Right. ) 

Guest, Further still, they will hare gone through their dis- 
course the most ridiculously of all men, who permitting no- 


t7 I confess my inability to understand all this. I suspect thete 1s 
gn error here, arising from the wrong collocation of dome Corde and the 
» gammon of others. ; 
ie a 
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thing to the communion of the accident of “ difterent,” (have 
thought proper) to usé the appellatior, “the ether.” * 

Thee. How so 

Guest. They are compelled somehow to employ about all 
things, “to be,” and “apart,” and “others,” and “by itself,” 
and ten thousand other (expressions), from which being unable 
to abstain, and® not to insert them in their discourses, they do 
net require others to confute them, but walk about, having, 
as the saying is, an enemy and an adversary at home, vocifer- 
ating “WYtiin, and always carrying, as it were, the absurd 
Eurycles!° with them. 

Thea. You really say what is similar and true." 

Guest, But what if we permit all things to have the power 
of alternate communion with each other? 

» 13 Thea. This I myself am able to 1cfute. 

Guest. How? 

Thee. Because motion itsclf would entirely stand (still) 
and on the other hand, standing itself would be moved, if 
they were alternately mingled’ with each other. 

, Chee. But this indeed is impossible from the greatest 
necessity, for motion to stand still, and standing to be moved. 

Thea, How not? 

tage The third thing therefore alone remains. 

. ©es, 
[41.] Guest, For one of these things is necessary; either 


® To complete the sense I have ventured to supply the verb, whieh 
should govern ayopevery. ' 
° I camnnt stand this “and.” The sense requires “0 agy® in,. 


it? In the ment of the speeches here I have followed Bekker; . 
who knew, whgt Stalbanm did not, that the words "AAAd pijy—~ye always 
commends a speech in Plate a ak 
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that all things should be commingled, or nothing; or tlat 
some things should be ‘willing to be commingled, and others 


not, 

hee. How not? 

Guest. Now it has been found that two cannot (be com- 
ar "es 

e@. Just 50. 

Guest. Every one therefore who wishes to answer rightly, 
will adopt that which remains of the three. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But since some things are willing to do so, (be 
mingled,) and others not, they will be affected neariy in the 
same manner as letters. For some of these do not fit with 
each other, but others do fit. * 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. For vowels being pre-eminently the bond, as it 
were, of the other (letters), it has come to pass, that without 
some one of them, it is impossible for any of the rest to fit 
one with the other. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. Does then every one know what letters will unif 
‘with what? or is there a need of art to him, who is about to 
do this sufficiently ? 

Thea. OF art. 

— What kind of art? 

. The grammatic. 
at [82.] Guest. What then, with respect to sharp and flat 
ei , 18 not he, who has the art to know the sounds that are 
odnbined or'not, a musician, but he who does not kuow, not 
- g inusician? 
Thea. It is so. 
Guest, And in other things of skill, and want of skill, we 
shall find other circumstances of such a kind, 
Thee. How not? 
Guest. Since then we have acknowledged, thet the genera 
(of things) have a mingling with each other, after the seme 
manner, is it not necessary for him to proceed in his discoyree 
with some science, whois about to show what kind of genera 
aceord with what kind, and what do not receive each other? 
Likewise, whether these genera so hold er through all 
things as to be capable of being mutually mitipied 4 And agein 


_ 
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in their divisions, whether there sre other « causes ‘of: division 
through wholes? 

Thee. How is there not a seed of science, and, perhaps, af. 
nearly the greatest ? 

Guést. What then, Thestetus, shall we call this science 2, 
Or, by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the science of 
freemen‘? And do we nearly appear, while searching after a 
st to have found previously a philosopher ? 

Thee. How say you? 

Guts Shall we not say, that to divide according to genera, 
and neither to think the same species different, nor a different 
species the same, is the business of the dialectic science? 

Thee. Yes, we will say so. 

Guest. He then who is able to do this, perceives sufficiently 
one idea eyery way extended through many things, of which 
each one lies apart, and many different from one another, ex- 
ternally comprehended under one; and on the other hand, one 
idea through many wholes conjoined in one, and many ideas, 
every way separated (from each other). This is to know how. 

distinguish according to genus, in what point each can . 
have a communion, and where they cannot. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But you will not, I think, assign the dialectic art to 
any other than one, who philosophizes purely and justly. 

Le. | Thea. For how should any one assign it to any 
other ? 

Guest. If we seek indeed, we shall find, both now and here-: 
after, # philosopher in a place of this kind, though difficult te 
see him clearly ; ; but the difficulty in the case of a sophist and 
that of a philosopher is of a different kind. 

Thee. How 80? 

Guest. The one flying into the darkness of non-entity, and. 
by rubbing touching it," is through the obscurity of the piece 
hard to be perceived. Is it not so? | 

| Thee. Bo it séems. oe ad : 

This res literal cedinice of the nonsensical r, ree By song, 
— ebric, with’ ‘which some.will perhaps compare Milton ddyii. 
, ghie,”* derived from the Scriptural—‘‘ @ darkness ured ould a 
felt. t'quch an, idea is not..what the train of. thong! 
Ficinus hat et ¢ conauntudine tenebris illis offun 
Taylor tr tained at by sk orga atarted to. it,"" 


VOL. Mr 
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| Cex. But as philosopher, always lying, through reagoning, 
 neanthe-idea of entity, is, through the splendour of the region, 
by end; wdeans easily discerned. "For the eyes of the soul of the 
“mmanty: are unable to endure the looking upon what is divine. 
oe Thee. And this too it is likely 3 is the case, no less than 
\ that. | 
‘. Guest. On this point, therefore, we shall shortly reflect 
more clearly, if it be permitted to us wishing it, But with 
-respect to the sophist, it is evident that we must pot-dismiss 
him, before we have sufficiently surveyed him. 
hee. You speak well. 

[85.] Guest. Since then it isacknowledged by us, that some 
genera have a communion with each other, and some have not, 
yand that nothing prevents some from having a communion 
with a few, thers with many, and others through all an 
. with all,—let us, in the next place, follow the reasoning, and 
_in this way speculate, not about all species, lest we be con- 
‘founded by their-multitude,—but, selecting some of those called 
- the greatest, let us first consider the qualities of each, and tlien 

what power of communion they possess with each other,; gn 
order that, although we may not be able to compreliend entity 
-and non-entity with all clearness, we may at least not want 
for reasons respecting them, as far as the manner.of the pre- 
Sent speculation admits, if perchance it be permitted-us, when 
: We assert that non-eutity is in reality a non-entity, to escape 
unscathed. ; 
Lhea. So must we do, 
_, {86.] Guest. Now the greatest of all the genera, which we 
sibave now mentioned, are, entity itself, standing, and motion. 
ce Thea. Very much 80. 
' Guest. And we have said that the two (latter) are. unmixed 
with each other. 
Thee. Very much so. 
‘Guest.’ But entity is. mixed with both; for both.do some- 
. how exist. . 
' Thee, How not? 
Guest, These things then become three. . we 
Thee, Certainly. 
_ Guest: Is not then each of these different from the other 
Sub but:the same with itself? 
Thee. It is. 
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Guest. What then have we now said of sameness and 
difference? (Must we say that), as there are two genera 
different from the other three, but yet always mingied with 
them from necessity, we have to consider about five, and not 
three genera only? Or have we unconsciously denominated 
the same and the different, as something belonging to them ?!3 

[87.] Dhew. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But surely motion and standing are neither the 
diffex?™4,nor the same? 

Thee. How so? : 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and stand- 
ing can be neither of these. 

Thee. Why? 

Guest, Because motion would be standing, and standing 
be motiom For, with respect to both, either one becoming 
the other, would compel that other to change into the con- 
trary to its nature, as participating in the contrary. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But yet both participate of the same and the 
different. 

Thee. They do. 

Guest, Let us then not assert that motion is either the 
same or the different, nor on the other hand (assert this), of 
standing. 

Thee. Let us not. 

Guest. But must entity and the same be considered by us 
as one? 

Lhee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But if entity and the same signify that which is in 
no respect different, when we again say that motion and 
standing both exist, we shall thus assert that they are the 
same, as thingy existing. 

Thee. But this is surely impossible. 

Guest. It is impossible then for the same and entity to 
be-one. 

Thea. Nearly so. 


13 Inatead of ixdiymy re, Ast has happily restored @ xeivwy ru, “ some- 
thing belonging to those five;’’ for thus numerals, by being united to 
nouns of pronouns, have frequently led to the corruption of the text; as 
I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 223, by numerous instances; 
to which I could now add many more, 

. M 
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ah, i 
Galle. We must place then the same asa fourth species, 
in addition to the former three, - 
‘Thee. Entirely s0. 
[88. } Guest, But must we day that the different is a fifth 
ies? Or must we conceive that this and entity are some 


* two names belonging to one gems ? 


Thea. Perhaps so. 
Guest, But I think you will grant, that of existences, 


”gome always subsist themselves by themselves, but_others i in 
relation to each other." 


Thee. Why not ? 
Guest. But the different is always saterned to ‘the differ- 


.ent. Is it not? 


Thea. It is. 
Guest. But this would not be, unless entity and the differ- 


- ent widely differed from each other. But if the different 


2s 


participated of both species, as entity does, there would be 
something even of the different not different with reference 
to the different. But now it happens from necessity that, 
whatever is really different, is so from its relation to that 
which is different.! 

Thea. You say, as the fact is, 

Guest. We must say then, that the nature of the different 


, must be added as a fifth to the species, of which we have al- 


‘ready spoken. 
Thee. Yes. 
. Guest, And we will say that it pervades through all these. 


"For each one is different from the others, not through its own 


“.jmature, but through participating in the idea of the different. 


‘Thee. And very much so. 

[89.] Guest. Let us say thus of the five genera, taking 
each singly. 

| hee. How? 


« The antithesis in “ themselves by themselves,” requires bis 
. others,’ not “each other,” in Greek dAXa, not &\Ay;Aa; unless it be 
prot Plato wrote d\Ay ddXa, i. e. “some to one thing, and some to 
another 

* So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, “ ut secundum id, » quod 
est, alterum sit,” answer ae o the Greek in some MSS., rpdc reper 
vouro, Srep iri», élvas; for which Bekker. and. Stalbsum, read from 
ether MSS, iripov rotro, Sarep voris, diva : which I carinot ‘understand. 
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Guest. In the first place, that motion is aids different 
fom standing.‘ Or how shall we say ? 

Thee. Thus. 

Guest. Tt is not then standing. 

Lhee. By no means.. 

Guest. But it exists through its participating j in entity. 

Thea. It does. 

‘Guest. Again, motion is different from the same, 

Thee. Nearly so. 

Guesi. It is not therefore the same, 

Thee, It is not. 

Guest,. And. yet it was the same, through its participating 
on the other hand in the same.!¢ 
Thee. And very much s0. ; 

” Guest. Jt must be confessed then that motion is both the 
same and not the same; nor must we be indignant at this. 
For, when we say that it is both the same, and not the same, 
we do not speak of it in a similar manner; but when (we 
say)!" it is the same, we call it so, through the participation of 
the same with respect to itself; but when (we say) it is not 
the same, (we call it so) through its communion with the 
different; through which, being separated from the same, it 
becomes not the : same, but the different; so that it is again 
rightly said to be not the same. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. If, then, motion itself!® has in any respect par- 
ticipated in ‘standing, there would be no absurdity in calling 
it |stable,: 

Thee. Most truly, if we should acknowledge that some of 
the genera are willing to be mixed with each other, but 
others not.. 

Guest, And yet we arrivcd at the proof of this prior to the. 
present (remarks); by showing that it exists in this manner 
naturally. . 

6 I have adopted with Stephens the correction of Cornarius, who 
would read did 1 peréxery ab wadwy radrod in lieu of did rd perbyecy ad. ; 
wdvr' abrot: out of which others may perhaps make, what I cannot, ‘ 


something like § sense, 
1 Heindorf dip insert Atywpev, which Taylor had already anitoi. 
his ow, 
<7 “Thboed ot ‘of cird.s rahich has no meaning here, Ast i daira A seat aij = 
Stalbaum prefers 677} 
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Thee: “How n not ? ? 

EGOS] "Giest, Let us then say again’ * (et) motion is 
thing: 4 erent from the different, ‘just as it was from the 
he and. standing. . 

; .- It must be so. 

Gest. It is then, in a certain respect, “not different and 

t, according to the present reasoning, © 

Thea, True. 

‘ ay “Guest. What then follows ? Shall we say it is different 
“fiom the three (genera), but not from the fourth ficknow- 
“edging that there are’ five, about which, and in which, we 

. ‘propose to speculate ? 

Thee. And how so? for it is impossible to grant that the 
‘number i is less than it now appears. 

Guest. We may, therefore, fearlessly contend that motion 
is different from entity. , 

, Lhee. We may most fearlessly. * : 

" Guest. Clearly then motion is really # non-entity and an 
pis since it participates of entity. 

Thee. Most clearly. 

Guest. It is then of necessity that non-entity exists with 
respect to motion, and as regards all the genera. For as 
regards all, the nature of the different, rendering them differerit 
‘from entity, makes each to be a non-entity. Hence we rightly 

BY, that all of them are, as regards the same, non-entities:; and 
again, because they participate in entity, that they exist and 
are entities.'® 

Thee. It appears so. 

~” [91.] Guest. About each of the species then, the entity is 
many, ‘but the non-entity is in multitude endless.” 

- Thee. It appears so. 

Guest. Must not then entity itself be said to be different 
‘from the others ? 


® If'we wish to avoid the tautology in elvai re cai burn, we must 
adopt the version of Ficinus, “‘ entiaque vocabimus”’—i. ~ * and we will 
“tall them entities.”’ 
*” These, to me at least, perfectly unintelligible words ‘are’ thus ex- 
plains’ by Heindorf and Stalbaum: “To each species many things may 
e attributed; and in this respect entity is many; but as each of the 
many may be "varied infinitely, if this respett it is infinite."*: But. ae this 
explanation t of no notice of the aguas it may fairly be cooeieret, 
2& non-entity i is 


x 


sy 


¢ 
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Thea. Of necessity. 

Guest. "| Entity then does not exist according to so many 
in number as the others; for entity, being one itself, is 
not them; but the others, being infinite in number, are 
not entity. 2! 

Thee. This is nearly the case. 

Guest. We ought not then to be indignant at this, since 
the natire of the genera have a communion with each other. 
But if some one does not admit this, let him, having pér- 
suaded -“uur former reasoning, in like manner persuade the 
subsequent assertions. 

Thee. ‘You spcak most justly. 

Guest. Let us look at this likewise. 

Thee. What ? r) 

Guest, When we say non-entity, we do not, as it appears, 
speak of any thing contrary to entity, but only as something’ 
different from it. 

Thee. Wow so? 

Guest. Just as when we say a thing is not great, do we 
then appear to you to point out by this word what is small 
rather than what is equal ? 

Thee. How could you? 

Guest. We must therefore admit that the contrary to a 
thing is not signified, when negation is spoken of; but thus 
much only, that the (prohibitive) “not,” and the (negative) 
“no,” when prefixed, signify something relating to the words 
that follow, or rather to the things, respecting which are 
placed the words of the negation afterwards enunciated.” 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[92.] Guest. This also let us consider, if it seems good to 
you. 


21.2) Such is the literal translation of the Greck ; where, however, I 
have tacitly changed the last word avd into dy, to preserve the antithesis. 
But of the first clause I confess my inability to understand the sense. 
Taylor's version is—‘‘ Being, therefore, is not so many in number as the 
others. For not being them it is itself one, but is not other things, which, 
are infinite in number.’ The reader is therefore left to choose which he 
prefers, 

#14 In lieu of tha nonsensical weioag and meOirw, it is evident at o 
glance that Plaio wrote dmweag and arwOcirw—i. e. “ having rejected 
reject.” i 

. Hero too ig another unintelligible, because corrupt, passage, 
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Thee. What is that ? 

Guest. The nature of the different appears to me to have 
been cut into fractional parts, in the same manner as science. 

Thee. How? 

Guest. The (nature) is one; but the portion of it that is 
attached to any thing does, when separated, possess individu- 
ally its peculiar appellation; on which account arts and 
‘pelences are said to be many. 

* Thee. Entirely so. 

' Gruest. Have not then the parts of the nature of the different, 
which is itself one thing, been affected in the very same way ? 
Thee. Perhaps so. But let us tell how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of the different opposed to the 
beautiful ? , 

Thea. There is. : 

Guest. Shall we say it is nameless, or that it has some 
appellation ? 

Thee. That it has. For that which we call on each occa- 
sion not-beautiful, is not different from any thing else but 
the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest, Come, then, tell me this. 

[93.]° Thea. What? 

Guest. When any thing is separated from some kind of ex~ 
istences, and is again opposed to some kind of existences, does 
it happen that thus it is not beautiful ? 24 

Thea. It does. 

Guest. But the opposition of entity to entity happens, as it 
seems, to be not-beautiful. 

Thee. Most right. 

Guest. What then, according to this reasoning does the 
beautiful belong more to entities, and the non-beautiful, less ? 

Thee. Not at all. 


™ In the place of this mass of rubbish Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part; for his MS. was fuller than any, which have 
been collated subsequently. ‘Cum aliquid in parte quadam entium 
determinatum sit, rursusque alicui entium opponatur, contingatque ita 
non pulchrum dici, sequitur non pulchrum ease aliquid, barra eae 
- est illud cui opponatur.” There is however something evidently wanting 
after “ determinatum sit,” to this effect, “id dici pulchrum debere, cui 
nihil opponatur.” So too there is wanting in Ficinus the close of this 
speech of the Stranger and the whole of the next one, together with the 
mtermediate answer of Thestetus. 
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Guest. We must say then, that the not-great and the great 
exist similarly. 
Thee. Similarly. , 
Guest. Hence too we mus 


' 


t lay down respecting the just, in 
the same manner as of the not-just, that the one in no réspect 
exists more than the other. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And we wijl speak of other things in this way ; 
since the nature of the different appears to be one of entities ; 
and as it ‘exists, it is necessary for us to lay down the parts of 
it, as no less existing. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. The opposition then, it seems, of a part of the na- 
ture of the different, and of entity % opposed to each other,® 
tre no lesg existence, if it be Mwful to say so, than existence 
itself; nor do they signify what is contrary to existence, but 
only so much, what is different from it. 

Thee. It is most clear. 

[94.] Guest. What then, shall we call it the (antithesis)? 

Thee. It is evident that non-entity, which we have been 
seeking on account of the sophist, is this very thing. 

Guest. Whether then, as you have said, is it no more de- 
ficient of existence than the others? And ought we now 
boldly to say, that non-entity possesses its own nature firmly, 
in the same manner as the great was found to be great, and 
the beautiful beautiful, and the not-great to be (not-great),?6 
and the not-beautiful (not-beautiful)?2° and that thus too non- 
entity was and is non-entity, as being one species numbere 
amongst the many existing? Or must we still, Theetetus, 
have with regard to this some want of faith ? 

Thee. None at all. 

Guest. Do you perceive then, how we have been with some' 
prolixity disobédient to the prohibition of Parmenides ? 

Thea. In what respect ? 

Guest. We have farther than he ordained 27 us to inquire, _ 
exhibited ourselves, still exploring onwards. | 

257» ‘I'he wotds “‘ opposed to each other” are omitted by Ficinus cor-, 
rectly. For they are only an explanation of the preceding “‘ opposition.’’ 

2% ‘Ihe words “ not-great’’ and “not-beautiful,”’ which Heindorf 
and Stalbaum say that Boeckh was the first to restore, Taylor had already 
printed in his translation. 

37 Stalbaum, led no doubt by the version of Ficinus, “ulterius quam 
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Thee. How? 

Gwest. Because he sayg some where,“ Non-beings never 
ande by no means are. And frpm this path thy searching 
thonght restrain.” 

Thee. And so he does say. 

Guest. But we have not only shown that non-entities exist, 
but we have demonstrated what kind of thing a non-entity is. 

r, having proved that the nature of the different has an ex- 
istence, and that it is cut up into fractions, (distrihuted) 
voutually through all things, we then dared to say, that each 
part of it, which is opposed to entity, is itself traly a non- 
entity. 

Thee. And to me, O guest, we appear to have spoken 
with the greatest truth. 

[95.] Guest. Let no one théh say, that we, havipg proved 
that non-entity is contrary to entity, dare to assert that, it 
exists. For we some time since did to something, contrary to 
it, bid a farewell, whether it exists or not, and possesses a 
certain reason, or is entirely irrational. But, with respect to 
that which we now call non-entity, cither let some one per- 
suade (vs) by showing that we speak not well; or, as long as 
he is unable (to do this), he must also say, as we say, that the 
genera are mixed with each other, and that entity and the 
different pervading through all things, and through each 
other, the different, partaking of entity, does through this 
participation exist, not being that of which it participates, but 
something else; and being different from entity, it clearly 
follows that it is neccssarily non-entity. And on the other 
hand entity, having partaken of the different, will be different 
from the other genera; but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing 
besides itself. So that incontestably entity is not ten thou- 
sand things in ten thousand things: and thus* the reat taken 
singly and together exist in many forms, but do not exist in 
many forms.” 

[96.] Thee. True. 


statuerit,” which Taylor translated “beyond the limits he appointed,” 
first objected to dzetwe: but he failed to see, what is obvious at a glance, 
that Plato wrote dvetme, a word peculiarly applied to the ordonnance cf 
@ deity, with whom a philosopher was wont to be compared. 

. ™ This is an instance of the “reductio ad x2bsurdum.” 
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Guest. Now if any one either does not believe in these 
contrarieties, let him reflect and produce something better 
than has been stated now; or if, perceiving this to be a 
difficult speculation, he is pleased at drawing out his argu- 
ments now on this side and now on that, he is engaged, as our 
present reasoning shows, in a pursuit not deserving very 
serious attention. For this is neither a clever thing nor 
difficult to discover; but that is ut one and the same time 
difficult qnd honourable, ® 

Thea. What? 

Guest. That which has been stated before ; so that, orhit- 
ting these as possible, we may be able, by following up what 
has been said, each by itself, to confute a person, when he says 
that what is different is same, and what is the same different, 
lin the way and according to the circumstance by which 
he says either is affected.2! For, 10 show that the same is 
different, and the different same, and the great small, and the 
similar dissimilar, and to be pleased in thus introducing con- 
trarieties in discourse, is not a true confutation, but one 
evidently newly born of some one, who has recently laid hold 
of entities. 

Thee. Very much so. 

{97.] Guest. For, my good (friend), to endeavour to 
separate every thing from every, thing, is inelegant in other 
respects, and the part too of one untaught and unphilosophical. 

Thea. Why so? 

Guest. To loosen each thing from all things, is the most 
perfect abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists 
through the conjunction of species with each other. 

Thee. True. 

Guest, Consider then, how opportuncly we have now con- 
tended with men of this kind, and compelled them to permit 
one thing to be mixed with another. 

Thee, With a view to what ? 

Guest. To this, that discourse may be one certain thing 


2° Compare Horace, “‘si quid novisti rectius istis, Candidus mipert 5 
si non, his utere mecum.”’ 

*® Here is an visa to the saying, “ Difficult things are honourable, » 
See Hipp, Maj. § 

Sat the whe a ble of this passage Taylor tacitly omitted, at the sugges , 
tion of Cornariug, who considered it an interpolation. 
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belonging to the genera of existences. For, if we are de- 
prived of this, we shall, for the most part, be deprived of 
philosophy. And further still, it is requisite at present that 
we agree about discourse what it is. But if we take it away 
entirely from us, so as not to exist at all, we can no longer 
speak about any thing. And we should take it away, if we 
admit that there is no mixing of any thing for any thing. 

[98.] Thea. This is (said) quite rightly. But I do not 
understand why we should agree about discourse. ... 

Gued. But, perhaps, you will most easily understand by 
following me in this way. 

Thee, In what way? 

Guest. Non-entity has appeared to us to be one of the rest 
of genera, and to be dispersed through all existences. 

Thee. It has so. 

P Guest. After this, therefore, we must consider whether it 
is mixed with opinion and discourse. 

Thee. On what account ? 

Guest. Because, if it is not mixed with these, it must 
necessarily follow that all things are true; but, if it is mixed 
with these, false opinion and (false)®* discourse is produced. 
For to fancy or speak of non-entities, is a falsehood existing 
in the mind and in discourse. 

Thee. It is so. ‘ 

Guest. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. And deception existing, all things must necessarily 
be full of resemblances, images, and fancies. 

Thee. How not ? 

Guest. But we have said that the sophist flew to (and 
stayed) in this place, while he denies that there is any such 
thing as falsehood ; for (he says) that no one can either think 
or speak of a non-entity ; because it in no respect partakes of 
existence, 

Thee. It was (so) said. 

[99,] Gwest. But now it has appeared to partake of entity ; 
so that in this respect perhaps he will no longer oppose us. 
Perhaps, however, he will say, that of species some partake of 
non-entity, and others not; and that discourse and opinion 

¢ 28 This idea, wanting in the Greek, has been preserved in the “ oratio- 
“ane false’ of Ficinus alone. 
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are amongst those things that do not partake of it. “So that 
he will again contend with us, that the imiage-muking and ° 
fancy-producing art,'in which we have said he is concealed, 
exists not at all; since opinion and discourse have no com- 
munion with non-entity ; for that falsehood does not exist at all, 
if this communion of things takes place no where. Hence we 
must search out discourse, opinion, and fancy, what they are, 
in order that we may perceive after their appearance their 
communion with non-entity ; and having perceived this, we. 
may prove that falsehood exists; and having proved ‘this, ‘we 
may put the sophist into bonds, if he is guilty ; or, setting him 
free, search for him in some other genus. 

[100.] Thee. What was said, O guest, at first about the 
sophist, appears to be very true—that he is a genus difficult 
to hunt ous. For he appears to be full of fences ;33 of which: 
when he throws up one, it is necessary to take it by storm, 
before you can reach him himself., And even now we have 
scarcely passed over the obstacle he had raised, that a non- 
entity does not exist, when he immediately throws up 
another. Hence it is requisite to show that falsehood does 
exist, both in discourse and opinion; and after this perhaps 
something else, and another thing after that; and, as it seems, 
no end will e’er appear.** 

Guest, He, Thestetus, should be bold, who is able to pro- 
ceed, though only a little, continually onwards. For what 
will he be able to do in other things who is faint-hearted 
in these, and is either effecting nothing in these, or is 
driven back again? Such a person will scarcely, according to 
the proverb, ever take a city. But now, O good man, since 
this, as you say, has been passed through, the greatest wall 
will have been taken by us, and the rest will be more easy 
and of small account. 

Thee, You Say well. 

Guest, Let us then now in the first place take up, a8 we 
said, discourse and opinion, that we may more clearly cal- 

33 In the Greek word 7oé6S8Anya there is a double sense ; one applica- . 
ble to.a war.carried on by‘woldiers in the field, and the other to that by., 
philosophers in their. schools; as Stalbaum has correctly observed. i 

ae | have designedly put the concluding words into verse; as Plata, 
himself has almost done in a trochaic line—Kat wipac, we lowev, oddid 
(de)pavgodrai wore, ae : BS aH ome ane 
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-ejiate® ‘whether non-béing touches oe these, or whether 
* Both: thiése are in every. respect true, and. neither of them at 
, qnyttine false. 
a . Thee, Right. : 
. Guest. Come then, let us again speculate about nouns, in 
‘sabe same: manne? as we did about species and letters. For 

7 tee ‘present inquiry appears *° somehow to lie in this rodd, #- 

‘Thea. What then is to be heard forsooth about nouns? | 

.- Guest. Whether all of them fit together, or not ; or some’ 
‘late wont to do 80, but others not. 

’ Thee. This is evident, that some are wont and thers not. 
' .: Guest. Perhaps you mean some such thing as this; that 
' some being spoken in order and signifying something, do fit 

‘together ; but that such as in continuity signify nothing, do 
not fit together. 

[102.] Thee. Why, and how say you this ? 

Guest. What I thought you would understand and acknow- 
Jedge. For there is a twofold kind of significations - by the 
“voice respecting existence. 

Thee. How ? 

Guest. One called nouns, and the other verbs. 

Thee. Speak of each. : 

Guest. That which has a signification in the case of 
actions, is called a verb. 

Thee. It is. | 

. Guest. But a sign of the voice, applied to the dees them- 
“+ gelves of those actions, we call a noun. 

Thee. Certainly. 

«Guest. From nouns then alone, spoken in succession, there 

‘3 ig not a discourse ; nor, on the other hand, from verbs spoken 
. without nouns. 

Thee. I have not learned this. 

Guest. Yet it is plain that you just now acknowledged 
this, when looking to something else. For this very thing I 

; meant to say, that when these are spoken in succession, there 
is not a discourse. 


83 Instead of droAoynowpeba, Heindorf conjectured drohgyrowpsba. 
Ficinus had already “‘ ostendamus.” 
ea venn has adopted Heindorf’s mare palverai unnecese 
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Thea. How so? : 

Guest. As for instance, should any one say in successictt 
“walks,” “runs,” “slecps,” and such other words as signify 
actions, he would not form a discourse at all. 

Thee. For how could he ? 

» [103.] Guest. Again then, when any one says, “lion,” 
#stag,” “horse,” and such other nouns, as are named after 
those doing acts, no discourse is composed by such a con- 
tinuity. For the words spoken do not, *’cither in this way 
or that,®’ signify actioh, or non-action, or the existence of a 
thing which is or is not, until one mixes verbs with nouns ; 
and then they fit (with each other), and a discourse is pro- 
duced immediately, and their first connexion is nearly the 
first and shortest discourse. 

Thee. Flow say you this? 

Guest. When any one says, “ Man learns,” would you not 
say that this is the shortest and first discourse ? 

Thee. 1 should. 

Guest, For he then puints out something respecting things 

which exist, or are in the course of existing, or have been, or 
will be; nor does he name a thing merely, but completes 
something by connecting verbs with nouns. Hence we say 
that he “speaks, and dovs not merely name a thing; and 
through this connexion we pronounce the noun “discourse.” 

[104.] Thee. Right. 

Guesé, Thus too in the case of things, some did fit with 
each other, and others did not ; so likewise, with respect to 
the signs of the voice, some do not fit, but others of them 
by fitting produce discourse. 

Thea, Entirely so. 

Guest, There is still this trifling thing. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. It is ‘necessary for a discourse, when it takes place, 
to be a discourse about something ; for it is impossible to be 
about nothing. 

‘Thee. It 1oust. 

Guest. Ought it not then to be of some particular kind ? 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest, Let us then pay attention to ourselves. 


*—* Thess words are omitted by Ficinus. They are perfectly. gu 
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Thee. For it is requisite. 
“ Guest. I will then pronounce you a discourse, having 
united a thing with an action, through a noun and ga verb ; 
,and do you tell me of what it is the discourse. 
Thee. This shall be as far as I am able. 
Guest. Theetetus sits.—This-is not a long discourse. 
‘Thee. No; a moderate one. 
Guest. It is now your business to say about whom is the 
discourse, and whose it is. 
Thee. It is evident that it is about me and mine. 
Guest. But what again is this ? 
Thee. What? 
Guest. Thestetus, with whom I am now conversing, flies. 
Thee. Respecting this also, no one can say but that it is 
mine,*® and of me. 
[105.] Guest. But we said it was necessary that every 
sentence should be of some particular kind. 
Thee. Yes. 
Guest. But of what kind must each of the sentences just 
now mentioned be ? 
Thee. One must be false and the other true. 
Guest. But of them the one which is true asserts things 
respecting you, as they are. 
Thee. How not ? 
Guest. But the one -~hich is false (asserts).things respect- 
ing Pie different from what they are. 
hee. It does. 
Guest. It speaks then of things which are not, as if they were. 
Thee. Nearly so. 
Guest. And it speaks of things about you different from the 
existing. For we said that about each thing there are many 
things which exist, and many which do not. 


338 This is a remarkable instance of the carelessness of even the most 
attenfive editors. For not one has remarked that, as the Guest, and not 
Théstetus, had pronounced the words ‘“ Thestetus sits,” the discourse 
belonged to the former, although it was about the, latter. Plato must 
therefore have written not éud¢e but 6 od¢: while.instead of wept od 7° 
écri cai drov we must read wepi ov fr’ teri cai od —“ about whom and 
whose,” as shown by the version of Ficinus, “ de quo et cujus;” although 
he shortly afterwards supports wAdjy éuor by his’ nysi de ine meaque ;” 
where, fora similar reason, we must read wiijy ‘yg div, a4 we find a 
‘little below Ei d2:uq Eore o6¢. Ot eee 
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Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. The discourse then which I last spoke about you” 
should, from what we have defined a discourse to be, of ne 
gessity be, in the first place, one of the shortest. 

Thee. This we have just now acknowledged. 

Guest. In the next place, it is a discourse of some one. 
| + Thee, It is so. 

4 Guest. But if it is not yours, it is not of any one else. 

Thee. For how should it? 

Guest. And if it is not about some thing, it cannot be a dis- 
course at all, For we have shown that it is (one) of thints 
impossible, for a discourse to exist about nothing. 

,Lhee. Most correctly. 

‘Guest, When therefore the different is asserted of you as 
if it were fhe same, and things not existing as if existing, 
such an arrangement of verbs and nouns altogether becomes, 
as it appears, a really and truly false discourse. 

Thee. Most true. 

[106.] Guest. But what, is it not now evident, that all 
these genera, both false and truce, such as thought, opinion, 
and fancy, are produced in our souls ? 

Thea, How ? 

Guest. You will more easily understand it thus, if you first 
take,®® what each of them is, and in what they differ each 
from the other. 

Lhee. Only give. 
| Guest, Are not then thought and discourse the same, ex- 
cept that the former being within the soul a voiceless dialogue 
with itself, is called by us by the name of thought 74 

Thee. Entirely so. » 

" Guest. But the stream of thought passing through the 
-nouth with a sound is called discourse. 

Thee. True. * 

Guest. We know of this too in discourse. 

| Thee. What? 

Guest. Affirmation and negation. 

* The verb “‘take”’ is used in English as AapGdvecv is in Greek, in 

mental ag well as manual sense. Hence the joke wn the answer uf 
frheetetus, “ Give.” “ 

© It was with reference to this notion, that the Greek verb tenia, 
“to -” $9 another in the active voice, means in the middle, ¢pateeban, 
“to think,” i. 9, to speak to anoself. 


ATR EE 
Thee. We i 
2 Gwest. When therefore this is cneesied' in n the soul accord- 
ing to thought, accompanied with puts can you call it any 
‘ thing. else than. opinion ? 

Thee. How can I? 

Guest. But when, again, some circumstance of this kind is. 
present to any one, not according to itself,“! but through send 
ation, is it possible to call itcorrectly any thing else than fancy ? 

Thee. Nothing else. 

[107.] Guest. Since then discourse is both true dnd false, 
and. it appears that thought is a dialogue of the soul with it- 
self, but opinion the termination of thought, and what we 
mean by “it appears ” is the mixture of sensation and opinios, 
it is necessary, that of these, being allied to Baoonete somie 
‘should be false and sometimes.” 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Do you perceive then, that opinion and discontes 
have been previously found to be false more easily, than 
according to our expectation? For“ just now we were afraid, 
lest by searching into this matter we should throw ourselves 
upon a work perfectly impracticable. 

Thee. I do perceive. 

Guest. Let us not then be faint-hearted as to what remains. 
For since these have been made to appear, let us recall to our 
memory the previous divisions according to species. 

Thee. Of what kind were they ? 

Guest. We divided image-making into two species: : the 
assimilative, and the other fanciful. 

“Thee. We did. 

+ Guest..And we said we were dubious in which of these we 
should place the sophist. 

‘1 I cannot understand the words “according to,,itself,”” nor could 
Taylor, who translated ‘“ according ‘to the dianoétic energy,” as if he 
wished to read car’ abrijy, and thus to make # proper distinction hetwren 
<< ergo and cara ps) Otavoay. 

ad the editors looked to the version of Ficinus, “ ut cigitaticnes 
opiniorieaque. ‘partimerm, partim false sint,”. they would. have 
seen that Plato did not-write the nonsensical pevdy Te ya ead 
éviors'elyat, where re wants its corresponding conjunction, hy something 
more fit to be read to this effect—Wevd 9 rt atrwy Tw’ bvibrts wel ad. iviore 
#4} tlvat, Stephens and Heindorf would expunge re after Wendy. 
® Here again Ficinus found ih his MS. the cartect readiziy;. wavodonios 
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Thee. It wag so (said). 

Guest. And while we were doubting of this, a still greater 
dizziness was shed around us, through 'the assertion appearing 
a matter of doubt to all men, that there cannot be at all either 
a resemblance, or an image, or fancy; because no falsehood 
exists by any means at any time or in any place. 

Thee. You speak the truth. 

108.| Guest. But now since discourse has made its ap- 
pearance, and false opinion likewise, it is conceded that there 
are imitations of things existing ; and that from this disposi- 
tion of things the art of deceiving is produced. . 

Thee. It is agreed. 

Guest, And yet was it not also acknowledged by us above, 
that the sophist is one of these ? 

" Thea. It was. 

Guest. Let us then again endeavour, by always bisecting 
the proposed genus, to proceed along the right hand“ of the 
section, and attend to its communion with the sophist, until, 
having cut off all his common properties, we leave the uature 

culiar to himself, and exhibit it to ourselves especially, and 
afterwards to those also, who are naturally the nearest of kin 

» this method. 

Thee. Right. 

[109.] Guest. Did we not then begin by dividing the 
naking art and the acquiring art ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And the acquiring art presented itself to us in 
hunting, contests, traffic, and in some such-like species. 

_ Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest, But now, since the imitative art compreliends the 
ophist, it is evident that the making art must first receive a 
wofold division. For imitauon is a certain hind of mahing. 
Ve said, indeed, it was the making of images, and not of each 

smselves. Did we not? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

‘ This seems to have been a phrase in Greece, something like the one 

England, borrowed from horse- , “to get the whip-hand of a 


“’ This nonsense was, strange to say, passed over by Heindorf, 
‘icinus has hén verarum rerum ;”’ which leads at once to ote abréy rly, 
tdoror Ssrws, “not of the things themselves existing on each 4 
1 leu of ode atriiy indorwy. 
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Guest. But, in the first place, let thera be two parts of the 
making ‘art. 

Thee. What are they ? 

Guest. One divine, the other human. 

Thee. I do not understand you. 

Guest. The making art, if we remember what was said at 
first, we asserted to be every power, which might be the cause 
of things being produced subsequently, that did not previously 
exist. 

Thee. We do remember. 

[110.] Guesé. But, with respect to all living animals, and 
plants, which are produced in the earth from seeds and roots, 
together with such inanimate bodies as subsist on the earth, 
able to be liquefied or not, can we say that not existing pre- 
viously they were subsequently produced by any.other than 
some fabricating god? Or making use of the opinion and 
assertion of the many—“ 

Thee. What is that? 

Guest, That nature gencrates these from some self-acting 
fortuitous cause, and without a generating intellect; or (is 
it) with reason and divine science, originating from a god? 

Thee. I, perhaps, through my age, am often changing my 
opinions to both sides. But at present looking*to you, and 
apprehending that you think these things are produced accord- 
ing to (the will of) a deity, I think so too. 

Guest, It is well, Thextetus. And if we thought that you 
would be one of those, who at a future time would think dif- 
ferently, we should now endeavour to make you acknowledge 
this by the force of reason, in conjunction with the persuasion 
of necessity. But since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, it will of itself arrive at that 
conclusion to which you say you are now drawn, I will leave 
the subject; for the time*” would be superfluous. But I will 

# After ypwyevor Fischer would supply ¢gjeopey. Heind. and Stalb. 
dream about an aposiopesis. Had they duly weighed the various read- 
ings, preserved by Stobecus in quoting this passage, ypwpevoe wordy 
riy gbow in lieu of xypwpevar rag Ty Tiv dbory, pac ( phe have becn 
able perhaps to see that Plato wrote—# rg ray ¥ rid déypart nai 
phare Ypipevor romney, Tiv glow Phroper——where PyTopey has been 

ar Fue uae Fe oecrasae iia aasset,” which shows, as 
*heindort remarked’ thet he found not xploog. Wut Aéyog in his MB.’ a 
the sense evidently requires, Stalbaum still sticks to xpsv0p. 
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say this down, that the things, which are said to be made b 
nature, are (made) by divine art; but that the things, whic 
are composed from these by men, are produced by human 


(art): and that, according to this assertion, there are two ' 


kinds of the making art, one human, and the other divine. 

Thee, Right. 

[111.] Guest. But, since there are two kinds, bisect each 
of them. : 

Thee. How? 

Guest. Just as the whole of the making art was then 
a according to breadth, so now divide it according to 
ength. 

Thee. Let it be so divided. ; 

, Guest, And thus all its parts will become four; two of 
which, with reference to us, will be human; and two again, 
with reference to the gods, divine. 

Thee. They will. 

Guest. But with respect to these, as being again divided in 
a different manner, one part of each division is self-making, 
but the remaining parts may be nearly called image-making ; 
and in this way again, the making art is divided thto two 

rts. 

Thee. Tell me again how each is (to be divided). 

Guest. ‘With respect to ourselves and other animals, and 


the things from which they naturally consist, fire and water, 


and the sisters of these, we know that all these productions 
are individually the offspring of a deity. Or how? 

Thea. Thus. | 

Guest. And that the images of each of these, and not the 
things themselves, follow, and these too produced by the 
altifice of some demon-like power. 

Thea. Of what kind are these? 

Guest. Fancies, which occur in dreams, and such as ap- 
pear in the day, are called self-produced ; (as, for instance,) a 
shadow, when darkness is generated in fire: but this is 


48.4 This I canhot understand. Ficinus has, “ cum tenebree igni mis- 
centur,” which shows that he found in his MS. ovy rij rupi oxdrog cups 


weyvinte, in lien of dy ris wupl oxdroc éyyiyynrat. But perhaps Plato | 
ally 


ded to thous ig ear forms, which are seen in a fire, when it is 

ally dying away. " 

upog, (as in the Timeus, p. 46, A., dx ydp rig énrdg ivrég re rod wy 
pic—,) and ailveg ody avyg yeorg teva, “when darkndps with’ light 
produces ona,’’ 7. & 3 shadow. 


ut in that case he would have written, J think, éréc | 
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. “twofsld; when its own and foreign light meeting im one 
’ wbout shining and smicoth bodies, effects by these means a 
species, producing a sensation of seeing’contrary to accus- 
- tomed vision. 
_* Thea. These works then of divine making are two, the 
* things themselves, and the image which follows each. 
/° {112.] Guest. But what of our’art? Shall we not say 
. that it does, by the art of house-building, make a dwelling, 
- and has made by painting another (dwelling), which is, as it 
were, 2 dream made by man to persons awake ? 
Thee. Entirely so. 
Guest, In this way then are the rest. . (Divided) into two 
_ «parts are the works of our making power; that which relates 
. to the thing itself we call thing-itself-making, but that which 
relates to the image, image-making,? A 
, hee. I now understand you better; and I lay down in 
‘two parts two kinds of the making art, the divine and human, 
according to’ one section; and, according to the other, *!one 
(a production) from themselves, and the other of certain re- 
' semblances."! | 


«_ Gn these unintelligible words, all that the editors have hitherto been 
able to do, is to quote a still more obscure passage of Plato’s Timeeus, and 
. his Latin commentator, Chalcidius, I suspect the author wrote—dréarpou 
62 Hvix’ dy pire, olxsiédy re cai dd\AdTpLOY, Tapa Ta Aaprad Kai réEIia Ei¢ 
* &y cuvedOdyre, ric EumpooUer eiwOviac GWews tvaryTiay alcOnow wapéexov 
, dog amepyalnrat, i. e. “ When two lights, its own and foreign, coming 
to one point along the shining and smooth part of a reflector, work out 
‘a. form, that produces a sensation of seeing, opposite to the previously 
accustomed one.” For the allusion is to a sheet of water, on the surface 
. sof which two lights were supposed to meet, one from within the water, 
and the other from without, and thus forming a dioptron, or transparent 
“Mirror, that reflected an image directly contrary to what the object ap- 
‘Ypeared itself out of the water. Compare § 53, where reflexion by mir- 
. rors (xdromwrpa) and by water are alluded to. That there‘ was here a’ 
‘teference to an optical illusion, is plain from the wowds of Chalcidius, p. 
333, “‘ At vero Plato censet duum luminum coitu confiuentium in tersam 
speculi ef solidam cutem, id est diurni luminis et intimi—*’ from'whence 
I have altered gic into gure for the sense; and, for the syntax, EuvtdOow 
into SuveA@Gyre, with which neuter-dual nominatives the singular dzrep- 
yatnrat agrees. 
6 This seems to be thée™™Paning of what Stalbaum thinks Plato 
wrote. Ficinus has, ‘In aliis quoque similiter per duo‘partiendo, gemina 
" opera effectricis nostre actionis invenimus ; ‘ipsam ‘quippe rem<principali 
« facultate, imaginem vero imaginaria facimus.” This is certaimly intel- 
* ligible, but not to. be elicited from the Greak, as fonridat present, .” 
set) Here again Iam utteriyvin the dark. Fichius. hes, “ deinde in 
Morus ipsarum imaginumve,efectionema™ eS 
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Guest. Let us then recollect, that of the image-pro- | 
ducing art we said, one kind was about to be a likeness-pro- - 
ducing, and the other a fancy-producing, if it should appear 
that falsehood is in reality a falsehood, and one of things 
existing. : 

Thee. It was so. 

Guest. There have then appeared, and we shall on this 
account enumerate ourselves,°? incontestably two species. 

Thea. Yes. | 

[113.] Guest. Let us then again divide into two the 
fancy-producing species. 

Thee. \n what way? 

Guest. One produced through instruments, but =? the other, 
when he, who causes the fancied appearance, exhibits himself 
as the instgzument of the thing.*? 

hee. How say you? 

Guest. I think, when any one employing his own body, 
causes your figure to appear similar to (his own),*4 or voice 
to voice, this is especially called an imitation belonging to 
the fancy-producing species. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it; but 
let us, now reduced to a jelly,°® dismiss all the rest, and we 
will permit some other person to collect (the facts) into one, 
and to give them a proper appellation. 


* Ficinus has “ ipsi~enumerabimus,”’ which leads to adrw, found in 
one MS. and adopted by Bekker. Heindorf and Stalbaum prefer atrg, 
which they refer to yetdes, understood. But the dative would be without 
regimen. 

_ 858 Such is the English of Staibaum’s Latin version of ‘the Greek, 
out.of which the reader is left to make what sense he can. It is beyond 
my comprehension. How superior is that of Ficinus, “ Ilius, qui sese 
instrumentum, phgntasma efficientis, exhibet,” i. e. ‘‘ of him, who affords, 
himself as an instrument of the person, who is working the fancied ap- 
pearazice ;’’ just as persons do in the present day, when they put themselves 
lato the hands of a mesmerizer or any other charlatan in any science réal | 
or,unreal. . There is however a slight error in the Greek, where we must,’ 
road rd G2 did row waptyovroc éaurdy Gpyavoy, For thus did rov wapi- 
xovroc will balance the preceding de’ dpyavwy. . RS 

4 Ficinus has preserved some words wanting here to complete the sense, , 
“ oops suum tuo reddit persimile.” ee en 

* This pugilistic phreaé is the best version of the Greek wordipdhu: 
svPivres. For to mental encounters are thus constantly applied! the’ 
terms used ig,cosfporeat contest. RR, 
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Thew, Let one then be divided, and the other dismissed. 

Guest, And yet, Thextetus, it is fit to think that this also 
ig twofold ; but take notice on what account. 

Thee. Say on. 

Guest. Of those who imitate, some knowing what they 
imitate, do this, but others not knowing. And yet what di- 
vision can we make greater than that of ignorance and know- 
ledge ? 

Thee. Not one. 

Gfhest, Will not then that, which was just now mentioned, 
be an imitation by those, that are endued with knowledge? 
For a man by knowing you, would imitate your figure like- 
wise. 

Thee. How not? . 

114.] Guest. But what shall we say respecting the figure 

' of justice, and, in short, of the whole of virtue? °*Do not many, 

though ignorant, yet fancying they know it, vehemently en- 

deavour to make it appear that, what seems to be (justice in 

them), is inherent in them, and that they are particularly de- 
sirous of it, by imitating it in deeds and words.* 

Thee. Very many indeed. 

Guest. Do not then all fail in seeming to be just, by their 
not being just at all? Or does the contrary of this take place 
wholly ? 

Thee. Wholly. 

Guest. I think then we must say that the imitator, who is 
ignorant, is different from the other who knows. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. Whence, then, can any one of them obtain a name 
adapted toeach? Or is it evident that it is difficult ; ‘because 
‘a certain ancient cause *’ of the division of genera into species 

%*_. Such seems to be the meaning of the original; where I have endea- 
voured to overcome the difficulty by supposing that dixacow has dropt out 
before doxoty, and by changing wrpoOupeioPar—dri padsora into wpqdv- 
peieOai re pdAcora.—Ficinus has “ An non multi, dum ignorant, nosse au- 
tem hanc opinahtur, quod illis videtur, id ipsum imitantes tam verbis quam 
operibus annituntur, ut inesse ipsis appareat?’’ asif his MS. omitted arpo- 
OupeioGar bre madora. 

o7_.67 Boeckh was the first to find fault with afria, and Heindorf with 
dobvvoug: for which the former would read @9Oea and the latter dodyvy. 
Plato wrote perhaps—diaipicewe wipe radard Pec, we toccev, dpyia roig 
tprpocGer kai dovvecia, 1. e. “some old-fashioned, a3 it seems, idlencas 
mud stupidity respecting the division—” 
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; : 
was unknown" to our ancestors, so that none of them at- 
tempted even to divide; and on this account there was a ne- 
cessity for them not to be very ready at names. But at the 
same time, although it may be rather bold to be asserted, for 
the sake of distinction, let us call the imitation which subsists 
with opinion, the “opinion-mimicking,” but that which sub- 
sists in conjunction with science, a certain scientific®® imi- 
tation. 

Thee. Be it so. 

[115.] Guest. We must therefore make use of the &her: 
for a sophist was not among the scientific but the imitatory. 

Thee. And very much sa 

Guest. Let us then look into this opinion-mimic, as if he 
were a piece of iron, and (see) whether he is sound and 
whole, or eontains in himself some layer doubled over. 

Thee. Let us consider. 

Guest. He has it indecd very thick. For, of sophists, one 
is a simpleton, and thinks he knows what he (merely) fancies. 
But the figure of another, through his tossing about in his 
discourse, carries with it much of suspicion and fear, that he 
is ignorant of what before others he pretends to know. 

Thee. There are both these kinds of sophists, of whom you 
have spoken. 

Guest. We will therefore place one as a simple imitator, 
but the other as an ironical one. 

Thee. It is proper (to do so). 

Guest. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is 
one or two ? 

Thea@. Do you look to it. 

Guest, Ido consider ; and some two imitators appear before 
me. One I behold able to employ irony in public, and in 
lengthened speeches before the masses; but the other in 
private, and in short discourses, compelling the person wha 
converses with him to contradict himself. 

Thee. You speak most correctly. 

[116.] Guest. What then may we show the imitator to be, 
who employs lengthened discourses? A statesman, or a mobs 
orator ? 

_ © Ficinus, uncertain how to translate toropucy, has“ historicaus 
quandam adcientemque? I suspect the word conceals some corruption ; 
which I confess I am unable to correct sati“factonly. nc 
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Thee, A mob-orator. 

Guest. But what shall we call the other? a wise man, ct 
wiseman-like ? 

Thee. To (call)®® him a wise man is impossible, since we 
have placed him as one who is ignorant; but as he is an 
imitator of a wise man, it is plain he must receive some similar 
appellation; and I now nearly understand, that we ought 
truly to call this person the perfectly real sophist. 

Guest. Shall we not then bind together his name, as we 
did Wefore, connecting (every thing)® from the end to the be- 
ginning ? 

Thee. Entirely so. : 

Guest. ®! He, then, who is a portion of the art that makes 
@ discourse to contradict itself, (and) a part of the ironig 
species, and of the opinion-mimicking, (and) of theefancy-pro- 
ducing, (and) of that (proceeding) from the image-making, 
(and) separated from the making, not as a god but man, (and) 
in discourses is the wonder-working portion,®! whoever shall 
say that he is “of this race and blood”® a real sophist, such 
& person will, as it appears, speak with the greatest truth. 

Thee. Entirely so. 


 Ficin. has “Sapientem quidem illum vocare non licet.” Hence 
he probably found in his MS. Td pév abrdy copdy dddvaroy elmeiv, iret 
wéo—for eirety might easily have becn lost through évei, while from 
hence Stephens got his rd for rdw. 

® Ficin. has “ omnia complicantes,” which shows that his MS. sup- 
plied rdyra, now wanting before aré— 

#11 The whole of this passage in the original presents considerable 
difficulties, as Stalbaum confesses; and even Heindorf has not been ablo 
to master them; for he did not perceive that there are not only interpo- 
lations and literal errors in the Greek, but a lacung likewise, which it 
were easy to supply from the version of Ficinus, were this the place for a 
lengthened discussion. 

' a aa words “of this race and blood,” are takengftom Hosner, IX. 
» @i 
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_ Or this dialogue, which is feigned to have taken place on the 
same day as the Sophist, and may be considered both in manner and 
matter a continuation of it, although directed to a different subject, 
the argument may be comprised in a very few words. Its object, 
as stated towards the close of it, is to show that the head of the 
state, who should be a king, ought to combine not only in his own’ 
pas but in that of the people over whom he rules, the two con- 

icting characters of manlincss and moderation. For by such an 
union alone is it possible to correct the mischiefs arising equally 
from the excess and deficiency of energy in all matters relating to 
the well-being of the state. : 

To arrive at this conclusion Plato has thought proper to give the 
rein to his imagination instead of curbing it; and he has been com- 
pelled m consequence to apologize for the prolixity of his discourse ; 
where he was evidently carried away with the same desire to draw 
subtie distinctions in'things apparently similar, as he has done in 
the Sophist. For he was anxious, perhaps, to show his acquaintance 
with the minutie of some handicraft trades, instead of keeping 
rather the attention of the reader fixed to a few leading points, ° 
and putting down only — 

Quod bene proposito conducat et hereat apte. 
What to the subject’s fitted and sticks close. 


the Geologists of the present day, respecting the ch whieh the 

sane ee 
slthengh in neither case did he-probebly do more than puf inp tis 
own wonds, what he found in the writings of preceding philskopners. 
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a ‘This dialdgue is remarkable, moreover, for the development of the 
- RO#ON, 80 contrary to that of modern. times, that laws’ should be 
‘ged not so much to chime in with the feelings of the people, as to 
‘eipose their prejudices, provided the object of euch legislation be 
tq improve their moral and physical condition. But as this end 
: ehuld not be accomplished, where the ruling power rests with the 
‘ , who, as Plato had seen at Athens, were alternately ferocious 
despots or fawning slaves, he suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing in conjunction with a king, an aristocracy, composed of persons, 
, not superior to their countrymen in wealth, but in virtue, and pos- 
sessing, like the king, the qualities necessary for a real statesman ; 
“who should be at once a shepherd, to look to the rearing of his 
charge, and a physician, to watch over their health, and a philoso- 
pher, to superintend their mental and moral culture. a 
As this alogue has been edited separately only by Stalbaum— 
for Fischer's publication is, like the rest of that scholar’s works, be- 
neath even a passing notice—it presents not a few, to 
exercise, and, as I have found, to baffle the ingenuity of emendatory 
criticism ; to which Stalbaum should have resorted rather than have 
sought to support the nonsense of a corrupt text. As regards, how- 
ever, the matter of the dialogue, he has left little to desire in his 
' Prolegomena of 132 8vo pages; to which the reader is referred, 
who wishes to know something of what has been written by the 
‘more recent scholars of Germany on questions, that will, it is to be 
feared, remain for ever in their present obscurity. 
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PERSONS OF ,THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES, THEODORUS, A GUEST, AND SOCRATES JUN 


SOCRATES. 


[1.] I owz you, Theodorus, surely many thanks for my 
acquaintance with Theztetus and this guest to boot. . i 

Lhe. Perhaps, Socrates, you will owe me thrice as many, 
when they shall have worked out for you a statesman and a 
philosopher. 

Soc. Be itso. But shall we say we have thus heard this 
from you, the most powerful in calculations and geometry ? 

The. How, Socrates ? 

Soe. As having put down each of these’men of equal 
worth, who are in value more removed from each other than 
accords with the analogy of your art. 

The. By our god Ammon,' Socrates, you have well and 
justly, and very rememberingly? reproved me for my error in 
calculation. But I will follow you up about this at a future 
time.. But ‘do not you, O guest, in any respect be faints. 
hearted in gratifying us; but select for us either first a 


1, Theodorus, who was a mathematician of Cyrene, is feigned to swear 
by ‘Jipiter Amm-on, ‘(literally, “‘Sand-Being,) the tutelary deity of his, 
native city, aituated on the confines of the sandy desert of Libya. ._ . 

3 (Edd. wravv piv ody pynpovicdc. This I cannot understand. ‘The’ , 
genes required seems to be, “and you have very kindly reproved mé, for... 
getful with respectto the error in calculation.” At all events pls: aby.’ 
could not be found in this member of the sentence; while prnpeigaig “ 
belongs to.dpdpraga rather than to dwiwAngag. 
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statesman, or a philosopher; and having selected go through 
(the discussion). 

st. This must be done, Theodorus; for since we have 
put our hand to this discussion, we must not stand aloof, till 
we arrive at the end of it. But what must I do with Theste- 
tus here? 

Lhe. As regards what? 

Guest. Shall we suffer him to rést, and take in his stead 
Socrates? here, his fellow-combatant ? Or how do you advise ? 

The. Take him, as you say, in his stead. For, both being 
yoang men, they will after resting easily endure every labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear almost to 
have an affinity with me from some quarter. For you say 
that one of them (‘Theztetus) seems to resemble me in the 
natural form of his face;4 and the appellation of the other: 
béing of the same name as myself, and his address® furnish a 
kind of family connexion. Itis meet then for us to recognise 
aaways with readiness in conversation those of the same kin. 
Now yesterday I mingled in a conversation with ‘Thestetus,” 
and I have now heard him answering ; but neither (case 
applies) to Socrates (here). It is meet, however, for us to con- 
sider him likewise. Let him then at some other time answer 
me, but at present you. 

Guest. Be it so. Do you, Socrates (junior), heat this So- 
crates ? 

Soc. jun. I do. 

Guest. Do you then agree to what he says ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely. 

Guest. It appears thgp, that your affairs will not be an 
hinderance; and perha@iM#it is requisite for me to be much less 
an hinderance. Lut after the sophist’ it is necessary, as it 
appears to me, for us to seck out the statesman. [2.]| Tell 
me then, whether must we place this (character) too among 
the possessors of knowledge, or how ? 

* Respecting this Socrates junior see Sophist, § 6, and Theatet. § 13. 

* See Theetet. § 5. 

5 As xAjjoig and mpécpnoic have the same meaning, it is evident that 
Plato did not write both those words; but which of them he did write, 
is not quite so clear. 

: © From hence it appears that the present dialogue is feigned to have 


ken place the day after that in which the Thesxtetus occurred. 
*, This dialogue was written, then, after the Sophist. 
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Suc. jun. Tn this way. 
Guest. We must then divide the sciences, as (we did) when 
we were inquiring into the former (character), 

Soe. jun. Perhaps so. 

Guest, But yet the division appears to me, Socrates, to be 
not after the same manner. 

Soe. jun. Why not? 

Cruest. But after another. 

Soe. jun. It would seem so. 

Guest. Where then can one find the statesman’s path? For 
find it we must; and separating it from the rest, put on it the 
seal of once (general) form, and on the other deflections the 
mark of another species ; and thus cause our soul to conceive 
that all the sciences do in reality belong to two species. 

e Sor. jun. I think, O guest, that this is your business, and 
not mine. 

Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it must needs be yours too, 
when it becomes apparent tu us. 

Soc. jun. You speak well. 

Guest. Are not then aritline tic, and certain other sciences 
allied to this, divested of action; and do they not afford a 
subject of thought alone ? 

Soc. jun. It is so. 

Guest. But those which pertain to carpenter’s work, and 
the whole of handicraft trades, possess a science, as it were, 
innate in their operations, and at the same time complete the 
bodies produced by them, whith had not an existence previ- 
ously. 

Soc, jun. ene not ? 

Guest. In this manner then divide sciences in general, 
calling one net th and the other merely intellectual. 


+ 


Sac. jun. Let) there be then of one whole science two 
species. 

Guest. Whether then shall we lay down the statesman, the 

kisi, the despot,/and the head of a household, and call them 

y one name ¥ Or shall we say there are ds many sciences 

as have been their mentioned names? Or rather follow me 
hither. 


* Toa bipartite question there could not ‘be a single answer. Ficinns 


* & 


h rrecily, Utrugn hunc in eorum, qui scientes dicuntur, pumerum 
wePDiecest: Decet—" omitting #) Treg. 
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Soe. jun. Whither ? ~ : 

Guest. On this road. If a private person is ali to give 
advice sufficiently well to any of the public physicitins,9 is it. 
not necessary for him to be called by the name of the art, the 
same as he is, to whom he gives advice. 

Soe. jun. Yes. 

Guest. What then, whatever private person is skilled in 
giving advice to the king of a country, shall we not say that 
he possesses the science, which the ruler himself ought to - 
possess ? 

Soc. jun. We shall. , 

Guest. But surely the science of a true king is a kingly 
(science). 

Soc. jun. Yes. S 

Guest. And may not he, who possesses this science, 
whether he is a private man, or a king, be in every respect 
rightly called, according to this art, king-like. 

Soc. jun. Justly so. 

Guest. And are not the head of a household and a despot 
the same ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, will the size of an extensive household 
or the swollen form ® of a small state make any difference as 
regards the government? 

Soe. jun. Not at all. 

Guest. It is evident then, what is indeed the thing we 
were just now inquiring, that there is one science respecting 
all these, But whether any one calls it the aclence of a king, 

i@ stateaman, or a family-man, let us not differ, about it. 
Soc. jun. Why sheuld we? 
[8.] Guest. This too is evident, that each individual"! king 
® By comparing this and some othér passages of Plat) and. of Xeno 
M, 8. iv. a 5, Aristotle, Polit. ii. 4, Strabo iv. p. 425, and Se e- 
‘Arigtoph. Ax, 1029, quoted by Casaubon, Schneider, and Boeckh, CEcon.: 
Athen. i. p. 132, it appears that there was at Athen’ a body of medical. 
meti'paid by the state, as well as those in private prac 
1 Instead of peyaAne oxijpa—opixpag—tyroc, o 
pected peyaArAne Syxoc—opixpa¢g oxyjpa: for dyeo¢ 
thing of large size than a small one. ; 


.. 1 ’Stalbaum renders rag “ unusquisque,” a meanjing that word never 
has. The train of thought requires Baocdtedg wag airig, in ‘lien of 
firtdsde Urac, “evers king by himself.” Co j«a litdle 


Epyrrantay wat avrig. | et aoe 







would ‘have ex- 
applies rather to a 


‘ 
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has in his a and the whole of his body, some little power 
towards retaining his rule, as compared with the intelligence 
and strength of his soul. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Are you willing then for us to say that a king is 
more allied to intellectual than to manual and wholly practical 
science ? 

Soc. jun, Tow not? 

Guest. We ‘will then put together in the same (class) 
statesmanship and a statesman, kingship and a hing, as being 
alf one thing. . 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Shall we not proeced then in an orderly manner, if 
after this we divide the intellectual science ? 

"Soc. gun, Entirely so. 

Guest, Attend, then, and inform me whether we can per- 
ecive any point of union ?!4 

Soc. jun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. We have a certain calculating art. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest, And this I think entirely belongs to the intellectual 
arts. 

Soc. jun. Tlow not? 

Guest. Shall we concede to the calculating art, that knows 
the difference in numbers, any thing more than that it dis- 
tinguishcs things, the subjects of intellect. 

Soc. jun. How should we? 

Guest. For every architect is not 1 workman himself, but 
is the ruler over workmen. 

Soe. jun. Yes. 

*Guest.*And he imparts indeed intellect, but not the work 
by hand. 

Sac. jun. Just so. 

Guest, He may justiy then be said to have a share in in- 
tellectual sciehce. 

Soc. jun. Entirely. ‘ 

Guest. And for him I think it's fitting, after he has 


Instead af deagvy}v, Heindorf, on Pheedon. P: 98, C., suggested, 
what kas been subsequently found in three MSS., ora viv—e word aps 
pled to the knotty parts of a blade of straw, and to the union of bones 
and joints. 

VOL, II. o 
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passed a judgment, not to have an end, hor to be freed, us the 
calculator was freed (from doing more), but to command every 
workman (to do) that which is suited to him, until they shall 
have worked out what has been commanded. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Are not then all such as these, ¢nd such as are con- 
sequent upon the calculating art, intellectual? And dq not 
these two genera differ from each other in judgment and com- 
mandment ? 

Soc. jun. They appear to do so. 

‘ Guest. If then we should divide the whole of the intel- 
lectual science into two parts, and call the one mandatory, and 
the other judicial, should we not say that we have made a 
careful division ? 

Sod. jun. Yes, according to my mind. 

Guest. But for those, who do any thing in common, it is 
delightful to be of one mind. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. As fur then as we participate? on this point, we 
must bid farewell to the opinions of others. 

[4.] Soc. jun. Why not? j 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which of these arts we 
must place the kingly character. Must we place him in the 
judicial art, as some spectator? Or rather, shall we place 
him in the commanding art, as being a despot ? 

Soc. jun. How not rather in this ? 

(ruest. We may consider again the commanding art, 
whether it stands in any way apart. For it appears to me, 
that as the art of a huckster is scparated frgm his, who sells 
his own goods,'* so is the genus of a king from the genus of 
public criers. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

vest. Hucksters, having received the” previously sold 
.works of others, afterwards sell them again themselves. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. The tribe of criers too, after receiving the thoughts 
of strangers, enjoins them again to others. 


4 | suspect there is some error in «owuwvipsy, which it were easy to 
\orrect, jé requisite. 
an = difference between the kdwyAog aud adrosrdAge, see So 
» e 


> 
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Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest. What then, shall we mix in the same (class) the 
king-art, and that of the interpreting, ordering, prophesying, 
and public-crying, and many other, arta allied to these, ali 
which have this in common that they command? Or are you 
willing that, as we just now instituted a resemblance (in 
things), we should make a resemblance in the name likewise ? 
since the genus of those, who rule their own concerns, is 
Nearly without‘a name; and shall we so divide these, by 
placing the kingly genus among those, who command their 
own concerns, and by neglecting every thing else, leave any 
one to put another name on them? For our method was 
(adopted) for the sake of a ruler, and not for its contrary. 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

'5.| Guegé. Since then this stands at a moderate distance 
apart from those, and is separated {roin that, which is foreign, 
into that which is domestic, it is necessary to divide this 
again, if we have yet any yielding!” section in this, 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow 
mé and divide. 

Soc. gun. Whither ? 

Guest, Shall we not find that all such as we conceive to be 
rulera, do, by making use of a command, give a command for 
the sake of producing something ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 7 

Guest. And indeed it is not at all difficult for all things 
that are produced, to receive a twofold division. 

Soc. yun. In what way? 

Guest. Some among all of them are animated, and others 
are inanimate. 

Soc. jun. They are so. 

Guest. If we Wish to cut tlre portion of intelligence, that 
has a commanding power over these very things, we will 
cut !6 it, 

4 Instead of tareixovcay, some one, says Stalbaum, wished to read 
trdpyoucay; which would certainly make a somewhat clearer sense. 
But I confess I do not very well see the meaning of the whole of thig 
speech, and especially of the words dAAorpinrs deopiaBéy mpig olxecrnra, 

6 Instead of revoupey, Ficinus found in his MS. réiuwpev, as shown 


hy his " secanvus.” One would prefer, howover, rémocuey dv, Lf was 
wish to cut, wa gan,” 03 
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Seo, jun. According to what? 

Guest. By assigning one part over the generation of inani- 
mate things, and the other over the generation of animated, 
And thus the whole will be divided into two parts. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. One part then let us put aside, and take up again 
the other; and after taking it up, divide the whole into two 
parts. 

Soc. jun. But which of these do you say is to be resumed ? 

Guest. By all means, that which has a command over ani- 
thals. For it is not the province of the kingly science to have 
& command over things inanimate, like the science of archi- 
tecture ; but, being of a more noble nature, over animals; 
and it ever possesses a power relating to such very things. 

Soc. jun. Right. ; 

Guest. (With respect to) the generation ana nurture of 
animals, a person may see the former as single-feeding, but 
the latter as the common-feeding of the nurslings in herds.!" 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But we shall find that the statesman is not a breeder 
of his own property, like an ox-driver, or some horse-currier;!® 
but is rather like the person who rears horses and oxen. 

Soc. jun. What has been just said seems to be the fact. 

Guest. Whether then (with respect to) the nurture of ani- 
mals, shall we call the common-rearing of all together a herd- 
rearing, or a certain general-rearing. 

Soc. jun. Whichever may happen in the discourse. 

[6.] Guest. You (have said) well, Socrates, And if you 
avoid paying too serious an attention to names, you will ap- 

‘pear in old age to be more rich in prudence. But now we 
must do as you recommended. But do you understand how 
some one will, having divided the herd-rearing art into two, 


1” On this mass of nonsense Stalbaum says, as usual, not a word; nor 
does he notice even the remarkable version of Ficinus, “* Cirea genera- 
tienem nutritionemque animalium cura duplex invenitur ; animalis cujns- 
dam una; gregis totius altera.” By uniting the Gr ek and the Latin, one 
inight perhaps recover, without difficulty, the very worda of the author. 

‘8 Here again Ficinus exhibits a curious variagion from the text found 
at present in the Greek. “‘ Civilis autem non propriam curam aggreditur, 

uemadmodum arator, qui bovem agitat, vel minister, qui stexnit equumn ;’’ 
*fram whence Cornarius was the first to elicit ideorpdgoy, in Tidn of lade 
tporor, found in all the MSS, but a solitary one at Paris, 
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cause, what is now sought for in a double, to be sought for 
then in halves ?'9 

Soc. jun. I shall be eager (to do so): and it appears to me 
that there is one rearing of men, and another of beasts. 

Guest. You have divided in every respect most readily 
and courageously. However, (we must be careful) to the 
utmost of our power not to suffer hereafter this. 

Soc. gun. What? 

Guest. That we do not take away one small part as appli- 
cable to many and great parts, nor yet without a species; but 
let it always have at the same time a species. For it is very 
well to separate immediately the thing sought for frum all the 
rest, if the separation be rightly msde; just as you did a little 
before, through conceiving the division 10 be rightly made, 
hasten on, seeing that the discourse was tending to man. 
But, my friend, it is not safe to divide with subtlety ;29 but 
it ig more safe to proceed in the middle?! by dividing (con- 
tinually); for thus will one more (readily)?* meet with forms 
(of existence) But the whole of this relates’? to our in- 
quiries. 

Soc. jun. How say you this, O guest ? 

Guest. I must endeavour to speak yet more clearly, through 
a kind feeling towards your disposition,24 Socrates. But it 
ig impossible in the subject at hand to show what is now 


1 Such ig Stalbaum’s version of the Grech text. Both are equally 
beyond my comprehension; and so 1s the Latm of Ficmus: “ Sed nun- 
quid vides, quo pacto quis, gregis nutritionem geminam ostendens, efficiat 
ut, quod in duplis ad id, quod nunc propositum est, investigabitur, in 
dimidiis iterum perquiratur.” iy followmeg however the train of 
thought, and adopting the alterations to whuch it leads, one might perhaps 
recover what Plato wrote. 

© Ficinus has, “‘ ad extremwn quiddam ct tenue protinus adventarc.” 

1 So Ovid, ‘ me? tulissimus ibis.” 

% Ficinus has “facilius meliusque,” as if he had found in his MS. 
ad\Xcov ai piddoy, as a little below, «é\Xcoy dé rou Kai paddor. “ 

*® To prove that C:apépey, which is elsewhere “to differ,” is here ‘to 
refer,” Stalbaum quotes Xenophon CEcouom. 20. 16, péya diagépew ele 
rd Avoured ety yewpyiar—not aware that the author wrote péya 07) gépeyy, 
and Plato perhaps AIAN piper, not ALAgépEt, 

* Buch is Stalbaum’s version. But evvoa is generally followed by a 
dative, as in Eurip. Tro. 7, Etvora—méAce. « Orest. 858, ehvoray rarpi. 
Isocrat. ebyaay—roig mparropévorg. Demosth. Olynth. ii. ebvoury rg 
woe, Coron. edvoiay—7ry re mode Kal waoty dyiy. Midian. rijy ef. 


yoray—ry warplé:. é 
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said in a manner wanting in nothing; still we must endea- 
vour, for the sake of perspicuity, to carry on the inquiry a 
little further. 

Soc. jun. In what respect then do you say we have, by 
dividing, just now not rightly done ? 

Guest. In this respect; that, should any one attempt to 
give a twofold division to the human genus, he would divide, 
in the way that the majority here divide. For by seperating 
the Grecian genus, as one apart from all, they give to all 
the rest, who are innumerable, unmixt, and not speaking 
the same language with each other, one name, that of a Bar- 
barian race; and through this one name they fancy the race 
itself to be one; or as if some one, thinking that number 
should be divided into two species, should, after cutting off 
ten thousand from all numbers, put it aside ag one species, 
and, giving one name to all the rest, should think that, through 
that appellation, this genus will become separate and different 
from the other. He however would make in a more beautiful 
manner, and more according to species, and™® a two-fold 
division, who should divide number into even and odd, and 
the human species into male and female; and, after arranging 
the Lydians or Phrygians, or some other nations, should then 
separate them into wholes, when he is incapable of finding 
the genus, and at the same time the species of each of the 
divided portions. 

[7.] Soc. jun. Most right. But (explain),?6 O:guest, this 
very thing— How can any one rather clearly know that genus 
nnd species are not the same, but different from each other ? 

Guest. O Socrates, thou bést of men, thou coramandest no 
trifling thing. Already have we wandered further from our 
proposed discourse than is fitting; and yet you order us to 
wander still further. Now then let us, as ig reasonable, turn 
again; and hereafter we will at leisure pursue this point, 
as having come upon the track. Do not, however, by any 
means guard against this,’ that you have heard from mw 
this point clearly determined. 


* Sauppe would omit «ai before diya. 

* Ficinus has, ‘At illud—-ostende,” which leads to 4AAJ Alye xa, in 
deu of dAAd ydp— : . 

* The common text exhibits a combination of words at variance 
with correct Greek, ob pajy ddAd rotro ye—purdkar. Forpb pry are 
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Soc. jun. What? 

Guest, That species and part are different from each other. 

Soc. jun. Why (say you) so? 

Guest. When any thing is a species of some thing, it is 
necessary for it to be a part of the thing of which it is said 
to be the species: but there is no necessity for a part to be a 
species. Always consider me, therefore, Socrates, as assert- 
ing this rather than that. 

Soc. jun. Be it so. 

Guest. But tell me that, which is after this. 

Soe. jun. What? 

Gruest. The point of the digression which has brought us 
hither. For I think it was especially at that point, when, on 
your being asked how we must divide herd-rearing, you an- 
dswered very readily, that there were two hinds of animals, 
the one of man, and the other of brutes taker all together. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, after taking away 
a part, to think that you ouglit to leave the remainder as 
one genus of all (brutes), because you could give to them all 
the same name, by calling them brutes. 

Soc. jun. Such was the case. 

Guest. But this, O most courageous of men, is just as if 
some other prudent” animal, such as seems to be the crane, 
or some other animal of a similar kind, should, in the same 
manner as you do, oppose the cranes, as one race, to all other 
animals, ané make itself an object of respect ; and, putting all 
the rést together with men into one race, call them perhaps 
nothing else but brutes. Let us then endeavour to avoid 
every thing whatsoever of this kind. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. By ngt dividing every genus of animals, that we 
may suffer the less. 

Soc. jun. For there is no necessity. 


nover united to an imperative ; nor does 4AAd, as far as | remember, ever 
follow od pxjy. To avoid the difficulty, Ficinus omits ob py dAAd, and 
makes Plato write something like seuse. Ts 

* Ficinus has, “ putavisse ponendum,” as if he had found in his MS. 
not agradimrety, but xaraAeuwréoy elvat, what the sense manifestly re. 
quires. After verbals in—réov, elvat is thus found perpetually. 

Plato bad probably in his mind the expression pposipardruve ‘ay 
plied to bitda by Sophocles in Electr.1047, 
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Guest, For we then erred in this way. 

Soc. jin. In what? 

Guest. Such part of intellectual science as related to com- 
manding was (said) by us to be of the animal-rearing kind, 
as regards gregarious animals. Was it not? 

Soc. jun. It was. 

. Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was even then 
divided into the tame and wild. For those animals that have 
a nature to become gentle, are called tame; but those that 
have not, are (called) wild. 

* Soc. jun. Correctly. 

Guest. But the science, of which we are in the hunt, was 
and is in the case of tame animals, and is to be sought for 
among the gregarious rearlings. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Let us then not divide, as formerly, looking to all 
animals, nor with haste, so that we may quickly arrive at 
state-science. For this has caused us to suffer even now 
according to the proverb—* 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. By not well dividing*®! quietly, to complete (the 
task) more slowly. : 

Soc. jun. And it has, O guest, properly caused (us to suffer). 

[8.] Guest. Be it so then. But let us again from the 
beginning endeavour to divide the common-rearing (of ani- 
mals). For perhaps the discourse itself, being brought to a 
conclusion, will more clearly unfold what you desire. But 
tell me— 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. This; if indeed you have frequently *? heard it from 


% The proverb was, perhaps, Oly fovxor Boadirepoy avbrovoty, simi- 
lar to the Latin ‘‘ Festina lente,” according to Stalbgum ; who, to avoid 
the doubled tribrach and to prescrve the Attic form, should have sug- 
gested Gpddcov and added wddec to complete the verse. 

31 As there is nothing in the proverb to which Plato alludes, relating 
to “ well dividing,’’ C. Badham has, in The Surplice, No. 32, for July 4, 
1846, suggested ddouropovvrag in licu of ed dtaipotvrag; which led me 
in No. 33, to propose yovxywe wéd' alpovrac—a torm of expression found 
in MSS., or, from conjecture, in Hecub. 950, éda-—aipoyrs, Phon. 
1034, #68" aipove’. Herc. F. 882, Niv Big mé0". aipe kdAov. 868, Srey’ 


x Odtprovd’ ad, #60" alpows’, “Ipt. Ip, Myvopas erodwy. Phaethont 


Fr., ‘Exrémol re déuwy 6d’ dsipare. ; 
 &@ In tho phrase, af dpa oXAcerc, Heindorf on Phadon. p. 60, e., saya 
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certain persons. For I do not think you have met with the 
tame-fish places in the Nile, or in the royal lakes. But 
perhaps you have seen the taming of these in (artificial) 
fountains. 

Soc. jun. I have seen these frequently, and I have heard of 
those from many 

Guest. You have likewise heard and believe that geese and 
cranes are reared, though you have never wandered about the 
-Thessalian plains. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. On this account I hare asked you all these ques- 
tions, because the rearing of herds of animals is partly of 
those moving *® in the water, and partly on dry land. 

- Soc. jun. “Tt is 50. 

Guest.«Does it not then appear to you likewise, that we 
ought to cut in two the common-rearing science, | distributing 
to each of them its own part,*4] and call the one a rearing-in- 
moisture, and the other a rearing-on-dry-land. 

Soc. jun. (It does so appear) to me. 

Guest. But we will not in the same manner inquire to 
which of these arts king-science belongs. For it js evident 
to every one. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And every one can separate the dry-rearing portion 
of the herd-rearing. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Into the flying and walking-on-foot. 

Soc. gun. Most true. 

Guest. But what of state-science, must it be inquired whe- 
ther it relates to the walking-on-foot? Or do you not think, 
that the most stupid person, so to say, would imagine so? 

Soc. jun. I do. 


Guest. But it is requisite to show that ‘the art of rearing — 


foot-walking (animals) is, as number was just now, cut into 
two parts. 


that srokAdere means “perchance.” But how qoh\akie, seuuensly *% 


tom 


‘could have such a meaning, it is difficult to understand. Plato Wrote 


5 on, ta eta ovd2 for ef, in onc.MS., plainly leads. 
, »- in 


eu of ivudpov, Athenwus, in iii. p. 99, B., gives another von: 


‘ing, ts WpoBaruiy, My friend Buckley would: form the two inte, ivudpe- 


C Alt the words ‘between brackets are omitted by Fivinus, 4 — 
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Soc. jun. This is evident. 

Guést. And yet to the part, to which our discourse has led 
us on, there seem to be some two paths extending themselves ° 
the one quicker, by being divided, a small part as compared 
‘with a large one; but the other longer, from preserving 
rather the precept, which we mentioned *efore, that we 
ought to cut as much as possible through the middle. It is 
in our power then to proceed by either of the paths we may 
wish, : 

Soc. jun. Is it then impossible to proceed by both ? 

Guest. What by both at once, O wonderful youth? Al- 
ternately, however, it is plain the thing is possible. 

Soc. jun. I choose then both alternately. 

Guest. The thing is easy; since short is the remainder (of 
the road). In the beginning indeed and middle of ovr journey 
the command® would have been difficult. But now, since 
this seems good, let us first proceed by the longer road. For, 
as we are fregh, we shall more easily journey through it. But 
do you look to the division. 

[9.] Soc. jun. Speak it. 

Guest. Of such tame animals as are gregarious, the foot- 
walking have been divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. jun. What (nature) ? 

Guest. By some of their race being hornless and others 
horned. 

Soc: jug. So it appears. 

Guest. Divide then the art of rearing foot-walking animals, 
and assign to each part,®° making use of reason. For should 
you wish to name them, the thing will become cothplicated 
more than is fitting. 

Soc. jun. How then must one speak (of them)? 

Guest. Thus. , Of the science of rearing foot-walking 
animals, divided into two parts, let one portion be as- 
signed to the horned part of the herd, but the other to the 
hornless. : 


%* Agno command had been given, C. Badham, in The Surplice, quoted 
in n, 31, would read mpaypa. 2 ; 
% After “ part,” some word is evidently wanting. Ficinus has “ utrius- 
, que partis conditionem sertnone describe.” Perhaps pov haa dropt out 
fter pipe, Stalbaum translates Adyw ypwpevog, “ using a definition.’ 
Hpt he does not say what noun is to follow axddog, 
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Soc. jun. Let this be so said: for they have been suffi-’ 
ciently shown to. be so. | g  @ 4% te 

Guest, Now then the king is evidently the shepherd over’ 
a flock of animals deprived of horns. 

Soc. jun. For how is he not evident? 3% 

Guest. Breaking then this (herd) into portions, let us en- 
deavour to assign the result ®’ to him (the king). 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. | : 

Guest. Whether then are you willing for us to divide it 
(the herd) by the cloven, or, what is called, the solid hoof? Or 
by a common or individual generation? For you understand. 

Soc. yun. What? 

‘Guest. That the race of horses and asses naturally pro- 
create with eavh other. 

Soc. jum. It does. 

Guest. But the other still remaining portion of the 
smooth ®-haired herd of tame animals, is unmixed in their 
generation with each other. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But whether does the Statesman appear to take eare ' 
of animals having a common, or individual generation ? 

Soc. jun. It is evident of the unmixed (generation). 

Guest, We must then, as it seems, divide this, as those be- 
fore, into two parts. 

Soc. jun. Yes; we must. 

Guest. But we have cut into minute portions nearly every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is 
not fit to rank the genus of dogs* among gregarious cattle. 


7 Stalbanm explains rd yryydpevor, the emendation of Cornarius, by 
‘what is belonging to.”” ‘The expression mcans rather “‘ what is pro- 
duced ’”’ by the breaking. The word in Latin would be “ proventus.’* 
Ficinus Kas ‘‘ quad movetur,”’ answering to 7d ecvedpevor, found in all - 
the MSS, but one; and even there yivo is merely a reading over eivob-. 
pavov, which would lead to ixvodpevoy, “ the result.” a gc eS 
® Stalbaum after Bekker has adopted from four MSS. Aeiag, in liew of | 
pidc, and refers to Cratyl. p. 406, A., where jjepoy re kal Atioy ara’: 
usiited and epposed to rpax%. But Xciog is here rather ‘‘ smooth-haired,*, 
or without manes,” such as kine are. Ficinus acknowledges neither peiig ' 
nor Xéiag.in his version, ‘“ Reliqua vero domestica et socialis ris. 
anitnalia; sine aliena. commixtione, propria tantum ex specie procresrif;’** 

ge * way ous should ‘be excluded, if they ate gregarious, itis. dificil: 
£0 ‘anys } oe 
me 


; 


“if they. are not, it-is still more difficult to explain, wigy-Plais: 
Horigdithem ea alle, Ricinus hes “ genus porro nosizna sntey stg 
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Soc, jin, It is not. But in what manner shall we divide 
these two?) 7 , 

Guest, In that, by which it is just for you and Theetetus 
to divide them, since you are handling the science of geometry. 


. Goce, jun. In what manner? 


. “Guest, By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the 
‘diameter.* 
-- Soe. jun. How say you? 

Guest. Is the nature, which the race of us men possesses, 
adapted to locomotion in any other way than as a diameter, 
which is two feet in power ?*? 

Soe. jun. In no other way. 

Guest. Moreover the nature of the remaining genus is 
again according to the power of our power, a diameter, if it 
naturally consists of twice two feet. : ; 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly understand 
what you wish to show. 

Guest. But in addition to these, do we perceive, Socrates, 
something else belonging to those having a reputation for 
laughter,*! which happened to us in making the former 
division ? 

Soc. jun. What is that ? . 

Guest. This our human race, sharing the same lot and run- 
ning the same course with a race the most generous” and 
most handy of existing (animals). 


bilia pecora numerare non decet,” as if he found in his MS. ro ydp ray 
y' Bw, (i. e. dvOpwrwy). 

, 40.49 Others may perhaps, but I cannot, understand what is meant by 
the diameter of a diameter; except by saying, as Stalbaum has in ioe 
suggested, that as the diagonal of a square of one foot is two square feet, 
‘8 man with two feet is compared to the diagonal of such a square; and 


‘thet as a four-footed animal is in that respect the double of a two-footed 
“one, it may be called the diameter of a diameter. I guspect, however, 
’ that the whole passage has come down to us in a very imperfect state. 


4 The expression ruy mpd¢ yéAwra ebdoxtpnoarvrwy, seems very strange 
in Greek. Ficinus has merely “risu dignum.” Plato wrote perhaps rwy 
wag’ Ivdcicg kevnodvrwy yidkwra— : 

® Of this utterly unintelligible word different emendations have been 
suggested by different scholars, Stalbaum alone has had thé hardi- 
hood to attempt to defend a mass of nonsense by comparing yeyyawrary 
cai ebyepeorary in this place, with rjc dvdpeiac re wal ebyepstag in Rep. 


-“ivap, 426, D. But even he is tnable to teli what is the animal ta..which 


“Plato alludes, Winckelmann suspected it was the monkey. But he 


‘faided to see that the author wrote yehowrdry, Which Was first proposed 
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Soc. jun. I perceive it happening very absurdly too. ~ 

Guest, Is it not fit that the slowest things should arrive 
last of all? hg 7 

Soc. jun. It is. 

(ruest. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears 
still more ridiculous, when running together with the herd, 
“Sand performing his course in conjunction with him, who is 
exercised in the best manner with respect to a tractable life. 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 


by C. Badham in The Surplice, No. 32, July 4, 1846, which I supported in . 
No..33, by quoting Hipp. Maj. p, 289, A., where Platocompares man to 
a monkey, as Heracleitus had done before him; who said that the most 
beautiful monkey would appear an ugly creature, when compared with a 
man; and so, says Plato, the wisest of men would be no better than a 
monkey, when compared with the Creator, And it was in allusion to this 
doctrine of Heracleitus, that Ennius said, as we learn from Cicero, ‘‘ Simia 
quam similis, turpissima bestia nobis.”’ It will however be objected, per- 
haps, that monkeys do not herd together, nor converse with their keepers, 
But the monkey is known in its natural state to be a gregarious animal ; 
and though their talk is not intelligible to man, their chatter, no doubt, is - 
to each other. Besides, in this allusion to a monkey in a dialogue relate * 
ing to Statesmanship, Plato had in mind, I suspect, an ASsopo-Socratic 
fable preserved in the prose of the Prugymnasmata of Hermogenes to the 
following eifect—The monkeys came together to consult about the neces- . 
sity of fixing their dwelling ina city. After they had so decreed, and | 
were about to put their hands to the work, an old monkey stopped them 
by saying that they would be caught still easicr, should they shut them- 
selves up within enclosures.—To the same fable there is an allusion in 
the Gorgias, p. 484, F., twreddy ody Owory sic teva iay H wodurexH 
mpatey, carayédacra: yiyvorrat, cade Ye oipac ob wo) crixo#® where, 
since dowep ye ojzat have not a particle of meaning, it is evident that 
Plato wrote, womrep at ye Mio ai rodericar. For Miyw is the synonyme 
of I8Onxo¢g, as shown by Suidas, Wi@yeoc’ 1) Meysw. With regard to 
siyeptordry, since man is, according to the theory of Helvetius, “ the - 
handy animal,” and called by that name, from the Latin man-us, “‘ hand,” 
the game epithet may be fairly applied to the monkey, whose hand, both 
in form and power; is very similar to that of man ; and whose very namé, | 
7 monkey,” is only a corruption of ‘ mannikin,” the diminutive of - 
“mean.” * wh 
In lien of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has, “Cerno, et quidem’, 
clare, quod sequitur ;” which leggs distinctly to caBopd-nai pad’ st 48_ 
wut EvpBaivoy, instead of pad’ dForuwe. meme: 
“ I confess I do not see the relevancy of this remark; the words: 
,geem to. ¢onisin a Choliambic verse spoken of thé tortoise, Otx elndy’ # 
erat’ iv Boddwroy douviioba. ee ttt Mate 
@..45"Here again are some words, which: having not the least qornexjot- 
with What’ jrpoedes, plainly prove that something has dropt‘pat ; fo-ahy: 
nothing of ‘the titefal errors to be found in them. © ® = °- 2 uhiy wang ee 


5 
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Giwest. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent, which 
was skid by us in our seafch for a sophist.* 

Soe. jun. What is that? 

(ruest. That in such a method of discourse there is no 
grester care for what is venerable, than what is not, nor does 
It prefer the small to the great, but always accomplishes that 
which according to itself is most true, 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. After this, that you may not anticipate me by ask- 
ing what is the shorter road to the definition of a king, shall 
I traverse it the first ? 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest, I say then, that we ought to have divided forthwith 
the foot-walking genus into the biped and quadruped; and, 
seeing that the human race shared the same lot. with the 
flying genus alone, we ought to have again divided the two- 
footed into the wingless and winged ; and this division haying 
been made, and tle art shown, which is the rearer of men, 
we ought to have brought forward and placed over it the 
statesman and kingly character, like a charioteer, and given 
him the reins of the city,‘ in consequence of this science 
being peculiarly his own. +. 

Soc. jun. You have (spoken) beautifully, and given me an 
account, as it were, of a debt, and added a digression, by 
way of interest, and completed (the transaction). 

P40. Guest. Come then, let us, going back to the be- 
ginning, connect with the end the discourse concerning the 
name of the statesman’s art. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. One part then of intellectual science was at the 
. beginning the commanding; and the part assimilated to this 

was called the self-commanding. Again, of the self-command- 
ing, the rearing of animals was cut off, as not the smallest 
part of the genera; and of the rearing of animals, the rear- 
ing of herds was a species; and of the rearing of herds, (a 
part) was the care of foot-wallfing animals; and of the care 


1 a 


“* The passage of the Sophist alluded to is in p. 227, A. § 26. 
** On the phrase, rd¢ rijg wédewe wriac, Stalbaum refers te Aristoph. 
Eger 466, Eq. 1109, and Boissonad on Marin. p. 81. 
Instead of calawepsi yptoc, the sense evidently requires cadawep 


yrou xpfovc. For \dyo¢ is here “ an account,” not “a speech.” 
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of foot-walking animals, the science of rearing the hornless 
r1.ce was especially cut off. But of this again, it is neces- 
sary to connect a part, not less than the triple, if any one 
is desirous of bringing jt under one name, by calling it the 
science of tending an unmixed genius. But a section from 
this, which alone remains, and which rears men, as being a 
biped flock, is the part which has been just now explored, 
and is called, at one and the same time, the kingly and states- 
manly kind. 

Soc. jun. Entircly so. 

Guest. Do you then, Socrates, think that this has beensas 
you say, really done well ? 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That the thing proposed has been in every respect 
sufficiently discussed. Or has our investigation been parti- 
cularly deficient in this very thing, that the account has been 
given in words, but not in all respects worked out to the end ? 

Soc. jun. Yow say you? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain to ourselves more clearly 
what I am thinking of. 

Soc. jun. Suy it. 

Guest. There iy then of many herd»men’s arts, that have 
appeared to us, one, the statesman’s, and the guardianship of 
some one herd. 

Soc. jun. There is. 

« Guest, This our discourse has defined to be neither the 
rearer of horses, nor of other animals, but to be the science 
of rearing men in common. " 

[1l.]) Soc. jun. It did so. 

Guest. Now let us see what is the difference between all 
herdsmen and kings. 

Soe. jun. What is it? 

Guest. If arty one of the rest,"® possessing the name of 
another art, says and pretends to be the rearer in common 
of the herd, (what should we say) ?°° 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. Just as if all merchants, and husbandmen, and pur- 


© 1 confess I cannot understand ray dd\Awy here, nor rij¢ dyedijg just. 
afterwards; although Stalbaum says the sense is plain from what ful 
lows. % 
% These words Taylor added from Ficinus, “ quid dicendum 2” 
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veyors of food, and besides these, teachers of gymnastics, and 
the genus of physicians, should, you know that®! by their 
speeches oppose altogether the herdsmen of the human race, 
whom we have called statesmen, and assert that it is their 
care to rear men, and not only men herded together, but even 
the rulers themselves— 

Soc. jun. Would they not rightly say? 

Guest. Perhaps so. And we will consider this too. We 
know that no one will contend with a herdsman about things 
of this kind; since he is himself the rearer, himself the 
physician, and himself, as it were, the bridesman (of the 
herd), and is alone skilled in the midwife’s art respecting 
the birth and delivery of the produce.*? No one, besides, 
is botter able, by such sport and music as cattle can, by their 
nature, share in, to console and soothe, and render gentle, 
both with instruments and the naked mouth, handling in 
the best way the music of his flock.** And the same may 
be said of other herdsmen. Or may it not? 

Soc, jun. Most right. 

Guest. "How then will our discourse respecting a king ap- 
pear to be right and entire, when we place him alone, as 
the herdsman and rearer of the human herd, selecting him 
alone out of ten thousand others contending with him? 

Soc. yun. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not then a little before very properly fear, 
when we suspected, lest we should only speak of o certain 
figure of a king, and not perfectly work out the statesman, 
until by taking away those, who were diffused around him, 
and laid claim to a fellow-rearing, and, by separating him 
. from them, we should exhibit him alone and pure? 

Soc. jun. Most rightly (did we fear). 

Guest. This then, Socrates, must be done by us, unless we 
are about to bring disgrace upon our discourse at its end. 


The phrase, oic8’ Sr, is here manifestly absurd, and omitted by 
Ficinus. Two MSS. read, of5° re, from which nothing is to be gained. 
Instead of ray yryvonévwy one would prefer ray ixcyeyvopevur, 
“of the increasing produce.” : 
% That Plato thus repeated povosrsy after the preceding pavereijc, I 
~iat one will never believe; and still leas that any (dreck author would’ 
have written, ri}v rij¢ woluene povougyy, The whole ae has been 
voyrupted by design rather than accigent, and might perhaps be emended 
4¥ a critic, conversant with the customs of ancient times. 
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Soc. jun. But this at least must by no means be done. 

12.] Guest. We must then march by another road again 
from another beginning. 

Soc. jun. By what road? 

Guest. By mixing up almost some merriment. For it is 
requisite to make use of the prolix portion of a long story, 
and, as regards what still, remains, to take away, as we did 
before, always a part from a pait, till we arrive at the summit 
of the inquiry., Must we not do so? 

Soc. jun. Certainly. 

Guest. Give then, as children do, entirely your attention 
to my story; (for)®! you are not altogether flying from 
many years” of mersiment. 

Soc. jun. Relate it. 

- Guest. Of the things then said of old, there have been, 
and will Ue still, many others (preserved), and the prodigy 
likewise relating to the repcited contests between Atreus and 
Thyestes. For you have surely heard and remember what is 
then said to have happcned. 

Soc. gun. Perhaps you mean the prodigy respecting the 
golden ewe. 

Guest, By no means; but respecting the change in the 
rising and setting of the sun, and of the other constellations, 
how that they set then at the very place from whence they 
now rise, and rose from the opposite one ;* and that the deity 
gave a testimony in favour of Atreus, and changed (the 
heax ens)” into the present figure. 

Soc. jun. This too is reported. 

Guest. And we have likewise heard from many of the 
kingdom over which Kronos (Saturn) ruled. 

Soe, jux. We have from very many. 


% Ficinus alone jas “ enim,” required to sypply tho asyndeton. 


6 Instead of érn, Plato wrote, I suspect, rn, “ words;” and jn liew | 
of wodAd, Stalbaum woula read woAd: the erior ly in wdyrwg iather, © 


which xt would not de d:ffeult to correct. 


* Jn ths solution ofsthe story is to be found the germ of the notion of 


modern geologists, that the position of the poles of the earth hag bpon 


i 


chat ed at naaoaehytd hee papal eriod. 5 


teins has figuram mutavit,” which is mote intdlli. 
gible than the Greek periGa Xew adrd (one MS. phi Ne 7d va 
unless we read rd vie obo (i. 6, obpavet). Asa repards the s 
bani refers to Oxest. BOG and 989. Add. Iph. T1867, 1 0 Mewa 
VOL. Tit, ; m 
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Guest. And that the men of former times were produced 
earth-born, and not begotten from each other 758 

Soc, jun. This too is one of the things said of old. 

* Guest. All these things then arose from the same circum- 
stance, and in addition to these ten thousand others, and atill 
more wonderful. But, through the Jength of time, some of 
them have beeome extinct, and others are told in a dispersed 
manner, separate from each other. But that which is the 
cause pf this to all these, no person has told as yet; and it 
must be now told; for being told it will be something con- 
spicuous for showing forth the king. 

[13.] Soe. jun. You have spoken most beautifully. Say 
on then, and emit nothing. 

Guest. Hear, then. This universe the deity does at one 
tinve conduct himself, as it proceeds, and with it rolls on; but 
at another leaves it, when its revolutions shall have received 
the measure of the fitting time; and it is then brought back 
again of its own accord to a contrary state, being a thing 
of life, and having a share of intelligence from him, who put it 
together at its outset. Now this movement backwards has 
heen of necessity implanted in it through this. 

Soc. jun, Through what ? 

Guest, To subsist always according to the sanfe, and ina 
similar manner, and to be the same, belongs to the most divine 
of all things alone. But the nature of body is not of this. order. 
But that, which we have called heaven and the world, has a 
share in ynany and blessed (gifts) from the producing (cause) ; 
moreover,” it has hada share of body; from whence it cannot 
‘be entirely without a share of change; nevertheless, according 
to its power it is moved as much as possible in the same, aud 
necording to the same, by one impetus. Hence it is allotted a 
revolving movement, as being the smallest change in its mo- 
tion. But scarcely any thing is able to turn itself by itself, ex- 
cept that which is the leader of all things that are moved. And 
it is not lawful for this to move at one time in one way, and at 
another in 9 contrary way. From all thie then we must say, 


+ Thin iva stratige expression; as if bothchildren were begotten by their 
parents. pera o by their children, Plato wrote, 88 dradAnAwr— 
gf tron t the other in wapeanion,’ sintdariy im § 15. 

at ey Gates I epi understand weap ‘oto Gewese combination of 

Pericles uat.to be found, 1 suapect, eleawiyne, 7 : 
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that the world does.not always cause itself to revolve, nor that: 
the whole is always made by the deity to revolve in two and 

contrary revolutions: nor, again, that some two deities, whose 

thoughts are contrary to each other, cause it to revolve; but 
what has been said just now, and remains alone, that at one 

time it is conducted by another divine cause, possessing the 

power to live again, and receiving an immortality prepared by 

the demiurgus; but that at another time, when it is let: loose, 

it proceeds itself by itself; and, after being thus let loose 

for ‘such®.a time as to perform back again many myriads of 

revolutions, it proceeds by its being of the greatest size, and 

most equally balanced, to move at the smallest foot.) 

Soc. jun. All that you have gone through appears to be 
said very reasonably indeed. 

*[14.] Guest. Reasoning then from what has been said 
already, let"us think together on the circumstance, which we 
stated was the cause of all these wonderful doings. For it 
is this very thing. 

Soc. pun. What? 

| Guest. That the movement of the universe is at one time’ 
carried on, as it is at present, in a circle, and at another time 
in the contrary direction. 

Soc. jun. How is this ? 

Guest. We must consider this change of motion to be the 
greatest and most perfect of all the revolutions, relating to 
the heavenly bodies. 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper then to think that the greatest changes 
happen at that -time to us, who are living within the universe. 

Soc. Jun. And this too is likely. : 

% Ihave with Sauppe united rocoiroy to earpdy, despite the opposition 
of Stalbaum, who might have found in Ficinus ‘‘ tali tempore.” 

* Iam qnite at aeloss in the words éwi cpixporarov Baivoy wade lévat. . 
For though .8j tévas is constantly found in Homer, yet Saive: is never, I 


believe, united to /évan Perhaps Plato wrote ét opexpdraroy Bijpa | 


otvov wédoug tivat, ie. “to send the poles of heaven on the shortest 
match.” For there would thus be an allusion to the theory, that the 
whole system of the universe had 4 poems movement in space, but 
of so slow a kind, that it took about 120,000 years to complete the great 
year, when every thing was brought back to the point from whenes the 
system first started. Kespecting the loss or confusion of ovpaved pen 
I have written something worth reading on Esch. Suppl. 24, and { 

now add not a little more equally ee 
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Guest. But do we not know that the nature of animals sus- 
tains with difficulty changes’ great, numerous, and of all 
kinds? 
¥, Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Hence the greatest destruction of other animals 
necessarily takes place at that time, and that of the human 
race only some shiall portion remains. And to these many 
other wonderful and novel circumstances happen at the same 
time; but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution of 
the universe at that period, when a turn occurs contrary to 
the prebent state of things. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. The period of life, which each animal then had, this 
was first arrested in all; and all that was mortal ceased to be 
seen advancing to old age, but changing back to the contrary, 
trew, as it were, younger and more delicate. “The white 
hairs too of older people became black, and the cheeks of those 
that had beards becoming smooth, brought back each person 
to the past blooming period of life. The bodies likewise of 
such as werefin manhood’s prime, becoming smoother and 
smaller each day and night, returned again to the nature of a 
newly-born child, and were assimilated to this nature, both in 
soul and body; and thenceforth wasting away, disappeared in 
reality entirely ;©? and the corpses of those, who died at that 
time through violence, did, through undergoing the self- 
same fate, become in a manner unseen, and in a few days, 
quite putrid.” 

[15,] Soc. jun. But what was then, O guest, the gener- 
ation of animals, and in what manner were ‘they produced 
from each other ? 

Guest. Tt is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was 
no generation of one thing from another; but, it is said, there 
was once an earth-born race; this was at that period restored, 
back again from out the earth; and the tradition of it was 
remembered by our first progenitors, who were close apon the 
revolution (that reached to) the period next in order, and were 


«8 Ficinugoffera a remarkable variation here. ‘' Cadavera praterea 
illorum, qui ccelestis rnutatione yertiginis eubito corruerant, idem peti- 
,untur, et simili retrogressione ¢lam ac brevi putrescunf,”” and auch in fact 

is what the context requires; where the tention of violence in the pre 
apt Greek text is y intelligible, 
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born at the beginning of the present state of things. For they 
became the heralds to us of those accounts, which are at pre- 
sent disbelieved improperly by the multitude. For I think 
we ought to reflect together on the consequence. For from 
the fact of old men coming to the nature of boys, it follows,® 
that of such as were dead, but (not) laid in the earth, the 
corpses would be put together and made to revive ™ by the turn 
of production revolving in a contrary direction; and that the 
earth: born race would, according to this method being neces- 
sarily produced, have their name and specch, except such as a 
deity conveyed (elsewhere), or invested with another fate,5¢ 
Soc. jun, This really follows from what has been said above. 
But with respect to the life, which you say was under the rule 
of Kronos (Saturn), did it subsist in those revolutions, or in 
these? For it is evident that the change in the position of the 
stars and the sun coincides with both these revolutions. 
Guest. You have followed well the discourse. But, in 
answer to your question respecting all things being produced 
spontaneously for mankind, this by no means is the case in 
the present revolution; but it occurred in the former. For 
then the deity was at first the ruler and guardian of the whole 
revolving circle; just as now the parts of the world are lo- 
cally distributed by gods ruling in the very same way. Divine 
demons, too, had a share, after the manner of shepherds, in 
animals according to genera and herds, each being sufficient 
for all things pertaining to the several particulars over which 

Instead of éxduevon, Stalhauin suggests érduevoy, to which he was 
probably led by “‘consonum”’ in Ficinus, translated by Taylor, ‘it 
follows.” * 

«.% J have transiated this passage, as if the Greek were—ix rip 
rerehevrnnorwy piv, xecuevwy O obx dv yy, Tad vexpote cumoraplyouc 
kai dvaBwwaxopivoug EvecPat, instead of ix ray rerehevryncdrwy ad, 
wecebrwy O° iy yy, Party éxei curiarapévovg —EecOat, words, I vonfess, 
beyond my domprehension. 

Heugde properly referred to this place the variation of rpéroy for 
Ab yoy, preserved by Busobius just afterwards. 

The MSS. vary between txduice and éxdopyoe. The MS. used by 
Ficinus united both, as shown by his version “in aliam sortem-~tranee 
tulit vel exornavit.” I have therefore introdyced “elsewhere.” For: 
Goce might easily have dropt out before é¢ ZAAny. I suspect, however, : 
that Plato wrote ic G\Any potpay ieduscer f ixolyuocy, i, e. “ conveyed to - 
some other fate dr put td sleep: where there is an allusion tp thetates 
respectively of Prometheus and Typheus. 
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he presided ; so that there was nothing of a wild nature, no 
eating of each other, no war, nor sedition of any kind; and 
ten thousand other things might be stated, which follow upon 
such an arrangement. But what is said respecting the spon- 
taneous life of these men, has been stated on this account. 
The deity himself tended them, and was their protector ; just 
as men now, being an animal more divine than others, tend 
other races meaner than themselves; and as he tended them, 
there were no forms of state or polity, nor a property in 
women and children; for all these were restored to life from 
the earth, and had no recollection of former events, But 
all such things were absent; they had however fruit in 
abundance from oaks, and many other trees, not grown by 
land tilling, but given spontaneously by the earth. They 
lived, tod, for the most part naked, upon no cael couch, and 
in the open air; for the temperament of the seasons was not 
painful to them; theirs were soft beds of grass, springing up 
without grudging from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you 
. hear what was the life of men under Kronos (Saturn): but 
you, being present yourself, perceive what is life now, which 
is said to be under Zeus (Jupiter). But are you able and 
willing likewise to judge which of these is the happier ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Do you wish then that I should, after a fashion, 
judge for you ? 

Soe, jun. Entirely so. 

[16.] Guest. If then those nurtured by Kronos (Saturn), when 
they had so much leisure and the power to converse not only 
with men, but with brutes likewise, had used all these means for 
the purposes of philosophy, associating with brutes and with 
each other, and inquiring of every nature which had a per- 
ceptive power of its own, in what respect it differed from the 
rest for the collecting together of prudence, it is easy ta judge 
that the men of that time were ten thousand-fold happier than 
those of the present. But if, being filled to satiety with meats 


* I have adopted érépwy, found in one MS., in opr to Erepoy. 
_ On the other hand Plato, in the Meno and Phedo, says that mén’s 
present knowledge is only the recollection of what the soul knew in a 
revious state of existence, acovtding to the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
° Rreteumpeychoais. . a 
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and drinks, they discoursed with each other, and with brutes, 
in fables ® such as are now told of them, it is easy, according to 
my opinion, to prove the very same” thing. Let us, however, . 
dismiss this question, until some ong shall appear sufficient to 
point out whether the men of that time had any desire for 
science and the need of discourse. But let us now state for 
what reason we have raised up the fable, in order that we 
may after this. proceed onwards.’! For when the time of all 
these was completed, and it was necessary for a change to take 
place, and moreover when the whole race on earth was alread 

consumed, “and every soul had given up its generations, and 
as many seeds as were ordained for each soul, it having fallen 
on the earth,?—then did the governor of the universe, re- 
leasing himself, as it were, from the handle of a rudder, depart to 


e 

© Here is evidently an allusion to the Aisopic Fables, which I have 
shown in The Surplice, No. 35, July, 1816, and foll., to have been written 
by Socrates; to which Plato has thus properly paid no mean a compli- 
ment; for they were above all praise ; although they are found gt present in 
only a mutilated form, like some of the tinest temples of former times. , 

7 T have translated as ifthe Greek were rabro, not rouro, 

7 Ficinus has a rematkable variation— ut sequentia cum anteceden- 
libus conjungamus,” as if ns MS. read—tva roig wpdoOev ra driow 
ovveipwuerv. For ra driow means the future. Hesych. ’Oricw—ré 
PéAXoy. Bee Elmsley on Soph. Qed. T. 490, 

m—72 Qn this mass of nonsense Stalbaum has written a lengthy note, 
where he vainly endeavours to explain what is absurd, and still more 
vainly to correct what is corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, something to 
this effect—mdcag ai ixdorne riic buyne tc rac yeréioeg vrodedunviag, 
boa re hy ixdory mpooraxivra, roca’Ta abyyc oméppara amb Tov @ 
dyotonc—i. e. ‘each soul having again secretly entered into all gener. 
ations, and bringing from the sun seeds of light, as many as were ordamed 
for each generation—’’ This would be intelligible to those at least, who 
know that the word #\iov is often expressed by the symbol ©, a» shown 
by Schefer on Aristoph. Plut. Epimetr, p. xlii., and Gaisford on Hesiod. 

heogon. 709, and of myself on Aisch. Eum. 2: while they who remem- 
ber the qripua wupdc of Homer, and the “ semina flamme ” of Virgil, 
will be steady to receive here abyijc orépuara. The fact is, that Plato 
alluded’ to the story of Prometheus bringing fire from heaven, which he 
obtained from a fernle applied to the wheel of the chariot of the Sun, 4s 
we learn from Servius on Virgil. Bucol. vi. 42. But as the light of the 
suul is an immaterial light, and arising from reflexion, it would be said 
Mote correctly to be derived from the Moon, whichwhines itself by a ré 
fleeted light ; and hence we ought to read perhaps, abyije orippara dd 

ayobenc, For Dobree has shown, on Photius, p, 699, that, inateaa 
of Se\gvy, the symbol ( is found in MSS.; and hence in Suid. 'Ewey, 
cvr\nuiva—Orogdg, where Toup wished to read pyvoedy, we ‘must. writ 
what Gaisford failed to see, ( eosdy, i.e. DeAgvondy. =“! < r we 
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hie own place of a look-out; and then Fate and implanted De- 
sire again caused the world to revolve. All the gods then, who 
gavern locally, in conjunction with the greatest divinity, know- 
ing what was now taking place, again deprived the parts of 
‘the world of their provideritial care. But the world having un- 
dergone a change in its revolution, conflicting” and rushing 
with the contrary impulse of a beginning and end, and pro- 
’ ducing in itself a mighty concussion, worked out again another 
destruction of all kinds of animals, After this, when a suf- 
ficient time had gone on, the world ceasing from tumult, con- 
usion, and concussions, did, taking advantage of a calm, 
proceed, arranged most beautifully’ in its usual course, pos- 
sessing a guardianship and dominion itself over the things in 
itself and belonging to itself; (and) remembering, to the 
utniost of its power, the instructions of the dentiurgus and 
father. Now at the commencement it performed this duty 
more carefully, but at the end more obtusely. But the cause 
of this is in the corporeal form of «he temperature, which 
shad grown up” with its former nature; since it partook of 
much disorder,” before it arrived at its present orderly ar- 
rangement. For from him, who put it together, it obtained 
every good; but from its previous habit, whatever harshness 
and injustice exist in heaven, these it docs both possess 
itself from that former habit, and introduce likewise into 
animals. In conjunction then with the ruler, the world, when 
nourishing the animals within it, brings forth evil of a small 
‘kind, but good of a large; but separated from him, it con- 
ducts all things beautifully during the time nearest to his 
departure ; but as time goes on, and oblivion comes on it, the 
circumstance of its former unfitness domincers with greater 
force; and at the concluding period of time it bursts out into 
the full fower of wrong ;77 and (producing) qnly a little good, 
78 Iyconfess I cannot understand EupBd\Awy thue siandi by itself. 
Ficinus has omitted the word entircly. His version is, ‘‘ Mundus deinde 
contraria prizicipii finisque sese agitatione re reflectens.”’ 
4 I have translated as if the Greek were cd\\voTa Koopouperoc, not 
raraxoopotuevoc, Ficinus has “in ordine debite constitutus.” 
¢ So Stalbaum urtlerstands Zéyrpogoy, Ficinus has “ prisce nature 
fumes.” He therefore found some other word in his MS, 
** Picinus, “ Nam valde deforme erat et ordinis expers,” as if his MS, 
d dpopplag perkyer edi drakiog—On apappia, see my note on Prom. 


«* " Stalbeum seys correctly, that awdaie in applied to a disorder or 
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but mingling much of the temperament of things contrary 
to good, it arrives at the danger of both its own destruction, 
and of the things within it. [ence the god, who arranged 
the world, perceiving it in difficulties, and anxious lest, being 
thus tempest-tost, it should be thoroughly loosened by the 
hurly-burly, and be plunged into the infinite sea” of dissimili- 
tude, again seats himself at the helm; and whatever is labour- 
ing and loosened’? in its own former period, he having turned 
arranges, and by‘ putting straight, renders the world free from 
death and old age. Tris then is (one) end of the whole story. 
But this is sufficient to show, from what has been said, the m- 
ture of a king to such, as lay hold of the discourse. For the 
world having been again turned to the present path of genera- 
tion, its age was again stopped, and it imparted novel things, the 
contrary te what it had done formerly. For animals, wanting but 
little to be through their small size annihilated, are increased ; 
and hoary bodies recently born from the earth, dying again, 
descend into the earth; and all other things are chiunged, 
imitating aud following the condition of the universe. The 
imitation, likewise, of conception, generation, and nourishing, 
followed all things from necessity. For it was no longer 
possible for an animal to be produced in the earth, through the 
different things, which compose it; but, as the world was or- 
dained to be the absolute ruler of its own progress, so after the 
evil that bursts out into full strength; and aptly compares Ausch. Pers. 
821, “YBpig yap tEarvOoto’ ixdpmwos ordyuy "Arye, and Plutarch Thes., 
§ 6, &&yvOncay at Kaxiat kai dveppdyyncay. Ficinus, mistaking the mean- 
ing, rendered it ‘‘ deflorescit.” 

78 ‘This iy the translation of Taylor, who doubtless wished to read 
wéyvroy for réroyv: and so too Stalb. For the whole description is taken 
from a ship ina storm. On the metaphorical use of wéyvrog, sce Monk 
an Hippol. 824, ; 

79 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which is as unintelligible as 
the English. The natural flow of ideas seems to require something of 
this kind—rd@ »vocvoavra detira:, AvOivra re ouvesi, xai orpegbivra 
ixavop0Gv, ry cal’ abrdy nporipg wepuidy Koopel re cai ayijpuy abrov 
nai ddvaroy drepyaéZerat, i. e. “he repairs what has become disprdered, 
and binde together what has become loosened, and making straight again 
what has become bent, he arranges it according to its former revolution 
under himeg}f, and renders it free from old age and death.” With respedt 
tu deeiras, that verb is properly applied to aries shattered ship, hy 
which the world is here compared. It would be, howevor, ous 
assort, that Plato did write so in reality. For if he did, the p dnust 
have been corrupted antecedent to the time of Eusebius, who in Prepar. 
Evang. xi. 34, quotes it nearly as it ia found here. “ ; 
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same manner its parts also were destined by a similar guid- 
ance to spring forth,®° generate, and nourish, as far as they 
were able. But we have now arrived at the very question for 
the sake of which the whole of our discourse has proceeded. 
For, with respect to other beasts, many circumstances, and of 
a prolix nature, might be gone through; stfch as, from what 
each is, and through what cause they have been changed; 
but those relating to man are shorter, and more to our 
purpose. For mankind having become destitute of the 
guardian care of the demon, who possesses and tends us, 
while the majority of animals, that were naturally cruel, have 
on the other hand become savage, men, now weak, and with- 
out a guard, were torn in picces by such animals; and, in 
those earliest times, they were without inventions and arts; 
for after the earth had failed in its spontaneous foal, they did 
not know how to procure it, through no want having previ- 
ously compelled them (to get it). From all these causes they 
were in the greatest difficulties. Hence, the old-mentioned gifts 
were given us by gods, together with the necessary instruc- 
tion and erudition ;*! fire from Prometheus, and arts from He- 
phestus (Vulcan), and his fellow-artist (Pallas) ; on the other 
hand, seeds anfl plants were given by others, and all such things 
as furnish a support for human life, were produced from these ; 
since, as was stated just now, the guardian care of the gods 
had deserted mankind; and it became requisite for men to 
have the conduct and care of themselves, in the same manner 
es the whole world; in the imitating and following which, 
through all the revolutions of time, we live and are born, 
now in this way, and now in that. Let this then be the end 
of the story. But we will make it useful for discovering how 
far we have erred in defining the characters of a king and 
statesman in our previous discourse. 

[17.] Soc. jun. In what respect then, and how far, do you 
say has there been an error? 


% Instead of géev two MSS. have ¢ipew. They should have read 
cde, “to conceive,’’ as shown by cujoswe cal yevenoswe Kal rpogie, 
just above. ‘ ; 

* In what way Svdays differs from swraisevorg, neither myself nor any 
ona, else could tell. Hence I suspect eal radedotug is an explanation 
mercly of &daxiic, or else those letters conceal some words not difficult 

, bo alicit, relating to the givers of good things. 
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Guest. "Partly less, and partly ina very generous ‘man- 
ner, and in & greater degree, and more than before.®? ‘ 

Soe. gun. How? 

Guest. Because, when we were asked respecting a king 
and a statesman belonging to the present revolution and gee 
neration, we spoke of a person tending a human herd of the 
contrary period, and this too a god, and nota man. In this 
then we transgressed very much. But when we exhibited him 
as the ruler of the whole state, we did not say in what man- 
ner (he was s0); and in this respect the truth was told, but 
not the whole (truth), nor was it clearly enunciated ; henve 
we erred less in this case than in that. 

Soc. jun. True. 

. Guest. We ought then, it seems, to expect that the states- 
man will have been completely described by us, when we shall 
have defined the manner of governing a state. 

Soc. gun. Very well. 

Guest. On'this account we have brought forward the story, 
in order that (one)** might show, with respect to the herd- 
tending, not only that all contend about it with the person now 
sought for; but that we might more clearly perceive him, whom 
alone it is fitting, according to the pattern of shepherds and 
neat-herds, to have the tending of the human herd, and alone 
worthy to be called by that name. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine 
shepherd is still greater than becomes a king; and that the 
statesmen now existing here are much more like subjects in 
their nature, and take more nearly a share in discipline and 
nurture. 

. Soc, jun. Entirely gv. 

‘Guest, But they will have to be investigated neither more ‘ 
nor less, : whether they are naturally in this poste or in 
that. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. Let us then turn ‘back again. For we said, that 


we 
a4 ey Dan 


iat Ficinus has, “ Partim maine partim settoatis y fae; ef . 

Plus quan .tunc erratum,”: which is a fax more elegant beg ‘of. 

words —_ ‘the _, nd at present. - ; wih i 28 tom “ 
have dnserte e” answering Oo ret, F evi ant 

‘at ane tedeitacra:, that -wouldiotherwise want jts nénigativeiene < ; 
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there was a self-commanding art respecting animals, which 
took care of them, not privately, but in common; and this art 
we then straightway called the herd-tending art. gDo you 
recollect ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. In this then we erred. For we have not by any 
means laid hold of the statesman, nor given him a name; but 
as régards the appellation, it has lain hid from and escaped us. 

Soc, jun. How s0 ? 

Guest. To tend the several kinds of herds belongs to all 
. other herdsmen; but we have not given a fitting name to the 
statesman, it being requisite for him to bear one of those 
common to all. 

Soc. jun. You speak the truth, if indeed there happens to be 
(a common one).* ‘ 

Guest. But how is it not possible to apply the word healing, 


as something common to all, neither tending nor any other, 


occupation being stated ? and if *it is lawful for persons giv- 
ing a name (to anart) to wrap it up (in words like) herd-tend- 
ing, or healing in any way, a3 being applicable generally, (it 
is lawful to wrap up) the word statesman likewise* together 
with othess, especially since reason shows that this should 
(be done) ? , : 

18.] Soc. jun. Right. But after this in what manner 
would the division be made ? 

Guest. In the same manner, as we before divided the 
herd-tending art for the walking and wingless* tribes, and for 
the unmixed and hornless, in the very same manner by divid- 
ing the herd-tending, we shall have comprehended both the 
present kingly rule and that in the time of Kronos (Saturn) 
similarly in our discourse. 


a 


* EHeusde was the first to see that something was wanting after elerep 
irbyyard ys dv, But he did not see that Plato wrote—ye rowdy dy, Stal- 
beuth vainly, ag usual, defends the old reading. 

+... Such seems to be the meaning which Plato wished to convey. 
But to i at it we must read dAX’ ef for ddA’ H—which Bekker found in 


t host.of similar p 
% @Vicinns bas 
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Soc. jun. It appears so. But I am seeking what (will be) 
after this.%? 

Guest, It is plain that if the word herd-tending had been 
thus sp@&en, no one would have cogtended with us that there — 
is no idea whatever of attention in it; as it was then justly 
contended, that there is no art amongst us which deserves the 
appellation of tending; and that if there were, it belongs to 
many things prior and preferable to any thing pertaining to 
kings. 

Soe. jun, Right. 

Guest. ** But no other art would be willing to say that it is 
more and before kingly rule, as a careful tending of the whole 
of human fellowship, and of men taken generally.® 

Sor. jun. You say rightly. 

‘Guest, But after this, Socrates, do you perceive that an error 
ha» been nfade frequently towards the very end ? 

Soc. yun. Of what kind ? 

« Guest. In this, that though we have conceived that there 
is a certain rearing art of a biped herd, we ought not any 
more to have straightway called it, as if entirely complete, the 
art of the king and statesman. 

Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. In the first place, as we said, we (ought) to have 
suited the name more to guardianship than to nutriment: and 
in the next place, to make a division in this (guardianship). 
For it will have no small divisions. 

Soe. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. In that we can surely place apart the divine 

_shepherd, and the human guardian. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

s’ Ficinus has merely “ Videtur; sed quid tum? ” 

#8 Such according te Stalbaum is the version of the Greek, where 
he would adopt mporipa, found in Stobwus, ed. Trincavell., in lieu of 
wpgorépa, and support paddoy cai wporépa by paddoy Kai ric oppo- 
Sporépa in Phileb. p. 41, C. But the syntax and the sense appear tome 
equally objectionable, Tustead, then, of iOeAnceey sripa paddov eat. 
xpaorépa [ should prefer—iGeAnoeay niitioabe 5 paddov vai rpgoripa, 
i. e, “ more kindly disposed and more mild.” Ficinus has— Nulla vere 
ats alia de hoc contendit, quasi sit totus humane communionis curatia,. 
major mitiorqua regia,” thus omitting entirely the concluding words sf 
the speech, either because they were not jn his MS., or because, like 
myself, he eould not, understand them. — : 
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Soc, jun. How not? 

Guest. But, being on the other hand doubtful about those 
in other syllables, they say what is false in idea and word. 

Soc, jun. Entirely so. “ 

Guest. Is it not then the easiest and the best thing to lead 


_ them thus to what is not yet known ? 


wh 


Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest, By first leading them back to those things, in whicl¥ ' 
they had correct ideas respecting those very same maiters ; 
and after leading them, to place before them things not yet 
krfown; and by comparing them together, to show that there 


: 33% the same likeness * and nature in both the combinationy, till 


the things conceived, having been compared with all the 
unknown, are shown correctly; and, after being shown and 
becoming thus patterns, cause each one of all the letters in 
ail the syllables to be called one different, and «another the 
game, as being always under the same circumstances, differ- 
ent and the same (respectively). 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. This then we sufficiently comprehend, that the pro- 
duction of a pattern then takes place, when that, which is the 
same, is, in the case of another thing placed apart, rightly con- 
ceived by opinion, and being brought together to it, produces 
one true opinion respecting either, as it did about both. 

Soc, jun. It appears 50." 

Guest, Shall we then wonder, if our soul, suffering naturally 
the same thing respecting the elements of all things, does at 
one time stand firm in certain points under the influence of 
truth respecting each individual thing, and at another time 
fluctuates in other points respecting al] things ? and that when, 
(as regards) some (elements) of qjmminglings, it thinks 
rightly, it should somehow or another again be ignorant of 


‘ 


these very same things, when they are transferred to long and 


difficult syllable-like unions of things ? 


* In lieu of ry airy épyowrnra cal pvc, where therc is a com- 
bination of words at variance with common sense, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
ee # wat duotoraryy piciy, i.e. “a nayire the same or very 
similar.” =, 

*% Sneh is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which the reader is left 
to make what sense he can. There is evidently something wanting in the 


ire clause to preserve the balance of the amntence in the secand. 
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Soc. jun. There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. But ® how, my friend, can any one, beginning from 
false opinion, arrive at even a small portion of truth, and thus 
acquire wisdom ? 

Soc..jun. Nearly not at all. 

Guest. If then these things afe naturally in this way, you 
and I shall not in any respect overdo it, if, by first endeavour- 
ing to perceive the nature of the whole pattern in some other 
small and partial one, and after this,*” by transferring to the 
nature of a king, which is the greatest of all patterns, the 
same species, from lesser things from some quarter, we shall ~ 
be about to endeavour again, through a pattern, to know by 
art the care of state affairs,” so that there may be a day-dream 
instead of a night one. 

Soc. jun.* Perfectly right. 

Guest. Again then let us take up the preceding reasoning, 
that since ten thousand persons contend with the kingly genus, 
respecting the guardianship of a state, it is requisite to separ- 
ate all these, and to leave it by itself. And for this purpose 
we said we have need of some pattern. 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

[21.] Guest. By producing then what pattern, which em- 
braces an occupation similar to statesmanship, % and is the 

smallest possible? could one sufficiently find the thing sought - 
for? Are you;' Socrates, willing, by Zeus, unless we have 
something else at hand, to? = to choose at least the weaving 


Instead of mig yap Stalbaup-9 Suggests ic Gp. Read wig o dp’ — 
*’ Here againa literal Engli,2h version vf Stalbaum’s Latin translation 


PlVre-jCveu shinug Chughe 7 1488 of nonsense to he found in the Greek ; 
which I can neither construe nor correct, except by reading—pera 0é 
ravra éXdvreg airs rd row BaoWéiwg, piyoroy dv, oxipa, dia wapa- 
deiyparoc, ravroy eldog dm’ bharrovwy pépovTdg wober, EwiyEpwWmEY THY 
Tov rata wOAy it lr riyvy yvwoitey, iva imap avr’ dveiparog nuty 
yiyynraz, i.e, “ and after this taking the form itself of the king, as being 
the greatest, we should endeavour by a pattern, that brings from some 
uarter the same form from lesser things, to discover by art the care of the 
things that relate to a state, so that there may be a day-dream (of fact) 
instead of a night-one (of fiction). To the change of pédAovreg into 
&\dyrec, I was led by finding in one MS. péidovrec. Re 
88 Instead of riy abriy mo\crucny xpayparecay, which is here mani- 
festly absurd, Ast correctly suggested—zoNcreey, which even Stalbaum is 
disposed tv adopt. But even thus the passage is not correct. For Plato 
wrote cuupéraroy piv, éxoy dé, as found in the MS. of Ficinus; who 
translates “ exemplum exiguum quidem et—continens.”’ 
Q 
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att ? “and ‘this tho not the whole, if it seems good; for, per- 
haps, the art relating to weaving of wool will suffice. For it 
may happen, that even this portion being chosen will witness 
to what we want (to show). 

Soc. jun. For why should it not ? 

Guest. Why then have wé not, as we did before, after cut- 
ting the parts, each of them separate, done the very same 
thing now in the case of the weaving art? and why, after 
passing over all things to the best of our power in the short- 

st manner possible, have we not come to what is useful at 
present ? 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Gud I will make the digression itself an answer. 

. Soc. jun. You speak most excellently. e 

Guest, Of all the things which we fabricate {nd possess, 
some are for the sake of our doing something, and others are 
defences against our not suffering. And of these defences some 
are medicinal, both divine and human ; others are protective. 
And of the protective, some are warlike implements, others 
(peaceful) defences. And of the (peaceful) defences, some 
are veils, others are to ward off heat and cold. And of those 
that ward off, some cover at a distance, others near. And of 
the near, some are extended under, others around. And of 
those extended around, some are cut as a whole piece, athers., 
put together. ' And of those put together., some are perfor 
ated, others are bound together, not? perforated. And of those 
that are not perforated, some are Composed of the fibres of the 
plants of the carth, others are hairy And of the hairy, some 
are conglutinated by water and eatth others are connected 
themselves with themselves. Now to these defences and cover- 
ings, which are wrought from the things bound together, them- 
selves with themselves, we give the name of dress. And let 
us call the art, which is especially conversint with dresses. 
dresy-making, from the thin., - cif; in the same manner as we 
called above the art respectin;, . state, statesmanship. And 
let us say too, that the we:v.uy; art, so far as it weaves for 
the most part garments, Jiltucs in nothing but the name from 
the dress-making art; just as (we said) there, that the king-art 

(differed only nosninally) from statesmanship. , . 
' Soe. gan. Most correctly. 
, Guest. After this let us reason (thus), that some cne may 


{ a 
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#¢ 
perhaps think that the weaving art relating to dresses has been 
thus defined sufficiently, he being unable to perceive that it 
is not yet distinguished from its proximate cq-operators, but 
is separated from many other things of a kindred nature. 

[22.] Soc. jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest, You have not followed what has been said, as it 
seems.°9 Jt appears, therefore, that we must return from 
the end to the beginning... For, if you understand affinity, 
we have now separated this from that, by separating the com- 
position of coverings into things put under, and around. 

Soc. jun. I understand you. = 

Guest. We have likewise separated every kind of manufac- 
ture from flax and hemp, and all such things as we just now 
described in the list of the fibres of plants, We also defined the 
art of making a felf-like substance, and the putting together 
by means of perforation and sewing, which for the most part 
pertains to the cobler’s art. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. We have also separated the care! bestowed on the 
cobler’s art relating to coverings cut in the whole piece, and 
of such as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
carpenter's art, and in all others that are employed in stop- 
pipg the flowing of water, and such aris too of (peaceful) 
defences as furnish works to be an impediment to thieving 
and to acts of violence, and which are employed about the 
production of obstacles and the fixing of doors, and are dis- 
tributed us parts of the bolt-making art. We have likewise 
divided the armour-making art, which is a section of the great 
and varied power of defence-makiug. We also defined, in 
the very beginning, the wholc art of quachery, which is con- 
versant yith medicines ; and we left, so that we might seem 
(to be),! the very art defensive against storms, of which we 


% Instead of we daiver, one would prefer, as Taylor translated, ae 
gaiverar, But sce Sophist, § 21, rpomepsic, we paiver. 

10 The word Gepareiay is properly omitted here by Ficinus. I sus- 
pect it ought to be inserted a little below afler payevrixyy, for it is 
appliod to the art of medical quacks. 

Of this nonsense Stalbaum has taken not the least notice. After 
Asdolrapen, correct Greek would require we dé8a:mey without dy. Fici-; 
nus has, “ artem—que visa est illa esse, quam querimus,” as if bid' MS, 
read, 9 tote slvat adr) 4 SyrOsiog. Plato wrote, I suspect, dg aig. 
aigerv ad ed—rfor he gocs on to show ie weaving art, 

Q « 
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are in:search, and which produces woollen vestments, and is 
called the art of weaving. 7 

Soc. jun. Tt, seems so. . , 

' Suest. But this matter, O boy, has not been perfectly 
detailed. For he, who first engaged in the making of 

’ garments, appeared to act in a manner directly contrary to 
weaving. 

Soc. gun. How so? 

Guest. For the work of weaving is a certain knitting to- 
gether. 

" Soe. jun. It is. 

Guest. But the work (of the garment-maker) consists in 
loosening things put together, and felted together. 

Soc, jun. What kind of work is this ? ; 

Guest. The work of the art of the wogl-carder. Or shall 

_Wwe dare to call the art of wool-carding the weaving art, and 
a wool-carder a weaver ? 
Soc. jun. By,no means. 
Guest. But if any one should call the art of making the 
‘ warp and woof the weaving art, would he not assert a para- 
dox, and give it a false name ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But whether shall we say that the whole of the fuller’s 
and the mender’s art contribute nothing to the attention to and 
cate of garments? Or shall we call all these weaving arts? 

|. Soe. jun. By no means. 

‘', Guest. But all these contend with the power of the weaving 

- art, respecting the care and the production of garments; at- 
tributing, indeed, to it the greatest part, but likewise assign- 
ing to themselves great portions of the same art. 
,. Soc. jun. Entirely so. . 

_ Guest. Besides these, it further appears requisite, that the 
handicraft arts, relating to the instruments theough which the 
works of the weaver are performed, should lay claiin to be 
‘eorcauses of all weaving. 7 . 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

_ Guest, Whether then will our discourse about the weaving 
art, a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defined, if 
One lay it down that it is the, most beautiful. and the greatest 
‘Of all the arts, which are employed about woollen garments ? 
i On shall we thus, indeed, speak something-of the truth, but 
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yet neither clearly nor perfectly, till we hava separated all 
these arts from it? " 

Soc. jun. Correctly. 

[23.]. Guest. Must we not then after this so act, that, what 
we say, may proceed in an orderly series ? 

Soc, jun. How not ? 

Guest. In the first place then let us consider two arts, which 
exist about all things. 

Soc. jun. What are they ? 

Guest. One is the co-cause of generation, and the other is 
the cause itself. 

Soc. gun. How ? 

Guest. Such arts, as do not fabricate the thing itself, but 
prepare instruments for the fabricating (arts), without the pre- 
sence of which the proposed work could not be effected *by 
each of the arts,? these are co-causes: but those, which fabri- 
cate the thing itself, are causes.* 

Soc. jun. This is reasonable. 

Guest. In the next place, those arts which produce the dis- 
taff, and the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute 
to the making of garments, all these are co-causes:* but 
those which pay attention to and fabricate garments, causes. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. But of causes, it is reasonable to comprehend that 
portion of it® especially, which pertains to washing and mend- 
ing, and all the caring about these, since the adorning art is 
abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 

Soc. jun. It will so. 

Guest. Moreover, the carding and spinning, and all that re- 
lates to the making of the garment, of which we are detailing 
the parts, is one art, called by all persons the wool-working. 

Soc. jun. How not? 


22 These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are evidently unne- 
cessary. 

; Hortelius, quoted by Stalbaum, would insert kad@, which he got 
from the version of Ficinus, “ut 110 dixerim, nominamus—causas appella- 
mus.”? Stalbaum says that by a kind of zeugma we are to understand 
GexowpeOa, especially as Stobeus, who quotes this passage in Ecl. Eth. | 
p- 380, does not acknowledge any verb here. ” . : 

« Here, too, Ficinus has “concansas nunctfPemus.” 

® T confess I 'denot understand the words—roivraila abrijg pbpor, 

.nor could Ficinus, who has omitted them. ae 


t 


; 
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Guest. OF the wool-working there are two sections, and 
each of these are together naturally parts of two arts. 

Soe. jun. Ffow ? 

Guest. The carding, and the half of that which uses the 
shuttle, and separates from each other whatever are placed 
together, all this in short is a part of the wool-working art; 
and there were two great parts as regards the whole, one com- 
mingling, and the other separating. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Of the separating then, both the carding and all those 
just now mentioned are a part. For that, which in the case of 
the wool and thread is the separating art, takes place, after one 
manner with the shuttle, and after another with the hands, has 
thy names which we have just now mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. : 

Guest. Again, let us take a part of the commingling, and of 
the wool-working contained in it; but let us pass by all that 
was there relating to the separating, and let us bisect the 
wool-working (art) together into the commingling and se- 
parating section. 

Soc. jun. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. We must then, Socrates, divide the commingling, 
and at the same time the wool-working, if we are about 
to comprehend sufficiently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc. jun. It will be requisite. 

Guest. 1t willindeed ; and let us say, that one part of it is 
twisting, and the other complicating. 

Soc. jun. Do I then understand you? For you appear to 
me to say that the working of the thread is twisting. 

Guest, Not the working of this only, but likewise of the 
woof.® Or shall we find any production of it which is not 
twisting ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Define also each of these : tor perhaps the aefinition 
will be suitable. 

Soc. jun. In what way ? 

Guest. In this. We say that of the operations of wool- 


* AsZam note learned weaver, and do not know the words in English 
corresponding to the Greek#¥ must refer the reader, who wishes for the full- 
eat mformation, to Salmasius Exercitat. Pluuan. p, 277, and Schneider 
on Scriptores de Re Rustic. I’. iv. p. 364, quoted by Stalbaum, , 
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carding, that which bas been drawn out into length and pos- 
sesses breadth, is a certain filament. 

Soc. jun, We do. 

Guest. And of this, when it is turned by the spindle, and 
becomes a solid thread, do thou call a stamen; but the art, 
which régulates it, let us say that this is stamen-weaving. 

Soe. jun. Right. 

Guest, But such fabrics as reccive a loose twisting, and, by 
the infolding of the stamen through the dragging of the knap- 
ping process, acquire a moderate softness, of these we call 
what is spun the woof, but the art itself which presides ovey,, 
these, woof-spinning. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

, Guest, And now that part of the weaving art, which we 
have brought forward. is obvious to every one. For, with 
respect to a part of the commingling art in wool-working, 
when it accomplishes that, which is woven by a straight- 
knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole 
of the thing woven we call a wovullen garment, but the art 
(presiding) over it, weaving. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

[24.] Guest. Be it so. But why then did we not immedi- 
ately answer, that the weaving (art) is that which infolds the 
woof and the thread, instead of proceeding in a round-about 
way, and defining many things in vain? ‘ 

Soc. jun. It does not appear to me, O guest, that of what 
has been said a single thing has been said in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O 
blessed youth, it will appear so. Bur against such aMisorder, 
should it hereafter by chance” come upon you— for nothing 
is wonderful®— hear a certain discourse, proper to be spoken 
about all such things as these. 

Soc. jun. Ogly relate it. 

Gueat, Let us then in the first place look into the whole of 
excess atid deficiency, in order that we may praise and blame 


7 Here, as in § 8, n. 32, Stalbaum translates woAAderg “ by chance.” 
This sense was first pomted out by Abresch in Dilucid. Thucyd, on § 18, 
and has been adopted by the generality of modern scholars. 

a—* This clause seems to be an explanation of the woids rd véonyua 
rd roudroy, 


ems 
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‘aecording to reason whatever is baid ‘on each occasion at 


greaterJength, or the contrary, thah is becoming in disputa- 
oo of this kind. 

_ Soe. jun. It will be proper so to do. 

Guest. Our discourse taking place on these points, would, 
I think, take place rightly. 

Soc. jun. About what things ? 

Guest. About length and shortness, and the stiois of ex- 
cess and deficiency. For the art of: measuring is conversant 
with all these. 

Soc. gun. It is. 

Guest. Let us divide it then into two parts. For it is 
necessary for that, to which we are hastening. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how this division (is to be made). 

- Guest. Thus. One part according to the ideas, relating in 
common to great and little, but the other part according to 
the necessary existence of production. 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be according to nature, 
that we ought to speak of the greater as being greater than 
nothing else but the lesser? and on the other hand of the 
lesser, as being lesser than the greater, but nothing else? 

Soc. jun. To me it does, 

Guest. But what, must we not say that, what surpasses 
thenature of moderation, and is surpassed by it, whether in 
words or actions, is, when produced in reality, that by which 
the good and bad of us differ the most from each other ? 

Soc, jun. It appears so. 

Guest? These twofold existences then and judgments re- 
specting the great and the small we must lay down ; but not, 
as we just now said, with reference to each other only ; : but, 
as is just now said, we must speak of one as being referable® 
to each other, but of the other (as referable),to moderation. 
Are we however willing to learn on what account this i is 
i a 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. If any one admits the nature of the greater (to 


* 


® After div Heindorf wished to insert elvar; and so does Stalbaum 
Schleiermacher conceived the passage to be imperfect. ‘Hence it is 
évident he did not see what Plato meant to say; nordol, 
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be referable)! to nothing but the lesser, it will not be (refer- 
able) to moderation. Witl it? 

Soc. jun. (It will be) thus. a 

Guest. Shall we not then-destroy the arts themselves, and 
all their works, according to this reasoning? And shall we 
not cause to disappear entirely the statesman’s science, which 
we are now investigating, and that which is called the weav- 
ing art? For all such things as these guard against that, 
which is more or less than moderation, not as if it had no 
existence, but as a thing of a difficult nature in practice; and 
after this manner preserving moderation, they effect every. 
thing beautiful and good. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. If then we cause to disappear the statesman’s sci- 
ence, will pot our subsequent search of king-science be with- 
out a road? 

Soc. jun. Very much sv. 

Guest. Whether then, as in the Sophist, we compelled non- 
entity to exist,!! after the discourse about it had fled from us 
in that direction, so now we shall compel the more and the 
less to become measured, not only with reference to each other, 
but likewise to the production of moderation? For no one 
can become indisputably a statesman, or be any person else, 
possessing a knowledge relating to actions, if this be not ac- 
knowledged. 

Soc. jun. We ought then to do this even now as much as 
possible. 

[25.] Guest. This, Socrates, is a still greater work than: 
that; although we remember how great was its prolixity. 
But it is very just to put hypothetically something of this 
kind respecting them. 

Soc. gun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That, there will be a need of what has been just 
stated, for the demonstration of what is accurate respecting 
it? But as gegards the present question, this reasoning is 

i 

10 For the sake of perspicuity, Plato must, I think, have written, édone 
ric ovo. elvyar— | 

4 See Sophist, p. 240, C. § 53. _ ; gS rte 

% Ficinug has, “ad sinceri ipsius absolntique ostensionem,” which 
leads to ry wepl abrov rov dxpiBovg imidecky, fhstead of rijy repl aire 
raxpisic twiduéey. From the two we may elicit what Plato wrote,:rax. 
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shown, well and sufficiently, it appears to me, to gssiét us in 
® conspicuous manner, so that!* we must think all arts are to 
be: measured according to something more and at the same 
time less, not only with referenee to one another, but to the 
production likewise of moderation. For when this exists, 
they exist also; and when they exist, this exists also; but 
when cither of these does not exist, neither of those will 
exist. ; 
Soc, jun. This indecd is right. But what is there after this ? 
Guest. It is evident that we should divide the art of mea- 
rauring, as has been said, into two parts; placing as one of 
its parts all those arts, which measure number, and Iength, 
and depth, and breadth, and thickness, with reference to the 
contrary ; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard 
the moderate and the becoming, the seasonable and the fit, 
and all such as are separated from the extremes towards the 
middle (point). 
Soc, jun. Each of these sections is great, and they differ 
much from each other. P 
Guest. ‘That, Socrates, which many clever men, who think 
they are saying something wise, sometimes assert, when they 
say that the art of measuring is conversant with all generated 
natures, that very thing happens to be now asserted by us. 
For all things of art do after a certain manner partake of 
measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to specics, these men immediately bring together 
to the same point things widely differing from each other, and 
agonsider them as similar; and, on the other hand, théy do the 
yery contrary to this, by not dividing according to their parts 
things that are different; although it is requisite that when 
any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it, 
which are placed in species; and again, when, the all-various 
dissimilitudes in multitudes are perceived, he should not be 
able, through a feeling of disgust, to desist “(from this un- 
wept abrd rod depiBovc twidekiy, “ the demonstration of accuracy re- 
specting 1t.”’ 

3 By taking doxet yo: parenthetically, and reading wor’ for w¢, and 
uniting civac to yynréov, we can not only perceive what Plato wrote, but 
got md of Stalbaum’s lengthy and unsatisfactory annotation. 

*—.* Ficmus has alone “ab hae aspectus molestia,”——tequired by 
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pleasant wew),” till, having enclosed all such things as are 
allied in one similitude, he invests them with the existence of 
a certain genus. And thus much may gpffice respecting these 
particulars, and concerning defect and excess. Let us only 
carefully observe, that two genera of the measuring art re- 
specting these have been found out, and let us remember what 
we say they are. 

[26.] Soc. jun. We will remember. 

Guest, After this discussion, let us assume another re- 
specting the objects of our search, and the whole mental ex 
ercise in discourses of this hind. 

Soc. jun. What is it? 

Guest. If any one should ash us respecting the assembling 
together !4 of those that learn tlicir letters, when one is asked 
of what letters does any word (consist), shall we say that the 
inquiry is then mnde for the sake of the one woid proposed, 
rather than that of the party becoming more skilful as a gram- 
marian, with respect to every thing placed before him. 

Soc. jun. Evidently as regards evcry thing (of grammar). 

Guest. Has the inquiry respecting a statesman been pro- 
posed by us more forthe sake of the statesman himself, than for 
ourselves to become more shilful dialecticians on every point ? 

Soc. jun. This too is evident, that (it is for ourselves to 
become such) on every point. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be will- 
ing to hunt out the rationale of the art of weaving, for its own 
sake alone. , }’ But I think it has lain hid from most men, that 
to some things, which are naturally casy to learn, there are 
certain similitudes to be perecived by the senses, which it is 
not difficult to make manifest, when any one wishes to point 
them out to some one inquiring a reason respecting a thing, 
not with trouble, but easily without a (long) speech."5 But of 


™ T confess myself unatle to understand cuvovciay. Ficinus has “ de 
pucrorum—~exercitatione.”’ Perhaps Plato wrote cveoty, “ the intelli- 
gence.” 

4.418 Such is the literal Enghsh version of the Latin one, given by 
Heusde in Init. Philosoph. Platon. vol. u. P.@, p. 119, which Stalbaum 
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things the greatest and the most honoured,. there és not any 
image made clear for men, by which being shown, he-who 
wishes to fill the soul of the inquirer, will fill it-sufficiently by 
suiting it to oné of the senses. Hence it is requisite to 
practice oneself in being able to give and receive a reason for 
‘every thing. For incorporeal natures, being the most beauti- 
ful and the greatest, are exhibited by reason alone, and by 
nothing else; and it is for this that all has been said now.. 
But the consideration of every particular occurs more easily 
in small things than in great. 
_ Soe. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. Let us then remember that all these things have 
been said by us on this account. 

Soc. jun. On what ? 

Guest. Not the least on account of the disgust, which we 
have felt disgustingly through the prolix discourse about 
the weaving art, and about the revolution of the universe, and 
that of the sophist about the existence of a non-entity, con- 
ceiving it to have a rather (considerable) length. And on all 
these accounts we reproached ourselves, fearing lest we should 
-speak superfluously in conjunction with prolixity.'"© That we 
may not then suffer any thing of this kind again, think that on 
account of all these things our former remarks have been made. 

Soe. gun. Be it so. Only say what is in order.) 

Guest. I say then, it is requisite that both you and I 
should be mindful of what we have now said, 'and to give on 
each occasion blame and praise of brevity as well as prolixity '* 
‘peeti less perhaps to object to, as being opposed to pgdiwe. But even thus 
the whole passage still fails to present a perspicuous sense. - 
_ 4—!6 To avoid the insufferable tautology in rij¢ dvoyepeiag Hu— 
arecelaueOa Svexepic, Heindorf and Schleiermacher proposed to’place 
jy after Upayrixyjy. They should have suggested dAooxepiic, explained by 
Suidas éAoreAGic, or have omitted dvoyepwe, with Ficinus. Unless it be 
said that d\ocyepiic ought to be inserted between wtpiepya and Aéyouper, 
in liéyof xai paxpd, which are plainly superfluous alter weplepya ;’but if 
altered into 4} eat paxpa, they might be placed after rAéov, a little before. 
At least by such changes we can get rid of all that is objéctionable in the 
present state of the Greek text. 

1 -Ficinus has “ Dic age que restant,” as if he had found in his MS. 
povoy rd Aouwdy. PA, oat an 
s..\8' In the place of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part—‘ ig nt non invicem prolixitates dijudicemus, sed 
Secundum facultatis dimtetiendi partem, quam’ supra diximts ‘ed decort 
“itormiim esse referendam.”? From whence it is evident that he did not 
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respecting. what we may happen to be speaking, not judging 
of prolixities with ‘reference to each other, but according to 
that part of the measuring art, which we then said we ought 
to remeniber relating to the becoming.! 
Soe. jun. Right. : : 
Guest. But yet all things are not (to be referred) to this. 
19 For we shall not be in need of prolixity, which, as regards 
pleasure, is not all fitting, unless as something of no import- 
ance:!9 on the other hand, as regards the search of what has 
been proposed, in order that we may find it most easily, and 
quickly, reason bids us regard it as a secondary, not primary oh; 
ject; but to honour the most and in the first place, the method of 
being able to divide according to species ; and to pay a serious 
regard to a discourse, if when spoken at great length it renders 
the hearen more inventive; and not to take it ill, and in like 
mauiner, if it be shorter. And still, in addition to this, (reason 
says)! that he who blames long discourses in meetings such as 
these, and who does not admit round-about periods, must not 
dismiss them altogether, rapidly, and immediately, by abusing 
merely what has been spoken at great length, but he must 
show moreover that he thinks that (words) being shorter”? 
would render persons coming together more fitted for dialectics, 
and more able to discover the demonstration by reason of exist- 
ing things; but of the praise and blame of others relating to 
any.other subjects we need take no thought, nor appear’ to 
hear at all such words as these. [27.] But of this there is 
enough, if so it seems likewise to you. Let us then again re- 
turn to the statesman, introducing the pattern of the above- 
gpentioned weaving art. | 
find in his MS. peuvijrGar: in lieu of which Schleiermacher would read 
@ rére é ead dciy perpeicBac mpdc rd wpéror, in allusion to what is 
stated in § 25, perpoves—spog rd rperov. 
10.19 | paecrtag * do pot perceive what Plato is aiming at. _ 
- % Here again Pam in the dark. I®ould have understood “ the method ; 
ofa pergon able to divide genera according to species” in Greek,—fTov cat’, 


aida dywarod yévn Statpety. 7 ee ike a 

1 Stalbaum says that the ellipse, “‘reason says,” is to be supplied from. 
the: expression used a little before, 6 Adyog wapayysAAan. He got the 
idea from Ficinus’ version, ‘‘ eumque jubet.” eee 

*...%% Picinys has “immo potius ostendere disputationem breviorem,”” 
which: shows. that olgafa: was certainly‘ omitted in his MS., and: we, 
Boaytrepa Gs ra yl nite probably found there instead of—~Ay yewdpasa 
for, yevSpeyei,ind Neyopewa are constantly confounded in MSS. |" -4,..,.. 
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7: Soe. fun. You speak well; and-let us do s8-fou: say. 
.M@rtest.. Has not then the king been separated from the 

majority (of arts), 2g are fellow-tending, or rather: from~all 

that relate to herds ? But the remaining, we ady, (are those) 
that (belong to) the co-causes, and causes relating to the state 
itself, which we must separate from each other. ~' 

Soc. jun. Right. 

- ., Guest. You know then that it is difficult to bisact these; 
and the reason will, I think, as we advance, be not, the less 
apparent. 

naw Soc, jun. It will be then meet to do so. 

; Guest, Let us then separate them like a‘victim piecemeal ; 
since we cannot do so by a bisection: for it is always requisite 
to cut into the nearest nuinber possible. ae 
Soc. gun. Elow then shall we do so at present ? ¢ 
Guest. Just as before; for we laid down as co-causes what- 
ever (arts) furnished instruments for weaving. | 
Soc. jun. Yes. : 
Guest.’ The game thing therefore we must do now, and still 
more than then. For such arts as fabricate, with regard to a 

' state instrument, either small or large, we must lay down all 
of them as co-causes; since without these a state coukl not 
exist, nor yet statesmanship. But on the other hand we will 
not lay down any one of these as the work” of kingship. 

Soc. jun. We will not. oe 
Guest. And yet we are attempting to do a difficult thing, in 

- separating this genus from the rest. *4For if it appears that 

* be) who says that whatever exists is an instrument of some 

*ope thing, says what is credible, * still on the other hand 

“Si say that there is this thing different from the possessions 
in a state. : 


wa 
4 


°§ 

Stolbaum, dvdynn after riOavdy. ee Ss re 
ci, “By if Uhave restored gorrectly the preceding, sentgiite, WE ‘odst- read 
“Mtehe Bee evar for Buwe de, or else omit d& entirely.” “| 
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Guest, As*® itis not having this very power. For that 
thing is not put together like an instrument. as @ cause of pro- 
duction, but for the safety of that which is fabricated.” 

Soe. jun. What kind of thing ? ; 

Guest. That thing, which being worked up from materials 
dry and moist, and exposed to fire, and without fire,” is a 
species of varied kind, which we call by one appellation, a 
vessel; and though it is a numerous” species, it does not I 
think belong® at all to the science we are seeking. 

Soc. jun. Wow not? 

Guest. Of these possessions, there is another and third 
species very numerous to be looked into, being on land and 
in the water, and much-wandering and not-wandering, and 
honourable and dishonourable; but possessing one name, be- 
ea'ise the avhole of it exists for tle sake of a certain sitting, 
as becoming always a seat for something. 

Soe. jun. What kind of thing is it ? 

Guest. We call it ao vehicle, a thing not at all the work 
of the statesman’s science, but rather more of the carpenter, 
potter, and brass-founder. 

[28.] Soc. jun. I understand. 

Guest. What of the fourth (species)? Must we speak of 
one different from these, in which the most of the things for- . 
merly mentioned are contained; every kind of dress, the greater 
part of arms, and all walls, such as are thrown round, of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other things. And since all 
these are constructed for the sake of a protection, the whole 
may most justly be called a defence; and may, for the most 
part,.be considered much morc the work of the architect, and 
more rightly*! of the weaver, than of the statesman. 


% Instead of we the train of ideas leads to “O y’, Which is—”” For 
there is evidontly required an answer to the preceding question. 

va Here saan I searcely perceive what Plato means te say: 

1% The words rai ivwrupoe cai aripore aie omitted by the three 
MSS, of the same family, considered by Stalbaum as the best; who, after 
describing the passage as wretchedly corrupt, attempts to amend it by 
ieee | mavrodamdy eluc ifyacbev ipyaXeiov rai dyyeior, 00) pid Agee 
he A ate . 

® What can be the meaning of cvyvdy here, without a more specti¢ 
enumeration ? ‘ 

* If the species did not bear upon the searched for science, what cmild 
have led Plat to allude to it? ; 

“ Stalbaum, who seems quite enamoured of the intolegable watolagy 
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Niner gun, Entirely 80. 
. Guar Are we willing to rank in ‘ie fifth place the‘arts of 
adorning and painting, and such as making use of it (painting) 
and: music, finish as imitations, fabricated for our pleasure, 
and which may be justly comprehended in one name’ : 

- Soc. jun. In what name? 

Guest. They may be surely denominated: amusement. 

Soe. jun. How not? 

Guest. This one name then will suit, when pronounced, 
‘with all these: for not one of these things is done through 

c geriousness, “put all for the sake of amusement: 

Soc. jun. This too I nearly understand. 

Guest. But that, which prepares for all these materials 
bodies, out of which and in which, whatever arts have now 
been mentioned, manufacture (something),®* shall we not place 
as & sixth all-various species, the offspring of many other arts. 

Soc. jun. Of what (art) are you speaking ? 

Guest. ®'That (which furnishes) gold and silver, and other 
substances found as metals, and whatever the art of felling 
trees, and the whole of the clipping art, furnishes to the cars 
penter, and the knitting art, and still f urther that which barks 
trees, and takes off the skins of living animals, [the currier’s 
. art, } ani all such (arts) as are conversant with things of 
this kind, and such as working on corks, and papyrus-reeds, 
and withies, furnish the means of manufacturing from genera, 
not put together, species that are put together. The whole of 
this let us call the first-born possession of man, without any 
E utting together, and by no means the work of the science of 

ingship. 

> Soe. jun. Right. 

Guest. The possession of nutriment, and of such things as 
when mingled with the body possess a certain power, by their 


in radhG padAoy and dp0drepov, was not aware that Ficinus has properly 
omitted d90érepoy, which is evidently a gi. of wroAAg paAdXoy. *' 
® To preserve the syntax, we must insert re after Snproupyover. | 
= The whole of this passage was found “in a better state in the MS, 
used by Ficinus, than in any other collated subsequently ; as ia evident 
from his version: ‘‘Eam, que aurum et argentum eéteraque’ metalla, 
terre eruta visceribus, preparat; item, que silvas incidit, que ‘tondet, 
, quee“ex his construit aliquid, quie plicat atque’ contexit, Seu qreee es: 
i Te om sive que animatinm pees tireumcidit et potit:” as 
©. Stalbaum considers exvroTopiexs) as an interpolation. e 
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parts, to be subservient to the parts of the body, we must 
rank in the seventh place, by calling it altogether our nurse, 
unless we have some other better name to give. However, 
we will place the whole of this under agriculture, hunting, 
exercise, medicine, and cooking, and attribute it to these arts 
more properly than to the science of the statesman. 

[29.] Soe. jun. How not? 

Guest. Nearly then all, whatsoever is connected with posses- 
sion, with the exception of tame animals, has I think been men- 
tioned in these seven genera. But consider. For it was most 
just that the species (called) first-born should be placed first ; 
and after this, instrument, vessel, vehicle, protection, amuse- 
ment, and cattle. But if any thing of no great consequence 
has escaped us, which it is possible to suit only (with diffi- 
culty)*6 to sqme one of these, we omit it; such as the idea of 
coin, of seals, and of every thing bearing a mark. For these 
things have not in themselves a genus much in common; but 
some will agree as regards ornament, others as regards instru 
ments, drawn (into the discussion) indeed with violence, but 
nevertheless completely. Dut the tending of herds, as pré- 
viously divided, will appear to have comprehended the whole 
possession of tame animals with the exception of slaves. 

Soc. jun, Entirely so. 

Guest. The genus of slaves and of all servants remains ; 
amongst whom I conjecture will become apparent those, who 
engaged in the very thing woven,*” contend with the king in 
the same manner as those above, that are engaged in ‘knitting, 
and in wool-combing, and in such other arts as we then men- 
tioned, did with the weavers. But ali the rest, spoken of as 
co-causes, have, together with the works just now mentioned, 


% So Taylor translates Opfuyzea, which is literally “a nursling.” Stal- 
baum says the word js here taken actively, as yévynua is in the Sophist, 
p. 266, D. § 142. But nouns derived from the perfect passive of a verb, 
could never have an active moaning. Schleiermacher wished to read 
rpogy for Gosuua, and Ast Operricédy. They ought rather to have altered 
tpopdy just before into Opéupa. hs ds 

So Stalbaum, by reading péyee for plya, which is omitted not only 
in his three best MSS., but by Ficinus likewise. 

% This, says Ast, isto be explained by what the author states subse- 
oS 308, D., § 46, where the*science of the king ig compared , 
with of | the weaver: 

VOL. III. . aos 
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been done away with,* and separated from the action of the 
king and statesman. 

oc. jun. So they seem. 
_ Guest. Come then, let us approach nearer, and consider 
the rest, that we may perceive them more firmly.” 

Soc. jun. It is requisite (to do so). 

Guest. We shall find then that the greatest servatits, so 
far as we can see from those here, are in a pursuit, and 
under circumstances the very contrary to what we have 
suspected. 

Soc. jun. Who are they ? 

Guest. They who are purchased, and in this manner be- 
come a property ; whom, beyond all controversy, we may call 
slaves and laying the least claim to the kingly science. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what shall we say of those free-born persons, who 
willingly put themselves to ministering to the parties®® men- 
tioned just now, and by conveying the produce of agriculture, 
and of other arts, to each other, and “° by equalizing the pos- 
session and value of articles,*° do some at (home) markets, and 
others by going from state to state, by sea and land exchange 
coin against other things, or itself against itself, (whom we 
have called money-changers, ship-owners, and hucksters,) will 
these contend for any part of the statesman’s stience ? 

Soc. jun. Perhaps some of the foreign merchants will. 

Guest. And yet we shall never find those, who for wages 
most readily become servants to all persons, laying any claim 
to the science of a king. 

Soc. jun. For how should we? 

Guest. What then (shall we say) of those, that do such 
ministerings for us on each occasion. 

Soc. jun. Of what and whom are you speaking ? 


4 


8 Instead of av)Awyrat Stalbaum says it were casy to read dvyonvra, 
‘‘done away with:” but the alteration is not necessary@ Ficinus has 
“‘ sejuncti atque discrcti,” by an hendyadis, from which it is difficult 
ascertain more than that his MS. did not read dyyjAwvrat. Perhaps 
avaiédvyrat “ loosencd.” 

% Instead of taking roic—pnOciow as dependent on vanperekyy, Stal- 
baum would read Sco ody roic—pyOedorw, i. e » 24 many as together 
with those mentioned—” 

“.. Such is perhaps the meaking of advuodvrec, in the language of 
commerce, that equalizes the products of different climes. « 

r 
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Guest. I speak of the tribe of heralds,! and of those who 
become accomplished in the art of writing,*? and often act as 
ministers, and certain other persons, who have very great 
talents for some other and many kinds of business connected 
with public offices. What shall we say of these ? 

Soc. jun. What you have said just now, that they are min- 
isters, but no rulets in states. 

Guest. But surely “I was not, I think, seeing a vision,” 
when I said that.in this way, perchance, would be seen those 
strenuously contending for the science of a statesman. And 
yet it would seem to be very absurd to seek after these in any 
ministering portion. 

Soc. jun. Very much so, indeed. 

Gugst. Let us then approach still nearer to those who have 
not been as yet examined. Now these are such as possess a 
certain portion of ministering science relating to divination. 
For they are held to be the interpreters of gods to men. 

Soc. jun. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priests, as the law says, knows how 
gifts should be offered by us through sacrifices to the gods, 
agreeably to them; and how we should request of them by 
prayer the possession of good things. Now both these are 
parts of the ministering art. 

[80.] Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Now then we seem to me to touch, as it were, apon 
some foot-print of the object to which we are on the road. 
For the figure of priests and prophets is replete with pru- 


41 The persons alluded to would be now called “ diplomatists,” as is 
evident from the Hippias Major; whce.e the Pantologist of his day is said 
to have been frequently employed in that character. 

*@ As the art of writing wus in ancient times known only to a few, such 
persons became of necessity the men of office and consideration in the 
state; just ag no man ywvill ever become the prime minister of England, 
unless he can figure as a debater. For though nearly every body can 
read and write, yet few can open a debate with a long speech, and fewer 
still close it with a reply to the different arguments urged on the opposite 
side. ‘The persons to whom Pluto alludes were called I'papparei¢ or 
"Yroypappareig, i.e. “ Secretaries,” or “‘ Under-secretaries ;,"" who, says 
Aristophanes in The Frogs, 1095, while they amuse the people with 
monkey-tricks, pick their pockets. Stalbaum refers here to Boadcith’s 
CEconom. Athen. i. p. 198, and Schamann. de Comit. p. 318. 

«48 In the place of the words between the figures Ficinup hag 
merely, ““ Haud abs re-~” R23 


4 ai 


-8ad6; and obtains's reputation for’ respect through ‘the preat- 
jtieab-of: the matters in their hands’ mare in Eeyet it is not 
‘Spermitted fora king to govern without the sacerdotal apience ; 
‘and should any one previously of another genus“ of meti be- 
come by violence (the king), he is afterwards compelled to be 
initiated in the mysteries of this zenus.**’ Further still amorig 
the Greeks, one may find in many places ‘that the greatest 
, sacrifices relating to matters of this kind are imposed upon 
, the greatest offices ; and what I assert is shown ‘particulatl 
among you. For to him who is chosen by‘lot the’ king here,“ 
they. say that of all the ancient sacrifices, those held in the 
highest veneration and most peculiar to the country ‘are 
assigned. a 
Soc. jun. Entirely so. a 
Guest. We must then consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with the priests, and their ministers, and a certain 
_other very numerous crowd, which has just now become 
‘manifest to us, apart from those previously mentioned, - 
Soc. juz. Of whom are you speaking ? a 
Guest. Of certain very strange persons. 
Soc. jun. Why so ? oe 
Guest. As I was just now speculating, their genus appeared 
to me to be all kinds. ‘4’7For many men resemble lions and 
centaurs, and other things of this kind; and very many are 
similwr to satyrs, and to weak and versatile wild beasts. They 
likewise rapidly change their forms and their power into each 
other.“7 And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myself to have 
Just now perceived these men for the first time. _ 
Soc. jun. Speak; for you seem to see something strange, | 
Guest. I do; for what is strange is the result of ignorance’ 


. 


4 a ey ee ee 
H > he me Te es i! . 


; 


“ The modern name is “ caste,” still found in Hindostan; where haye 
-been preserved not a few of the customs of Egypt. ¢ see 
'*# Ficinus has, what appears requisite to complete the sense, “ nt rex 
denique sit et sacerdos.”’ tee eee 

* ‘The second archon at Athens was called “the king,” and had cog-_ 
nizance over the principal religious festivals. ae a ee ee 

s7.¢ With this passage in Plato may be compared that in Bhakkpetite,’ 
where Hamlet thus amuses himself at the expense of Poloniua. “ Hx. Do 
you se¢'yonder cloud that is almost in the shape of'a camal?. “Pol, BY tho | 
mass, atid it is like a camel, indeed. Ham. Meéthink leds & bag 
Pou Ut is backed like'a ‘wenvel, “Hawi. Or tike'd Whalec SPok Vary like . 


a whate.” 
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in the casa of all”. And:I myself just now. suffered the 
very same thitig': : for I. was, suddenly involved in aus on 
dering, the diincing- a a relating to atate affairs. 

Soe: jun. “Of what kind ! 

. Guest. The greatest wizard of all the wise,®° and the inost 
skilled i in this art ;-who must be separated from the really ex- 
isting statesmen and kings, although it is very difficult so to 
ao him, if we are about, to see*clearly the object of our 
g b 

. Soe. jun: We must not give up this, at least. 

. Guest. Not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me 
this. 

[31.] Soe. jun. What? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of the forms of state-rule ? 

Sac. jun, It is. 

Guest, And after a monarchy one would, I think, speak . 
an oligarchy. 

+ Soe. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But is not the rule of the many called by the name 
of a democracy, a third form of state-polity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

. Guest.. Do not these being three become after a manner five, 
by two producing from themselves two other names in addi- 
tion to their own ? 

, Soc. jun, What ? 

.Guest. They who look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and wealth, to law and lawlessness, which take place 
in them, give a twofold division to each one of the two, and, 
call monarchy, as exhibiting two species, by two ais one 
tyranny, the other royalty. 

Soe. jun How not ? 


| & go J cinaon said that wonder was the effect of novelty upon ig- 
norance. 2 
- By: no pepcess of thinking and writing correctly could a single person 
be called “a ‘dancing-troop.” He might indeed be called the leader of 
suth a troop. Hence it is evident that Plato wrote not xopdw buts 






Ove |» 
as ALA y tt ‘he correct reading found in six MSS., in lien of nopurcan | 





wiih tal im: ‘gays was mre by a. who. toms = perceive ths,: 
ridiculé w. sibs eninsh bad on, the Sophist, whom a a 
stnnaid hare en the ‘not here, and could not have hai, dig, 
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¢ Guest. But' the state ever governed by a few, (we call) an 
gristocracy and an olijarchy. . ~ 

Soc. jun. Pnutirely so. 

Guest. But of a democracy, whether the people govern the 
rich violently, or with their consent, and whether they strictly 
guard the laws or not, no one is ever accustomed to change 
the name at all. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. What then? Do we think that any one of these 
state-polities is right, thus bounded by these definitions, such 
as by one, and a few, and a many, and by wealth and poverty, 
by the violent and the voluntary, *!and happening to exist®! 
by statutes and without laws? 

Soe. gun. What should hinder? 

Guest. Consider more attentively, following me by this 
road. 

Soc. jun. What road ? 

Guest. Shall we abide by what was asserted at first, or 
shall we dissent from it ? ; 

Soc. jun. To what assertion are you alluding ? 

Guest, I think we said that a regal government was one 
of the sciences. 

Soc. jun. Yes. ‘ 

Guest. Yet not of those taken together as a whole; but 
we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial 
and presiding. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And from the presiding science (we selected) one 
part, as belonging to inanimate acts, and the other as belong- _. 
ing to animals. And dividing after this fashion, we have 
arrived thus far, not forgetful of science, but unable toe de- 
termine with sufficient accuracy what science is. 

Soc. jun. You say rightly. 

Guest. Do we then understand this véry thing, that the 
definition must be respecting them,*? not (as regards) the few, 

st The words ZupBaivovoay yiyvecOat are omitted by Ficinus, and, 
after him, of course, by Taylor. 

& I confess I cannot understand wepi atré». For abfév can hardly 
be referred to the forms of government; and if it could, the words wepi 
atray should be placed between réy and dpoy, as in Ficinua, “ ipsoram 
determmationem iptionemque ;** whose ‘secundum pancos”” shows 
that heprobably found in his MS. o8 ear’ dAlyoug in liew of obe dMyoue. 
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nor the many, nor the voluntary or involuntary, nor poverty 
or wealth, but (as regards) a certain science, if we follow 
what has been formerly detailed ? 

[32.] Soc. yun. It is impossible, indeed, not to do this. 

Guest. We must of necessity then consider now this; in 
which of these docs the science respecting the government 
of men happen to exist, being nearly "the greatest and most 
difficult®? to obtain. or it is requisite to inspect it, that we 
may perceive who are the parties we must take away from a 
prudent king, who lay claim to be statesmen, and persuade 
the multitude (of it), and yet are so not at all. 

Soc. jun. We must do so, as the reasoning has previously 
told us. 

Guest. Does it then appear to you that the mass in a city 
is able to acquire this science ? 

Soc. jun. How can they ? 

Guest. But in a city of a thousand men, is it possibie for a 
hundred, or even fifty, to acquire it sufficiently ? 

Soc. jun. It would be then the most easy of all arts. For 
we know that among a thousand men there could not be 
found so many tip-top draught-players as compared with 
those in the rest of Greece, much less kings. For, according 
to our former reasoning, we must call him, who possesses 
the science of a king, whether he governs or not, a regal 
character. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me. And I think 
it follows from this, that a right govermnent, when it exists 
rightly, ought to be investigated as about one person,™ or two, 
or® altogether about a few. 

Soe. jun. How not ? 

Guest. And we must hold, as we think now, that these 
exercise rule according to a certain art, whether they govern 
the willing or tha unwilling, whether according to statutes or 
without statutes, and whether they are rich or poor. For we 


#8 This, which is the natural order of ideas, is properly found in 
Ficinus, “ comparatu maxima—atque difficillima.” The common ofder, 
xehaxierdte kai peylornc, is supported however by Repub. vit, p. 
S51, C. 

HH So Hicinus has ‘unum vel duo vel paucos,” which shows, that 
MS. read fvw reva 4 Sho —dAlyoug instead of rai dbowal. On the come 
fasién of 4 and xai, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 112. : 
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have: segnsidered those ‘as.not: the less physicians, whether 
* sthey. eure us, willing or unwilling, by cutting, or burning, or 
 -@ipplsitig- any other’ pain; and whether according’ to written 
, »<thdles” or- not, and whether they are themselves poor or rich. 
‘dn all (these cases) we say that they are no Jess physicians, 80 
?vlong as they stand over (the patient) according to‘art,* purg- 
‘*dng-or some other way attenuating (the body), of in causing 
.«{it) to increase, and so long as, for the good of the body 
,. alone, they bring it from a worse to a better state, and by at- 
"* tending preserve each” (body) attended to. After this man- 
~ ner,,and in no other, as I think, we will lay down that the 
7 definition of the medicinal or any other rule is rightly made. 
“»- Soe. jun. And very much so. 
[33. { Guest. It is necessary then, as it seems, that of poli- 
ties that must be pre-eminently correct, and theeonly polity, 
‘.4n which the governors are found to possess science truly, and 
- not in appearance merely ; whether theyrule according to laws 
or without laws, over the willing or the unwilling, and are 
themselves poor or rich. For not one of these things must 
' ‘we consider at all, as regards any rectitude (of government). 
Soc. yun. Beautifully (said). 
Guest, And whether they purge the state to its good, by 
“ * putting to death or banishing certain persons; er by sending 
: out colonies some where, like a swarm of bees, they reduce it to 
“,@ less size; or whether by introducing some others from abroad 
.. hey make citizens of them, and thus increase its size, 80 long as 
.ssby making use of science and justice, they preserve it, and cause 
: ox oat fe the utmost of their power to pass from a worse condition 
to a better one, then, and according to such limits, must we 
> speak of a polity as alone rightly e isting. But we must say that 
be veh others, as we have mentioned, are not genuine, nor do 
they in reality exist; *®but that those, which we call well- 
‘regulated, imitate this for the better, the others for the. wroree. 


% This word is graphically applied ‘ees #0 a physician easing over 
‘the bed of the patient. 
“ Stalbaum says that the generality of translators have considered 
’ réyvy'as governed by érorarobyrec, instead of taking it ax: the dative 
_of the manner, Ficinus has however, “‘ arte—president.” +" 
*" {have adopted txaera (i. ¢. odpara), years: - ‘one: HS, in lieu of 
Araerotgwhich | is superfluous here as a beet to the 
Recs * The version of Ficints'exhibits: seabiailon from 
Greek text of Stalbaum, whith is made gp in, ervhon thee conjectures 
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Sec, jun. The other points, O guest, appear to have been 
atated with moderation: but that it is requisite™ to govern’ 
without laws, has been stated as a thing rather harsh to hear. 

Guest, You have anticipated me a little, Socrates, by your 
question. For I was about to ask you, whether you admit all 
these points, or whether you find any difficulty in any matter 
that has been stated. It is however evident, that we now 
wish to discuss the point respecting the rectitude of those, 
who govern without laws. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. After a, certain manner it is evident that legislations 
is a part of the science of a king: but it is best, not for the 
laws to prevail, but fur a man, who has with prudence the 
power of a king. Do you know in what way? 

Soc. jus. In what way do you mean? 

Guest. Because the law cannot, by comprehending that 
which is the best and most accurately just in all cases, at the 
same time ordain what is the best. For the inequalities of 
men and their actions, and the-fact that not a single atom, so 
to say, of human affairs, cnjoys a state of rest, do not permit 
any art whatever to exhibit in any case any thing simple 
(without exception) respecting all matters and through all 
time. Shall we admit this? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet we see the law tending nearly to this very 
point; and, like a certain self-willed and ignorant man, it 
does not suffer any person to do any thing contrary to its own 
orders, nor to put a question, not even should something new 
happen to be in some case "' better as compared with the de- 
vree®! it had ordained. 


of Heindorf and his own, “Sed eas, que nanc imitantur, nventer 1augamus, 
quasi facile ad meliora tendentes ; alias vero contra vituperamus, tanquam 
imitatione malorgm ad deteriora proclives.”’ 

%® Instead of dey, which Stalbaum absurdly endeavours to defend, Ast 
wiggested elya:, to which he was probably Jed by Ficinus’ Meabseiry | 
‘ gubernationem sine legibus rectam esse posse ;”” from whence I woul 
rather elicit, dvev vouwy elvat ed Apyery b5et— ; 

“ This wasa Pythagorean doctrine. Compare The Laws, ix. p. B73, 
C. So says Stalb., who refers to Valckenaer on Herodot. iii 38, 

8! Stalbaum, translates rapa roy Adyoy “ praster opinionem,”” But 
Adydg is “znason,” not “opinion,” And if it ever did mean “9 " 
it could net do ey here, where it ia followed by 4» 6 vdyog igi , 
the law can gover erdgin.an opinion, only s fact, 


¥ 


ws es 
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Soc. jun. True.’For the law does rely 80, as you have just 

' now said, to each of us. « 

‘Guest. Is it not then impossible for that, which i is andee all 
casts — to do well in cases which are never at any time 
wy 

wn. It appears so nearly. 

[84. rat Guest Why then is it necessary to lay down laws ? : 
since law is not a thing of the greatest rectitude. Of this we 
‘must inquire the cause. 

Soe. jun. How not? 

« ' Guest. Are there not then amongst us, as in other cities 
likewise, certain exercises of men collected together for the 
sake of competition relating to running, or something else? 

Soc. jun. Yes. There are very many. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the 
orders of those, who practise scientifically exercises in meet- 
ings™ of this kind. 

Soe. jun. What is this ?® 

Guest. They do not conceive it is requisite to be very fine 
in ordering, according to each individual, what is suited to the 
body of each; but think more stupidly, that they ought to 
make their arrangements of what beriefits the body, suited to 
the majority of circumstances and persons. 

_ Soc. jun. Excellent. 

_ ‘Guest, On which account assigning now®™ equal labours to 
persons collected together, they | urge them on together, and 
stop them together in the race, and wrestling, and all the 
labours of the body. 

Soggigun. Such is the fact. 

fee Let us hold then, that the legislator who would pre- 
dager his herds in matters of justice, and their contracts 

© T have translated as if the Greek were dyopaic, not dpxai¢, which is 
manifestly absurd. Stalbaum suggests dyéhaic. But as laws were made 
in the dyo ad, and gymnastic exercises took place there likewise, @ word 

- vias suited at once to the arena of Jaw and of gymnastics. Besides, 

ig there is an allusion to the mention of a0@powy ayOpwrwy. For 
ware ius explains ‘Ayopa by d8poropa. 

® The question Tr) wotoy seems strange, thus following éwirdzec. - 

“ Instead of waydrepoy Plato evidently wrote maxbrepot, opposed to 
. Aerravpyeiy; and so too Shortly | afterwards, maxbrepog: oy Paniaies iy 
ie the unmeaning “‘ now,” Stalbaum wo dread 22 tie 
é ae nn ifhough Ficinus pene A ratow “dythog sul geeribon 


s 
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with each other, will never be sufficient for all collectively, by 
‘accurately enjoining upon each individual what is fitting, 
Soc, jun. This is likely. 4 ce ese 
Guest. But I think he will establish laws, suited to the 
majority of persons and circumstances, and somehow thus in 
a more stupid way for each, delivering them in writings, and 
in an unwritten (form), and legislating according to the 
customs of the country. 
Soc. jun. Right. 
Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one be 


so all-sufficient as, by sitting near ® through the whole of life, . 


to enjoin accurately what is adapted to each? Since, although 
any one soever of those who possess the science of a king 
could, I think, dé this, he would scarcely impose on himself 
“impediments, by writing down the so-called laws. 

Soc. gun. (Su it appears,) O guest, from what has been 
now said. 

Guest. And still more, Othou best one, from what will be said.. 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. Of this kind. For let us thus say to ourselves. 


no where stated that the legislator has, like a king, a herd of his own. 
And were the fact otherwise, yet ratoww could not be found in prose for 
raic. Opportunecly then do the three oldest MSS. offer racy, without 
an accent; a proof of the reading being corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspects 
dérogtyv, which would be in MSS. v'zoow. For thus errors constantly 
arise from the loss or confusion of letters indicative of numerals, as I 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223, and 329; and to the passages 
corrected there by myself, Bentley, Porson, Kidd, and Dobree, I could 
now add full twenty more, where all the modern editors have, like Stal- 
baum here, been utterly in the dark. With respect to 0, thus written for 


B, see Bast in Paleograph. Gree. p. 218, and Wellaver on.Eumen. 115, 


‘who has stolen there an emendation of mine. 
8 The words kai ty ypappacry drodWove xai iv aypapparos warpiote 
02 £0e0e vouoOerdy Stalbuum thus paraphrases, misled, it would seem, as, 
"Stephens was likewise, by Ficinus—“ Et scriptis leges promulgans et 
_ secundum mores et instituta litteris quidem non consignata, sed taman. 


atria, leges santiens—"’ observing that £@o¢ is here, as in Critias, P. 12};5. 
*” ythg ” 


the same as vézog. Had he remembered that the laws, which 
goras gave his disciples, were unwritten, he would have seen to what, 
to be referred the expression ty aypappdroic. 


Ld 


® JY cannot understand rapaca0jpevoc thus written by itself, Ficingix’ 
has ““sedulusque assidere cuique.” But even thus the pas i go 


completg, ~~’ The place where the lawgiver is supppsed to sit’ 
mentignad. There is a lacuna here, which it would not be. diffis 


dupply bythe aid of Eschylys and Aristophanes, Se : % ai gs ne ; = * s 4 
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Wosli fag ai physiadan; or. any teaichat of eynhnaiticn Bhtng 
pry travel, and to’ be absent as He fancied from’those 
hiv Gare’ for a long time, ‘ind thinking ‘that those'en- 
d. in exercises, or sick, would not remember his précepts, 
willing to write something to refresh their ‘memory? Or 
how’ (would: he act) ? | 
waisSoe. jun. In this way. 
“Get But what, if the physician, having ea abroad a 
less‘ time than he expected, should come back, would he not 
dare to suggest certain other things besides those contained 
in his writings, other circumstances occurring more favourable 
for the sick, through winds, or any thing else of those that are 
wont to take place from Zeus (the air), contrary to expecta- 
tion ? Would he think that he ought to persevere in not going 
out’ of his old injunctions, and neither himself order other 
‘things, nor dare to do to the sick man things different from 
what had been written, as if these were medicinal and salubri- 
ous, but those of a different kind noxious, and not according 
to art? Or ratheg, would not every thing of this kind, o¢cur- 
ring according to science and true art, in all matters ‘become 
‘altogether the greatest ridicule of such injunctions ? 
| «Soc. jun. Entirely so. a 
Guest, But shall not he, who writes down what is: just saa 
wunjust, beautiful and base, good and evil, and who establishes 
unwritten laws for the herds of human beings who live in 
cities, in each® according to the laws of ‘those who. have 
Written them,—whether he comes himself (back)” after hav- 
P “ing written (laws) contrary to art, or some other like him, be 
permitted to enjoin things different from these? Or, would 





‘twotethis interdiction appear to be in reality no less-ridictious 


 tlign the former? 
' Soe. jun, How not? 
.[85.] Guest. Do you know then the language woken ty 
the multitude respecting such a thing? at 
Boo, jun. I have it not at present in my mind, * s . - 


, 0 ‘The words “in each,” which are here manifest! si Stalbairm 

° vainly; as usual, attempts to defend. For he did not know that Plate in- 
, Bezted them between ray and ypaypdvrwy, understanding whe: ¢ They 
‘are omitted by Ficinus entirely. 

hate nus fenders aglenras — Mende, mia hic fia 


atau. . 
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Guest, And yet it is very specious. For th thet, if 
any one base ot laws tceealan those of ridiap fevon de 
such a person should, after persuading his own state, becom 
a legislator; otherwise not. . 

Soc. gun. Do they not then (say) rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps so. But if any one should, not by persua- 
sion, force on the better, what would be the name of this 
violence? Do not however (say) a word, but previously re- 
specting the former. 

Soc. jun. What do you mean ? 

Guest. Should some one, not by persuading a person under 
a physician, but by possessing his art correctly, compel a boy, 
or @ man, or a woman, contrary to prescriptions, to.do that 
which is better, what will be the name of this violence ? 
Ought it not to be called rather any thing than some’! mis- 
chievous transgression of art? And is it not for us to say, 
that every thing (has happened’) to the compelled person, 
rather than that he has suffered any thing mischievous and 
without art from the compelling physicians ? 

Soc. jun. You speak most true. 

Guest, But what is that error called by us, which is con- 
trary to the statesman’s art? Must it not be the base, evil, 
and unjust ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Of those, who have been forced to act contrary to 
the written precepts, and the customs of the country, more 
justly, better, and more beautifully than before, come, (tell 
me,) 73(can any one), unless he is about to be the most 
ridiculous of all men, (pronounce) a disapprobation of such 
vialence done to such persons? Must it not be said” rather 


71 Stalbaum endeavours absurdly to defend aydprnpa, rd vocoder, 
where Stephens correctly suggested dzaprnpd ri— 

%® The word yecessary for the sense Ficus has supplied by his “ con- 
tigisse dicendum/’ from which, one would suspect that he found in his+ 
MS. xdvra bp0d¢ ed receiv elreiy dort, For ed receiv has been simi-, 
= Bae in tho passages corrected by myself im Poppo’s Prolegom, . 
p. 148. 


58 In translating this passage, where only a Stalbaum would ‘ab 
ternpt to defend the want of connexion in the syntax, I have into 
English what I suspect Plato wrote to this effect, in Greek-~ rhe 
riv roovbuy poyor av rig weol rig rovabrne Biag époln, el cet 
wdvre & wtr@ paddov deereow txdorore, dc, whijy aloxod—iistiad of 
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by-him on each occasion, that they, who have been forced, 
have -enifered at the hands of the forcing party every” ee 
except. what i is base, unjust, and evil ? 

* See. jun. You speak most true. 

_G@atest. But if he who forces is rich, will the ee Shue! 
forcibly by him be just, but, if he is poor, unjust? ' Or, 
whether @ person persuades or does not persuade, (whether) 
rich or poor, and (whether) according or contrary to written 
statutes, he does what is useful, must this be the definition 
tha most true on alf‘ sides of the correct administration of a 
gtate, by which” a wise and good mar will (well) administer 
the interests of those under his charge; just asa pilot watches 

‘over whatever happens to conduce to the welfare of the vessel 
and crew; and not by laying down written orders, but by 
making his skill a law, he preserves his fellow-sailorg. And 

_thus,:[after this very same manner, }’° will an upright polity 
be produced by those who are able to govern thus, by ex- 
hibiting a strength of skill superior to the laws. And indeed 
in the case of prudent rulers there will be no error, let them 
do every thing; #8 long as they observe this one great maxim, 
to distribute ever with intellect and art to those in the state 
what is the most just, to keep them such as they are, and to 
finish by rendering them, as far as possible, better instead of 
worse. 

Soc. gun. It is not possible to say the contrary to wliat has 
been. now asserted. 
. Guest. Nor yet avainst those to say even a word. 
* f86.] Soc. jun. Of what are you speaking ? 
_ ‘Guest. That no mob of any persons whatever can receive 
_thig -kind of science, and be able to administer with intellect 
@ state, but that we must seek for a correct polity amongst 
a small number, and a few, and one person ;” and that we 
must lay down other polities as imitations, as we observed a 
ttle before, some for the bettcr, and some for fhe worse,’ 


reairuy ad Wéyow—iac, dp’, ei piAAu —rdvra abra udddov'— 
awAny 
a Stalb, with Steph. considers 5» governed by card uriderstood.. oe 
as two MSS. read @y, perhaps Plato wrote éy » , 
, %% These words are an intolerable tautology after obrin, thie, # 
i _™ Ficinus has, - apud unum vel abi which i saakeg &, fas 
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Soc. jun. How.and why-aay you this? For.I did not under- ° 
stand just now forsooth” the remark respecting imitations, 

Guest. Truly it were not a stupid act for a person, after 
starting an argument of this kind, to lay it down there,’ and 
not, by going through it, to show the efror which at present 
exists about it. 

' Soe. jun. What error? ; 

Guest. It is meet to search into a thing of such a kind 
as’® is not very usual, nor easy to perceive; but at the same 
time we must endeavour to apprehend it. For, come, since 
the polity of which we have spoken is the only correct one, 
you know that other polities ought to be thus® preserved, 
while they use the institutions of this, and do what was just 
now praised, though it is not most right ? 

*Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. “That no one of those in the city dare to do any 
thing contrary to the laws ; and that he who dares, shall pay the 
forfeit by death, and all the extreme of punishments.*! This 
too is most right and beautiful, as a second thing; ® after 
that some one shall have first changed the just now said.®? 
But in what manner that, which we have called second, ex- 
ists, let us proceed to state. Shall we not? 

Soc, jun. By alt means. . 

[37.] Guest. Let us then again return to the images, to 
which it is ever necessary to assimilate kingly rulers. 

™ In dors 590ey is an error, not as yct noticed by any editor; but 
which it were not difficult perhaps to correct. 

8 Stalbaum explains avrov by ‘“‘ immediately,”’ a meaning that word 
never has. He should have suggested avrwe, rendcred “ at ease.” See 

my'Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 141. 
" %% Stalbaum has failed to notice that 5 has dropt out before ov, but is 
preserved by Ficinus, “‘ quod—”’ 

8 Stalbaum says that ‘‘ thus” is explained by the following expres- 
sion, “ do what was just now praised.” I suspect however that obrw¢ is 
a corruption of dei wwe, for aei mwe carries with it the idea of a doubt. 

® This alludes {% the confiscation of property, and the prohibition of. 
burial, which, as seen by the Ajax and Antigone of Sophocles, was con- . 
sidered the extreme of punishment. : 

“02 This is ¢ literal translation of the nonsenso of the Greek text; . 
which Stalbaum yainly endeavours to conceal by his,version, “ ubi quis. 
mutaverit ac seposuerit primum illud, de‘quo modo dictum est ;” which. 
will leave for himself alone to understand, for nubody else can,, Ficinus” 
hag, “ primo namque in loco ponendum quod nunc est dictum,” as if he. 
had found ii ‘his MS. sep) jv ig td xpdrov icperaberioy vb vite Oh: 
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Soe, jun, OF what kind? ‘ 

Guest, The noble-minded pilot, and “the physician, who 
ia @f equal worth with many others? Let us then, after 
moulding from these (two) a certain figure, contemplate it. 

Soe. yun. Of what kind? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we are suf- 
fering the most dreadful things from them. For such of us 
as either of them wish to save, they do equally save ;°4 and 
such as they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and burn- 


_ing, at the same time ordering us to bring to them the means 


, 


of expense, as a tribute, of which they spend on the sick 
ittle or even nothing,® but they and their domestics make use 
of the rest. And lastly, receiving money (as) wages,"* from 
either the kindred or some enemies of the sick man, they 
eange him to die. They too who have the command of a ves- 
sel,do ten thousand other things of this kind. °&For after 
some plotting, when out at sea, they leave persons deserted, 
and, committing errors at sea, hurl them into the sea, and 
do them other mischief.*’ If then, reflecting on these matters, 


$883 Plato here alludes to the Homeric,—Inrpé¢ yap advip roar 
dyrdiwe &\dwy, m IA. x1. 514, 

* I confess I cannot understand here dzoiwe dg, which Ficinus has 
omitted. I could have understood dAocbpevoy dtavwlouor, “ they save 
completely about to perish,’’ or edydwe 67, “* with o kind feeling.’ 

* Ficinus has ‘nihil aut parum admodum—” His MS. had therefore 
opixpa-—i) wai ovdey, not Kai ovdéy. A simular error is to be corrected 
ela in the passages quoted by Stalbaum. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. 
: * To avoid the tautology we must omit profdy, as Ficinus does, who 
has merely ‘ pecuniis acceptis.”’ ; 

uj.°7 If Plato alluded, as I suspect he did, to the story of Arion, 
against whom some sailois laid a plot and threw him into the sea; and 
to that of Philoctetes, against whom the Greeks, alleging some fault, left 
him on a desert island, he would have written perhaps to this effect. 
‘* Fer after some plotting, they do, when out at sea, throw persons into the 
water, gr, alleging some fault against them, leave thera deserted 1m shal- 
low places, and do them, beyond common ills, a wrong.”’ For in the 
concluding words there is an allusion perhaps to the anecdote told by Pla- 
tarch in Dion. § 5, respecting the tyrant of Syracuse bribing one Pollis 
to murder Plato during his voyage home; or, if that wéefe not practicable, 
to sell him into slavery; whichywould be considered ‘by a person like 
Plato, the very height of wrong. To arrive however at this sense, greater 
alterations would be requisite than an ordingry scholar would admit; who 

comm oi to believe, if he will, at Playa wrote what is found ia the 


4 
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we should enter itto somé consultation respecting them, (so 
that) wé:should-no longer permit either of those arts to have . 
an absolute control over slaves or the free-born; but that we © 
should collect together an assembly consisting of ourselves or 
all the péople, or the rich alone; and that it should be lawful 
, for private individuals, and the rest of the operatives, to, bring 
together their opinions respecting sailing and diseases, as to 
what manner it is meet to use medicines, and medical in- 
struments, for those that are ill; and moreover, (how to use) 
both the vessels themselves and nautical instruments for the 
requirements of vessels in case of danger during the voyage 
from winds and the sea apd the meeting with pirates; and, - 
if requisite, in fighting with long ships®® against others of the 
like kind ; and that; what shall have becn decreed by the mul- 
titude on these points, by the advice of physicians and pilots, 
or of other unskilled individuals, persons shoald inscribe 
in. triangular tables®! and pillars, and laying down other un- 
written regulations, as the customs of the country, it should. 
be necessary to navigate vessels in all future times according 
to this method, and to administer remedies to the sick. 
Soe. jun. You have mentioned things really very absurd. 
“Guest. Further, that rulers of the people should be ap- 
pointed yearly, whoever may be chosen by lot from the rich 
or from all the people; and that the rulers so appointed 


. * To destroy the asyndeton in the protasis of this long-winded sen- 
tened, of which, says Stalbaum, the apodosis is to be found a full page 
lower, it was merely necessary to suppose, that dere had here dropt out 
between riva and rovrwy, and that a litte below ravra defy had been 
corrupted into ratra dy). . 

* Amongst the ancients, ships of war were long, those of commerce 
more round. 
® Instead of dAAwy, which, despite what some scholars say abot 
@Aog being used pleonastically, makes nonsense here, Plato wrote 
dAXuwg, “ merely,’’ a meaning on which Kuhnken on Timecus, Ode d\Awe 
wporaci, and Toup o& Longinus, § 7, have said all that is requisite. 
1 The tablet called KvpStc had three faces forming a triangle, fixed to 
a centre pole, called the d&w», and on each face was laid, probably, a ‘ 
volume of the laws originally rclating to religious matters, but subse-” 
uently to civil likewise. Such tablets were once found in Christian ; 
churches ;-and the priest, or rather some clerical assistant in the character . 
of @.canon 6f.chorister, used to chant from it the Psalms, and to read the 
two Lessons of the, morning or evening service, which were phived \tp-.; 
spectively. on the thre Jaces of the tablet. pont BP ge eae 
VOL, Wt  & , Se A Sb 
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should rule according to the written regulations, like pilots 
_ aver vessels and physicians over the sick. 
, see, jum. These things are still more harsh. 
' [88.] Guest. Let us see now after this what follows. For 
. ,when the year of each governor shall have expired, it will be 
» Necessary to appoint? tribunals of persons, taken either by a 
sélection from the rich or from all the people by lot, and to bring 
the rulers before them and to pass their accounts, and for auy 
one to accuse them for not having acted, during his year, the 
pilot, according to the written regulations, nor according to 
the old customs of their forefathers; and for the very same 
things to take place in the case of those healing the sick; and 
that whoever of them should be convicted, certain persons 
es fix what the party must suffer (in person) or pay (in 
purse). 
* Soc. june’ Would not he, who is ready of his own accord to 
be a ruler under such circumstances, most justly suffer (in 
person) and pay (in purse) ? 

Guest. Fyrther still, it will be necessary to make a Jaw on 
all these points, that, if any one be proved to be seeking out the 
art relating to piloting and ships in general, or to health, and 
the truth of the plysician’s theory about winds, heat and 
cold, contrary to the written regulations,*? or devising™* any 
thing whatever about affairs of this kind, he shall, in the 
first place, be called neither as one skilled in physicking or 
piloting, but a talker of matters on high, or some babbler; 
and that, in the ncxt place, it shall be lawful for any one to 
write down an indictggent against him for lawlessness, and to 







‘ # Stalb. has adopte ioayrec from twoMS. Ile did not know that 
rabicey would be said Of a judge; xaftordyat, of a tribunal. 

*§ Here and elsewhere the Engl phiase, answering to the Greek 
alae a Yeappara, is “‘ contrary to the statutes, made in that case and 

rovided.” 
: % After codiZduevoc, Ficinns scems to have fund in hig MS. rai 
ét8doxwy, as shown by his “ philosophetur et doceat.” At all events, such 
an idea is requisite on account of the subsequent “ corrupting.” 

% The edd. have ypapdpevoy eicdyewv rov BovdAdpuevoy ole eeoriy cig 
if re Otxacr jocov. Here Ast was the first to object to ot¢ eeori, as be 
ing without syntax, and consequently without sense. But his proposed 
new reading, of Z£earcy, is, if possible, worse than the old one; whilo 
Stalbaum’s notion that ol¢ teorey is an interpolation, arising from ray 

, Povrdpevpy, may be safely Jeft to ity own zefutation. Had these scholara 
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, bting him before some court of justice, as cértupiing the 
younger,® and persuading the silly to put their hands to tlie 
arts of a pilot and a physician not according to the laws, Sind 
to rule self-willed over vessels and the sick; and that if any one 
shall be found persuading eithcr young or old men, contrary 
to the laws, and the “written recu‘ations, (it shall be lawful) 
to punish him with the extreme (of punishments), For 
no one*? ought to be wiser than the laws; nor on the other 
hand,*® should any one be ignorant of the arts of medicine 
and of healing, nor of piloting and shipping, (accerding to) the 
written regulations and the customs laid down of the country ; 
for he who wisies may learn. If then, Socrates, this should 
take placc about the sciences we mentioned, and we should look 
into any portion of the general's art, und the whole of any 
kinfl of hupting, and of painting, or of imitatiory in general, 
and carpentry, and the formation in general of ths ruments of 
any kind, and of ‘agriculture, and the art relating to plantain 
general; or, gain, into the care of breeding horses, according 
to written regulations,°? and herds of cattle of every kind, and 
prophecy, and all the portion that the ministering art embraces, 
the playing at games of dice, the whole of arithmetic, (whe- 
ther) simple or (relating to) a plane, either in depth, or swift- 
ness ;!00 I (if) respecting all these things (it were) so done, 
what would appear produced according to written regulations, 
and not according to art?! 


remembered that a genitive of the crime, laid to the charge of a person 
indicted, fellows yodgeoOat, they might perhaps have sven that Plato 
wrote Temnver ovAdpevoy dvopiag e&eorat, ay [ have translated. 

0 Kidd, dAdoug vewrépove. One MS. rode dddoug vewrépove. Hence 
Plato wrote, 1 suspect, rode vewrépove: while from aAdovg I have 
elicitedivoug, and inserted it after avawsiMovra. On the confusion be- 
tween dvove and d\Aove, sce my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

st Instead of oddéy commun sense requires oddéva, and otf? iva y’ ad 
in livu of obdéva rah 

* By inserting ea7W ra defure yeypa péva, required alike by the sense 
atid syntax, and placing é&eivat—parbarvey after xeiueva, and not, as 
usual, after vaurudy, I have made Plato talk something like sense, in, 
lieu of the nonsense with which Stalbaum is so highly delighted. 

© The words xara avyypdppara are omitted by Ficinus, for he was nut - 
aware perkaps that horses, as shown by Xenophon, wore reared by rultg, : 

\t Of the mass of nonsense to be found here, it is easy to see the tox: 
rection by turning 1o,p. 184, F, § 25. ere 

1 Of all this heap of ruMbish, without sense or syntax, Ficigny ha 
omitted every atom; and in the preceding summary of diferent arts, be. 

s 


— 
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Sov. jun. It is evident that al} arts would be entirely sub- | 
verted, nor would they exist again, through such 2 law for- 
bidding one to investigate. So that life, which is now difficult, 
vould at that time become utterly unable to be endured. 

., [89.] Guest. But what (will you say) to this? If we should 
compel each of the above-mentioned to take place according to 
written regulations, and should appoint as the guardian of these 
statutes a man either chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who, 

‘ giving no thought to them, either for the sake of a certain 
gain, or private pleasure, should endeavour, although knowing 
nothing, to act contrary to these statutes, would not this be a 
still greater evil than the former? 

Soc. jun. Most truly so. 

Guest. For he, who should dare to act contrary to those 
daws, which have been laid down after much experience, ‘(or) 
through certain advisers recommending each in a pleasant 
manner, and persuading the people to pass them, will commit 
an error many-fold greater than an error,? and subvert every 
process muéh more than written statutes. 

Soc, jun. How is he not about (to do so)? 

Guest. Hence there is a second sailing, as is said, for those 
that establish laws and statutes respecting any thing what- 
ever, that is, not to suffer any one person, or the multitude, 
to do any thing of any kind at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. gun. Right. , 

Guest. Will not these statutes then, written by men intel- 
ligent as far as their power permits, be imitations of the truth 
of each of these? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet, if we remember, we said that the man 
who is in reality a statesman, would, being intelligent, do many 
things from art, in reference to his own course of action 
without giving a thought to statutes, when other things seem 
to him bettet than what had been writtdén by hithself and 
enjoined upon some persons absent, 

Soc. jun. We did say so. 

Guest. Would not then any single man whatever, or any 


= ail Arps his — omitted words that have been interpolated, and 
» transposed those which have been misplaced. , 
_Ficmmus hes “ scelus committit superieri peddato longe deterins,” 
which is far more intelligible than the Greek. 


¥ 
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people wifakerees by whom laws happen to be nid down, act.’ 
in the same way a8 that true (statesman), should they ‘endeae 
vour to do to the utmost of their power contrary.to them? : 
(the laws) ‘what is. something different and better? _ ; 

, Soe, jun. Entirely sop bs 

” Guest. If then they should without knowledge ad in this - 
manner, would they not attempt to imitate what is true? and 

ret they would imitate all badly; but if with art, this is no 
nger an imitation, but is the very truth itself. 
_ Soc, jun. Altogether so. 

Guest. And yet it was before laid down as a thing acknow- 
ledged by us, that the mob is incapable of receiving any art 

whatever. 

, Soc. jun. It was so laid down. 

Guest. If then there is a certain kingly art, the mob of the : 
rich, and the whole of the people, could never receive this 
acience of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. For how can they? 7 

Guest. It is requisite then, as it seems, that such-like : 
polities, if they are about to imitate correctly, to the best of | 
their power, the true polity under a single person ruling with 
art, must never, ‘the laws having been faid down by them,* 
do any thing contrary to the written statutes and customs of 
the country. 

-Soc. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

.. Guest, When therefore the rich imitate this polity, we 
then denominate such a polity an aristocracy ; but when they 
give no thought to the laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. So it nearly seems. 

Guest. And again, when one man rules according to the 
laws, imitating the person endued with science, we call him a 
king, not distinguishing by name the person ruling alone with 
ecience, or with oginion according to the laws. 


3 Stalbaum says that ravra is to be referred to vdépoug (the laws). - 
But how a neuter noun could thus be made to agree with a masculine 
one, was known only, I suspect, to himself and Matthias, whom he aes ‘ 
To ay mind the noun to be understood is ovyypadppara. 

, Of ‘these words, perfectly useless here, Ficinus has taken not: tbe. 
least notice, either because he could not understand them, or because they’ 
were not. in; me M&.:. Perhaps sejivwy abrotc oughtto be inserted Hex | 
tween révand vé wy in the rng a of the basa \ asad verte: 2% i: 
themselves,""would sefer to the : Fal Boss 


$ 
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See. jun. We nearly appear to do so. 
Guest. If then a person possessing in reality science rules 
+ tone, he is called altogether by the same name, a king, and no 
: other will be mentioned in addition: through whicli® the five 
*, hames of the polities just now mentidhed become only one. 
, Soe. jun. So it appears. 
\ ' Guest, Bat when one man rules neither according to the 
¢ laws nor the customs of the country, but pretends, as the 
: person possessing science, that the best is to be done, contrary 
“to the written statutes, and there exist a certain desiré and 
"Ignorance as the leaders of this imitation, must we not call 
»each man of this kind a tyrant? 
[40.] Soc. jun. How not? 
Guest. Thus then we say has been produced a tyrant, a king, 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy, from mankind 
-jndignantly bearing with such a single monarch, and not bee 
ieving that any one would ever be worthy of such an office, 
go as to be both willing and able to rule with virtue and 
Science, and to distribute properly to all persons things just 
and holy ;® but (disposed) to maim, and kill, and maltreat? 
whomsoeVer he might wish: yet, if such a person should 
arise, as we have méntioned, he would be beloved and live at 
horhe happily,® guiding throughout, like a pilot, alone a polity 
‘accurately correct. 
Soc. jun. How not? 
Guest. But now, as we truly say, since there is no such 
- king produced in states, as is produced by nature in a swarm 
--of bees, excelling straightway alone in body and soul, we must, 
‘ z 5 As there is nothing to which 00’ 2 can be referred, one would read here, 
 gither é? 5, “ through which thing,” or dc Sy, ‘‘ through which person." 
., © Ficinus inserts here, ‘‘ timerentque preterea, ne forte vir unus licen- 
. iam nactus—” I suspect rather from his own head than his MS.: and 
he is followed, as usual, by Taylor, who rarely troubled himself with 
Jooking at the Greek. 
‘  * Here the maltreating, after killing, has reference to the conduct pur- 
sued by tyrants to the dead bodies of their political enemies, as shown in 
the case of Ajax by the Atride, and in that of Polynices by Creon. 
. § To obtain this sense, it will be requisite to put etdatudywe before 
SuaxvBepvayra, instead of after it. But if olxety is to be taken transi- 
tively, which can hardly be done, after the preceding pdbsive verb 
ayatacGa:, we must tranélate, cs cea ae ether ce his He 
, Iainistoring alone, and guiding throughout, hke a pilot, happily a polity 
“agurately correct : sit the Greek werd dyamdoba: dy aid rb oletiv— 


F article! we Ree wre? nivsts. 
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AS it seems, come together and write down statutes, treading 
in the footsteps of a polity the most true. 

Soc. jun. It nearly appears so, 

Guest, And do we wonder then, Socrates, that in such- 
like polities evils, such a3 do happen, and will happen, are pro- 
duced, when the foundation placed under them (exists) by 
statutes and customs, and not with the foundation of science, 
which performs its actions in a different way than what a 
polity does, which, making use of imprudence, will be evident 
to every one, that it will destroy every thing produced by that 
(imprudence).? Or ought we not to wonder rather at this, how * 
strong a thing a city naturally is? For, though cities have for 
time without end been suffering thus, yet some of them are 
still. remaining, and are not overturned. Muny however 
sometimes, tike sinking '° vessels, are perishing, have perished, 
and will perish,'! through the incorrect conduct of the pilots 
and sailors,!? who, having obtained the greatest ignorance re- 
specting the greatest concerns, do still, although they know 
nothing about state affairs, think they have obtained this 
knowledge the most clearly of all. 

[+1.] Sor. jun. Most true. 

Guest, Which then ot these incorrect polities, where all 
are full of difficulties, is the least difficult to live in, and 
which the most oppressive, it is meet for us to look into a 
little; although it is what is called a by-deed" as regards 
our present inquiry; yet, perhaps, on the whole, we all of us 
do all things for the sake of a thing of this hind." 

%* Such id my translation of this pnssuge, which is perfectly unintelligible 
in the Greek, through the loss of sume words that neither Schlciermacher 
nor Stalbaum had the sagaity to supply, here enclosed within lunes— 


(nai) py pera dqeoriune (Tij¢) rparrovon, Tag mpdkag tréipg Tug (7 1), 
xpopivyn (dvaig), wavri xuratndog (Ecrac), we mar’ dy duodécee Ta 
TaUTY yryvouera. 

10 Enetend of xareQuopevat, one would prefer caradudpevat, i. a. not 
“sinking,” but “ loosened as to their timbers.” . 

1 Ficinus has, “ perierunt pereunt atque peribunt,” which is the 
more natural order of ideas. 

1% By sailors are meant those who are sailing in the vessel of the state. 

8 So we say “ by-play” and “ by-blow.” 

“4 Stalbaumi defends, with Wyttenbaeh in Select. Histor. p. 414, and . 
Hermann on Philoct. 557, the pleonasm in iveca and ydpww, not aware’ 
that the passage here is corrupt. Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 350, 
rendors Evewa “only,” a meaning never found elucwhere. Had he tind 
my note on Phil, $49---556, he would have found there something better 

ae 


than his borrowed, nonmense, . 
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Soe, jun. It is meet. How not? 

' Guest. Of three things then, say that the same is remark- 
ably difficult, and at the same time most easy. 

. Soc, jun. How say you? 

‘ Guest. Not otherwise than, as I said before, that a mon- 
archy, the government of a few, and of many, are those three 
polities mentioned by us at the commencement of the dis- 
course, which has now flowed upon us. 

, Soe. jun. They were. 

Guest. Bisecting then each of these, we shall produce six, 
sepurating from these the correct polity, as a seventh. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. Out of monarchy there came, we said, the regal 
and the tyrannic; and out of that (composed) not of , the 
many, the well-omened aristocracy and oligarchy. But out 

«of that (composed) of the many, we then laid it down under 
the name of a simple democracy; but we must now lay it 
down as two-fold. 

Soc. jun. How so? And after what manner do we make 
this divisioh ? 

Guest. Not at all different from the others; even although 
the name of this is now two-fuld. But to govern according to 
the laws, and contrary to them, is common both to this and 
the rest.!5 

Soc. jun. It is so. 

Guest. Then indeed, when we were seeking a correct 
polity, this bisection was of no use, as we have shown above ; 
bnt since,we have separated it from the others, and have con- 
sidered the others as necessary, the being contrary or accord- 
ing to law causes a bisection in cach of these.!¢ 

Soc. jun. So it appears from what has now been said. 

Guest. A monarchy then, yoked to correct writings, which 
we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but when it 
is without law, it is grievous, and most burthensome to live 
under. 

48 As this passage is at variance with that in p. 292, A. § 31, where 
Plato denies that a peculiar name can be given to a democracy, accord- 
ing as the people exercise their ht wisely or wickedly, some person, 
as stated by Stalbaum, conceived the existence of an error here, 

6 Ficinus seems not to have found rotrwy, ovidently unnecessary, after 
iy ratratc, in his MS. His version ig, “‘in his jam legig servatio et 
transgressio singulas bifariam partiuntar.” 
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Sac. yun. Tt nearly appears so. 

Guest. But the polity of the not-many we have considered 
as a medium between both, as a few is a medium between 
one and many; but on the other hand, the polity of the many, 
as being weak in all things, and unable, as compared with the 
others, to do any thing great, either for good or evil, through 
the offices in this polity being divided into small parts amongst 
many. Hence, of all the polities acting according to law, 
this is the worst, but the best of all such as act contrary to 
law. And where all are intemperate, it is the best to live in a 
democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the, 
worst to live in. In the first polity is the first and best con- 
dition (of life), with the exception of the seventh; for we 
must separate this from all the other polities, as a god from 
men. 

Soc. jun. These things appear thus '’to be produced !7 and 
happen; and that must be done, which you mention. ‘ 

Guest. Ought we not then tu take away the sharers in all 
these politics, with the exception of the scientific one, as being 
not truly statesman-like but seditious-like ; and as presiding 
over the greatest resemblances, and being such themselves ; 
and, as they are the greatest mimics and enchanters, to be 
called '* too the greatest sophists of sophists ? 

Soc jun. This appellation seems nearly to be retorted most 
correctly on those called statesmen. 

Guest, Be it so. This indecd is, as it were, a drama for us; 
just as it was lately said, that we saw a certain dancing-troop 
of Centaurs and Satyrs, which was to be separated from the 
statesman’s art; and now this separation has been with so 
much difficulty effected. 

Sac. jun. So jt appears, 

Guest. But another thing remains, still more difficult than 
this, through ity being more allied to the kingly genus, and 
at the same time more difficult to understand. And we, ap- 


1717 The words yiyvecOai re cai are omitted in the threc olde@t but 
not the best MSS. They are rejected by the Zurich cditors, but defended 
by Stalbaum. They are certainly here perfectly useless. But, if inter- 
polated, why and from whence did they come ? 

: Instead of yiyveeGau, the train of ideas leads to AéysoOat, as I have 
translated ; unless it be said that Plato wrote both, yiyvecOgi re' wat 
AéysoGas, and that from this passage came the yiyveoGat re wad found at 
present a little above. ' 
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pear to me to be affected in a manner similar to those that 
wash gold. 

Soc, jun, How so? 

« Guest. Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, 
and many other things; but after this there are left sub- 
stances, allied to gold, mixed together and of value, and to 
be separated only by fire, such as brass and silver, and some- 
‘times a diamond; which'® being with difficulty separated by 
“the experiments of fusion (in the crucible), suffer us to see 
itself ‘by itself that which is called pure gold. 

e Soc. jun. It is said that such things are so done. 

{42.] Guest. After the same manner then it seems that 
things different from, and such as are foreign and not friendly 
to, the statesman’s science, have been separated by us; hut 
there have been left such as are of value and aléed to it. 
Now of these are the military and judicial arts, and that 
ofatory, which has a share of the kingly science, and does, by 
persuading men to do justice, conjointly regulate affairs in 
states; by separating (all) of which in a certain manner, most 
easily will a person show naked and alone by itself the charac- 
ter of which we are now in search. 

Soc. jun. It is evident that we should endeavour to do this 
in some way. : 

Guest. As far as experiment goes, it will be evident. But 
let us endeavour to show it by means of music. Tell me, 

‘ then— 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Have we any teaching of music, and universally of 
the eciences, relating to handicraft trades ? 

Soc. jun. We have. 

Guest. But what, shall we say that there is this too, a cer- 
tain science respecting those very things, ?(which teaches 


1®© This word, wanting in all the MSS., has been pheserved by Ficinus 
,alone; from whose version, ‘‘qu,’’ Stephens elicited, with the approba- 
tion 8f all modern scholars, d—required by the syntax for the following 
agatpelivra— 
#20 ‘The words “ which teaches” are taken from “ qua doceat”’ in 
the version of Ficmus, who probably found in his MS. didaerckdy in lieu 
of ad cai rabryy, that are quite superfluous; to say nothing of the re. 
peafed ad, which even Stalbaum can hardly stomach; while, instead of 
"Kore Ti et rd 8’ ad, which he vainly attempts to defend, we nidet read, 
tog. fun. “Eort ri Fob. Guest. ‘Tt dp 
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un) whether we ought to learn any one cf them whatever 
or not? Or how shall we say ? 

Soc. jun. We will say that there is? 

Guesé. Shall.we not then confess, that this is different from 
the others ? 

Soe. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But whether must we gay that not one of them 
_ ought to rule over the other? or the others over this? or that 
this, as a guardian, ought to rule over all the others? 

Soc. jun, That this science (ought to rule)?! over those; 
(which teaches)?! whether it is requisite to lgarn, or not. —s 

Guest. You tell us then, that it ought to yule over both 
the taught and the teaching. : 

_ 0c. jun. Very much so. : 

Guesim And that the science (which decides)?? whether it 
is requisite to persuade ur not, should rule over that which 
is able to persuade ? 

Soc, jun. How not? 

Guest, To what science then shall we attribute that, which 
persuades the multitude and the crowd, through fable-talk- 
ing,”? but not through teaching ? 

Soc. jun. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed 
to the science of the orator. 

Guest, But on what science, on the other hand, shall we 
impose this, (to decide)*4 whether it is meet to do any thing 
whatever to any persons by pcrsuasion, or violence, or to 
abstain” entirely. 


* 


mal The words within lunes were inserted by Taylor to complete the 
sense. Stalbaum follows Ast, who thus arranged the speeches. Sve. jun. 
This over those. Guest. Do you then tell us, that the science, (which 
teaches) whether it is requisite to leain or not, ought to rule over the 
taught and teaching? 

22 Ficinus supplied, whit Taylor adopted, “ qua—dijndicat.” 

33 ‘here is the sume distinction drawn between pyropucy) and ddaxy in 
Gorg. p. 454, E, § 22, as remarked by Stalbnum; who however dpes 
not state in what way dyAo¢g differs fiom mwAAGo¢; and sull less that 
Ficinus has merely “ad turbam,”’ as if rAnOovg xe xai were wanting in 


his M8. : 
% Hore again Ficinus has inserted the word “ judicare,” requisite to 
sappy he sense. 


Stalbaum, by reading dwiyenMfor Exev. Ficinus has “tn auibns 
et in qttbs uti deceat,” as if he hud filled out the sense from his own head, 
in consequence of some defect in his MS. 
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Soe. jun. To that, which rules over the arts of persuasion 
and discourse. 7 

‘Guest, But this, as I think, will not be any other than the 
power of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. You have spoken most beautifully, 

. Guest. Thus then the science of the orator appears to have 
been very rapidly separated from that of the statesman, as 
being another species, but subservient to this. 

‘Soc. jun. Yea. 

[43.] Guest. But what on the other hand must we con- 
. edive respecting this power ? 

Soc. jun. What power ? 

Guest. (Respecting) that, by which we are to war with 
each of those against whom we may have chosen to wgr. 
ne shall we say that this power is without axt or with 
art 

Soc. jun. And how can we conceive that power to be with- 
out art, which the general’s art and all warlike operations put 
into practice ? 

Guest. But must we consider that power, which is able and 
skilful in deliberating, whether we ought to engage in war, or 
separate peaceably, as diffurent from this, or the same with it ? 

Soc. jun. 'To those following™ the preceding (reasoning) it 
is of necessity different. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, assert that this (the art of de- 
liberation) rules over that (which carrics on war), if we 
understand in a manner similar to what has been advanced 
before ? 

Soe. jun. So I say. 

Guest. What power then shall we endeavour to show as 
the mistress of the whiole art of war, so terrible and mighty, 
except the truly kingly science ? 

. jun. None other. 

Guest. We must not then lay down the scitnce éf general- 
ship as that of the statesman, of which the former is the min- 
istering assistant. 


*® In éropévorory, an Ionic form, inadmissible in an Attic writer, évi- 
dently lies hid éropkvorg yy. We find indeed in p. 291, A. § 30, robrorow 
artpors, where it is easy to read rdfovrac 7’ éripore. Stalbaum refers to 
Zeller in Commentat. de Legg. Platon. p. 87. But I suspect yolhiig more 
is to be found there than what Matthie has stated in Gr. Gr. § 69. 7. 
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Soc. jun. It is not reasonable. . 

Guest. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges, | 
who judge rightly. . a 

Soc. jun. By all means. * 

Guest. Is it then capable of doing any thing more than merely 
judging resp@cting compacts, when, having received from 4 
king the lawgiver, whatever has been laid down as legal, and 
looking both to those, and to what has been ordained to be just 
and unjust, it exhibits its own peculiar virtue, of never being 
overcome by certain bribes, or fear, or pity, or any other™ 
hatred, or love, so as to be willing to settle mutual accusa- 
tions contrary to the ordonnance of the legislator. i 

Soc. jun. The employment of this power is nearly nothing 
else,“8 than what you have mentioned. 

“Guest.,We find then, that the strength of judges is not 
kingly, but the guardianship of the laws, and ministering to - 
the kingly science. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. ae 

Guest. This also must be understood by him, wlto looks 
into all the aforesaid sciences, that the statesman’s science has’ 
not appeared to be one of them. For it is not meet for the 
truly kingly science to act itself, but to rule over those able , 
to act ; since it knows that the commencement and progress *- 
of things of the greatest consequence in states depends on. 
opportunity 2? and the want of it; but it is the province of the 
other sciences to do as they are ordered. aa 

Sde. jun. Right ? 

Guest. Hence, since the sciences which we have just now 

* On the pleonastic use of dAXo¢, whicl# Stalbaum renders “ moreover,” 
various scholars, quoted in his note, have produced various instances. But 
in all of them it were casy to show, that there is some error hitherto un- 
noticed. Here Ficinus has omitted @AAnc. Plato wrote dAAorg ExOpag, 
** enmity to others.’’ For nouns of anger govern a dative. See my note: - 
on, isch. Suppl. 125, and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173, 264, 313. - 

%..Ficin. hag “‘ Non aliud certe quam,” which leads to Ove GAX’ }—in 
lieu of Obe d\Aa oxeddy. 

* Ficinus translates ry dpy yy re xai dour by “ principium et pro- 


gressum.”’ De Geer, in Diafrib. de Politic. Platon. Printip. p. 144, wished’ 
to read pwny. Stalbaum defends dppijy, and renders it “ aggressionem,’? .. 
attack. Wnt in. that case he should have applied ray peylorwy to per- . 


sons and not to things. With regard to the sentiment, we may compare 


the proverb that ‘‘ opportunity makes the thief." Some however ‘would: 
preder Perhaps to translate “since it knows that the power and dzitvaird’ : 
movement nf the greatest men.in states—" : S ae a eae 


4 a” ter 
a a “apa ai s 
Bee see hE RED ey 
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discussed, neither rule over each other nor themselves, but 
that each is occupied with a certain proper employment of its 
own, they have justly obtained according to the peculiar- 
ity of their actions a peculiar name. 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

‘ Guest. But we having rightly comprehended its power 
under an appellation in common, should, it seems, most justly 
call that the science of the statesman, which rules over all 
these and takes care of the laws, and of every thing relating 
to the state, and weaves all things together most correctly. 

- Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[44.] Guest. Are we then willing to go through this science 
at present, according to the pattern of the weaving art, since 
all the genera pertaining to a state have become manifest 
to ug? ° 

Soe, jun. And very much go. 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, define what is the kingly 
entwining, and what, after entwining, is the web it produces 
for us. * ‘ 

Soc, jun. It is evident. 

Guest. It jias become necessary, as it appears, to show forth 
a thing really difficult. : 

Soc. jun. It must however be told by all means. * 

Guest. For that a part of virtue differs in a certain man- 
ner from a species of virtue, is a point that may be very easily 
attacked by those, who contend in discourses against the opin- 
, Jons of the many. 

Soc. jun. I do not understand you. 
Guest, (Think) again in this way.° For I suppose you 
consider fortitude to be one part of virtue. 
Soc. jun. Entirely so. 
Guest. And that temperance is different indeed from for- 
titude, but tliat this is also a part of what that is likewise. 
¢ Soc. jun. Yes. (f 
Guest, On these points then we must dare to unfold 4 cer- 
tain marvellous discourse. 
Sac. jun. Of what kind ? 
Guest. That they have after a certain manner very grently 


‘ 


‘ 


La 


* Stalbaum supplies the ellipse by 'AAX’ Gos wade tdwpev fers 
» tg Neindorf, on Bophist. Dp. 262, i. tre dé opexpoy bon Hae hae 
“ Sip forte intelliges.”” a. 
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an enmity with each other, and are of an opposite faction in 
many of the things that exist.3! 

Soc. jun, How say you? 

Guest. An assertion by no means usual. For all the parts 
of virtue are said to be friendly to each other.* 

Soc. jun. ¥ea, 

Guest. Let us consider then, applying very closely our 
mind, whether this is so without exceptiun,®* or whether 
rather any part of them differs from their kindred. 

Sog. jun. Inform me how we are to consider. 

Guest. In all sugh things as we call beautiful, it is proper 
to investigate, but we refer them to two species contrary to * 
each other. 

Suc. jun. Speak more cleirly. 

Guest. Of acutencss then and swiftness, cither in bodies or 
rund, or of the throwing out the voice, when such things exist 
themselves or in their resemblances, such as music and paint- 
ing by imitating exhibit, have you ever been a praiser yourself, 
or, being not® present, have you heard another person praig-' 
ing any one of these things? 

Soc. jun. How not ? . 

Guest. Do you likewise remember after what manner they 
do®’ this in each of these cascs ? 

4 In this speech Ficinus has omitted the Latin for the Greek words 
ed pada aud oraow évarriay, either because they were not, in his MS. or 
rejected as unnecessary. - 

% Ficinus has “ amicitia vinciri dicuntur,” as if he had found in his 
MS. cbvdera a@AAHAoiC—Atyerar grdig mstead of oby O4—pikea : Where 
obv $1) have not an atom of meaning. 

3 Sv Stalbaum translates here and elsewhere a rAa0y. 

™ Tiere Stulbaum has inserted re aller éere from the conjecture of 
Heindort. 

8 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; which I confess I do not 
understand, even though Stalbaum says that by a change of construction 
the demonstrative pronoun afra is put for the relative @, I could have 
undorstov« a aense to this effect—* In all things, such as we say are bean- 
tiful, it is mect to Meck, whether there are two species, which we place 
upposito to each other—”’ in Greek, ’Ev roig iumact xp Enreiv, doa add 
y eivat Abyopev, ef tore Oto Cy), & i rideuev ivavria adAHAoey edn, in- 
aad ward pev Aéyoper cic Sho 0 abrd rifepev— a 

8 F carinot understand tire ddAou vhs can nor could Ficinus, 1, sys- 
pect, who has omitted wapdv. J have therefore translated as if ob had 


dropt out after &U0ov. 
. Stalbaum explains pier by “they praise,” and so Ficinus, “leu. | 
dant.? *" ; 


+ ‘ 
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Soc. jum. By no means. 

Guest. Shall I then be able to point out to you through 
words, as I hav my mind? : 

Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. You seem to think a thing of this kind easy. Let 
us consider it then in genera somewhat contrary. For i 
many actions, and oftentimes on gach occasion, when we 
admire the swiftness, vehemence, and acuteness of thought, 
body, or voice, we praise them, and at the same time employ 
one of the appellations of manliness. 

Soc, jun. How so? 

Guest. We say it is acute and manly, swift and manly, and 
in a similar manner vehement :* and, universally, by applying 
the name which I say is common to all these natural qualities, 
we praise them. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But what, have we not often praised in many ac- 
tions “the species of quict production ?* 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

+ Guest. Do we not then, in saying the contrary to what 
(we did) about them, say this ?4! 

Soc. jun. Tow so? : 

Guest. As‘? we speak on each occasion of things done 
quietly and moderately as regards the mind, and admire them ; 
and as regards actions, slowly and softly ; and further as re- 
apects voice, smoothly and gravely, and of all rhythmical 
movement, and the whole of music which makes use of slow- 






% Of the absurdity of thus uniting rai moAXdeg ixdorore, Ficinus 
seems to have been aware, At all events he has omitted those words. 
I suspect, however, that Plato wrote, wodAai¢ woAdAame cal rayoc 
cai opodpornra—Xiyouey ixadorore—For thus éxaorore is perpetually 
united to verbs of speaking, as may be scen in Ast’s Lexicon Platon., 
while iy sroAXai¢ wodAdKe is supported by woAAaKig—iy wrodAaic a 
little below. 

8% Ficinus has, “‘vehemens et forte,’”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
kai apodpdy cai avdpsiov, not cai opodpdy woadrwe. 

. 4 Stalbaum remarks that this is said for ‘“‘ the species of things 
produced in quietness.” 

‘1 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, “ Non contrariis in hac 
atque in illis laudibus utimur ?”’ 

_® Boch Ast and Stalbaum would expunge ‘O¢, as being morely a repe- 
re in be A the preceding wag. They should have suggested eitecr 
Dirwe’ or "O8". 
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ness opportunely, do we not assign to all thes¢’ the appellation 
ef the moderate, ahd not of-the manly? ~~ - me 
" Side. jun. Most assuredly. 7 
Guest. But when, on the other hand, both these take place 
uhsegsoriably,? we then in turn blame each of them by their 
nani, distributing (them) back to their opposites.“4 


5 


cad 


® ‘Soc. jun. How 80? 

Gilde By calling things that are and seem (to be) more 
#epete, and quick, and harsh than is seasonable, by the names 
me insglent and mad; but those that are more slow and soft, 
Ry the names of) timid and slothful. And for the most part , 
mearly we find that these, and the moderate and manly natures, 
Maving like hostile species obtained by lot their respective 
Stations*> opposite to each other, never mingle together in 
actidhs akgut things of this kind; and still further we shall 
see, if we pursue (the inquiry) diligently,“ that they, who 
possess these in their souls, are at variance with each other. — 

[45.] Soe. jun. Where do you say? 

Guest. In all the points which we have just now mentioned," 
and, it is: likely, in many others. For I think that, on ac- 
count of their alliance with cach," by praising some things 
as their.own property, but blaming the things of those who | 
differ, as being foreign, they stand in great enmity with each 
other and on account of many things. 

Soe. jun. They nearly appear to do so. . i 

Guest. This difference then between these species is a kind 
of sport, But a disease the most banetul of all others hap- 
pens to states about things of the greatest consequence. 








*® All the MSS. read absurdly dxépaia. Ficinus has “ opportunitatem 
—non servant.” From which Stephens elicited dxa:pa. 

“ This is the only version [ can give to iwi ravayria wddwy arové- 
povrec, Ficinus omits arovéporrec, in which the whole difficulty lies. 

* Stalbaum renders dvaXayotoag ordotw by “ seditionem sortitas.” 
But no person or thing cou!d be said to have obtained by lot a sedition. 
There is here, I ealpect, an allusion to the three powers of matter, | 
called respectively, the creative, the conservative, and the destructive, » 
each heving ite allotted station ;° and on which was founded some un-'.. 
known boys’ game. ; eee 

-® With a perversity of judgment, to be found only in a stickler for the... 
received text, Stalbaum rejects exovdg, furnished by the very MSS, whieh. 
he elsewhere: follows, almost. to the very letter, and supported bv-" dilix~ 
genter’” in. Ficinus, as Winckelmann was the first to remark. 

@ Ficinits has “ utrique pro nature sute convenientia.” °- 

VOL, Fis’ t 
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Soc. jun. About what things are you speaking ? 
"Guest. About the whole form of living, as it is reasonable 
I should. For they who are pre-eminently well-ordered ate 
always prepared to live a quiet life, themselves by themselves, 
managing only® their own concerns, and so associating with 
al] at home, and being ready, in like manner, to be at peace, 
after a certain fashion, with foreign states; and through this 
desire, more unseusonable than is fitting, when they are doing 
that which they wish, they become unconsciously unwar- 
like, and affect the young men in a similar manner, and 
e become ever the prey of parties attacking ; of whom in 
not many years themselves, their children, and the whole 
city, often unconsciously, instead of being free, become the 
slaves. 
Soc. jun. You speak of a severe and terrible suffering. 
Guest. But what are they, who incline more to manliness? 
Do they not incite their own cities ever to some warfure, 
through a desire more vehement than is becuming of such a 
kind of lifes and thus standing in hostile array against many 
and powerful (nations), either entirely destroy their own 
country, or place it in slavery under the power of their foes ? 
Soc, jun. This too is the case. 
Guest. How then shall we not say, that in these cases both 
these genera have ever against each other the greatest enmity 
“and array ?* 
Soc. jun. It can never be that we should say no. 
Guest. Wave we not then found out, what we were con- 
sidering at the bgginning, that certain parts of virtue differ 
ach other naturally, and that they likewise 
cause those, wh possess them, to do the same? 
Soc. jun. ‘Yhey nearly sppear (to do so). 
us handle again this too. 
[46.] Soc. jun. What? « 
Guest. Whether any one 4 the eciencey that bring things 


4 By reading pévoy for pdyo, we can get rid of the objection started 
by Valckenacr on Hippol. 785, agpinst airoi xa6’ abrode poves. It iy 
good Greck to say, avric xa’ abroy, or pévog nal’ abroy, or abrig 
wévoc, but not abrdg nad’ abrdv povog. In Rep. x. p. 604, A., bray 
iv donpig pévog abrog cal’ avrdy yiyynrat, the povog is evidently an 
interpretation of abrég caf’ abroy 

* Although erdow seems to be supported by d:akaxotege ordciw a 
little above, yet here it is quite spperfluous. 
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together, does compose any act of its works,®° although it 
showld be the vilest, willingly from things evil and useful? 

Or does every scienée always reject things evil to the 
utmost of its power, and receive such as are apt and useful ? 
and that from these, both similar and dissimilar, it does, b 

collecting all into one, fabricate one certain power and form 

Soc, jun.. How not? 

” Guest. .The statesman’s science, when it really exists ac- 
cording to nature, will never willingly form a state composed 
of good and bad men; but it is very evident, that it will first 
examine by means of play;°! and, after the examination, it 
will hand over to such as are able to instruct and to minister 
to this very purpose, itself conmauding and presiding, just as 
the.weaving art presides over tle wool-combers, *2and those 
who prepare the rest of the materials for weaving, and fol- 
lowing them up, gives its orders and stands over them, point- 
ing out to each to complete their work, such as it comceives 
to be fitted for its own putting togcether.** 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. In the very same way the kingly science appears to 
me to keep to itself the power of the presiding art, and not to: 
permit all, who instruct and rear up according to law, to practise 
aught, except what any one would, by working out a manner 
suited to its own temperament, effect; and this alone it ex- 
horts them to teach; but thuse who are unable to communicate 
a@ manner manly and moderate, and whatever else tends to 
virtue, and through the force of a depraved nature are im- 
pelled to ungudliness, and insolence, and injustice, it casts 


® Sucha union of rodypa and fpywy, is, I believe, not to be found elsé- 
where. Ficinus has‘ opus aliquod suum,” as if his MS. omitted épywr. 
+! Stalbaum, adopting wacéeg from tiftecn MSS., explains it by sayin 
that Plato cousidered that the disposition of boys was to be first ascertaine 
in their sports. But the mention of buys could not be omitted. Oppor- 
tunely then two M§S. offf watdia, “children.” But as the subject of, 
the examination ought to be stated, something it is evident has dropt out, 
Ficinus has “ immo disciplina unumquemque primum eraminabit.” Pere 
haps Plato wrote radia marge, “children by their sports.” ge 
29 Hieinus has exhibited the whole of this passage in an abridged ant 
somewhat better form-——“ ceterisque lanificii preparationibus presidet! 
talia pra¢ipiens singulis, qualia ad texturam suam conducere arbitratur.” 
* Stalbaum has adopted drwOoupévouc in lieu of darwOotpera from-& 
solitary MS. It wag so written however in the MS. of Ficinys, as shows. 
by his yeruion, ‘‘ qui—ad cal eleanor as ioral aur ee! a 
Ne er ee nen: re oa 
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out, ‘onhishing them with death and aad and the greatest 
of dishonours. 

ey onic This is said to be the case. 

; ¢. But those who wallow in ignorance and have a very 
‘abject spirit, it yokes to the race of slaves. 

Soc, jun. Most right. 

Guest. With respect to the rest however, whose natures 
meeting with instruction are sufficient to reach ™ to what -is 
high-minded, and to receive through art a commingling with 
each other, of these it considers such, as incline more to man- 

“liness, to have a firnmess of conduct like the strong thread in 
the web; **but such (as incline) more to a well-ordered con- 
duct (it considers) as making use (of a thread) supple and soft, 
and, according to the simile (from weaving), suited to a thinner 
sta; 85 and it endeavours to bind and weave tagether the 


‘natures inclining in a contrary direction from each other in 


some such manner— 

Soc. jun. In what manner? 

Guest. “In the first place, according to the alliance having 
fitted together the eternal part of their soul with a divine 
bond ; and after that the divine (portion) that produces life 
with human—*6 

[47.] Soc. jun. Why again have you said this ? 

Guest. When an opinion really true exists with firmness in 
the soul, respecting the beautiful, and just, and good, and the 
contraries to these, I say that a god-like (opman) is produced 
in a divine genus.*? 


“ Ficinus has “ad generosum habitum—evehi,” as if he had found in 
‘his MS. either caOtxveioOat or kaQawrecOa, instead of caBicracGat. 

5585 Such is the only intelligible translation I can give to the elliptical 
and technical language of the original. 

%_§ Such is the literal version of the Greek text; where I confess 


’ Tem utterly in the dark. For I cannot understand why ‘the middle voice, 


Euvappogapévn, is here used instead of thdMactivegnor what is the verb 
required to complete the sentence, nor how Seopott can be sugplied after 
dvOpwrivore ; nor in what way decyevég and Zwoyevic could be, as they 
seem'to be here, opposed to each other. Ficinus has “ Primo. quidein 
secundum cognationis naturam, anime ipsorum partem, que sempiterne 
generationis est, divino vinculo nectit; post divinam autem iam, que 
animalis nature est, humanis.” 

* Here again I must leave for.others to understand what is.quite be- 


“Gand ‘my comprehension. Stalbaum "TP Pty, lntonded by mended” yived't fainrg 


is aie. ric oxic emer Biers But aoe rama 2 ey 10, what 
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’ Soe. jun. It is proper it should. 

Guest. Do we not know that it befits the statesman aud a 
good legislator alone to be able, with the discipline of the 
kingly science, to effect this very thing in those who take 
properly a share in instruction, and whom we have just now 
mentioned ? 

Soc. jun. This igggg 

Guest. But-the Sai, Socrates, who cannot accomplish a 
thing of this ki Pmust by no means call by the names 
now sought fa 









feat right. 

Guest. Wit then? Is not a manly soul, when it lays hold 
of a truth of this kind, rendered mild? and would it not be 
wilting in the highest degree to partake of things just? But 
not shariffg it, will it not incline rather to a certain savage 
nature ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, does not that, which is a part of a well- 
ordered nature, after receiving these opinions, become truly 
moderate and prudent, at least in a polity? But when it has 
not partaken of the things we are speaking of, does it not ob- 
tain most justly some disgraceiul reputation for stupidity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Must we not say that this entwining and binding 
together of the evil with themselves, and ot’ the good with the 
evil, can never become stable, and that no science will ever 
employ it with any serious care on such as these ? 

Soe. jun. For how can it? 

Guest, But that in those alone, who have been born with 
noble manners from the first, and cducated according to 
nature, tis (bond) is naturally implanted through the laws ? 
and fon @iese too there is a remedy through art; and, as we 
said before, that this is the more divine bond of the parts of 
virtue which ar naturally®® dissimilar, and tending to con- 
traries? 

‘Soc. jun. Most true. » nant 

Guest, Since then this divine bond exists, there is scarcely 


could-induce him to put down words not necessarily conveying such &. 

meaning? =. ; : ; arr 
‘® Inatead of picewg Stalbaum would read gas, with Stephens, who 

got the idea fromthe version of Ficinus, “natura contrariérum.”: 
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any difficulty in either understanding the other bonds which 
are human, or for a ‘person understanding to bring them tu a 
completion. 
oc. jun. How so? And what are these bonds? 

Guest. Those of intermarriages and of a communion of 
. children, and those relating to private® betrothals and 

espousals. For the majority are in these matters not properly 

bound together for the purpose of begetting children. 

' Soc. jun. Why ? ' 

Guest. The pursuit of wealth and power on such occasions 
evho would seriously blame, as being worthy of notice ? 

Soc. jun. It is not. 

[48.] Guest. But it will be more just to speak of those, 
who make the genera®! the object of their care, should they 
do any thing not according to propriety. 7 
« Soc. jun. It is at least reasonable. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all act from right reason, but 
pursue a life easy for the present; and through their hugging 
those similar to themselves, and of not loving those that are 

‘dissimilar, they give up themselves for the greatest part to 
an unpleasant feeling. 

Soc. jun. How so? : 

Guest. They that are well-ordered seek after manners like 
their own, and as far as they can marry from amongst such ; 

. and on the other hand send away to them their own daughters 
-:to be married. In the same manner acts the genus that de- 
lights in manliness, while going in the pursuit of its own 
nature; whereas it is requisite for both the genera to do en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Soc. jun. How, and on what account ? 

Guest. Because manliness, having been propagated, un- 
mixed for many generations with a temperate nature, is 
* 5 JT cannot understand here idiag, “ private,’”’ as if there were ever public 
betrothals. Ficinus exhibits a remarkable variationg‘‘ Conjugia inquam 
maris et feminz ad filiorum procreationem. Plurimi enim circa hasc tum 
accipicndo tum dando aberrant.” 

© Such is the version of the Greek, with the exception of the words ri 

kai befure ric dy, which I cannot understand; nor could Ficinus, who 

has omitted them. One MS. has reva—another omits rz. There issome 

error here. ee ee ca a, Wa ae oe 

' _ %' Wtalbaum, uncertain to what #0 .yivy can be. applied, would ‘read 

80, referring that word to the varieties of disposition, mentioned just 
5. we bee « . 
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naturally at thé beginning blooming with strength, but in the 
end bursts out altogether into madness. 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. On the other hand, a soul very full of modesty, ‘and 
unmixed with manly boldness, when it has been propagated 
in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes un- 
seasonably sluggish, and at last perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. jun. And this also is likely to happen. 

Guest. I have said that it is not difficult to bind together 
these bonds,™ the fact being that both genera have one opinion 
respecting things beautiful and good. For this is the one 
and entire work of kingly weaving, never to suffer moderate 
manners to subsist apart from such as are manly ; but, placing 
boty in the same shuttle, to bring out from them a web 
smooth, @md, ax it is said, well-woven, by means of similar 
opinions, and honours, and dishonounrs, and glories, and the 
interchange of pledges,"! and to commit over to these in com- 
mon the offices in the state. 

Soe. jun. How? 

Guest. Wherever there happens to be a need of one 
governor, by choosing a president who possesses both these 
(manners); but where (there is need) of more than one, by 
mingling a portion of both of then. For the manners of 
temperate governors are very cautious, just, and conserva- 
tive; but they are in want of a certain sourness, and a sharp 
and practical daring. 

Soc. jun, These things also appear so to me. 

Guest. On the other hand, manliness is with respect to 

® Ficinus has “ Eis, ut dixinns, lizamentis vincire utraque hominum 
enera facile possumus,” which is, what the Greek is not, intelligible. 
erhaps Plato wrote Tovroic (y) roig Cuapoig—Euvdsiv rw yen, imapgavre 
rov—play xe appdripa Cékav—i. ¢. “ With these bonds—to bind the 
two genera, after they have begun to have both one opinion.” For thus 
we get rid of the strange us” of ¥maptayrog, thus found absolutely in the 
sense of existing. ; 3 
% Ficinus correctly omits d6%ai¢: which, if it means “ glories,”’ is al- 
most synonymous with rmaic; if ‘ opinions,” with dpodokiarc. On the 
other hand, the oldest MS. omit dzipiarc, which Ficinus renders “ vitue - 
perationes.”* i 
+ Such is Stalbaum’s version of dunpeiwy ixddcemy. But eee | 
te in Greek dyvridome or iridoog. In éedoceoty there is evidently an al- 
lusion ‘to the “ giving in marriage’ mentioned above. Hence Figinys has , 
* ner alterna conjugia.”” There is however some deep-seated disorder 
here, which only » bold conjecture will be able to cure. ae : 


n 
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justice and caution rather deficient in those virtues; but it 
has pre-eminently in actions a daring. It is however im- 
possible for all things pertaining to states, both of a private and 


A 


mublic nature, to well exist, unless both of these are present. 
\.,., Soe, jun. How not? 
‘Guest. Let us say® then that this is the end of the web of 
the statesman’s doing, (so as for him) to weave with straight- 
- weaving the manners of manly and temperate men, when tha 
kingly science shall by bringing together their common life, 
through a similarity in sentiment and friendship, complete the 
emost magnificent and excellent of all webs, *[so as to be 
common, |®7 and enveloping all the rest in the state, both 
slavés and free-men, shall hold them together by this texture, 
and, as far as it is fitting “for a state to become prosperous, 
shall rule and preside over it, deficient® in that point not 


one jot. 

Soc. jun. You have brought, O guest, most beautifully, on 
the other hand, the characters of the king and statesman to 
a finish. ; 


6 From the letters rd pév, which Stalbaum has cancelled, as if they 
had dropped from the clouds, Ast most happily elicited (raydéy, the very 
word requisite to complete the sense, 

* Stalbaum has improperly adopted gapiv, with his three best MSS., 
in Eeu of paper. 

$787 ‘T’o the words within brackets, in Greek dor’ eivat kowvdy, Ast, 

‘whom Stalbaum follows, first objected; for he probably saw that they 
“were omitted by Ficinus. They ought not however to be rejected en- 
tirely, but inserted a little above, by reading—Tovro 0% ro rédog, ipao- 
paroc we ev0ordokig Evprdakiy, yiyvecOat dapev roditinijg mpakewe, 
gr’ elvat kowdv To Tey dvdptiny Kai cwhpbywy 490, Ordrav—i. e. 
““Let us say then that this is the end, as of a garment woven by a 
straight weaving, of the statesman’s working, so that the manners of manly 
and moderate men may be in common.” To get, however, at this sense it 
wag requisite to retain the old reading, EupaAaxdy, for which Stalbaum 
has from his three best MSS. substituted EvpaXéxery, to the destruction 
alike of sense and syntax, and to insert we after ipaguaroc. 

#98 Ficinns has more intelligibly, “ut nihil preetermittat eorum, qum, 
quoad fieri potest, beatam efficiunt civitatem.”’ 

& In lieu of ad, which has no meaning here, one MS, has a», which 
would Jead to 8}, as shown by Porson in Miscellan. Crit. p. 182,‘ Unless 
indeed it be said with Stalbaum that the concluding speech is to be as 
signed to the elder Socrates; who would thus be sean to..praige this 

| Bidtogue at its end, as hé'does at its commencement the Sophist : which 
‘A’ Signed to have taken place on the same day as this, and of whith the 
Statesman is merely the continuation. ©. 
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Prato having on various occasions, and especially in the Sophist 
and Statesman, applied some of the phenomena of language to the 
ilugtration of his argument on questions relating to Dialectics, and 
Moral an@@Political Philosophy, has in this Dialogue entered more 
at length on so much of the same subject, as is connected with the 
origin of words in the case of persons, acts, and things. 

To this step he was probably led by finding that the Sophists, 
whom he every where opposes with reason and ridicule united, and 
whom he hunted down with all the ardour of a philos&phical Nim- 
rod, were generally the followers of the school of Parmenides or 
Heracleitus. Of thesc, the former asserted that all the phanomena 
of existence could be explained on the principle, that all things are 
ever at rest; the latter on the contrary principle, that every ‘thing 
is in motion. To prove then that both were equally wrong, Plato 
had recourse to the phenomena of language. For as they formed 
a part of things in cxistence, the supporters of those theories ought 
to be able to explain, why certain names were given to certain per- 
sons, acta, and things. And so, it would seem, Protagoras did in 
reality attempt to do in that part of his work under the title of 
’"Ad0aa (Trath), which was [epi rig ray évopdrwy do8drnrog (On - 
the propriety of named), as Stalbaum has suggested ; and so too, I 
suspect, did Euthyphron, in his philosophical poem called Moica. 
dukdvogoe, where the doctrines attributed to Orpheus were developed ; 
and from whence Proclus probably obtained the quotations from 
the : Orphic. poems, to be found in his Commentaries on the Cratylus - 
and Parmenides. For such was the elasticity of the Greek language," 
that sarin pias apparently the least suited to verse, were treated in 8° 

metrical. form ;.25 is shown by the fragments of — Bar: 
menides, and of ‘Epicharmus the philosopher. = 
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But as the reasons, by which the Philosophical Etymologista 
arrived at their conclusions, were little satisfactory to Plato, he 
probably thought, that to prove the absurdity of their theories, it 
was only requisite to carry out their principles to the fullest extent. 
He therefore amused himself with bringing forward some proper 

‘ Names, and nouns appellative, and a few verbs, which he pretends 
to explain on their own principles. But this is done in a manner 
80 utterly ridiculous, as to exhibit its own refutation on its very 

. face ; but with an air so crave, that Payne Knight said it was difficult 
to decide whether Plato was in jest or in earnest. So successfully 

"indeed has the mystification been carried on, that, as stated by Stal- 
baum, while Menage and Ticdemann believed Plato to be speaking 
seriously his real sentiments, Garnier and Tennemann perceived 
that he was playing his usuai part of an ironical philosgpher.“For 
the etymologies are not only at variance with all the well-ascer- 
tained principles of the Greek language, but they are supported by 
arguments one ¢an hardly believe to be other than, as in the case 
of the Hippias Major, the broadest caricature of those brought for- 
ward. by therpersons, whom it was Plato's intention to ridicule. 

To preserve however his assumed character the better, Plato pre- 
tends to account for his ignorance of the origin of some words 
by saying, as probably did some of the Pscudo-philosophical Ety- 
mologists of his day, and as their counterparts of the present time do 
certainly, that to the East we must look for the solution of many 
difficulties connected with this inquiry; as if any person, acquainted 
with all the dead and living languages of the whole world, could 
arrive at the origin of words, unless he could tell—what, I suspect, 
-Prodicus or some other of the philosophers, whom Plato had in 
mind, attempted to do—what was the origin of each letter, and 
why they- had a certain form, and how that form was connected 
with the sound of each, and how they came-to follow each other in 
a certain order. It was not then without reason that Plato con- 
cluded the Dialogue by saying, that the quesfion was one of so 
intricate @ nature, as to require much furthet consideration; as 
it was impossible to prove in all cases that the names of persons, 
things, and acts were originally given with reference to the in- 

_herent nature of the objects represented. by them, or fram the 
efprice of one person, or the agreement of many. © 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 


HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


HERMOGENES. 


[1.] Arg you willing then that we should communicate 
our, discourse to Socrates here ? 

Crat. If it seems good to you. 

Herm, Cratylus here, O Socrates, says that there is a pro- 
priety of appellation naturally subsisting for every thing that 
exists ; and that this name is not, what certain persons conven- 
tionally callit, while they articulate with a part of their specch ; 
but that there is a certain propriety of names, naturally the same 
both among the Greeks and all Barbarians. I ask him then’ 
whether Cratylus is his true name, or not. He confesses it is. 
What then is the (true name) ut Socrates? He replies, So- 
crates. In the case of all other persons then, said I, is not 
that the name of each, by which we call him? Your name, 
says he, is not Hermogenes, although all men call you so.! 
And upon my putting a question, and being very desirous 
to know what he means, be doves not state any thing dis- 
tinctly, but uses¢dissimulation towards me, and a feint, as 
if he had some thoughts in his own mind, which, should ba, 
as being conversant with the subject, be willing to state: 
clearly, he would cause me to agree with him, and to say: 

1 “ Critylia,” says Stalbaum, * denies that Hermogenes was eorrectly:, 
so called. For Hermogenes was neither wealthy nor eloquent, as #hown.. 
by § 3 and § 54.” ae 
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what’ ‘fe does himself. [2.] If thea you can by any means 
unfold by guessing this oracular language of Cratylus, I at 
‘very ‘gladly hear you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I 
would much more gladly hear about the propriety of names, 
: in“what way the matter seems to stand to you. 
‘*"Soe. O Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus,? there is‘an old 
proverb, that beautiful things are somehow difficult to learn.® 
Now the learning relating to names happens to be no small 
affair. If however I had heard that exhibition of Prodicus 
valued at fifty drachms,* by which he who heard might h&ve 
“ been instructed, as he himself says, on this very point, no- 
thing would have prevented you from knowing immediately 
the truth respecting the propriety of names, But I never 
heard except the one for a single drachm.5 Hence I know 
not where the truth 1s on such-like points; but am“neverthe- 
less prepared to seek it along with you and Cratylus. [3.] 
But as to his telling you, that your name is not in reality 
Hermogenes, I suspect that in this he is, as it were,® scoffing 
at you; for he thinks, perhaps, that though covetous o* wealth, 
you have failed on each occasion in acquiring it.. But, as I 
just now said, it is hard to know such-like matters; by 
placing however (the arguments) in common, it is meet to 
consider whether the fact is as you say, or as Cratylus. 
Herm. In good truth, Socrates, although I have frequently 
_ disputed with this person and many others, I cannot be por- 
, Suaded that there is any other propricty of appellation, than 
. through convention and common consent. For to me it ap- 
pears, that the name, which any one assigns to a thing, is the 
proper one ; and that, if lie should even ‘change it, to another, 


2 Respecting this Hipponicus, Heindorf refers to Thucyd. iii. 91; 
Andocid. Orat. iv. p. 296; Plutarch, Alcibiad. p, 195; and Athenteus v. 
8 On this proverb, see the Schol. here, and Hesych. in Xadewd, 
i i n Plato alludes jn Charmid. § 24, and 







5 From this passage, a e Pseudo-Platonic’ dialogue called Axi- 
ochus, § 6, it has been inferred that Prodicus used to suit the price of 
his instructions to the purse of his pupils. Hence as-Socrates was a 
very te man, he could only get at the lectures given for & very low 
sum, and consequently of very little value. 

* T have trans lated & wowep as if it were worreptt, Ficinus las, * int non 
‘ a revera nomen Hermogenis, quod a — my eit, * either Yrom his 
wu head or the MS, before him. - 
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and call it no longer by the previous one, the iatter name will 
be no, less right than the former ; just as we are accustoméd 
to change the names of our servants, 7[and the-namé so 
changed is not the less proper than the one previously 
given];7 for to each thing there is no name naturally inhe- 
rent, but only through the law and custom of those who are 
wont so to call them. But, if the case is otherwise, I am 
ready both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, but 
from any other- person whatever. 

[{4.] Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you say sumething (to the 
purpose). Let us then consider, Is that the name ofa thing, 
which any one puts on each thing as its appellation ? ° 

Herm. To me it appears so. 

Soc. And this, whether a private person so calls it, or 
a state ? 2 « e 

Herm. So I say. 

Soc. What then, if I should give a name to whatever that 
exists, in such a manner, as to denominate that a horse, 
which we now call a man, and that a man, which we now 
call a horse, the name of man will, as regards the public, re- 


main to the same (object); but as regards the individual, the — 


name of horse? and on the other hand, as regards the in- 
dividual, the name of man, but as regards the public, the 
name of horse? Do you say so? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell ine then, do you say it is a thing, to speak true 
and false ? | 

Herm, I do. 

Soc. There will then be a discourse, one true but another 
false. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not that discourse then, which speaks of things 
as they are, be true; but that which (speaks of them) as BEY 
are not, false ? 

Herm. Yes. 


é 


(5.] Soc. ‘This then is possible,* to speak in a discourse of. 


things which are, and which are not. 


taf Cornarius was tho first to reject as spurious thé words tithih 


brackets; for ho doubtless saw they were omitted by Ficinus. a 
‘valaly defended by Heindorf and Stalbaum. 
 Heifid. explains "Kori dpa rodro, as if terw were nsgd we the 
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re 
., derm. ‘Entirely so. | 
;~ ‘Soe. Is the discourse, which is true, true as a whole, while 
.. t8' parts are not true? a 
. , Herm, No; but the parts are true likewise. 
_ Soc, But are the greater portions true, and the smaller, 
" ‘not? or are they all (true) ? 
‘ *' Herm. I think all. . 
Soc. Is there any part of a discourse, of what you are 
’ ‘speaking, smaller than a naine? 
Herm. No. This is the smallest of all. 
Soc. And the name is said to be a part of a true dis- 
course ? 
Herm. Yes. 
Soc, And it is, as you say, true. 
flerm. Yes. 
‘Soc. But is not the part of a false discourse false ? 
Herm. I say so. 
Soc. It is then permitted to call a name true and false, 
since (we can call) a discourse so. 
Herm. How not? 
Soc. Is that, which each person says is the name of a 
thine, the name of each thing ? 
Herm. Yes. : 

Soc. Will there be as many names to a thing, as any per- 
gon assigns to it? and at that time, when he assigns them ? 
4 [64] Herm. I have no other propriety of appellation, So- 
erates, than this; that I should call a thing by one name, 
‘which I assign to it, and you by another, which you (assign) 

to it. And after this manner, I sce that by each state, names 
" ‘are assigned individually, sometimes? to the same things, both 

by Greeks apart from!® the other Greeks, and by Greeks 
‘ apart from Barbarians. 


sense of Zveort. But in that case, as Heindorf confesyes, one would ex- 
pect rovro, ro—Né yer, although the article is omfitted in Euthyd, § 37, 
HW wai Eort rovro—tzediyEar, Had however Heindorf known that one 
MS. reads roir’ody for rovro, and another rg, perhaps he would have 
seen that Plato wrote drpoiy Adyy, i. e. “ by any discourse whatever.” 
® Buttmann’s emendation, éviore for iviowg, preserved by some MSS. 
after txaoratc, has been adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. 
‘© So Stalbaum translates rapa. I suspect, however that riot has dropt 
‘after the first"ZAAgqo, and waov after the second, to preserve thé balance 
* in the two parts of each sentence. . 
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. Soc. Come, let us see, Hermogenes, whether things that . 
are, appear to you to exist in such a manner, ! with resp ect 
to the peculiar essence of each,"! as Protagoras said, when he 
asserted that man was the measure of all things;!* (and)!3 
that things are to me, such as they appear to me; and that, on 
the other hand, they are to you such, as (they appear) to you; 
or do some of these seem to you to possess a certain stability 
of existence ? 

‘Herm. Already, Socrates, I have, through doubting, been 
led to this, which Protagoras asserts ;!4 but yet this does not 
perfectly appear to me to be the case. 

(7.] Soc. But what, have you ever been led to this, so that’ 
it never seemed to you that a man existed perfectly evil? 

Herm. Never, by Zeus! But I have often had this feel- 
ing,»s0 as to think, that there are some men, and very many 
too, profoundly wicked. 

Soc. But what, have there never seemed to you to be men 
very good ? 

Herm. Very few, indeed. ; 

Soc. Yet they have seemed to be? 

Herm. Yes, to me. 

Soc. How, then, do you establish this? Is it thus? That 
the very good are very prudent, and the very bad are very 
imprudent ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Is it possible then, if Protagoras speaks the truth, and 
this is the truth itself,'® that each'® thing is such, as it ap- 
pears to each one to be, fur some of us to be prudent, and 
some imprudent ? 

Nl! §o Taylor translates the Geock words (cig atray 9 obcia elvas 
ixaory, where I can discuver neither sense nor syntax; nor could 
Ficinus, as may be inferred from his version, “ut propria rerum apud 
rh Nas tad essentia sit,’ which to me is quite as unintelligible as the 

Teck. 

1% On this celebrated doctrine of Protaguras, see Theetet. § 23, and 
tho authors quoted @y Menage on Diogen. L, ix. 61. 

8 have translated as if cai had dropped out before we. - 

“4 Stglbaum vainly attempts tc expluin away the incorrect Greek iu the - 
words tvyrav0a—el¢ diep—Aéyee. There is some error here, which only 
@ bold critic would be able to correct. ! 

% Stalbaum conceives there is an allusion to a work of Protagoras 
under the title of “The Truth.” re 

“ Heindorf thinks that Ficinus found in his MS, iedor Seaora : for. 
his version is “ qualia quaque cuique videntur,”” _ at 


* 


: 
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e 8.) Herm, ;By no theans. ' 

Boe! And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to you, 
, that, ‘sinee prudence and imprudence exist, it-is not possible 

“for Protagoras to speak the truth entirely ; for one person will 
,mot in truth be more prudent than another, if that, whic 
1,geema to each one, is:to each one true. 

.'' Herm. It is 80. : 7 
'« Soe, I think however you will not, according to the theory 
‘of Euthydemus,"’ imagine that all things exist to all persons 
in a similar manner, and at the same time,'® and always; for 

| thus some persons would not be good, and others bad, if virtue 

‘and vice existed to all persons, and in a similar manner, and 
always inherent in all things. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Sog. If then neither all things exist similarly and at the 
same time, and always to all persons, !9nor each thing is what 
it seems to each person,!? it is evident that there are things, 
which possess themselves a certain firm existence of their 
own; and this not as regards us, nor by being drawn up- 
wards and downwards by us, through our imagination, ® but 
possessing of themselves their own existence, which is natur- 
ally theirs. i 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the case. 

9.] Soc. Will then the things themselves exist naturally 
in this manner, but their actions not in the same manner? or 

_are not their actions themselves one species of things ? 


. ™ This is the same person as he who is mentioned in the dialogue of 
' that name, where his theory is explained in § 55. 

__  Ficin. omits da, correctly if would seem, for it is not introduced 
inté the next sentence. But as it is repeated in the next speech of So- 
crates, perhaps cai dua ought to be inserted here before cat aei, or else 

‘ gua omitted again with Ficinus. 

_ #—!® So Taylor translated, as the train of ideas evidently requires. 
ythe Greek is literally, “ nor to cach person individually are each of 
“things existing.” Ficinus has, “ neque cuique proprium unumqnodque,”’ 

as if his MS. omitted with thirteen others rv dvrwy tort. 

24. I have translated as if the Greek were gAAd xa’ avrd rijy 

avray olciay byovra rep Tigucey—not abra mpdg rhw—parep, Which I 

cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose version is “sed secundum 

8¢ 1psas, quoad ipsarum essentiam, ut nature institiite sunt, pernisnentes,”” 

as.if he had found in his MS, évra instead of fyovra, in which ‘word the 
ie & difficulty lies; for it could not be taken here imtransitively, as 
~#hown ‘by the preceding abra abriy obotay. tyovra, ait yom mpo¢ 
eR gy obciay Exava: in Parmenid. § 15, apoted hy ; 
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Herm. They are perfectly-so. 
' Soe. Actions too are performed then according to their own 
aature, (and) not according to our opinion. As, for instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any of things existing, whether 
mist each (particular) be cut as we please, and with what we 
please? or if we should desire to cut any thing, 7! according 
to its nature of being cut, and with the (instrument) of which 
it is the nature to cut,?! shall we both cut and will some- 
thing more take place, and shall we do fhis rightly ?2 But if 
(we wish to act) contrary to nature, shall we (not) err, and 
‘effect nothing ? 

Herm. To me it appears so. 

Soc. If then we should attempt to burn any thing, we 
ought not to burn it, according to every opinion, but according 
to thitt which is thé right one; *%and this is in the way, in 

which each thing is by nature to be burnt and burn, and 
‘with what it is by nature.” 
Herm. It is so. 
10.| Soc. Are not thus too the rest of things? 
erm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not then to speak one of the things (called) actions ?. 

erm. Yes. 


131 All the MSS. have xara rijy giow——rod réipvev Te Kai tip- 
veoOas wei wiguce, nor has a single editor seen that the thing to be cut 
can alone have the nature to be cut, and the cutting instrument alone the 
nature to cut. Wisely then did Taylor omit the words répvew re cai. 
But he failed to see that ripvecy re should folluw q miguce, as I have 
translated, ‘ 

3.2% Others may, but I never will, believe that Plato wrote rapqppéx 
re-—cal dpQcicg xpakopuey rotro, as if the latier expression were not per- 
foctly superfluous after the former. He might indecd have written, and 
probably did, cai 6p@ig wpakonev rd wity, as opposed to odd’ tv apago- 
pty: while, as opposed to apyaprnodpecOa, common sense requires 
Terovpiy re evs 

41% Here again, in the place of a mass of nonsense, Plato wrote, I; 
suspect, something more fit to be read, to this effect, “And this is for, 
cack thing to be Sank in the way it is naturally, and with the material 
whith ‘naturally burng,”’—in Greek, abr dé tore rd, 9 ys wigurey, inae; 
row eaiseGat, cal, @ ye wiguce, eae: where I have substituted g ye ww. 
guce mnd:gys wiguee, partly with two MSS, instead of p imepucer shady: 
@ deregfeet; where the preposition is perfectly absurd, as Hermany, mighg'3 
nase remarked, who, in his book, De Emendand. Ration. Gre. Grama 
p.'202, and on. Eurip. Hee. 213, ed. pr., correctly objected to: the plat: 
perfects’ very ost ih. | wide Fs ee ree es 
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Soc. Whether'then does he, who speaks in the way he 


tifoks he onght to speak, correctly speak? “or, should he 
speak in the way in which it is the nature of things to speak 
‘and be spoken of, and with the instrument,™ ‘will be effect 
ae and speak; but if not, will -he err and effect‘ #o- 
se g , 
'.' erm. It appears to me it is thus as you say. a, 
' Soe. Is it not then a part of speaking to name a thing? 
For they who name a thing, speak the discourses.* 
Herm. Entirely so. . 
. Soc. Is it not then an action to name a thing? since te, 
‘speak about things was a certain action. 
_ Herm. Yes. 
Soc. But actions have appeared as existing not with respect 
to us, but as having a certain proper nature of theif ow. 
Herm. They have so. _ 
Soc. We must then give names to things, in the way and” 
by the instrument through which they exist in nature, *[to 
' name and be named, |” and not as we -please, if there is about 
to be an assent to what has been said before. And thus we 
shall do something more, and give a name, but otherwise not. 
Herm. It appears so to me. = 
[11.] Soc. Come then, say we that a thing which we 
~ Ought to cut, we ought to cut with something ? 


ea 


#4 Here again the Greek presents the same incorrect collocation of 
, words, as I have already noticed, and at variance with the natural flow 
of ideas, which is partially preserved in the version of Ficinus—“ an pd- 
_-fius quisquis ita dicat, ut natura ipsa rerum dicere dicique requirit ? et, 
‘quo matura exigit, eo et dicat, aliquid dicendo proficiet?” From whence 
“m it is easy to see that Plato wrote—idy piv, 9 miguct ta mpdypara déyeo- 
*Y Gas wai @ wigune AéyeCY—radbry Kai Tour Aéyp. ae 
-»° %— Heindorf considered the whole of this clause.as an interpelation. 
‘ For Agyover is not used by Plato, like gaci, without a nominative. Stal- 
‘baum, i defence of the omitted article, quotes, as Heindorf ‘had: done 
‘ hinteelf, Thucyd. vii. 69, owep racxover iv rotg tad bated éyooyv, But 
' there I have restored oi before tv, in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 107, ‘The 
. preceding however is not the only error here. Fomprovg Adéyoug is 
“perfectly unintelligible. Plato wrote, ai dvopdZewree yap ve of At yousi 
» Fou hébyov TH; ie, “For do not they, who name a thing, speak @ part of 


4 


4 disgourse.” . bce | 
yale a The words within brickets are evidently, ait interpolation. Op. 
i,. portunely then.does one of the three oldest MSS, dmit dvopdtuy re; aft 
AW another bal. svopdteatar, and a third évopaberr v2 walt daripdZanBen 
sre OMly in the margin, DO) aka ake oe oe 
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Herm, Certainly. 

Soc, And that what we ought to weave, we ought to wear 
with something ? And that what we ought to bore, we ought 
ta bore with sumething ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And what we ought to name, We ought to name by 
something ? 

Herm. It is 80, 

Soc. Now what is that with which we ought to bore ? 

Herm. An auger. 

Soc. And what (is that) with which (we ought to weave)? 

Herm. A. shuttle?” 

Soc, And what (is that) by which (we ouglit) to name? 

Herm, A name. 

Soc. ¥ou speak well. The name then is a certain instru- 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. If then I were to ask, What instrument is a shuttle ? 
(would you not answer, )* It is that with which we weave ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform with the shuttle? Do we 
not separate the warp and the wuof, which have been mixed 
together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not be able to speak in the same manner 
of an auger, and the other (instruments) ? 

Herv Entirely so. 

Soc. Can you in like manner speak of a name? Using 
the name ag an instrument, what do we perform by naming? 

Herm, I cannot tell. 

12.] Soe. Do we teach one another something, and dis- 
tinguish things as they are? 
erm, Entirely so. 
Soc. A name then is a kind of instrument to teach and 


7 Ficinus, uncerfhin how to translate xepxic, makes use of two words, 
“ radius pectenque.” : 
he words within lunes Taylor inserted from “ respondereg ”’ in 
the version of Ficinus. Stalbaum says that the apodosis is omitted, 
where ane would expect ob rodro dvd: Abyoug dv, as supplied by Hein. 
dorf, But why Plato should thus omt what is absolutely requisite for 
the sense, Stalbaum does not, for he could not, tell. I suspect thet losis 
has dropt out after @ repelZopev, ag 
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distinguish the (parts) of existence,” as a shuttle (does those) 
ofa webs en 
. Herm: Certainly. 


o 
fr -* 
4 


‘Soc. The shuttle is a weaving instrument? — 
Herm. How not ?° | 
. Soo. He who weaved then will employ a shuttle well;*\'nd 
‘by well; is meant in a weaver-like manner; and he 
teaches {will employ) a name well,.and by well, (is meant) 
a teacher-like manner. | 
-. erm. Certainly. 
o Soc. By the work of whom does the weaver employ pro-; 
perly the’shuttle, when he uses it? 
Herm. The carpenter. 
. Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pos- 
‘sesses that art ? © 
Herm. He (who possesses) the art? 
Soe. By the work of whom does the borer properly use 
tie auger, when he uses it ? , 
' Herm. The smith’s. 
Soc. Is then every one a smith, or he only who possesses 
that art? | 
. Herm. He (who possesses) the art. ‘° 
, Soc. Well then, by the work of whom does the teacher 

- eaploy a name, when he uses it? : 

».¢ Herm. Not even this can I tell.?! 

,. See. Nor can you tell even this, who has handed down to 
‘us the names which we use? 

' term. Not I. 

‘9 Boe, Does it not appear to you that custom® has handed 
down these? 

‘, + M's the genitive rijc oboiag cannot thus depend upon Sraxperucdy, 
‘Plaio wrote, i suspect, ra ovciac. For otherwise the article rov would 
be required before ipaoparog. : 

‘Fhe word “ well,” in Greek caddie, Cornarius was the fitet’ to see 
was wanting here; for he found “ recte utetur”’ in the version of }"icinus. 

.. 4! Heindorf says that in Odd? rodr’ yw, without Afyesy, there Js an al- 
Insian’ to Otwe yw Aye in § 11. But as the allusion wolld be too flistant, 
one would have expected rather Ob« Eyw, similar to Nescio” in Ficinus. 

* So Heindorf explains 4 vdpog, referring to vépep cal 1e rav—-ea- 

‘Nobvray in §,3, whom Stalbaum “follows. Bat instead, of b-wipoy, “a 
thing,” the train of reasoning evidently réquires 3 dvopitroObrijc, °'a 

eon,” as-is read. in MS, Gud. herd and elsewhere. “Besid eich nN 

APamton may be said to introduce & custom, bean ‘peatoely be said te 
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Herm. ¥t does. 

[13.] Soc. He then who ‘accion ee the work of tie: 
custom-introducer when he uses a name. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a custom- 
introducer, or he only who possesses that art? 

Herm. He (who possesses) that art. 

Soc. It ia not then the province of every man, Hermo- 
geries, to establish a name, but of a certain artificer of names 5 
and this, as it séems, is the custom-introducer,“ who is the 
most rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. So it appears. 

_ Soe. But come, consider, to what does the custom-intro- 
ducer® look when he establishes names ; and make the survey 
from th® previous instances. To what does the carpenter 
look, when he makes a shuttle? Is it not to some such thing 
ag is weaving naturally ? 

Herm. Entirely 50.  * 

Soc. But if the shuttle should be broken by him while 
making it, would he make another, looking to the broken one, 
qr to that form, according to which he was making the shuttle 
he had broken ? 

Herm. To that, it appears to me. 

Soc. * Should we not therefore most justly call that very 
form the shuttle itself ?>° 


. t 
ah AE bay 


possess the art of introducing a custom. For there is not, and never was, 
such an art. 

* So Stalbaum understands voyoGérov. But vopzofirne always means 
elsewhere in Greek a “ law-giver ;’’ nor is Plato thus wont to affix new 
meanings to well-known words. 

™ Heindorf gays, that if dvouaro0irnc be rendered “‘ a name-imposer," 
Plato will be guilty of a wretched tautology in thus introducing éyoparo- 
Garyc after dvoparovpyéc. But dvoparodéryc, found in the ald of 
one MS. and in the text of the MS, used by Ficinus, as shown’ by his 
version, “hic autem etiam, ut videtur, nominum institutor,” is evidently 
an interpretation of dvoparovpyig, a word coined by Plato, after the 
analogy of dyptoupzic ;.and hence the whole clause, odrog dé toriw, og 
couew, 6 a rnc, must be rejected ag the interpolation of. acme 


ys 
roOérne as a var. lect, which Ficinus: foond oN 
the e text a sma 4 or he translates it “ nominum institutor.’* 
*, Ficinys, seems to have found something different from the’peeeent_ 
Greek text. in ‘ti MS., for his version is, “‘ Nonne tie > ee ptrito 
ipsius radii rationem ipaumque radium nominabimus ?” 
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. Heres Tbappeare 80 to me, 
[$44] Soc; When 'therefore it is coguisite to make a shuttle, 
(3 ) to thin or thick garment, either of thread or wool, 
‘ot:oF any. material whatever, it is necessary for all of them 
to Dave the form of the shuttle; but to impart its nature to 
_ ea¢h kind of work according as it is naturally the best suited 
for, at. oo ie 
., Herm. Certainly. 
7, Soe. And the same method applies in the case of other 
ae aeeunedti: For he who has discovered an instrument 
naturally suited to each thing, must assign ‘it to that work, 
from which he will make not what he pleases, but that which 
is natural (to the instrument). * For as it seems, a person 
ought to know how to form of iron an auger patarally suited 
* for each (work).37 
Herm. Entirely so. 
Soe. And of wood a shuttle naturally suited for each 
(work). 
' Herm. It is so. 
-“Soc. For each shuttle, as it seems, is naturally suited to 
*each kind of weaving; and so are the other (instruments). . 
Herm. Certainly. 
_ Soe. It is necessary then, O best (of men), for the custom- 
’ introducer® to know how to form a name of sounds and ayl- 
. lables; and looking to what is really a name,® to frame and 
. establish all names, if he is about to be the master-founder of 
Mages... (15.] But if each founder of names does not form of. 
et the same syllables a name,” we ought not to be ignorant of 
banal For neither does every smith use the same iron, when 





*,4—*7 Ficinus has, “‘Terebrum namque cuique accommodatum scire 
*Teajontet in ferro perficere,”’ omitting gvcs—we oue—Tagvecig— 

: ™ Heindorf and Stalbaum still stick to vojeoBérny, although MS. Gud. 
‘ has dyoparo@irny, and Ficinus “‘nominum institutor.” But a little be- 
jow, »fn, 3 ,) Heindorf has correctly preferred évoparoérne, found in the 
game 

» Instead of od Eorw Syona, Buttmann, with Site’ approbetion of 
Heindorf and Stalbaum, suggested 3 ior Svopa, — o ebiained 
from. Ficinus, * quod ipsum nomen est,” 

' _ 4, -Ficinus has “ nominum conditor nomen exprimit," i doubtiess 

‘ found in his MS. dvoparoberne ribgow bvopa— 

‘; ,“ Stalbaum, as usual, vauly attempts to defend ’ dhe ‘blnteligibte 
: “gidin de robre-dyveciy, by saying thet eng ‘mist not be’ 
” ia thergame easy“ one nvast Semember this.” Helndosf more com 
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making the same instrument for the sake of the same thing; 
but as long as he gives it the same form, although from 
even"? a different kind of iron, the instrument is equally“ 
correctly made, whether one makes it hera, or among the 
Barbarians. Is not this the case ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will you not therefore deem it right to say, that, so 
long as the founder of names,“ both here and among the Bar- 
barians, asgigns, the form of a name accommodated to each 
thing, in ind of syllables whatever, the founder of names 
here by not worse than the founder in any other place what-, 
ever is 












Entirely so. 
Who then is likely to know whether the convenient 
W's shuttle exists in any kind whatever of wood? Is it 
parpenter who made it, or the weaver who is to use it ? 
erm. It is more probabie he who is to use it, Socrates. 
{16.) Soc. Who is it then that uses the work of the lyre- 
maker? Is it not he, who knows how best to superintend the 
maker, and knows when it is made, whether it is propérly 
made or not ? 
Herm. Entirely so. 
Soc. Bat who is this ? 
Herm. “The lyre-player. 
Sane And who is it (that uses) the work of the ship- 
t: 
‘Herm. The pilot. 
Soc. And who is he, that would superintend the, best the 
work of the founder of names, and decide about it when finished, 
' 


rectly saw that the version of Ficinus, “ animadvertendum est quod,” 
ve a sense better suited to the train of thought. Hence out of obdiy 
a roito dyvoely, ovde yap, one might chicit eidévar ed rovrd y' dvw iy 
Sr ode eie—* a man without wit might know this well, that not even 
4 Stalbaum would read, te» cai for idy re. He should have suggested 
bryody i» EAXw aybeing nearer to édy ra ly dd\Aw. 
Stephens correctly suggested dpolwe for tywe. Heindorf quotes 
portunely Euthyd. § 3, teAéyyerv—spoiwg, id re Pebdog id» rs dAnBig 
Zz Btalbaum still sticks to the doubled Spee, because forsooth dpolug is 
ti to the roading of the MSS.; ds if all conjectures are not made in 
efance of them. 0 
“ Hers; and shortly afterwards, Stalbaum rejects, what Heindosf had 
properly restored from MS, Gud., dvozaroStrny: and a similar observa- 
tion applies to. wll the subsequent passages of the same kind, 
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ee and among the anecamt Is 7 not he, who is to 
it gas 

iHerm. Yes. 
, ‘Sec.’ And is not this person, one who knows how to in- 
terrogate: c 

Herm, Entirely s0. 

. Soc. And likewise to answer? 

: Herm. Yes. 

' Soe. But would you call him, ies knows how to interro- 
gate and answer, any thing else, than a dialectician ? 

Herm. No; but this. 

Soc. It is the business then of the shipwright to make a 
rudder, while the pilot is superintending, if the rudder is 
about to be a good one. 

Herm. It appears so. . 

- Soe, And (to make) a name (it is the business) of ‘the 
name-founder, it seems, to have a dialectician as his superin- 
tendent, if he is about to found names correctly. 

Herm. Such is the case. 

[17.] Soc. It nearly appears then, Hermogenes, that the 
imposition of names is not, as you think it, an affair of no mo- 
ment, nor for men of no mark, nor of such as may be met 
with any where. And Cratylus speaks truly, when he says 
that names belong to things from nature; and that every one 

jg not the artificer of names, but he alone, who looks to that 
name, which is naturally suited to each thing, and who is able 
_ to'monld its form into letters and syllables. 
- 8 Herm, I know not, Socrates, how I ought to oppose myself 
to what you are saying. It is not however easy perhaps to 
be thus suddenly persuaded. But I think I should be more 
easily persuaded by you, if you could show me what is mat 
which you call a natural propriety of appellation. 

‘Soc. I myself, O blessed Hermogenes, ‘say there 18 none. 
But -you have forgotten, what I said a short time previously, 
‘that I knew nothing, but would consider thd matter‘ together 
with you. But now, to myself and you considering well the. 
question together,“ thus much appears contrary to our fermer 
a that ‘the name possesses some natural propriety, and 


: 


a Ld 


2 a Ficinus has “mihi et tibi sim eer mi whence it 
ig eudy 10 voad dy 8 for Bit se , Tm 


eo 
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that it is not: for evéry. man to know how to give a:name to 
any thing whatever correctly. Or is it not so? ana 

Herm. Entirely so. , 

[18.] Sou. It is necessary then to inquire, if yon desire to 
know it, after this, in what does the propriety of a name 
consist.‘ 

Herm. But I do desire to know it. 

Soc. Consider then. 

. Herm. How must I consider? : 

Soc. The most correct inquiry, my friend, (will be) with 
those, who know through your telling out money to them, and, 
giving them thanks. These are the sophists, to whom your 
brother Callias ‘7 told out a mint of money, and (now) appears 
to bea wise man. But, since you are not the master of your 
patrimofiys® you must earnestly entreat your brother, and 
beg of him to show you the propriety respecting things of this 
kind, which he has learned from Protagoras. 

Herm. But this request of mine would be absurd, Socrates, 
if, when I reject entirely “The Truth” of Protagoras, I 
should embrace what is stated in such a truth,** as things of 
any value. 

19.3 Soc. But if this does not please you, we must learn 
from Homer, and the other poets. 

. dferm. And what says Homer, Socrates, about names; and 
where? 

Soc. In many places. But those are the chief and most 
beautiful (passages), in which he distinguishes between the 
names, which men and gods assign tu the same things. Or 
Gg‘you not think that he says scmething great and wonderful 


ry 


' @ Tustead of ai doriv, where ad has no meaning, one MS. has cor- 
rectly Eveoriy. 
* On this Callins, sec Heindorf on Theetet. § 57. 
* From this it would seem that the father of Hermogenes was still 
alive. Cosi Aristoph. Egqn. 1354. Niv 0 ob cpara ‘yo ray ipavrod 
ruva. Niko yap eipt. ee 
xP ore is an aildsion 40 the work of Protagoras called “ The Truth,” . 
a in a. ‘ : we - ea va 
, tgiese ry roadry be said in eontempt of the work, one would 'eniae:# 
poct thet Plato—rad da tery iv durg, of which ry ‘AAnOeig would diggthg *. 
interpretation,. On the loss or confusion of én, I have written’ same 
thing worth, reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 180, and in the. Gloam 
ap a to my translation of the Midian oration of Demosthenes, 9. 68 
aud I could now add a great des) more. oe 


’ % ut ore 
n’ ‘= Veet tae <u 
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in thows y Passages beisting. to: the propriety of ndies? ‘For it 
i¥.evident‘eurely that’ the gods call ‘things according to the 
ety” “awhieh ames naturally possess. Or do you not 





ink ad? 

‘ Herm. ‘I well know, that if (the gods) call any thing by a 
nine, they call it so correctly. But of what passages are’ you 
jepeak ‘ing ? 

“Soe. De you not know, that when apeaking of the river at 
“Troy, which fought in a single combat with Hepheestos, (Vul- 
cah,) he says, (Il. xx. 74,) 


ae Whom gods call Xanthus, but Scamander, men. 


\ Herm. Ido. What then ?5! 

See. Do you not think that this is something of high im 
port, to know in what way it is right to call-tifat river 
anthus, rather than Scamander? [20.] Or, if you prefer it, 
in.the case of the bird, which he says, (Il. xx. 291,)  ° 


Chalcis the gods, but men Kymindis call. 


Do you think this is a trifling piece of learning, (to know) 
how much more proper it is to call the same bird Chalcis than 
Cymindis, or Myrine than Batiea ;*? and there are many 
other (passages), both in this poet and in others.. But these 
things are perhaps too great forme and you to discover. But 
the names Scamandrius and Astyanax are, as it appears to 
mae, more for a (common) man to investigate and more easy 
(to, see), what is the propriety of the names, which, he says, 
_ ‘were given to the son of Hector. For you doubtless know 
“the ‘verses, in which are the names I am speaking of. 

:' Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe, Which then of these names do you think Homer con- 
sidered as more correctly given to the boy, Astyanax or 
Scamandrius ? 

- Herm. I cannot tell. 

‘Soc. But'reflect in this way. If any ong shouldask you, 
whether you thought the more wise or the ges wise would, 

+ pall things in the more correct manner ? Se 


conn 


i I have adopted with’ the Zurich editors Heindorf's sno in ase 

oes Ie "What then?” to Hermogenes, and 29 ‘a8 int other eiliti¢ns, to 
"Ths paanage alluded to is i. il. 818. 
Sele oars 
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Herm. I¢ is manifest I should answer, the more wise. 

[21.] Soc. Whether then do women, or men, to speak ‘Of 
the whole (human) race, appear to you to be the wiser in 
Cities 7° 

Herm. The men. 

Soc. Do you not then know, that Homer says that the son 
of Hector was called by the men of Troy, Astyanax, but 
Scamandrius, “it is plain,™ by the women ; since the men* 
were wont to call him Astyanax. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Do you not then conceive that Homer considered tha 
men of Troy wiser than the women ? 

Herm. I think so. 

Soc. Ile therefore thought that the name Astyanax was 
more cérrectly given to the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. But let us consider why he did so. Or does he not 
himself give the best explanation for the reason? For he 
Bays, 

To throw a bulwark he alone was found, 
The city’s gates*’ and the long walls around. 


On this account then, as it seems, it is proper to call the son 
‘of the saviour, Astyanax; of that®® which, as Homer says, 
his father preserved. 

[22.] Herm. So it appears to me. 


i.e, in a civilized state. 

“ In Il. xxii, 506 

5_.55 Tho words djAoy Ore arc omitted in MS. Gud. and the version 
of Ficinus. They are perfectly unnecessary. 

# It was not the men of Troy, but Hector himself, who called his son 
Astyanax, as stated in I]. vi. 402. 

& In Homer, Il. x. 506, the existing text has wriAac instead of wéAuy, 
as quoted by Plato. I have united the two readings. 

§§ In liew of the unintelligible rovrov, which has nothing to which it 
ean be referred, Ficinus offers a supplement, nothing similar to Which 
acoms' at present to have been found in any MS.—'* Quapropter decet, 
ut videtur, protectoris tHilium nominare Astyauacta, id est regem rows >: 
wrtis, inguam, gus, quam pater suus servavit, ut inquit Homerns.” Bey- 
hapa Plato wrote xadeiv rov “Exropog vidy ‘Aorvdvarra, ore vt dire 
Keuken dvat 6 rarip abréc, i.e. “to call the son of Hector Astyanax, 
because the father had, as a prince, himself saved the city." Oppurtunely 
then does MS, Gud, read “Exropog for ewrijpog. i 
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See, -But what is this? For I do not myself understand 
this‘at all. “Do you understand it? a . 
Herm,’ By Zeus, I do not. : 
«Sie, But, my good (friend), Homer has himself given to 
Heetor his name. 
Hitrm, Why so? 
Soe. Because it appears to me that this name (of Hector)*® 
. ig something similar to Astyanax, and these namics appear 
to be Greek ; for king and Hector signify nearly the same 
thing; both the names to be royal. For over whatsoever 
«one is a king, he is also doubtless a Hector over it; since he 
evidently rules over it, ®' possesses and has it.6! Or do I ap- 
pear to you to say nothing to the purpose, but unconsciously 
(err), in thinking I have hit upon, as it were, the track of 
Homer’s thoughts respecting the propriety of names 
Herm. By Zeus, not you indeed, as it seems to me; but 
perhaps you have hit upon something. 
Soc. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring 
of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horse, a horse. I do 
not mean, should something else than a horse be produced, 
like a monster, from a horse, but I speak of that which should 
be. its offspring as a natural production. For “if a horse 


 Ficinus alone has ‘“‘ id nomen Hector.” ae 
#_ Such is the literal version of the nonsense in the Greek text,' 
Ficinus has “Ferme enim idem significant; putantque Greci utraque 
hae nomina regia esse.’ Heindorf, translating gouwey by “like to,” 

. wonkd read doxei —'Aorudvaxrs cai iouéivas “EXAnviKoic ravra ra bvb- 
para (0 yap dvak cai 6 “Exrwp oxedév re ravroy onpaiver) Barua 

igdrepa vat ra dyépara; while Stalbaum would incorrectly expel 

amAucad, x. 7, X., as an addition arising from a gloss. He saw however 
correctly that rd dvéuara could not be thus repeated. Hence Plato 
wrote, I suspect, cal yap oxyeddy re rabrév onpaive rairw rw dvépare & 
ve dvat xai 6 ierwp' cai iouwey ‘EXAqvixoc dugsrepa Baaitrtued elvan. 
The source of the error is to be traced to the transposition of some words 
and the interpolation of others. 

} “GM This repetition of a’rov and airé is extremely inelegant. In- 
stead of eparet re adrov one would prefer xparei 6 reotroc. With regard 
to the derivation of Zerwp from Zw, like axrwp from myw, Plato seems to 
have forgotten that it was contrary to analogy. For all nouns in rp aye 
derived from the third pers. sing. of the perf. pnas. But as fxw has no 
perf. paas., there could be no such noun appellative ‘as ixrwp. But 

, hough Exw hee - ee Lrg in use, Rs beseon pre have 7 one 

saigall ally. At least there would be naturally formed from it Exya, as 

yematked by the Etymol. M. ae 18 and We. Aiea od a 

age” Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Gretk; and equally 
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should, contrary to nature, beget a calf, the produce of a ¢o 

' by nature, we must call it nota colt, but a calf.62 Nor do 
J think that, if from a mad an offspring should be produced 
not of a man, the progeny ought to be called a man; but 
if it be the offspring. And similar is the case of trees, and 
all other things. Or do you not agree with me? 

Herm. I do agree. 

[23.] Soe. You speak well. But take care Jest I somehow 
cheat you. For according to the same reasoning, the offspring of 
a king ought to be called a king. Now it matters not whether 
the signification be the same in syllables different in one way . 


nonsensical is the version of Ficinus, “ Si cnim buvis secundum naturam 
filiue equum gignit, non vitulus, qui nascitur, sed pullus equinus est 
nuncupgndus.” Plato wrote, I suspect, iay yap Bove trmov leyovoy, 
by gag Huiuwmoy rapa diow rixn, ov pécxor, KAnTéioy 4AXd AOD, 
i. ¢. “if a bull should, contrary to nature, beget the progeny of a mare, 
which they call a half-horse, we must call it not a calf, but a colt.’? With 
regard to ypizrmov, the compound follows the analocy of tpiavdpog, pnd 
tovoc, and yieog in Greck, and of ‘semivir’? and “ semibos” in 
Latin. This, however, is not the only error in this passage. For, as 
Taylor was the first to remark, Ficinus found in his MS. something at 
present wanting in the common text, idyv Boog ixyovey oboe trxag rapa 
gvow Téxky pécyor, oF TwAOY KANTiOY, AAG pdcyoy. Instead of which 
we ought, says ‘laylor, to read, tay Boog feyovoy dices Urmoy ring ob 
pécxoy wdyredy, GAN taXrov, cui kiv ixzog mapa gbow Tiky pocyoy, 
od mehoy KAynriov, dhAG pooxor, Corresponding to the version of Ficinus, 
“Si enim bovis secundum naturam filius equum gignit, non vitulus, qui 
nascitur sed pullus equinus est nuncupandns ; et, si cquus preter naturam 
gignit vitulum, non pullus equinus dicendus est iste, sed vitulus.” B 
the aid of which, Buttman would read, with the approbation of Heindor 
*Edv yao Bottg trou feyovoy picu mapa diow Tixp, ob pboyow dANA 
widoy khyriov’ nai idy Bode Exyovoy dior irmog TiKD, Ov WWAOY EAN- 
rioy ddAd péacyor. But in the tirst clause. ¢icee wapa dia could not 
be thus united; and if they could, rapa gic could not be omitted in 
the second clause. I suspect then that, as the whole of this sentence 
was meant to balance the preceding one, Plato wrote, fay dé irmog ve 
gtoy, Sy gan juifovy, Bodg Exyovoy rixy, ob wdXov KAygrioy, GdAd 
pécyow, i.e. if a horse should, contrary tu nature, beget a progeny: 
from 4 cow, what they call a i:alf-cow, we must call it not a colt but a, 
calf, “See 4 25, edwyimrog Roig ixyovoy rixy. Stalbaum however cgn-’. 
ih Scbleierthacher and Beck, that no alteration will be requisite, 
rely expunge the first pdoxor. — Pe eG 
_ S.ui88 Here again the Latin of Ficinus is both different from, and supe": 
Tior t0, the present Greek text—'‘ Neque etiam, si ex homine alta relem 
, quam ‘human’, producitur, quod nasciHtur, homo vocari debet,”* Wale 
“Wwould.be in Giwek;, off’ GAA’ av 8F dvOperon, ofpa, rb ¢ RE, . 
* Edyovor yisaran. rd Pryovan dvGpamog ekgriov. HRS 
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: oe Snorer ‘nor if'a letter hé added ‘or taken away, is even 
+ thia anf thing, so long os the existence of the thitlg is in 
“+ force, ‘and shown by the name. fe fe 

<form, How say you this? at Pies 
., ag, Nothing complex; bit as you know we pronounce 
. the names ‘of the elements, but not the elements themselves, 
@ecept Tour, «and v, and o and w; and placing round, you 

: know, other letters, as well to the other vowels as to the non- 
‘vowels, (consonants,) we form names, and pronounce them. 

“ But, as long 03 we insert the exhibited power of the elemeat, 

eit is well to call it by the name which the element exhibits, 

As, for instance, Gira. Here you see that, although the n and: 
_ the r and the a have been added, there is nothing to pain® 

is, so as not to exhibit by the whole name the nature of that 

element which its name-founder™ intended; so welb did he 

know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

' .[24,] Soe. Will not then the same reasoning take place 

respetting aking? For a king will be produced from a king, 

- both good from.a good one, and beautiful from a beautiful 

, one; and go in the case of every thing else, from each 

* genus another such is the progeny, unless something mon- 

strous is produced, and they must be called by the same 
name. But it is possible to vary (the names) by syllables, so 

that, to an unskilled person, what are the same would appea# 
 to.be different from each other. Just as the drugs of phy- 
’~ gicians, when varied by colours or smells, appear to us to be 
< different, although really the same; but to the physician, as 
. one who looks to the power of the drugs, they appear to be 
'' the same, nor is he struck at all with astonishment by the 
: \dditions to them. In like manner, perhaps, he who is skilled 
‘ff names looks to their value, and is not struck with astonish- 


‘ 
? 


re ; 7 ‘ » 
_ 4 Ficinos has “‘ addentes,” as if he found in his MS. mpoord@lvreg, 
¢ Perhaps Plato wrote  mpoorOivrec 9 mepuribivreg— —* | 
' 5 The verb constantly used elsewhere by Platp in this formula is 
‘ewAPEt. Yo pte 
. ‘Strange to say, Heindorf has here left 6 voua8érge in the text, 
though Ficinus had already pointed to évoyaroOsrge by hia “‘ nominum 
auctor.’ ie ; ‘ tad : ee 
.¢ % Such too is the sentiment of. Horace, “ Fortes creantur fortibus; et 
_ bonis Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum Vigor,” for #9 Wakefield cor- 
. “erty pointe that passages or mys NS 
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ment if a Join te added,‘or changed, or taken away, or the 
same valu¢é*of-the name is found in the other letters takew 
all together. [25.] As in the names of Astyanax and Hec- : 
tor, which we have just spoken of; they do not possess any 
one of the same letters, except the r, and yet they signify the 
same thing. And what has dpyéoXcc (ruler of a city) in its 
letters common (with the two preceding names) ?® and yet: 
it means the same thing... And there are many other words’® 
which signify nothigo else than a king; and others again — 
r ily) @ty-leader, as “Ayic, ToAdpapyoc, Ebrd-* 










Aguocg; and otk pnnected with medicine, as "arpoxAije and 
* Riteai pCoaroc ml perhaps we could find many others dis- ° 
agreeing ina@immmes and letters, but in their value fpeaking 
the same aeghtuer Does this appear to you to be"wthe case, 


or not Re, 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soe. And that to those, who exist according to nature, the: 
same names should be assigned ? 

Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc, What then, to those, who are born contrary.to nature,’ ' 
and in the form of monsters, as when from a good and pious’ 
man an impious one is produced; surely, as we said before, 
that if a. horse should beget a progeny from a cow (the off: 
spring) ought not to have the name of the begetter, but of 
is arty that brought it forth?” | 
: erm. Entirely so. 

-[26.} Soc. To the impious man, then, produced ftom the’ 
pices one, the name of Tis genus must be assigned ? 

Herm. Such is the case. 

, Soe. Not Theophilus, (god-loving,) nor Mnesi-theus, (god- 
remembering, ) nor any name of this kind, but something which 
* The words within lunes Taylor took from the version of Ficinus, 
“cums duobug superioribys.” 
® Heindorf acutely saw that rd Exyovov, which is wanting, was preserved 
correctly.in. the version of Ficinus, whose Latin is rather more intelligible | 
than the Greek ; “‘ qui‘genttus est, non genitoris nomen sortiri debit ; sed,.::- 
@us in quo ipse est genkris ; quemadmodem supra diximus, si equua bovis ./. 
pralom generat, uon equum ejus filium sed bovem denominandum.” | . -” 
© Such ig evidently tho sense required by the antithesis; although it;,,<! 
can hardly be got from the words rod yévoug od ely, which mean, Jiterally,, 3 
“of the gentieto which it belongs.” But as the offspring in this ease..5 
would belogg.to' two genera, that genus should be distinctly stated, frong 
‘which it haedo take itsname. 9 eh sagen gE 
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gignilies the contrary to these, 7must-we call sugh son,)"! 
if ames ara to possess any propriety. eee 
:.' dferm. By all means, Socrates. pi eg NG. ie 
Lh. Soe, Just as, Hermogenes, the name of Orestes nearlyyap- , 
“pears to be correct ; whether a certain fortune assigned to him 
this appellation, or some poet, 7 pointing out by this name the 
geevageness of his nature, and his wildness, and the (habits) of 
& mountaineer.” 
Herm. So it appears, Socrates. P 
Soc. It seems also that the name of his father was accord- 
e ing to nature. . 
Herm. Tt does so. 
Soc. For it nearly appears that Agamemnon was “such a 
person as, with respect to whatever he had determined to 
labour through and endure, to put the finish to what she had 
determined on through valour. And the proof of his patient 
endurance is his staying at Troy with so great a host.4 That 


‘§ 


7.1 Ficinus has in his version alone, “ vocare filium talem decet,’’ 
preserved the words wanting to complete the sense. 

7 This notion turns on the supposition that 'Opierne, like ‘Opedridg, 
the name for a mountain-nymyh, is derived from ’Opoe, a mountain. While 
from the allusion to a poct, it is easy to see that A¢schylus or Euripides 
‘wrote in some play the distich—Karwe 'Opiorny dvopa rig réyy "ero, 
Tv Onpudove ae dpeyny yvovg dvocy—addressed to Orestes by Clytem- 
nestra, Menelaus, or some other character. ‘ 

*3 Such is the literal version of the Greek text, oloc, 2 dv ddfeey ai; 
Staraveiabar cai xaprepeiv, ridog iwirieig rote Séfact by apernys where 
‘others may, but I will never, belicve that Plato wrote 2 dv dékeuv—roig 

_, 86Eqor—or that oloc émirBeig is any thing buf a barbarism. Opportutiély 
‘then does MS. Gud. offer éairiBivat. Unless 1 am greatly mistaken, in 
_Poig OdEnos de’ aperiy there lies hid rij¢ 66Ene atdiag bv aperny. For the 
whole. sentence was originally to this effect—oilog, ol¢ dy dokeev abry dia- 
 wqvetcbas Kai Kaprepeiv, rédoc iiriBivar rig ObEng aidiag be aperhy, i.e. 
'” “guch ag to put by his valour the finish of an eternal glory to whatever he 
_ had determined to labour through and endure.’* For thus, é68q¢ didiag 
_may be compared with didioy déEay in Thucyd.iv, 87; d0dvaroy pyhuny 
dperijg ripe = eae Sympos. p. 208. D., d6dvarov défay in leocrat. Archi- 


+ 


‘dam. Py o De: a 
# r have adopted, with Heindorf, what Ficinug found .ig his MS, as 
shown by his‘version: ‘“‘ Argumentuin vero tolerdhtise sum apud Trdjam 
' tahto tum exercitu perduratio prebuit :” which is far more intelligtble 
than the Greek, onpeiow d: abrot 9 iv Tpolg wor?) rod sigBoug re Kal 
caprepiag—which Stalbaum fancies is to be restored by-reading roi! wAj- 
Oovg pera xaprépiag. But itwas not by his staying with a great or small. 
army, that Agamemnon gave any proof of his patient endurance. It. 
‘Waa rather by the groat number of she.yenre/dajring whieh be staid at 


= 
= 


this a is to be admired for his staying, and is de- 

noted byt 

correctly said; for his murder of Chrysippus, and what he did 

so very cruelly to Thyestes, wére all noxious and hurtful as 

regurds virtue.’© The appellation, therefore, of the name? 

turns @ little on one side, and conceals its meaning, so as not 

to show the nature of the man to all; but to those who are 
skilled in names, Atreus sufficiently points out what it means, 
For his nume properly exists in every way with reference to 
what is not Worn down, not fearing,” and hurtful. It appears 
also to me, that his name was properly given to Pelops: for 
this name signifies one who secs things near; and I think” he 
is worthy of the appellation in some such way as this. 

ITerm. How? 

Soerain such away as this. It is reported against this 
man, that in the murder of Myrtilus, he was neither able-to 
think beforehand, nor perceive any of the things afar off relating 
to his whole race, with how great a calamity he would fill it; 
but only to see®® what was near, and on the instant; for such 


Troy. Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, onpeiov Ce abrot rijg eaprepiag 7} 
iy Tpoia povi) av’ tray réooy wAijfuc: where I have elicited pow) dw’ 


, tray récov wAVog from poy wera Tocov TA/Gove in a solitary MS. Re- 


% 


specting the loss or corruption of ray see my Poppu’s Prulogem. p. 
222; and with the phrase érwy 2A )90¢ compare ypovou 3Aj80¢ in Thucvd, 
i, }, Platu Thewtet. p. 15s, D., peqvdy whiOe in Soph, Philoct. 724, 
ma Oove troy iw Arstuph. Ned. 845, and wi\O0¢—irey in Isovrates. 

* For ’Ayapiuvwr, siys the Etymol. M., 1s formed trom dyay, “ very,” 
and pipvwy, “ staying.” 

As the namo of ‘Arpete is thus feigned to be connected with arypég, 
the words Enprwdy modg aperiy ought tu follow arpa, not precede it. 
Plato wrote rawra ratra drnpa cat Cypiwdn mpdg aperipy jy. 

7 Heindorf vamly attempts tu es lain rot éypuarog trwrupia. For he 
did not ace that Plato wrote rod dxduou rdcow tmwyuia, i, e. “ the ap- 
pellation for such iniquity.” 

© Btymul. M. “Arptig—mand Td Tpiw yiverce rpeve’ wal pera rov 
aripnrixot a drpedc, 0 dgofiac, i) mand Td Tetpw Td Kararova, méTa Tod 
orepyrecot a, arepete kai cuycomy arpetc, 6 dnaramévyrog. 

The common text is alien elvar raurne rig lrwrupiag. But one MS. 


e name Agamemnon.” [27.] Perhaps, too, Atreus is * 


a 


has xai diay, and another rij¢ ovraci tug érwvupiag: while to supports: 


tho syntax Buttmanh dia read ower for e7var. Plato wrote, as I heve 
ti ted, eat dEcvow oipar slvat abrov ovtwai ruc ric éxwrepiag., Stat- 
bauni’s vendering is, “‘ For this name signities that he, who looks ear, is 
worthy of such an appellation.” But the word Pelops could not signi 
that such a person was worthy of such a name. 

, * One MS. has dpay for ded, which leads to rd 2 tyre, for rb 
dyyic—Stalbaum vainly, attempts iv defend the anomaly of the syntax, 

VOL. TiI. b 


i] 


: — meaning of. rédac (near), when he desired to rth by 
all. means, his marriage with Hippedamia. °'(From whence 
the name of Pelops comes from wéAac, near, and dig, 
sight)! [28.] To Tantalus, likewise, all would deem the 
name to have been properly and naturally assigned, if it be 
_ true what is told of him. 

' Herm, What is it? 

Soe. That, while he was yet living, many and terrible mis-, 
fortunes happened to him; of which*? at last his whole coun- 
try was overthrown ;°° and that, when he was dead, there was. 
the vibration §4 of the stone over his head in Hades, it being 
wonderfully in unison with his name; for it really seems as 
if one, wishing to call him rad¢vrarog (most miserable), did, 
“Seoncealing (that name), call him by the name of Tanta- 
lus (instead of Talantatus).* And it seems that the secident 


; S—5! The words within lunes are found only in the version of Ficinus, 
“Unde Pelopi nomen a pelas, id est prope, et opsis, quod ad visionem 
pertinet.”’ 

® Stalbaum fancies that dy can follow réXog used adverbially. Hein- 
dorf would supply the ellipse by rd rédog a)». Plato wrote perhaps 
agg cai—foreai thus follows wove, as shown by Elmsiey in Cl. J). N. xi. 

. 222. 
J 8 Stalbaum would translate averpazero, “ corruit.” But the aor. 2, 
in the middle voice of rpézw, could not be thus used passively. He 
should have read dverpérero, or dveréirparro, 

& Bekker has » vrip rig xepadijc Tov AMov ravradeia, Oavpaary we 
Eiugwvoc ry svépart. But as rayradeia could not be used for ravre- 
Aeworg or TavyTadwere, or, if it could, it would not suit the subsequent 
' radavraroyv, Stalbaum has adopted radayreta, the conjecture of Schlei- 
crmacher, found subsequently in one MS., and to which Schieier. was 
probably led by “ sors certe durissima”’ in Ficinus, But radayeia, not 
radavrela, would cor legitimatcly from rdAag. I suspect that Plate? 
_ wrote 4 tol Aiov Tadavriaiov Gavpacri crac, odoa Evpowvoe ry, 
évéparu. For \i@ov raXavriaiov would be similar to rakavriaioy sAijpor 
‘in Suid, "Eyyeov, and to xpyuarwy Bapog rpiradayriatey in Suid, 
TpirdAavroy: while in the pl. on the words Tdyradog and Tadavr:-* 
aiog, there would be an allusion to the proverb rd Tayrddav rédarra, 
which Plato had in mind, when he was speaking of the Tayrddov 
xphpara in Euthyphr. p. ii. D.=§ 12, With regard to ordotg, the more 
correct word would perhaps be xpéyvacic, as may be inferred from the 
passages quoted by Porson on Orest. 5. But orkow ovca are nearer the 
letters aorn we ovg than kpipacte ovea. n 

5=85 Edd. droxpurrépevog dvopdoue xai eteror dvr’ ixtivov, But 
Ficinus, “paulo locutus obscurius pro Talantato Tantalum posuisset,” ' 
thus avoiding the inelegant tautology in évopdaoste wai etrot, where lies 
hid, I suspect, eb rd dvgoia cal G0en,.ciroc—- For the acts of Tantalus: 
were aviou and dOga. Cc Ye a ee ‘ 
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of the rumour ® contributed to some such appellation. But ig 
appears that the name of him, who was called his father, was 
made in an all-beautiful manner. It is however by no means 
easy to understand it. For in reality the name of Zeus is, as it 
were, a sentence; and persons dividing it into two parts, 
some of us make use of one part, and some of another; for 
some call him Zjv, and some Aic. But these parts collected 
into one, exhibit the nature of the god; which, as we have 
said, a name ought and should be able to do. For there is no 
one, who is more the cause of living, both to us and every 
thing else, than he who is the ruler and king of all.87 [29.] It 
follows therefore that this god is rightly named, through 
whom life is present to all living beings; but the name, 
though one, is distributed, as I have said, into two parts, Dis 
and Zéfts| .Now he, who hears on a sudden that this god is 
the son of Kronos, may perhaps think it an insulting asser- 
tion. But it is accordiug to reason for Zeus to be the off- 
spring of some great intellect. Now Koros® does not signify 
a boy, but the pure and unmixed nature of intellect. Now he 
(Kronos) is the son of Ouranus (Heaven): and the sight 
directed to things above has fairly a right to be called by 
this name, Ourania (heavenly), from beholding things on 
high. From whence too, Hermogenes, they who discourse 
, On sublime affairs, say that a pure intellect is present with 


v 


? 


, _ “ Teannot understand » roxy ric pine. I could however 9 rife royng 

_ ' onpen, i. e, “ the report of his misfortune.” ; 

, *™ From this passage of Plato were perhaps derived the Pseud.-Orphic 
i verses, quoted by Joannes Diac. Allegor. ox Hesiod: Theog. p. 278; 482. 
[Gatst Eorey €} ravrwy apyy Zeig. Zeb yas “Swwe, Zod c’ byévenoer’ 
cai Zyyv abrdy wadéovor, Kai Aia 7’ 70° bre Oy Ota rovroy Gravra 
rérucrat. El¢ 62 rarno obrog wavroy, Onpwy re [Sporwy re. i. e. © Zeus 
is the beginning of all things. For Zous has given and generated animals, 
and men call him Zi}, and also Aic : “cause all things were fabricated 
through him; and he is the one father of all things, both beasts and 
men.” 

“ Ficinus has “ Quod enim Coros dicitur.”” But the train of ideas 
evidently requires something to connect Kronos with Koros. Hence, says’ 
Heindorf, one would Have expected that Plato wrote Kpdwoc yap xdpov 
onpaive: copog 6¢ ob waida. There was, I suspect, originally something . 
to this effect, ** Now Koros, which Kronos was once, signifies not past . 

‘ For that Kronos was once 8 boy. is evident from the legend that makes » 
him the son 6f Quranus. To this passage is to be referred Etymol. M.* 
Kpdvoc: 6 Kpdpog rijg vocpdc Swijg tori dorip, edpoc Gy rod vod padror. 

de wdpog voig nai xaPapgr P ee ee 
1 ‘ x % ye 
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ey eS ets. * - ; - aeeg Oy - 
him, afd'that the name'of Ouranus™ is very properly given: 
to-him, " Indeed, if I had remembered Hesiod’s genealogy of 
“the gods, (and)®! whem he- mentions as their still preceding 
‘progenitors, I should not have desisted from showing you 
how correctly their names have been laid down, until I had 
. made trial of this wisdom, what it will effect, whether it faints 
or not, which has now recently come upon me so suddenly, I 
“know not from whence. 
’ [80.] Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
spéak oracles on a sudden, like those inspired by a god. 
"Soe. And the reason I assign,®? Hermogenes, is, that 
this wisdom has come upon me through Euthyphron of the 
ward of Prospaltius:® for I was much with him in the 
morning, and I gave him my ears.%4 It nearly appéars then, 
that, being divinely inspired, he has not only filledmy ears 
with divine wisdom, but laid hold also of my very soul. It 
appears therefore to me, that we ought to act in this way; to 
make use of this wisdom to-day, and to contemplate what yet 
remains concerning the propriety of names; but to-morrow, 
if it seem: good to you, we will send it away (as a pollution), 
and purify ourselves from it, after finding out a person who is 
skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he be one of 
' the priests, or the sophists. 
Herm, I assent to this; for I shall hear, with great plea- 
. sure, what remains (of the discussion) respecting names. . 
Soe. But it is necessary to act thus. From whence then 
do you wish us to begin tle inquiry, since we have arrived-at. 
a certain form,® that we may know whether the names them" 
be For Otpavdg is feigned to be derived from opay dvw, “to took! 
‘above.”” 
» @ This “and,” requisite for the sense and syntax, has been preserved 
by Ficinus alone, 
.% Ficinus translates airtapae DY “reor,”’ as if he had read d2.otpar, 
* This was a ward of the tribe of Acarnas. On the wards of Athe_ 
the reader may consult Gronovius’ Thesaur. Antiquitat.t. xi. Leake’ 
in The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, t. i. p. 2, p, M4, 
and foll. A Dissertation by Westermann in Zeitschyjft fiir die Alterthums— 
wissenschaft, 1848, No. 5—8. Sauppe too has written ‘““De Demis 
Urbanis Atheniensibus,” Leips. 1846, and Ross, “ Die Demen von 
pare Halle, 1846. But of the two last works I know nothing except 
4 Phe phrase in Shakspeare is “‘ Lend me thing ears.’ - ee 
* Instead of rbzroy one would expect either rérov, “place,” of drparav’ 
“path.” For though I am-well aware that riabe is constantly applied’ 
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selves will testify in our favour, that they were not cutirely 
fabricated from chance, but possess a certain propriety? [31. 
Now the names that are mentioned of heroes and men woul 
perhaps deceive us; for many of these exist according to the 
appellations of their ancestors, and do not suit some persons, 
as we stated at the commencement. But many assume them, 
as matters of boasting,*’ such as Eutychides (the son of the 
fortunate), Sosias (the son of the saved), and Theophilus 
(the god beloved), and many others. Such then as these, it 
appears to me; we ought to dismiss. But it is most probable 
that we shall find names properly imposed, respecting things 
existing for ever, and naturally produced; for in these it is 
especially fitting for the imposition of names to be a careful 
study. But perhaps some of these have been given by a 
power taoge divine than that of man. 

Herm. You appear to me, Sucrates, to speak well. 

Soc. Will it not then be just, to begin from the gods, when 
we are considering that very thing, why the gods are properly 
called by that name ? 

Herm. It will be reasonable. 

Soc. I suspect then it is of this kind. It appears to me 
that the first men of those connected with Greece, considered 
those only as gods, whom many at present of the Barbariaps 
do; the sun, and the moon, and the earth, and the stars, and 
the heavens. Now as they perceived all these moving and 
running round in a perpetual course, from this nature of run- 
ning they called them gods; but afterwards, perceiving that 
there were others, they called all of them by the same name. 
Seems what I say to be like the truth, or not? 

Herm. It seems very like. 


Ito a discourse, yet, 1 belicve, it is not elsewhere united to sieBalvecy. 
| Ficinus has “ formulam prescripsunus.” 
% Some MSS. iviotg, others éviore. Perhaps Plato united the words. 
* Stalbaum has fatled to see that in edydperoe there is an allusion to 
the Homeric efyopat etva:. 

‘* For 6s0¢ was supposed to come from Oéery. Hence in Etymol. M, 
Osée, rapa rd Oiw, @ rpiyw'—ol ydp dpxaios, we ti’ rd wAdioroy, trl 
7Aloy kal oeAijvng Kai doripwr, derarovet yap, iriGecay ro Gvoua rapa Th 
dei Oely cai eiveicOar— mapa rd Oiw, TO Karkorevalzw Kal wows 3. 
wavrey ranri¢ cai ric TOY Tavrwy Karaokevic alriog yiverae Ode wat 
Geéc; whore instead of 8OC, one would aie 600. For, as H otas 
pays in ii. $2, the Egyptians called the deities Geode, as Sivrag (having 
placed) the universe ig order. . 
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- [32.}: Soe. What then shall we consider after this? Is it 
fot clear, (we ought to consider about) demons, heroes, and 
men ?° i 
‘Herm. About demons. 

+ Soe. Now in good truth, Hermogenes, what does the word 
demons mean? Consider whether I say aught to the purpose ? 
; Herm. Only say what it is. 

Soc. Know you then whom Hesiod says are demons ? 
"Herm. I do not understand. 

Soc. But know you not that he says, the golden race of 
_men was first created ? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He says, then, concerning it,® 


But when concealed had Destiny this race, 
Deemons there were, called holy, upon earth 
Good, ill-averters, and of man the guard, 


Herm. What then? 

Soc. I think he calls the race golden, not as being naturally 
of gold, but as being beautiful and good. And I infer this, 
from his cailing us an iron race. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not then think, that if any one of those living 
now were good, Hesiod would say he was of that golden race ? 

Herm. Probably. 

Soc. But are the good any other than the prudent? 

Herm. The prudent. 

[33.] Soc. On this account then, especially, as it appears 
te me, he speaks of them as demons ; because they were 
(deemones) prudent and learned. And, in our old language, 
this very name occurs. Hence both he, and many other 
‘poets, say well, who say that when a good man shall have 
reached his end, he receives a mighty destiny and honour, 
and becomes a demon, according to the appellation of pru- 
dence. I therefore give (my vote)! for this, that every! 

* In Hesiod’s Works and Days, v. 120, the prese&t text has more cor- 
rectly T'aia, instead of Moipa, while Plato, in Rep. y. p. 468, E., has 
mit After risuanwe must understand yopqy, an shown by the 

’ erstan Ww ‘ 
Sages quoted by myself on Soph. Philoct. 1445, 7 Viiéow, as shown ere 
« by the subsequent Opowenpog. ee eee ities | eceks 
* Stalbaum omits rdyra with a single MS. He, should have inserted 
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demon (learned) min, who js good, is demon-like, both while. 
living and when dead, and is properly called a demon. ao 

Herm. And I, Socrates, seem to myself to give entirely 
the same vote with you on this point. But what can the 
name of hero be? 

Soc. This is by no means difficult to understand. For 
their name is drawn aside a little, showing that its origin is 
from love. . 

Herm. How is this ? 

Soe. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

: Herm, What then ? 

[34.] Soc. All of them were doubtless begotten either* 
from a god falling in love with a mortal woman, or from a ' 
mortal man (falling in love) with a goddess. If then you 
consid& the matter according to the old Attic language, this 
too you will more clearly understand. For it will show you 
that the word (hero) is slightly drawn aside, for the sake of 
the name,? from the word love, through which the heroes were 
begotten. And either this says the heroes, or because they. 
were wise and rhetoricians, powerful and skilled in dialec- 
tic, and all-sufficient to interrogate ;* for cipey is the same as 
to speak. Hence, as we just now said, in the Attic language 
they, who are called heroes, coincide® as certain rhetoricians, 


it before dyabdc. For wdvra is thus constantly united with dyaGdc, 
See Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 1402, rg ravr’ ayady. ‘ 

? This derivation depends on the affinity between owe and Epwe. 

3 This is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, #rot robro Aéye 
rote fowac, which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose ver- 
sion 1s, “‘ aut hinc heroum cst nomen ductum.”” Opportunely then does 
.the best MS. Gud. read Aéyey, by the aid of which it is easy to see that 
Plato wrote frost ix robrou héy’ civac rote Howag, i. e. “ either from this 
(love) say thou the heroes are.” 

4 After towray, Stephens wished to insert ai amroxpiveoOas. For in p. 
890, § 16, the dialectician is said to be {pwray cai dworplvecOa imeora- 

pevoc. Besides, Ficinus has “ad interrogandum disserendumque promp-’ 
«tiesimi.” From whence Stalbaum endcavoured to elicit Aéye, to pre- 

serve the train of thought between Aéyew and efpev. He should have’ 
suggested dowrdy dai eipev, which latter verb Plato naturally explains. 

by Adve, for it is very rare in Greck. It is however found in Hesiod...’ 
‘ Theog. 88, Eipsioar (Moicar) ra r’ iévra—quoted by Heindorf. _ 
. 48 $e we may perhaps render aupGalvouew. But as the translation of 
4 is “ yidentur,” it would seem that he found in his MS, cuupaiy.- 
om a corruption, I suspect, for evppwvoiaw, i. e. “harmonize,” ap ig: 
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interrogators, and lovers:® so that the génus of rhetoricians 
@ad gophists becomes an heroic tribe. -This, indeed, is not 
difficult to understand; but rather this respecting men, why 
they are called dOpwxo.. Can you tell the reason? ; 

Herm. From whence, my good (man), can I? And in- 
deed were I at all able to find this out, I shall not exert my- 
self, through my thinking that you will more easily discover 
it than myself. ' San es 

Soc. You appear to me to rely on the inspiration of Euthy- 
phron. 

Herm. Evidently so. 

* Soc. And rightly relying. For I now seem to myself to 
understand it in a clever manner; and I shall run the risk, if 
I do not take care, of becoming to-day wiser than is fitting. 
[35.] But consider what I'am saying. For this ough¢*in the 
first place to be understood concerning names, that we often 
introduce letters, and (often)’ take some awav, while we give 
names, ay we please: and (often)* change the acute syllables. 
As when we say Adi gidog (a friend of Dis): for, in order 
that there ay be a noun instead of a verb, we take away the 
second ira, and, instead of an acute syllable in the middle, 
we pronounce a grave one. But on the contrary, in others 
we introduce letters, and others again, with a graver accent, 
we pronounce with a more acute one.?. ? 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc, Of these things one, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name éyOpwzoc (man): for ao noun is gencrated from a 
verb, one letter, a, being taken away,!® and the end of the 
word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean? 


* The MSS. vary between iowryricoi and Zowriol, Ficinus found both 
in his MS. For his version 1», “ disputatores et amatorii.” Stalbaum 
omits ipwrecoi, although Plato had just above shown the affinity between 
owe and topwe. To this passage is to be referred the gl. of Etymol. M. in 
Hpwe¢——a7d ric towrnoewc' Oiadexrixol yap—7 arb tiny ipwrww 8 
tpwrwy yap Oeiwy syivovro—_ot yap Osoi bonratc yuvacki ovvepxdépevor 
eToiovy Td THY NNWwY yivoC. ; 
‘—§ This “often” is found only in Ficinus—“ sepe etiam demimus” 

~——and again, “ seepenumero transmutamus,”? 
_” From the MS. of Serranus, whose version is, “ et que acute pronun- 
liabamus, graviter pronuntiamus,” Buttmann was led to introduce df6- 

Tepa, adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. 
For according to the derivauon it should be dyadpwmde * Srazs, 
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Soc. Thus. This name (davOpwroc) indicates that other 
animals, who can see, neither consider, nor reason, nor conterf- 
plate ; but that man sees—for such is the meaning of drwre— 

‘and at the same time contemplates and reasons upon what he 
sees. Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
dv8owroc,'! contemplating what he sees. 

[36.]'2Herm. What then, shall I ask you what follows 
after this, (and) which I would very gladly hear? 

Soe. By all means. 

Herm. As then there appears to me to be something in 
order after these ; for we surely call the soul and body of man 
by some name.!4 

Soe. How not ? 

Herm, Let us, then, endeavour to divide these too, as we 
did tht farmer subjects. 

Soc. 190 yousay that you have considered '‘ first the soul, that 
it has with reason this name, and afterwards so has the body? ™ 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. To speak then off-hand, I think that those, who called 
the soul by that name, understood sume such thing as this; 
that whenever it is present to the body, it is the cause of its 
life, giving it the power to breathe, and cooling it; but as 
soon as the covling power ceases, the body is dissolved and 
comes to an end. From whence, as it appears to me, they 


HW This clause is omitted by Ficinns, and after him by Taylor. 
By its aid, however, we can restore What Plato wrote—d ci avOpwmog dpe 
Sxwre—rotro Cé tore ro éwpace. Vor it is evident that éwpere, the more 
common word, would be the interpretation of the less common, one; and 
that 6rwre would be mentioncd here asx bemep one of the words, from 
which &yfp-waog is supposed tol. derived. With regard to this descrip- 
tion of man, Ovid has something similar in Metam.i.; ‘Os homini sub- 
lime dedit, calumque tueri Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

#—'8 Jn the arrangement of the specches Heindorf, whom Bekker and 
Stalbaum fullow, has done all that a critic should dv. But with respect 
to the words, he has been unable to explain dozmep roivur, in which lie hid 
‘ug rd mplv, rd viv, 1. e. “As before, (90) now—” Ficinus has, ‘ Succe- 
dere statam supcrioribus mihi videtur de anima et corpore consideratio.”* 

3 Stulluum leagnedly def-nds the reading furnished by ten MS8S., 
ood te eadovper, Where Bekker had rejected re. Ficinus, too, has 
‘nam anima et corpus aliquid hominis sunt.” : 

4 J cannot undorstand Wuyi» Aéyete ircexibacOar: J could, tmevides 
@@a:, ‘Say you that you will consider?” Ficinus, “Querencum prime 
de anima putas?” 
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called the soul (uyf). But, if you please, be quiet. For 
J*think I see something carrying more conviction than this 
to the followers of Euthyphron; for this, as it appears to me, 
they would despise, and consider it as farcical. But consider 
whether this will please you. 

Herm. Only say it. 

[37.] Soc. What else but the soul do you think contains 
and carries the nature of the whole body, so that it lives and 
goes about. 

Herm. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in- 
Yellect and soul orders and holds the nature of every thing else ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. It will be proper then to give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, gduatyny: but if nfy be 
called more elegantly yvyj.'* 

17 Herm. Entircly so; and this latter appellation appears to 
me to be more agreeable to art than the former. 

Soc. For it is certainly so. It would however appear to 
be truly ridicwlous, if it were named, as it is formed." 

Herm. But what shall we next consider after this ? 

Soc. Are you speaking of the body ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. In many ways this appears to me, whether one causes 
it to deflect little or much.'* For some say it is the sepulchre 

%® From the affinity between Wiyoe, “ cold,” and Wuyxn, “ soul,”? which 
Some considered to be waim, others cold, as we learn from Aristotle, 
Thesi Yuyye, 1. 223, quoted by Stalbaum, Aud nai rote dydpacwy aodov- 
Botiory, ot piv ro Oeppdy AéyovTec, Ort Cia TovTO Kal Td Liv wydpacrat, 
ob Gt 7b Wuxpdy Sid Tiy avarvony Kai thy eardukw eadeiobar Puyiy. 
And it was perhaps in ridicule of this theory, that Socrates wrote the 
A&sopic fable of the person whe blew hot and cold with the same breath. 


6 By the change of gvse mto Pu. Sec Eustath. IA. A. p- 22, §0, Bas. 

4—\7 Heusde was not the first to arrange the speeches in @ correct 
order. For Ficinus had done so already. 

* Stalbaum’s translation 1s, “The name of the body seems to me to 
be many-fold; if any one causes it to deflect even a little, it is still 
many-fold.”” But this is at variance equally with the Greek words and 
with common sense. He did not perceive that Plato wrote I16\N’ fyew 
pot Soret rovrd ye, dy piv i opixpdy re reg waparklvy 7 eal wdve, i. 6. 

This word (body) seems to me to have many (meanings), whether any 
One cruses it to deflect cither little or much:*? where the edd. have flok- 
Agxg—eal qupdy rig—nai rave. 


oi: 
A 


_ ™ Hein 
, But words are not to be thus supplied at random. Ficinus has ' preegipa . 
um rectitudinis mo§um arbitraremur, fateri—" 
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of the soul, as being buried?® at the present time; and on the 
other hand, because ‘whatever the soul marks out it marks out by 
the body; on this account it is properly called a mark. [38.)] 
The followers however ‘of Orpheus appear to me to have 
founded this name, especially since the soul suffers a punish- 
ment on account of the things it suffers; and that it may 
be preserved, it has this enclosure, the image of a prison; and 
that (the body), as it is called, is the saving of the soul, uritil 
it (the soul) shall have paid the penalty due; and that there 
is no need of introducing?! a single letter. 
| Herm. On this, it appears to me, Socrates, enough has been 
said. But about the names of the gods, could we, in the 
same manner as you have just now spoken about Zeus, con- 
sider by what propriety their names are laid down. 

Soc. By Zeus, Hermogenes, if we possessed any mind, (we 
should have)*? one the most beautiful method, (by confessing) 


% This was the doctrine of Philolaus the Pythagorean, m the passage 
preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. lib. iii. p. 403, Maprupéovrar be 
ai ot raXdaoi Geddoyol Te Kai pave, we dud Twa Tiswpiay & poya rye 
owpare ovviZeverar, Kai kaOdwep ev copare rourp TeOanrat, i. e. “ The 
ancient theologists and priests also testify that the soul is united with 
body for the sake of suffermg punishment; and that it is buried in a 
body, as in a sepulchre.” T. 
2° I confess I cannot understand Cicny &ovenc—wy 61) Evexa Sidwan, 
nor could Ficinus, whose version is, ‘‘ quod anima in corpore hoc delic- 
torum det ponas,” which gives a sense perfectly intelligible; but not to 
be obtained from the Greek. Some error had crept in here before the 
time of Stobreus, who has quoted this passage in Eclog. Physic. p. 86, 
where Geaner has given the version of Ficinus. Perhaps Plato wrote 
dicyy dcdobone THE Wuyic vor, wy Or) O wy ixet ob didwow. For thus 
éxet is said dexrexiig of the grave in § 43, and Rep. i, p. 330, D., rdw 
bvOade ddiuenoavra det ixsi Gddvar Cieny: ii. p. 365, A., rekerac—ai ray 
Ace? kaxwy drodvovoery ypac: p. 366, A., ty" Awou dieqy dwaopey, ov dy 
ivBade adixjowpey. The followers of Orpheus seem to have thought. 
with Juvenal, ‘“‘ Exemplo quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi Displicet 
auctori; prima est hee ultio quod, se Judice nemo nocens absolvitur,”’ 
and with Cicero in Milon. § 23, “* penam semper ante oculos versari pu-- 
tant, qui peccaverunt.” Or we might read dy b vexug ob didwo, “ which 
the dead body does not suffer.” or the Orphic verse might have heey. 
Puy) Sotea dinny dy dvyi sidwow 4 vexpog. The preceding is howeves - 
not the only error Rere. For the version of Ficinus points to a laeunag; 
which it were easy to supply by the aid of Etymol. M. in Zapea, 3.98 
, *1.] have translated mrapéye “to introduce.” Ficinus has “ neq a. 
literam aliquam adjiciendam putant,” which leads to drdyew.. gs" 
dort says that it is easy to supply éxoipev dy wov—impalbacbets . 


a 
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| that we know nothing‘of the gods either themselves or the names 


Wy which they call themselves; for it is evident that they call 
themselves by correct names. But the second mode of pro- 
priety consists in our calling the gods by those names, by which 
there is a law for us to invoke them in our prayers, whatever 
they are, and by whatever name they like to be addressed, 
since we know of nothing else; for this appears to me to have 
been beautifully ordained. [39.] If you are willing, therefore, 
let us consider this point, having’ previously, as it were, de- 


. alared to the gods, that we shall speculate nothing abont 


them—for we do not think ourselves worthy to do so—but 
about the men, what thoughts they had, when they gave 
the names; for this will not expose us to their wrath. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak with modera- 
tion; let us therefore act in this manner. a. 

Soc. Ought we not then to begin, according to custom, 
from Hestia ??8 

Herm. It is just what we should. 

Soc. What then shall we say the person intended, who gave 
the name of ‘Eo-ia? 

Herm. By Zeus, I do not think this is an easy thing.™ 

Soc. The men, O good IIermogenes, who first founded 
names, seem almost to be no mean persons, but conversant 
with high subjects and discourses on them.” = * 

Herm. What then? 

Soc. It seems to me that the founding of names was the 
work of some such men. And indeed, if any one considers 
foreion names, what each means is not the less discovered. 
[40.] For instance, in the case of that which we call Odvia, 
there are, who call it ’Eoia, and others again ‘Qoeia.** In 


*® The goddess whom the Greeks called ‘Eoria, was the Vesta of tho 
Romans. From which it would seem that the Greek word had origin- 
ally the digamma ft placed before the aspirate, just as we have a to before 
& in some words. ‘The altar of the deity was in the centre, as it were, of 
the house, and sacrifices commenced with her; because, as Plato says in 
the Timeeus, she was the oldest of all the gods; or gather the pivot on 
which all the others turned, 

* Ficinus, “ facile inventu,” as if his MS. had yydvac instead of alvae. 

* Originally perewpoddyor and ddodéoyat were taken in a good sense ; 
but subsequently in a bad one, as shown respectively by Phadr. § 120, 
end Rep. vi. p, 488, quoted by Heindorf. Add Aristoph. Neg. 148, 

“—* It is not known in what dialect odcia becae dela: but dela 
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the first place then, according to one of these names (’Eqig), 
the existence of things (Ovcia) has a right to be called Boni; 
and again, because we call that which participates in exist- 
ence by the name of ’Eor/a, it would on this ground be pro- 
perly culled ‘Eorfa: for we too seem of old to have pronounced 
Otveia, *Ecia.2” Moreover, if any one bears in mind the busi- 
ness of sacrifice, he will deem that this was in the thoughts 
of those who instituted (the names). For it is likely, that 
they, who called Otota (Ousia), the existence of all things, 
"Eorca (Hestia), sacrificed to Hestia before all the gods. But 
they who called it ‘Qeia (Osia), would nearly, according to 
Heraclitus, consider that sll things move, and nothing is at 
rest. ‘Lhe cause therefore and leader of things with them was 
ro wO0ovy (the pushing on): and henee they very properly 
called it ’Qoia (Osia)2? And thus much let it be said as if 
from those who know nothing.” But, after Hestia, it is just to 
speculate about Rhea and Kronos, although we have discussed 
already the name of Kronos. Lut, perhaps, I say nothing te 
the purpose. 

[+tl.] Herm. Why so, Socrates? 

Soe. I perceive, (my) good man, a certain hive® of wisdom. 

Herm. Of what kind is it? 

Soc. It is almost ridiculuus to mention it; and yet I think 
it has some plausibility. 

Herm. What is this? 

Soc. I seem tu myself to see Heracleitus speaking artlessly ?! 


for ovcia is found ins the Doric of Archytas and Ocellus, quoted by 
Stobaus, p. 76, and p. 44. 

47 This may fairly be doubted. They more probably pronounced it 
‘Oviay, the very word found im MS. Gud. But such a pronunciation 
would not suit the argument. Stalbaum has however acutely seen that 
in ’Koia, or rather ‘Eova, there 1 perhaps an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Eleatic school, who considered the universe as a “ one-ness,” i, @ 
‘Eoia, derived from Big, as Overa is trom Eine. 

% For ‘Qoia is derived fiom “Qereg, the rout of which is ’Q0éw, “I push.” 

% From this it is evident that the whole of the preceding derivation of 
‘Eoria is a ridicule of those, whum Plato considered as knowing nothing 
on the subject; ofthcough it is quite clear that Horia 1s dened from 
Hor-at, the third pers. perf. pass, of tZouat, and means that point at the 
contre of the universe, where sits the power that gives motion to all tne 
particles of matter around it. 

* This is a favourite metaphor of Plato. Heindorf refers to Mena, yp. 
#2, A. § 3, and Rep. v. p. 450, A. ’ 

* I have translated driyvwe “ artlessly,” and united it to A¢yowra, to 
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gme old wise saw about Kronos and Rhea, which Homer too’: 
aMwerta, 
‘Herm. How say you this? 
2 ‘Soe.° Heracleitus says some where that all things move, and 
“nothing is at rest; and comparing things to the flowing 
ofa river, observes that “Thou canst not twice into the 
"game stream go.” 8? 
_«’ Herm. Such is the fact. 

_'.* Soc. What then, does he appear to you to think differently 
from Heracleitus, who gave the names of Rhea and Kronos to 
the progenitors of the other gods? And do you think that 
Heracleitus by chance assigned to both of them the names of 
flowing streams?33 As then*4 Homer (Il. xiv. 201) calls 
Ocean the generation of the gods, and Tethys their mother, 
so I think the same is asserted by Hesiod. Likewise 
Orpheus says some where, 


Ocean with lovely streams did first begin 
Marriage, and wedded Tcthys, sister-kin. 


Consider then, how all these harmonize with each, and all 
_ tend to the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

[42.] Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something 
to the purpose. I donot however understand what the name 
Tethys means. : 

Soc. Surely it nearly implies this of itself, that there is a 
name of a fountain concealed; for that which is percolated, 
and strained through, is the representation of a fountain; and 

. from both these names the name Tethys” is composed. 


show what Plato really thought of the doctrine of Heracleitus, as being 
, Xronika, that is, old and silly, as in Aristuph. Plut, 581, 
‘..83 As the words of Heracleitus fall into a Choliambie verse, Aig ei¢ roy 
abrdy rorapdy obx dv éuBainc, I have designedly introduced a metrical 
version. 
' 3% To understand this, Buttmann conceived that Plato alluded toa 
fagcied affinity between Kodvoc and Kpouvoc. ‘‘a rivulet.” 

‘% Instead of ad, adgpted by Bekk. and Stalb. from nearly all the MSS., 
Stephens has ody, and 80 MS. Gud., which is far preferable to ad. Heindorf 
indeed refers to § 48, Womep ody of Gerradoi. But Platogwrote domep voy— 

‘33 “In Theogon. v. 337, Hesiod says that Ocean and Tethys were the 

- parents of rivers and ocean nymphs, but not of all the gods.” Heinp. 

“% ‘The reading dvarrdpevoy, in lieu of duarrépevoy, which Ruhnken 

On Timeus, p. 80, discovered in Proclus on the Timeus, p. 294, bas been 


aguent y found in five MSS. . a 
of rgddg was supposed to have some affinity wigh rd q0ouw. 
ae oe j Pee, : 


ahh ; s 
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Herm. This, Socrates, is elegant, 

Soc. How is nos about to be? But what is after this? 
Of Zeus we have already spoken. 

Herm. Yes. 

ySoc. Let us then speak of his brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, 
and of that other name*® by which he is called. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. The name then of Poseidon appears to me to have 
been given by“ the party first naming it, because the nature 
of the sea stopped him when walking, and did not permit 
him to proceed any further, but becume as» it were a chain to 
his feet. He therefore denominated the ruler of this power 
Hooda, a3 Mooi-éeopoc dy being (a fvot-chainer), But the 
e was perhaps added for the sake of elegance. And perhaps 
too it would not mean this; but two AX were originally spoken 
instead of o; signifying that this god 19 much-knowing.*! 
And perhaps likewise he was denominated 6 ceews (the shak- 
ing), from eeéecy (to shake), and w and ¢ were added.” = [43. | 
But Mdosbrwy (Pluto) was so called from the gift of DAovrag 
(wealth), because riches are dug out of the bowels of the 
earth.” But by the appellation Aieyc, the multitude appear 
to me to understand that ro deccec 44 was spoken of, and that, 
being territied at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Herm. But how does it seem, Sucrates, to you ? 

Soc. In many ways do men appear to me indeed to have 
erred about the power of this god, and to have a fear of him, 
who is not worthy of it. For they fear that, when any one 

% Heind. was the first torestore Te & of pé\Xee mstead of peAAw from 
Ms. Gud. And so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS, For his version 
is “‘ Quid ni?” 

® This was Aidne. 

“ Heindorf, whem Stuibaum shonid have followed, has properly im- 
serled 7rd, preserved only m the best MS. Gud. 

“ For TloAA-edwy would thus be formed, similar to wodAd eidedg, 
 much-know ing.” 

4 Cornanius, perceiving that cetwy could not become rocedwy by ad- 
ding a and 4, proposed to icad 7d w Kai 7d o kai 7d 0; and so one MS, 
subsequently collate. Heinderf however says that the o is to be got 
trom @ osiwy. 

‘¢ In allusion to this notion, A’schylus says in S. Th. 948, drd yde 
aes dBvecog torat. See more in Spanheun’» Commentary on Calli- 
naACH. DP» * 

a The word dadég is either “unseen” or “ unseemly,”—both equally 
buited to the receptaple for the dead, 
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of us diéa, he remains there for ever, and that the soul, 
divested of the body, departs to him, “this too they fear-¥ 
But all these things, the empire of the god, and his name, 
appear to me to tend to something the same. 

|  dférm, How so? 

Soe. I will tell you what appdars to me. For tell me, 
Which of these is the stronger bond to any animal whatever, 
so as to cause it to remain in any place whatever, necessity, 
or desire ? 

Herm. Desire, Socrates, is by far the superior. 

[44.] Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from 
“Hades, unless it held those who go thither by the strongest 
bond ? : 

Herm. This is evident. 

Soc. It binds them then, as it appears, by a certain desire ; 
since it binds them with the greatest bund, and’ not with 
necessity. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Now are there not many desires ? 

Herm. Y23. 

Soc. It binds them therefore with the greatest of all desires, 
if it is about to bind them with the greatest of bonds. 

Herm. Yes. : 

Soc. 1s there then any greater desire, than when any one, 
by associating with another, thinks that, through him, he shall 
become a better man ? 

Herm. By Zeus, Socrates, there is not any whatever. 

Soe. On this account, Hermogenes, let us say, that not one 
of those there*’ is willing to come hither, not even the Syrens 
themselves ;** but that both they, and all others, are en- 
chanted ; such beautiful discourses docs Pluto, i¢ seems, 
know how to utter. And by this reasoning this god is both 
a perfect sophist, and a great benefactor to those with him; 
and who sends up to those here such good things ; so many 
things does he have in superfluity ; and from hence he has the 

“ Instead of éori, one would prefer éerat, Ficinug has “ quod nemo— 
huc redit,” i. e. od xdretoi reg. On cadres see Porson Med. L011. 

468 This clause Ficinus has properly omitted. 

* Instead of ray éee7Oev, one would prefer, as I have translated, rix 
éxsi, unless we omit ray, as Ficinus has done, “ hue illinc—~reverti."" 

“ “There is,” gays Heindorf, “fre uent mention of the Sytrens on 
sepulchreg, but not uf them in Hades.” 
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ao Pluto. [45.] And on the other hand, through his 
Willingness to associate with men invested with bodies? 
ut only to have an intercourse with them, when the soul be- 
mes cleansed from all the evils and desires which were 
re d the body, does he not appear to you to be a philoso- 
hen and to have well considered this, that he should thus 
letain them, by binding them with the desire for virtue; but 
a if they possessed the flutterings and mad feclingg®! of the 
y, not even his‘ father Kronos would be able to detain them 
with him, in those bonds with which he was said to be bound.** 

Herm. You nearly seem, Socrates, to speak something to 
ihe purpose. 
| Soc. The name then, O Hermogenes, of ’Aiéne, wants much 
bf being calléd ’Azdnc from ‘Aedijc, “unseemly:” but it is 
inuch rather from knowing all beautiful things, that ’Atén¢ 
‘ so calléd by the fabricator of names.%4 

Herm. Be it so. But what shall we say of Demeter, 
and Hera, and Apollo, and Athena, and Hephmstus, and Ares, 
and of the rest of the gods ? 

[46.] Soc. It appears that Anyijrnp (Demeter) was so called 
‘om the gift of food, as being é:dop~a phrnp, “a giving mother.” 
ut “Hoa (Iera) ftom being ‘Kors beloved) ; as if®® Zeus is 
id to have loved her, ary, 48, Kfor a wife).5° Perhaps, 

o, the fourte * — oilowe, speculating upon things on 

_ we cide * 

he syntax requir’ PHOPKCAIATA, not KAI simply. 

Heindorf has. Without reason approved of the reading suggested by 

de, and g.piyunded on the version of Ficmus—* annon plilosophi tibi 
detur officium virique summa prudentia et consilio prediti.”’ 

4 The words wroinorc and pavia are frequently used to express any 

oug carnal desires. See my notes on Badey’s Hermesianax, p. 79. 

| & To the bonds with which Zeus is said to have bound his father, 

reis an allusion in A’sch Eu, 627, and Aristoph. Ned. 898, while 

acrobius, in Saturn. i. 8, has preserved the interpretation of the legend 
given by Apollodorus., 

% Although 'Atén¢ might be formed from eidw, yet there is nothing in 
that word to which rd@ cade can be referred. Hence there is probably 
some error here. Plato wrote, I suspect, Bayri rw cdrw dai dodvaé ri, 
i. eo. “ever giving something to a person going below,” for thus "Ardy¢ 
would be from 6 aei édic. 

‘4 Here, as before,.and shortly afterwards, Heindorf properly reads 
with MS. Gad, and Ficinus, dvopzaroGérov for vopo0érov. 

% In the words wozep ody cai there is not a particle of meaning. In 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 317, I have restored ele oxdpor ye— 

“So Stalbaum, after Matthie in Gr. Gr. § 559, b., explains éymy. 
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- hig; denominated “Ajj (air) “Hpd's ‘but, for the sake of , 
sfpetlinent, he placed the beginning ‘at the end." And this: yor’ 
“wilt be, convinced! of if you fréquentfy pronbunve'the nkme 
Hea” Bit Weppéparra (Proserpine) mahy“are"terrified at; 
She -at;'Aréktwr (Apollo), through a want-of- skill, as it up- 
“paans,'in the propriety of names, For by making’ a chénge, 
“theythink upon depsepdvy ; and this appears to them a thing 
of dread.” But it (Seppéparra) means, that the goddess. is 
wise. Fot while things are carried along, that which [touches: 
“upon }, and handles, and is able to follow them, will be wisdom,” - 
This goddess therefore may with great propriety be named ‘- 
Pepéxaga, or something of this kind, on account of her wise 
dom, and contact of that which is borne along: and hence 
the wise ’Aiénc (Pluto) associates with her, becuse she too is ° 
such (i. e. wise). But men now turn aside from this name, set- 
ting more value upon a good pronunciation thar tréth, soas to” 
call her @eppégarra. [47.] In like manner with respect to 
"ArdAAwy (Apollo), many, as I said before, are terrified at this 
name of the god, as if it signified something dreadful. Or 
know you not this? 

‘’ That tuerc is some affinity hetween HPA and AHP is true enough. 
ee to understand what Plato/ witlrespecting Ae ison res beginni 
at the end, we must suppos¢” ve written Td iv dpyg n, “ the 
letter » at the beginning,” ingth the gre: nv. . 

* Boissonade, on Excerpt. cx o . , an ycratyl. p. 9 
says, after Heindorf, that dyp will be seeii"@ than when ie rit ff 
this doctrine there is a ridicule in Aristopcugh him, he shai’ ~ 
has yet seen, what it is easy enough to discover by tic, . 
‘ast, all the jokes of the dramatist, concealed at present by Sen, | 
of the text. ‘To this passage of Plato, allusion is made by Atiéuagure 
Legat. pro Christian. § 18, p. 83, quoted by Stalbaum. 

*° As.if Depce-povy were derived from Pép-ey, “10 bring,” and @éyvo¢ 
* slaughter" . 

® The words igamrépevoy kai are evidently a gl. of tragiv, Respect 
ing kai, or 7, or jyovy thus introducing an interpretation into the text, I 
have written something worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p.. 188, 

although neither Poppo, nor Arnold, nor Bloomfield, have thought proper 
to take notice of the truths developed in that volume; and I could now: 
add not a little more equally valuable. See, ene 

® For ‘AmdAAwy was supposed to have some affinity with ‘Amwo\Aswy, 
as shown by Aischylus in Agam. 1048, "Awo\hov—darodXby plvoc 

- Amwdeoac yao wiv Bodaic rd debrepov. For so we must read, in lieu 
of darokdwy ivég 'Amddecac yap ob udhic rd debrepov: where od podig 
‘ts an absurdity, that only a Hermann would have dared to defeid. Su 
too Buripides in Phaéthont. Fr, has "Q ypusoperyh HX’, dey! derihny 
Gag: Kale roid’ “AwéhAwy iudaviic ehyte Bporoig. °° 
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aid down, sith. res 
Herm. How? 


| erm. Tell me, then; for you seem to me to speak of this 
‘ame as sometliing strange. , 
/ Soc. This name then is well fitted, as belonging to a mu- 
sical god. For, in the first place, would not purgations and puri- 
tications, both according to the arts of medicine and prophecy, 
and likewise the going round with torches steeped’ in drugs, 
ordered by medical men and prophets, and the lustrations 
on such occasions,“ and the sprinklings, would not (I say) 
all these be able (to do)® one thing, (namely,) to render a 
man pure, both in body and soul? 

Herm. Entirely so. oe 

ae See. Will not ther, “2°77 “ who purifies, who washes, 
an 


4‘ 
who releases us faa had her S haret suel (a aamey? 
ducr o1 this name 


@ Heind- _ _«1vllows, adopted fppocey from MS. Gud., 
vows: ~- «acide. But in that case ay should be omitted. 


~ Pein orf. hags, “offer jppoopévoy in lieu of ijppocer ty dv. But in 
8, ands ‘must read ove torty 6, Te ay Uvop' cin ppoopivoy, Plato 
i suspect, ob yap loriw orioity dvona padXor opocpivor— 


ire: ° 
“i tax requir’ jwoer 18 a solacism, as I have shown on Prom. 


hey, who have seen in a Roman Catholic chapel the young choristers_ - 
round with censers filled with frankincense, will be the best able to 
‘stand this passage ; which is weli illustrated by Casaubon on ‘Theo- 
t, Character. xvi., and Turnebus Adversar. iv. 15, where reference is 
.to Virgil. 4in. vi. 226, “ Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda: ” 

> Tibullus, i, 5, “‘ Ipseque ter centum lustravi sulfure puro, Carmine 
“aagicn precinuisset anus;’? from which last passage one would 
Feuspected that Plato wrote payucnyy and paytroic, imstead of parri- 
hd parrucci¢, Were it not that payraczy hag. reference to what had 


wen stated. 
Pf confess Ido not understand é» roig rovodrore, omitted by Ficinus; 
e one MS, has ra iv rodrog. I could have understood sal ai owepe- : 
One re Kai.re Aourpa‘wal al wepipavose ty re roic larpixoic g . 
aati wate pepincic xai iy roig rowdrocg. For all three are alluded ‘{6” 
tuxips Helen, B72—878. ; os gee 
Heindorf 49s. 26vaefia: is here “to be able to do;” and Stalbahag” 
s.to Philek,p. 23, AL, Gorg. p. 4s, Phedr. p. 275, An, 
‘Es 
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Herm. Perlectty so. ; 

Soo. Accordidg then to the réleasings and washings which 
he affords, as being the physician in the case of such-like 
things, he will be properly called ‘Avodoiwy (the washer). But 
according to his prophetic power, and truth and simplicity, 
for these two are the same,® he would most properly be cdiled 
*Ardobe (simple), as the Thessalians call him now [for all 
the Thessalians call this god ‘AvAdr]. But, on account of 
his being ever mighty in shooting arrows by his skill in 
archery, he is ’Ael-Ga\\wy (ever-darting).” But with 
respect to his musical power, it is proper to understand 
that, as in the words d«dAovBoc (a follower), and dxowrie (a 
wife), a often signifies the same as together; so here (a and 
modéw signify)! ray duov mroAnoww (the rolling together), both 
about heaven, which men call «réAouc™ (the poles); and about 
the harmony existing in song, which is called symphony ; 
because all these, as the clever in music and astronomy assert, 
cause all things to roll together with a certain harmony.’ 


% Instead of rabroy yap torcy, the sense manifestly roquires robrw 
yap torcy ty, *. e. “for these two are one” With regard to the identity 
of truth and simplicity, it will be sufficient to ri the well-known verse 
of Euripides, ‘AwAove 6 piOoc rijc dAnOeiac Edu, in Phan, 472. 

In lieu of dorep ody, [ have translated as if the Greek were womep 
viv. See atj 41. Of course I am aware that womep ody are sometimes 
found thus umted. But all the passages are corrupt, and have been cor- 
regted by myself in The Surplice, No. 22, April 25, 1846. 

* The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation, 

© On the subject of Apollo’s skill in archery, there is an clegant Pséudo- 
Babrian fable, No. 68, amongst those discovered a few years ago in an 
Athos MS., in a more perfect state than it had been previously in a Vati- 
cau one; but which I partially emended on the Pseuu tonic Sisy- 
phus, § 5, n. 3, and restored completely :n Revue de Phil eit. p. 225, 

7 Plato, remembering no doubt the commutability of the cognate let- 
ters 3 and 8, considered ’A-7é\\wy as an abbreviation of dei-Ba\Awv, 

” The words within lunes have been happily preserved in the versinn 

of Ficinus alone, “in his quoque @ e¢ polleo significant versionem, qu 
simul et una pefagitur,”” and we thus get rid of Stalbaum’s abortive 
attempt to explain an? correct a corrupt text. 
_ ™ With regard to the etymology, it was evidently ridiculed by Aristoph. 
in "Opy. 181, ‘Ori wodei rig ratra cai duipyeFar Ta wavra, dd roor' 
3 xaXstrat'viy wéAdocg: which Cobet, whom Holden has incorrectly fol- 
lowed, should have emended as I have done, and not have rejected as 
an interpolation. 

Ld Plato alludes here to the so-called harmony of the spheres, which 
was lounded on the similarity of the phenomgna of light and sound,, 
over both of which Apollo presided. Fur as ghere are seven prismatid 
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Now this god presides over harmony, dporodéy, (cansing to, 
roll) all these things together, both among gods und men. 
[49.] As therefore we call Sudxedevbog (following together) 
and dudxoeree (lying together), dxéAovOoc and dxaric, by 
changing o into a, so likewise we denominate ’Awd\\w», who 
was éuowodey, by inserting another A, because it would have 
been™ synonymous with the harsh name.”> And this some 
at the present day suspecting, in consequence of the value 
of this name nod being rightly cOnsidered, are terrified at it, 
as if it signified some destruction. But, as was just now 
stated, the much “ is laid down, touching upon all the powers 
of the god, his simple, ever-darting, purifying, and together- 
rolling nature. But the name of the Moveac (Muses), and of 
music universally, some one,” as it seems, mude from pio@ae 
(to inquire}, and from investigation and philusophy. But 
Anrw (Latona), (is derived) from the mildness of the god- 
dess, “with reference to her being é0cAjpwy (willing), in 
what any one might request; but perhaps, as foreigners call 
her; for many call her Andw It scems then that she was 
called An@w by those calling her by this name, with reference 
not to the roughness, but the gentleness and smoothness of her 
manner.’8 [50.] But “Apreuic (Diana) appears to be (so 
colours, from whence the sun was called, by the Chaldwans, a seven-rayed 
god, so there are seven notes in the diatonic scale of sound. For a list 
of the writera on the harmony of the spheres, the reader must turn to 
Fabriciur ~~.Sext. Empiric. Advers. Music. p. 303. 
Hi Ficinus has, “ equivocum fuisset,’”” which leads to opwyupoy ay 
VETO, 

", i.e. arodAtwy, “ destroving.”” ® 

% Heindorf, justly objecting to woAd, felt half inclined to omit it, with 
MS. Gud. Stalbaum would read with one MS. 1rd dé wrodd paddAor— 
Ficinus has “ re vera.’ Perhaps Plato wrote rd 62 dtd wodAny apidrAay 
id», i, e. dvopa, “ But the name which has gone through a groat contest: ” 
or we may read rd 0é roAoby perd AX jj évi, i. e. “ but the word woAoby 
with two A or one.” 

7? Between rovro and trwvépacey, ric has perhaps dropt out; unless 
we read twwydpacay with MS. Gud., which Ileindorf adopted. 

(0...%4 Fhis derivation, and indeed the whule passage, would have been 

rfectly unintelligiblé, but for the gloss in Etymol, M. Agra: rapa rd 

998, 7 AnvOavw' 6 piv WAdrwv gqciv Edenrw* sAeqpwy ydp 3 Oedg cal 
rpitia cal wavrag tAsovca’ card ob revag AnOw: rd ydp ijuepoy Kai rpad, 
de rob drcdtedijoGae tay ele adbriy eerey mth: ead iugaiverae 0 Ga 
“Apisrapyog mapa rd Ad rd Gshw.—kai Td AH 7d Oedet Awpende' inady d dy 
reg Gidy, wap’ atrig erie From hence Buttmann was led to pe- 
lieve that the writer 0 ine gloss found in his copy of Plato not sAgpova, 
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nealled)} on account of her conduct being Gprepec,”” flawless and 
orderly through her desire of virginity®® Perhaps also the 
founder of her name go called her, as being cognizant of 
viytue.®! And it may be, that hating the aporor®? (ploughing) 
of man in a woman, or through some of these or all of them, 
the founder of the name gave it to the goddess. 

Herm. But what is Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

Soc, You are asking about great things, O son of Hip- 
ponicus. But the manner‘f the appellations given to these 
divinities, has been said to be both serious and jocose. Ask 

* therefore others about the serious manner ;* but nothing 


but éAejpova. He ought rather to have said that Plato probably wrote 
to this ctlect—Anrw dt ard rij¢ mpadrnrog rij¢ Oeod card Td eOeAHpora 
elvat Oovvat, wr ay Tic Tt airgrac we yap Zino: Kadovol Tevec, Td AHY Td 
i@irey: towe O& Kai ’EXenrw ag’ ijc, Tov € dig apypnpEvov, yiyverat 
Anrw, 4 mavrac tXeovoa’ TrodXoi dé kai AnOw xadovou 7d yap Hpepor Kai 
moadov tx rov émiAcdoOa Tey ic abriy mAnppEAnodyTwy éuoaiverce’ 
Eouxey ody mrpovg Td py Tpaxd Tov HOovc adda ag Agtoy Anrw recdjoOat. 
i. c. “ But Ayrw (Latona) (is derived) from the mildness of the goddess, 
with reference to hcr being willing to give something of what any one 
may request. For as séme foreigne:s say, 7d Aqy means “ to be willing.” 
Perhaps too (her name was) ’EXeyrw, fiom which, the ¢ being twice 
taken away, there becomes Ayrw, “ who pitics all.”” Many too call her 
AnOu. For her gentleness and mildness 15 shown by her forgetting those 
who sin against her. It seems then that she is called Anrw from not the 
roughness, but the smovthness of her conduct.” This at least would be 
worthy of Plato, which cannot be said of the rubbish in the text. 

7 This derivation 15 adopted by the Etymol. M. and his transcriber 
Eustathins ; trom whom it would scem that Plato wrote*Apreure d& dia 
rd aprepic 1 dprioy, kara TO KOomor. 

As shawn by Callimacgns H. in Dian. 6. Ade por rapOeviny. 

® By what process “Apreut¢ could be derived from, or explained by, 
dperiic toropn, even Plato, or the philosophers whom he is ridiculing, 
‘would have been unable to state. By turning however to Etymol. M. in 
“Aprepic’ 1 cdg aeodrepic Tic odca H Tov dépa Téuvovea’ 4} abri) yaa tort 
a] Lekjvn, it 13 easy to see that Plato probably wrote lowe 82 aipa 
répvoveg o:' dorpa; with which may be compared the expression of 
Euripides in Phon. |, "Q riv tv dorporg obpavog réuvuy ddd9—'Are. 
Stalbaum indeed says that the reader must be as stupid as the stump of a 
tree not to see that Plato is here having a bitof fun. But even fun ought 

* to be something more than folly merely. 

8 On the metaphorical use of dporoy, see Hemsterhuis on Lucian. 
Timon. § 17; D’Orvill on Chariton. p. 345, ed. Lips; Bergler on Alci- 
‘phron i. 6; myself on Aasch. Eum. 400; Peerlkamp in Biblicthec, Orit. 

ov, T, j. p. 96; Winckelmann on Platarch, Amator. p. 757, 

* biato, who bad been partly initiated in the mysteries of Demeter 
god Dignysus, where the meanings of those fhamds were oxpinnded "i ry 

> 
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hinders us from relating the jocose; for these deities are 
lovers of jesting and sport. Now Ardrveoc (Dionysus) would 
be the giver of wine, and may be jocosely called Acd-olvucce. 
And olvog (wine) may be most justly galled ciévovc, because 
it makes the majority of those who drink it to have wit, not 
having it (before).84 But, with respect to Aphrodité, it is 
not proper to contradict®> Hesiod, (Theog. 195,) but to allow 
that she was called ’Agpod:rn, through her generation from 
dgpdc (foam). 

§1.] Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
will not forget either Athena, or Ilephmstus, or Ares. ° 

Soc. For it is by no means reasonable, 

Herm. It is not. 

Soc. One of the names of her, (Athena,) it is not difficult 
to , why it was imposed. 

erm. Which ? 

Soc. We surcly call her Pallas ? 

Herm. How not? 

Soc. Considering then this name to have been formed 
from dancing in armour,®® we shall, as it appears to me, think 
properly; for to lift up oneself or any thing else on high, 
either from the earth, or to shake or be shaken in the hands, 
we call it to make to®’ dance and to dance. 


serious manner, thus avoids the necessity of breaking his oath of secrecy. 
So Herodvtus constantly dves by his formula, eboropad pot ecoOw. 

** With this passage may be compared the expression in Horace, ap- 
plied to the wine bottle, ‘Tu lene to1mcntum ingemio admoves Plerumque 
duro * although Shakspoare says that ‘‘ when the wine 1s1n, the wit 1s out.” 

85 Plato said this, because he doubtless knew that Euripides had, im 
Tro. 992, given a less favourable «tymology in the words—Td pwpd yap 
aavt Gopoa oy Kpaives Bporotc, “He rovvop’ dp0m¢ toriv ’Agpodirn, 
Kvwotc, rsa I would have cdited that passage, had the dissertation 
of Lydus rept Mnviy, been pubhshed m 1807, who says, in p. 88-—212, 
Edjpuridng ot ‘Adpodiryy auriy dkwi dvopacbijvar ix rod dppovag 
épaivracg aroredeiv. 

% Haw Plato could assert that Ia\Ad¢ has any affinity with dy reig 
Lahore dpxetoOas, 18 past my comprehension. The Etymol. M. has more 
properly—apa rd gel wéAXev-~ddov. I suapect that the passage hes 
come down, in on imperfect state, and that Plato wrote something to this 
effact—dirh rot modd fdAeoOas tpyotpewor—and shortly afterwardyrn, 
perewplley dro vic da rag dv roic xAolag dpyqotwe. For the 
pertwpor is partu.ulirly applieds to vessels geen at a distance fren 

aud, and, as it were, dattcug on ghe water, while the tide 1¢ fq On 
ebbing, or tost na ator, F a 3 i" 
The verb dpxet»,is rarely found in a transitive setise.), Heindart 
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4 darm, Entirely so. . 
- a The goddess therefore on this account (we call)® 
Alias. 
Herm. And properly so. But what say you of her other 
name ? 
Soc. That of Athena? 
| Herm. Yes. 

[52.] Soe. This name, my friend, is of greater weight. For 
the ancients appear to have considered Athena, as those of the 
present day do, who are skilled in the interpretation of 

' Homer. Forthe majority of these, in explaining the poet, say 
that by Athena he intended mind and intellect. Now he who 
founded names scems to have understood some such thing as 
this respecting the goddess; or expressing rather something 
yet greater, he speaks of her as the intelligence of ¢ god ;®° for 
that she is a Qcocvdn, (the god-mind,) employing after a foreign 
mode a instead of yn, and taking away. and «. But perhaps 
it is not even in this way. But he called her Ocovdn, as she 
understood divine concerns better than all the rest. Nor is 
it far off to say that he was willing to call “intelligence 
in manner,” [as being this deity,]%® by the name of ’H@ovdn. 
But either the founder himself, or some persons afterwards, 
turned the name aside to something more beautiful, as they 
thought, and called her ’A@qrvda (Athena). ° 

Herm. But what will you say of Hephestus? 

Soc. Are you asking about the noble (deity) skilled in light ? 

Herm. I seem so. 

Sor, Is he not evident to all as being Sateroc (luminous), 

' having drawn to himself the 7.°! 

Herm. It nearly appears so; unless [as it seems | 9? it ap- 

pears to you in some other way. 


quotés opportinely Athen. i. p. 21, A. "Iwv 'Ex riv dédrrwv paddoy 
wpxnoey dpivac. 
 Ficin. ‘‘ Palladem eam vocamus.”” The verb can acarcely be omitted. 
_ © Ficinus has “ut De mentem induxit,” as if he had found in his MS. 
vénow, aorepst Ocod, tmdyec, instead of Aéyet. 
® The words within brackets, which are an évident interpolation, 
Ficinus has correctly omitted. To understand however the etymology, 
we must suppose ‘HO0-v6n to come from "Q0og and yvdor, and to be cor- 
rupted into ‘A@n-vada. ‘ ; ; 
' Ficinus adds, ’ Unde E:phestos, id eat luvhinis preeses, est dictus,’’ 
which is evidently an interpolation. @ 
2m, The words between brackets Bekker was the,first to introduce from 
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Soc. But, that it may not appear, ask about” Apne (Mars 
Herm. I ask then. ‘ : oe 
Soc. If you please, then, the name of "Apne shall be de- 

rived from ré dppeyv (the male), and ré dydpeioy (the manly), 

But if, on the other hand, (you wish it) from his harsh and 

not-to-be-turned nature, which is called dpparoy,** it will be 

proper for a god warlike every where, to be called by this 
name. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Let us then, by the gods, free ourselves from the gods ; 
for I fear to discourse about them. But about some others,¢ 
if you wish it, propose as questions, that you may see of what 
kind are the horses of Euthyphro.™ 

Herm. I will do what you say, after asking you one thing 
yet aboute'Epuijc (Hermes), since Cratylus says® that I am 
not Hermogenes. Let us endeavour then to lovk into the 
name Hermes, that we may know whether he says any 
thing to the purpose. 

Soc. This name of Hermes does indeed seem to pertain 
somewhat to discourse, and to imply that with reference® to 
his being an interpreter and a messenger, and to his stealing 
and deceiving in discourses and markct-dealing,® the whole 
of his business is connected with the power of speech. [54.] 
*9 As then we said before, (§ 34,) ro cipery is the use of speech, 
and as Homer frequently says, éujoaro, (he planned), [now 


allthe MSS. They are perfectly useless, and correctly omitted by Ficinus. 
As far as I remember, we gouxe never thus follows revduveder. Perhaps 
Plato wrote idy un my cot, S¢ EOnev abrd, Ere GdXo Gide JdEy, i. e. 
Sires it appears that he, who founded the name, meant something 
else.”’ 

% This word is found only in Plato, and even there very seldom, See 
Ruhnken on Timeeus, p. 50. 

, * Here 1s an allusion to Homer, Il. v. 221, d¢pa tdyat Oloe Tpwios 
i7rrot, 

% In § 1 and 8. 

% The words 6 ‘Epuye, are evidently an explanation of rovro. 

*? T have adopted cai card rd, found in one MS. for rai ro— 

%® Ficinus improperly translates rd ayopacrixdy, “‘vehemeng con- 
cionator,”* ‘The reference is to Hermes, the god of gain, arising from 
dealings in s market. In enumerating these attributes of the gow, 
Plato Fad probably in mind Aristoph. Pint. 1153—1161. ae 

oo Oxyt of this mass of rubbish Ficinus has contrived to elicit some. 
thing like sense—“ Profecto, quemadmodum in supericribus di 
irin sermonis est aca Bape vero de hac Homerus ait, — id 
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this is 10 plan.] From both of these then this god, planning 
to speak, and the speech—but cipe»y means to speak——just as 
if the name-founder gives his command to us, He, O men, 
who has planned the speaking, would be justly ealled 
Eipgunc.? But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate him ‘Epyijc, Hermes. 
100 And Iris too it seems is so called, from ¢ipery, (to speak, ) 
because she is a messenger. |! 

Herm. By Zeus, well does Cratylus seem to mé to have 
said that I am Hermogenes. I am not indeed a ready planner 
‘of a discourse, 


machinatus est. Ex utrisque igitur nomen hnjus dei componitur, tum ex 
eo, quo loqui est, tum «x ev, quod machinan et cogitare dicenda. 
Perinde ac »i nominis auctor nolms preciperet, Par est, O vir, ut deum 
ulum, qui irim emesate, 1d est logu. machinatus est, Iremgn vocetis.” 
Differcnt however as this translation is fiom the Greek text at present, it 
is easy to sec that, instead of rovro dé unyaynoacOat tort, he found in his 
MS. rovro 62 éunyavnoaro’ and made perhaps out of his own brain é& 
dugoripwy ody rovUrwy, Tov TE Eipey, O tore Aéyetv, Kai TOU Ta AdyoU 
pnoacGar Td dvoua Tov Oeov iriMero, dowep Av et imirarroe Hpiv b 
dvoparobérnc, Tovrov roy Geir, & avOpwrot, b¢ Td elpEY éunoaro, 
Sinaiwwe dy cadotte Eiptyny. And thus indeed 1s, as regaids the sub- 
stance, nearly what the autho in all probability wrote. One would how- 
ever preter something to this cflect—706 re eipery, 6 Adyou xpeia Lori, ro 
te, oloy cal "Ounpog wodrAaxod éiyer, tnnoaro—rovro 62 iunyarhnoard 
fori—rider ov bE ddoripwy ydp, oiuat, ToUTwy TOU Te eipety Kal Tov 7a 
Adyou pyoapévou, rovroy roy Vedy wépt, obTwe imiTarre nuiy 6 dvouaro- 
Girne, “2 avOpwror, d¢ Td eipsy imijoaro, ducaiwe dy adoro Urb Uyoy 
Eipewne; 1.e. do you put down both the word eipery, which means the 
usé of speech, and, what Ilomer frequently says, éunoaro—that is, he 
planned. For from both of these, the act of speaking, and the party 
jnesigah the things belonging to speech, I think, the founder of the name 
des, as regaids this deity, thus give us an ordonnance—‘ O men, he who 
has planned the art of speaking, may be justly called by us Eipinne.” To 
arrive however at this sense, 1t1s necessary to reject what has been inter- 
polated, and to correct what has become corrupt; of which latter the 
most remarkable are the change of gyoi into rife ov: of dy into ydp 
olpat; and of wozepei into rips: obrwe. 

100.10 ill the words between the brackets Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 
and Bekker consider as an interpolation. But who would haye interpo- 
lated » or why, those critics have not deigned to tall us. I auspect 
{hey ought to be inserted a little above, after ré rewlpaw, 5 ASyow ypsia 
deri, to show that as both ‘Epuie and “Ipc ware the messengers of the 
gods, theiy names were derived from the same verb elpesy, " to speak,” as 
remarked by Eustathius, IA. A. p. 84, 50, ed. Bas, Gre oe ehpurec— 
Ayovra: “Epuge cal "Ipie wapd ri eps, dard dors. _ And af this notion 

OF mine be correct, we must read ead yap.y “Jpeg, instead of gat i ys 
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Soc. It, is‘likewise ‘probable, my friend, that Pan is she: 
two-formed: son of. Hermes,’ a 
; Herm:sHow so? ©... | 0 | 
-': Soe. You know that speech signifies the all," and dircu- 
‘Yates and causes to roll perpetually; and that it is two-fold, 
true and false. . 

Herm. Entirely so. ; 

Soc. Is not then the truth of it smooth and divine, and 
flwelling on high amongst the gods; but that which is false 
(dwells) below amongst the mass of mankind, and is rough 
and goat-like? For from hence are the greatest number of 
fables, and the falsehoods connected with the goat-like life.? 

[55.] Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Rightly then would he, who indicates every thing,? 
and eves rolls, be Iliy airdAoc, the biform son of Elermes; 
who in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts 
rough and goat-formed: and Pan is either speech, or the 
brother of speech, since he is the son of Hermes. But it is 
by no means wonderful that brother should be similar to 
brother. However, as I just now said, O blessed man! let 
us free ourselves from the gods. 

' Herm. From gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates. 


5 
hy 


101 How specch can be said to signify the all, is beyond my compre- 
hension. Perhaps we ought to read Oic@a ore 6 Adyog b¢ Ta Ora way 
Opa vod KaTaxvdAie [7 mode | aei, i.e. ‘ You know that speech ever rolls 
to the ears every indication of mind.” For thus 7 woAei would be the 
interpretation of caraxvAier, which I have elicited from cai cuedet; and 
this with the greater readiness, as dei woAG@y is said just below to be the 
origin of almédog ; while dra and vod¢ would be corrupted here, as they 
aro elscwhcre, a» shown by myself in T'ro. Append. p. 176, ‘C., Ausch. 
Eum. 120, Prom. 667, and Soph. Philoct. 49,86. With regard to the 
general idea, it may he compared with what Pope says in his Abelard 
‘and Eloisa of letters, that they 

_ Speed tho soft intercourse of soul with soul, 
And waft a sigh from Iudus to the Pole.” 


® Heindorf conceives that there is a pun in rpey.edy, where allusion is 
made to the goat-like form of Pan, and to tragedies, so called from the, 
goat given as a prige for the best tragedy. Such a pun would however, 
be frigid beyond conception. Plato wrote, I suspect, xepl tow Sersiaive 
yin ref@rence to the satyric drama, where Pan was no doubt fre. 
quently. introduced and ridiculed. . tee 
® [ful have hightly altered, just above, rd way onpaivh mto 18 Way 
cijia voll, iy is gaay to road, here ® way vonga payiwy, in heu of ree 
BuvUwY. 
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But what hinders you from discussing such divinities? as 
“Hawic (sun), and Zedjvn (moon), and “Aorpa (stars), and Ij 
earth), and AlOip (ether), and’ Ajp (air), and Tip (fire), and 
e auto arid “Qpa: (seasons), and ’Evcavroc (year) ? 
. You enjoin me many things; still if it will gratify 
you, I am willing (to speak). 

Herm. Yu will indeed gratify me. 

[66.] Soe. What then do you wish the first? Or shall we 
discuss as you have enumerated, (first) the sun ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

« Soc. It seems then that this would become more manifest, 
if one should use the Doric name: for the Dorians call the sun 
“AXtog. IIe will therefore be“AXtoc, from d&diZey (collecting) 
men into one spot when he rises; and he would be so, from 
always ete (revolving) while going round the earth. And 
he would seem to be so, because in going he causes to be vari- 
ous the productions of the earth. Now the verbs zoexlAAev 
and aloXcivy have the same meaning. 

Herm. But what will you say of SeAgvn (moon) ? 

Soc. This name,seems to press upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

» Soc. It seems to indicate something of a more ancient 
date than® what he lately stated, that the moon obtains her 
light from the sun. : 

Herm. But how ? 

Soe. Lédac is the same with gé¢ (light). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now this light about the moon is perpetually véo» 
(new), and fvoy (old),’ if the Anaxagoreans say true; for, 
perpetually revolving in a circle, she perpetually renews this 
light; but the light of the former month becomes old. 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soc. And many call her SeAavaia.® 


* For such alone were once considered divinities, as stated in § 31. 

® The word Afyay is supplied by only one MS. 

* © Had Heusde seen that 7 had dropt out, he would not have altered 
dnd re into dyAdeyre; which, though adopted by Bekker and Stalbaum, 
I cannot understand. 

* According to the Etymol. Eedyvy is wapd rd cidac viov tyav' F 
wapa rd cthag cel ev Exew, Sev wai Evoc, d imauric, 6 dal vedZwv. On 
fyov see Ruhnken, Tim. p. 103. p 

pl Heindorf quotes Phom, 178, and'Aristoph. M9. 614, 
: t 
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Form, Certainly. . Be. ne 

Soo. But, becahse it perpetually possdsses new and out 
splendour, if may be, more justly called exda-cro-veo-car-a, 
but compressed together it is called ZeAavaia. 

(57. Herm. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But 
what will you say of Mj» (month), and” Acrpa’ (stars) ? 

Soc, Mele (month) would be properly called pein, from pet- 
aveOa: (to be diminished) ;? but” Aarpa (stars) appear to derive 
their name from ’Acrpazy (lightning). Now éerpam) would be 
dvacrpwri), because it awa avaorpede: (turns the eyes); but 
being formed with elegance, it is now called dorpavh. 

Herm. But what (are) Ilip (fire) and “Yowp (water) ? 

Soc. About Ilip (fire) I am at a loss; and it nearly appears, 
that either the Muse of Euthyphro has deserted me, or this 
word is yery difficult. Behold then the artifice which I in- 
troduce in all such cases where I am at a loss. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. I will tell you. Answer me then. Do you know on 
what account Ilip (fire) was so called? 

Herm. By Zeus, not I. 

Soe. Consider then what my suspicions are concerning it. 
For I think that the Grecks, especially such as dwelt under 
the Barbarians, received many of their names from the 
Barbarians. 

Herm, What then ? 

[58.] Soe. Should any one then investigate how reasonably 
these names were given according to the Greek Janguage, and 
not according to that from which the name happens to come, 
you know he would be at a loss. 

Herm. Very likely. 

Soc. Consider then, wlicther this name, vip (fire), is not of 
Barbaric origin. For it is by no means easy to adapt this to 
the Greek language. But the Phrygians are thus clearly call- 
ing fire, with atrifling deviation, and the word ddwp (water), 
and xiveg (dogs),'° and many other names. ‘ 

Herm. They gre so. 

» How the idea of diminution came to be connected with the name of a 


month Plato has failed to explain. By comparing however Etymol. M. in 
Mic, where Plato 1s quoted, it would seem that something has dropt out 


ere. 
* From this confeasion on the yet of Plato that wip, diye, and el ver 
are foreign words, it would seem that fire, water, and oanis, und in the 
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ee Spec 4 ot proper: higi-to use Yalonise with these warlld ; 
Mite anty-obe. can Say rabout them. : Oa: thid’ndebunt there- 
eB. Tepe Phe eds rip’ ‘and’ dowp (But &A fair); ‘Het- 
elie, i(ts ac ‘called? bechuse af ti raises) things from! 
heeerth 5: ‘or deri del pei (it ‘always flows); ‘or because, 
Pee ite ‘flowing, ‘a breathing is produced: for the pocts 4 call 
- wittds’ direc’ (breathings). Perhaps then it means aa if a 
“person 18 should say wveuparde ovy (a flowing breathing), or 
“dye dppour (a flowing wind), '°[ from whence he wishes. to call: 
“Ft, thus, because it is ’Afjp].'° But I consider aiBij (sether) in 
_@pme way as this; because det Oi wepi rév dépa pewy (it always 
runs and flows about the air), it would be called decBewp. [59.] 
But [¥ (earth), more plainly indicates its meaning, if any one 
calls it I'ata. For yata would be properly called yevrajreipa 
(producer), as IIomer says; for he speaks of yeydaot as 
veyeviicOar (to have been produced), 


a 











Northern and Latin languages, were of Phrygian origin. According to 
Eitym. M. Ilvp* gp re éoriv, where is the Teutonic “ fire.” 

" Ficin., “de ipsis nihil dicere quisquam potest.” From whence 
Cornarius got his érrei py) Exou y’ dv ric. He should have written. ézre? 
obx Exor— Heindorf attempts to support ézel Zyou y' dv ric, by rendering 

‘ “nam possit quispiam aliquid :” which would be i in Greek érrel Eyot ay re 
ric ;, and hence in Rep. i. p. 350, D. nai Eyw sept abrdy Aéyev, he should 
have read wal Exw rt wepi—and in Euthyphr. p. 9, B. éwei ward re 
oupiic Exo ay, instead of wavy yé especially as in the former case 
_ Myay, and.in the latter eardeigar, require an accusative. 

® Ficin., “sic est dictus.”’ 

_: } Ficin., “que circa terram,’”’ i.e. ra mepi rij¢ yjc. This derivation 
was obtained from a philosopher of Cyrene, as shown by the Etymol. M. 

; ad 0, wapd vd Oeiy Kucogopicdic, gnoiv 'AptororéAne wepi Kupynvaiwy, 
by*whom Zede was called Ai, as may be inferred from Eustath. JA, 

« Pp» 972, 47, 6 Lede aiOijp dei éyphyope ty Kvxdogoplg, d¢ Kai Ape rv 
del Oeiv alr) eadeirat. 

« ™ Homer IA. O. 626, and Hesiod frequently. 

3% In the formula worep dv ei eiroe reg cannot be omitted. See 
Heindorf on Phedon. p. 87, B. G. C. Lewis in Cl. Jl. No. 68, B 198, 
and myself on Pseudo-Platon, Sisyph. § 2, n. 4. 

j ™eoJ® This mass of nonsense Ficinus omitted, either because he could 

- not tinderstand it, or because it was not in his MS. Heindorf: considers 
it as an interpolation. Hence Stalbaum has bracketed it,” Perhaps 
Plato’ wrote S0ev 3) Boddor’ dy rig abriv obrws cixety, Sarg: tore 
vorpnc, Where'{ have elicited BobAor’ dv, rig from BodXerat, and’ Soree | 
iort vohone from 87 toriv 6 djp in MS. Gud. ‘For Hesyeh. ‘has 
Noaplwe vavveydyrwe, the Doric form for Nozpwe, similar to. Spéyjane. 
Ga words in -npn¢ I have said som omgphing at Asch. Suppl. 34, ‘and’ i 
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Herm, Be it 80. i 

Soc. What ia there then for us after this? , < \. 

Herm. "Qpay (hours), Socrates, and "Evavurég and "Broe,!? 

Soc, Now *Qpa: must be pronounced ("Qpar),!® as of old in 
tha Attic dialect, if you wish to kriow what is reasonable, 
For they are dpa, through their determining winters and 
summers and winds, and the fruits! of the earth; and as 
dpiZoveae (determining), they would be justly called dpa: 
Bat 'Evcavréc and” Erog (year), nearly appear to be one thing, 
each in turn. ‘For that which brings to light the natural 
productions of the carth, and does, itself’ by itself, explore , 
them, is ‘Eyaurdg (the year). And as stated before, regard- 
ing the name of Zeus, divided into two, some called the deity 
Zeus and some Dis, so here with respect to the year, it is 
called by some ’Ex:aurdc, because it (explores) év éaurg (in it- 
self); but “Evoc, because érdZec”? (it explores). 7! And the 
whole reasoning is for that, which explores in itsclf, to be 
called, being one, twofold ;?! so that two names are pro-. 
duced, ’Evtavro¢ and “Erog, from one reason. 

¥ MS. Gud. and Ficin. omit xai érog incorrectly. 

18 Heusde and Heindorf correctly saw that dpa had dropt out betwecn 
wanrady and pyrioy. 

19 Serranus proposed to read, what the sense requires, and is therefore 
adopted by Heindorf, rove caipoicg apog rob¢g Kkaprotg, ‘the scasons 
suited for fruits.” Stalbaum, however, sticks a» usual to the non- 
sense of the common text. Etymol. M. ’Eviavréc—apa rd év tavTy 
dusdngsvar wdvra robe re Kapmode kai Tac TpoTds. 

® Although the word érdZey is thus repeated im the text, I cannot be- 
lieve that it was written even once by Plato. For by comparing Etymol. 
in *Erog—mapa TO ére wai Ere elvar 7) tévat, and in "Emavrog—wapa ro 
iatw, guvGeroy inatw rd tydtarpiBw, and Eustath. 1A. B. p. 44, 49, 
Bas. 6 kmaurd¢ yiverar piv dd Tov iabw 7d StarpiBw" Sndoi dé xpdvov 
paxpéy’ tavew ydp rd Starpi/sey, Plato wrote, [ suspect, avrd ty eaury 
Eroc && rove ZHy—and of piv tmauror, ort tary ey éavre, ot O& Erog, Ore 
Ere Set. Fur thus érog if frove, is similar to frovg cig érog in Soph. Antig. 
348, If however érdZoy is to be prescrvcd, it is evident that the preposi- 
tion && would be at variance with the derivation. : 

#121 Stalbaum proposed to read 6 dé dAog Adyog ori rd ty éxurq érazoy" 
Touro d& mpocayopeverut ty dy diya, which he got from Ficinus; “ Jn- 
tegra vero oratio est fpsum quod im ye ipso examinat; unde ex oratione 
una nomina duo selecta sunt.”’ I suspect however that we ought to read 
b 84 Brag Adyog Lorly, Bri rd ty éaurp int Zev obrw rpocayopevecOat, ey 
dv, diya xpi)}-—for thus Src might have easily dropt out between iczs aud . 
rd, and xpq after dixa. : 
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_ Berm, But then,* Socrates, you have made a great pro- 


in 
60, Soe, ‘I seem, indeed, to have driven a long way on 
the road to wisdom. 

Herm. Entirely s0. 

Soe. Perhaps you will speak something™ more. 

Herm. But after this species (of inquiry), I would most 
gladly contemplate those beautiful names relating to virtue, 
with what propriety ¢pcvnore (prudence), civeore (conscicus- 
ness), ducatoovvy (justice), and all the rest of this kind are 

« given. 
: Soc. You raise up, my friend, no mean a genus of names. 
But however, since I have put on the lion’s skin, I must not 
act the coward; but, as it seems, look into prudence, and in- 
telligence, and thought, and knowledge, and all the other 
beautiful names of which you speak.” 

Herm, We ought by no means to stand apart previously. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog,?¢ I seem to myself not to act 
the part of a prophet badly, about what I understand at pre- 
“sent, that those ancient men, who laid down names, did, like 
the majority of the wise men of the present period, through 
their frequently turning themselves round, while in search of 
the spot where existences are, become dizzy beyond all 
bounds; and that subsequently all?” things appear to them 
to turn round” and to be borne along on every side. [61.] 
They do not however blame what they suffer within them- 


® In lieu of the nonsensical dyra, three MSS. read da, which leads 
to dja $7)—-a phrase perpetually used by Plato. The error arose from 
the similarity of r and Ain MSS. as shown by Pierson on Meeris, p. 254. 

$ Heindorf was the first to read gycete for é¢yoec, and to support it 
by Legg. i. p. 625, C., and Rep. x. p. 596, C. Perhaps however in 
eggoag lies hid re pyoetc. 

% Here is an allusion to a well-known A&sopo-Socratig fable, to which 
Shakspeare alluded in King John.—‘ Thou wear the lion’s hide! Doff 
it, for shame; And hang a calf’s skin on thy recreant limbs.” 

% Instead of 2 gc, MS. Gude dguje, which leads to & fpng, “ of 
which you were speaking.” 

On this Socratic oath see my note on Hipp. Maj. § 18, n. 1. 

2 In lieu of rd wpdypara, common sense demands rdévra; for thus 
wdvrea and wdyrwe are perpetually united, as shown by igen in Poppo’s 
Prolegom. ae 178, and by Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 852, ed. 2. 

* One MS, has alone preeeved ipl Bejpeay Ficinus has “ per- 
ferri ot vacillare,” which leads to repipépeo@ar, and crpiper@as, 
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selves as the cause of this opinion, but that things are of 


themselves so formed by nature, (that)® nothing is abiding ande 
firm, but that all things” flow and are carried along, and are 
full of all kinds of generation and destruction.*! I speak 
this, as having thought on the names just now (mentioned).®? 

Herm. How is this, Soorates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that those lately 
mentioned were imposed upon things altogether borne along, 
flowing, and in a state of generation. 

Herm. I do not altogether consider it. 

Soc. Now, in the first place, what we mentioned first is 
entirely something of this kind. 

Herm. Which is that? 

Soc. Sedrnoe (prudence). For it is the perception of a 
movement and flowing. One may also understand by it the 
utility of ntovemert.** But at least it is connected with the 
idea of being carried along.*5 But if you will, l'yépn (thought) 
indicates altogether the lookiug-into and agitating (mentally) 
a begetting ;°* for the word ywugy (to agitate) is the same as the 
word oxoreiy®? (to look into). Orif you will, yénoce (intelligence) 
is rov vévv orc (the desire of a novelty); since for existing 
things to be new, it indicates that they are perpetually in the 
course of being produced. Ifence he, who founded the word 
vegeowy, pointed out that the soul was desirous of this (novel- 
ty): for it was uot called véyorg anciently, but instead of y, 


® After otrw mepuxivac we must insort were, despite the authority of 
all the MSS. that omit it, except the one used by Ficinus; who has “ ita 
natura habcre se putant, ut nihil—sit.” 

® Here again Ficinus shows by his “fluant omnes,” that he found in 
his MS. peord elva: révra racnc— 

#1 In lieu of gopac three MSS. read ¢@opac. Ficinus has ‘‘ gignantur 
et defluant,” which leads to yevéoewe ai p0opac, found in Parmen. § 20. 
Rep. vi. p. 485, B., Legg. x. p. 891, E. 894, B., all quoted by Heindorf. 
Cornarius was the first to suggest ¢9opac. 

8 Ficm. “ que nunc yelata sunt,” asif his MS, read rd vi 69 pnbévra, 

43, Ficin, “ jugi generatione,” as if he found in his MS. dei éreytyvops- 
vow. 

* This is said, as if ¢pdyncaig were derived from popd and dynoic, 

4 Ag the Schol. has preserved a various reading—cai mpi rd pety ys, 
Heindorf would unite the two—vrepi ye rd priv re wai pipecBai—cor 
rectly: to which petv for wepi in one MS. plainly leads. ' " 

* This appears from Aivch. S. Th. 25, "Ev doi vwpdy rai dpsoiv: anh 
Soph. Cid. T. 300,"O révra vod Tepecia didarrd re"Appyré te, » 

* For yvopy is thus feigned to be deriyed from your} and vepiy, °° 
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it was necessary to pronounce « twice, —vedeow.® [62.] But 
oBeppogten (temperance) is the owrnpla® (safety) of that god- 
yneuc (prudence) Which we have just now considered, "Emxig- 
Then (science) moreover points out that the soul, which is 
‘worthy of notice, follows things hurried along, and is neither 
left behind them, nor goes before them. Hence “by throwing 
out «, it ought to be called morfyun. But*Zbveote (under- 
gtanding), ‘'on the other hand, would thus‘! appear to be, as 
it were, @ syllogism. ‘For when it says“ cuvievac (to under- 
stand), it follows that the same thing in every respect is meant 
as by the word éricraca (to know): for cvryiéva means that 

» the soul marches along with things.® Zogia (wisdom), how- 
ever, means to touch upon movement. This, however, is 
rather obscure and foreign. But we should recollect, from 
out of the poets, that they often say, (when they happen to 
say) “‘of a person from among those, who begin to’ go forward 
quickly, that éov8n (he rushed forth) they say:“* and a man 


% Ficinus adds “‘ quasi neu (véov) id est novi, et esis, appetitia;” as 
if he had found in his MS. dre véov tow rd byvopa dv: what the train of 
thought manifestly requires. 

* For Plato feigns that cwppocvvn is derived wapd Td ewiew rd 
ppoveiv, as stated by Etymol. M. in p. 744, 33, who has thus preserved 
some words that were found in this passage originally, as shown by Aris- 
totle in Ethic. vi. 5, Oey xai rv cwhpocdyny Tour mpocayopetouey 
Ty dvopart, wo owlovcay THY gpdvnoty. : 

#40 Although Stalbaum has left in the text tuBadAovrag dei rd se, 
imcornpsyyny avriy dvouaZey, he prefers in the notes the correction of 
Cornarius—ixGaddovrag Oct Td et, wioTnuny. But as we thus not only 
lose sight of ézec@ar, but introduce miornpy, a word to which there is 
not the most distant allusion in the text, Heindorf suggested iuBa\ow- 
rac Se rd a, érevornuny. The reader is therefore left to take his choice; 
for I confess I am here quite in the dark. 

“141 Heindorf explains ad otrw pév by “ thus, the matter not having 
heen considered.” But such could not be the meaning of those words. 
Ficinus takes no notice of them. They conceal something like dw rivs 
&y—" to any person of mind.” 

 Ficinus has ‘‘ cum autem synien# dicitur ;” from whence Heindorf 

. ‘would read Aéyzrat, instead of Aéyy, which wants its nominative. Stal- 
baum ts Aéyyo—I should prefer Aéyy rep — 

a To understand this etymological syllogism, we must suppose that 
cumévat, “to understand,” is derived from cuséxat, “to go together,” 
like cupwopetecOas. Now as iaorqpn has been shown to come from 
¥soOac and font, and as irecPas is the same as cupropstso@di, it fo]- 
lows that civeoce is the same as iriornpy. 

“44 This is Stalbaum's translation of the words in the text; as if 
Aéyoucs and gace could be thys repeated actually,and Aiyerreg too be 
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of Lacedswmon, (one) of the fatnous, had thé tiame of Bote 
(rusher): for by this appellation the Lacedsemonipns dénomint 
ate arapid rush. Of'this hurried motion then Zogia (wisdém) 
signifies érag)y“ (the contact), as if things were continually 
carried along. [63.] But the word ‘Ayafjy (good) is‘ wont 
to be imposed as the name for that portion of all nature which 
ig &yaoréy (to be admired): for since all’ existences march 
on, there is in some swiftness, but in othérs” slowness pre- 
yails. ‘** Every thing therefore is not swift, but there is a 
part of it &2yaercy (to be admired). To this portion, dyaorév 
(to be admired), is given the appellation ayaOdy (good).‘® 


understood. How superior to this rubbish is the version of Ficinus— 
“ quotiens volunt adventantem aliquem et irruentem exprimere, esythe 
(id:est erupit, prosilit) dicere.’’ Perhaps Plato wrote 3 re ro\Aayov dé- 
yours, dy rixy Tic Exwy F wept row dpyopevoc mpoiévar, LovOn’ daci de Aa- 
KwrKp ye dvdpi—elvaz, i. e. “ that they often say, should a person, either 
willingly or being commanded respecting a thing, happen to go forward 
quickly, that 0%6y (he rushed). It is said too that there was the name 
of Zove borne by even a Lacedemonian.” 

6 The name of the Lacedemonian was probably SéFog, not Sodg, as 
acutely remarked by Valckenaer in Digress. in Theocrit. p. 271, C., wha 
wonders that Plato should not have so written, as being nearer to “en 9 
I suspect that he did so. But that when the F became obsolete, its place 
was sd an by another letter, just as we find TepwFia altered into Fepw- 
eia, as Valckenaer has pointed out himself. 

* By the introduction of the word 27a, Plato shows that he meant 
to derive Eogd¢ from odw and agi}, for so we must read in lieu of éra¢s), 
where the preposition interferes with the etymology. 

“ Ficin. has “ postquam fluunt omnia,” which leads to ézresws) ropep- 
erat wavra ra byra, instead of dreds) wopederact ra byra. 

«8 The Greek is orev ody oF may rd Taxd, ddAAG re abrov ayacréy 
tobry ovy o4 re dyacry abr » imwvupia bori rd dyaQéy. This even 
Stalbaum confesses to be wretchedly corrupt; and he proposes to read 
Eorwy ody ov wav, ddAd Tt abrod ayacréy, rd Gody. «For it appears from 
$83, that the word 9od» formed a part of the etymology of the word 
dyaGiy, as Heindorf saw acutely. The words there are ofoy viv 39 rd 
dyixfiy Epaper i rod ayacrov cai 2x rob Good ovyxeio8ar. But neither 
of those Scholars have told us why any part of the quick moving should 
be'sald to be admired. I suspect then that the Etymol, M. in "AyaQéy, 
wapa rd Eyay Okay Hpitc iw’ abrd, } te Tov dyd2w, has preserved some 
wards that have dropt out here, and that Plato wrote "Eort» ody ot, Td, ras 
Body, & tore rayy, MAE re abrod ayaoriy, dia ro dyav Béey nude ix’ | 
air: votre ody, g 0G Te ray dyacray, abrn % iruvepia tori rd ayabey. 
{& ¢. The whole is not 9ody, that is, quick, but some part of it is pte 
‘adinired, through our running quickly to it. Hence to that, to whith. 
there is a portion of the admired, this appellation is given of good—whige”. 
‘E have adopted § from one MS. and réy dyaoréy from atiother. * Fi... 
“gms -has™ Bast igitur non‘omme velox sed ipeius aliquid agdston + ginal 
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But of Auwxawwoivy (justice) it is easy to conjecture that its name 
was imposed on the Las hap of what is just. But what is 
jnet ‘in itself, it is difficult (to say): for it appears to be 
agreed upon by the multitude up to a certain point; but be- 
yond it to be disputed. For indeed, such as think that the 
universe is on a march, conceive the greatest part of it to be 
of such a nature, that it does nothing but yield; and that, on 
this account, there is something pervading the universe by 
which all generated natures are produced; and that this per- 
Yading thing is most swift and most attenuated: for otherwise 
«it would be unable to pass through every thing while going 
on, unless it were the most attenuated, so as to hold nothing ; 
and the most swift, °! so as to make use of the other things as 
if in a state of rest.5! Because therefore it governs all other 
things diaidy (by going through), it is properly called dicaco», 
receiving the value of the letter « for the sake of an elegant 
pronunciation. [64.] And thus far, as we have just now 
stated, the multitude agree with us, that this is the meaning 
of the word diccoy (just).52 But I, Hermogenes, being 
eager on this, point, have inquired about all these things, 
(and heard) ®* in the ’Ardppyra (Mysteries to be unrevealed), 


quidem agathon ipsius agathon nomine declaratur,” where the first 
“ agathon,” in Bekker’s reprint, 1s a typographical error for ‘‘ agaston,’’ 
found correctly in ed. pr. : 

# Although cvpBadeTy might be supplied after yaterdy, yet as Ficinus 
hds “difficile cognitu,”” one may suppose that he found in his M§. either 
Karerdy yrovat, asin { 65, ob pgdidy éorey etdévan, or yadewdy elreiv. 

6 The Greek is dca d2 robrou mavrig elvai re OveZcov, which Ficinus 
translates ‘* perque omne aliquid permanare,’’ as if his MS. had, what is 
found in three others, dua 6& rov wavrdc—Plato wrote did 6& adro (i. e, 
ro xwpeiv) Tov mavrog— 

$16 | confess I hardly understand what is meant “ by making use of 
the other things as if ina state of rest.” 

8 That the multitude had any such notion of the meaning of dixatoy, 
Plato has indeed asserted; but “‘credat Judeus Apelles, Non ego,” to 
use the words of Horace. 

68 It seems very strange that Plato should confess that he had heard 
any secrets from those who had sworn in the Mysteries not to reveal 
them. Perhaps he wrote éy del wore pyroic, ‘in words ever spoken,”’ to 
which the subsequent (dig, “ privately,” would be proper! yd peas Fi- 
cinus has “ perscrutatus sum, et in arcanis percepi,”’ a8 if darépoyra meant 
here simply “a secret; ” for the ate ers of antiquity were wont to 

. make a secret of their doctrines, as may be inferred from Pheedon. p. 62, 
B. § 16, Theetet. p. 152, C, § 25, Rep. ii. p. 378, A. In that case 
« Rowever the subsequent fig ‘road ‘be superfluous. Ficknus indeed 
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that this is® the just and the causa i for that, through whicl? 
a thing is generated, is the cause;© and some one. has said 
privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so cor- 
rectly. But when, after hearing this, I nevertheless quietly 
ask them, What, O best of men, is the just, if this is (said) 
so correctly ? I seem to inquire beyond what is becoming, and 
to leap, as it is said, over the lines dug out;°° for they say 
I have sufficiently inquired and heard, and they endeavour, 
through the wish to satisfy me, to say, one one thing, and 
another another, and they no longer chime-in together. For 
one says that the Sun is ro dixauoy (the just); for that by it 
alone, diaidyra (pervading) and xalovra (burning), it becomes 
the guardian of all things. But when, delighted, as having 
heard something beautiful, I mention®’ this to another 
person, the hearer Jaughs at me,®® and asks me if I think 
there is nothing just amongst men, when the sun has set? 
[65.] Upon my begging then (to know) what the other means, 
he says it is fire itsclf.°° But this is by no means easy to 
understand. But another person says, it is not fire itself, but 
the heat itself which exists in fire. Another again says, that 
he laughs at all these opinions ; but that the just was that in- 
tellect of which Anaxagoras speaks; for he said that this pos- 
sesses a power from itself, and is not mixed up with anything, 


translates idig¢ xadeiv' by “proprie vocare.” But that would be ev, or 
cadd¢, Gr de@dc, or dueaiwe. Hence Buttman proposed to read cai 
Orakdy cadeiv, as if deaxdy were derived from de’ 6 and the origin of di«acey: 
while C, F. Hermann on Lucian De Hist. Conscrib. p. 21, prefers kai 
Toy Sia kadeivy. Stalbaum’s version is ‘‘ ct peculiariter justum cause 
notine appellare ;”” where his “‘ peculiariter ’’ nm Latin is quite as unintel« 
ligible as wig in Greek, 

4 Buttmann would read ra’rd for rovro—And so Taylor had already 
translated ‘the same.” 

% This is certainly true; but how dieaoy could thus be shown to be 
the same as, or similar to, aircov, I cannot understand. 

% With this proverb, Lecpard. in Emendat. i. 22, compares the exe 
pression in Horace, “‘ Sepe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedite.” Hesych, 
Sxdppa d dywy, orddvov. It wes rather the dug-out limit of the arena, 


where a contest took place; answering to the ring of English ptizer | 


fighters 
Sr Ficinus, omnia gubernare,” which leads to rdvra ra dvra, instead 

of rd éyra, or else to rd GAa, found in one MS. : 
si bi Hipp. Maj. § 15 and 82. : 
® This was the doctrine of Herapleitus and of Hippasis, as we learil 

from Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3. Hezinp. ny 
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‘but that it puts into order (all) things while pervading all 
things. But here, my friend, I am in a much greater diffi 
culty than before I attempted to learn what justice is. But® 
4t least this name, for the sake of which we have been making 
the inquiry, appears to have been given to it (justice) for 
these reasons. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard these 
(notions) from some one, and not to improvize®™ them yourself. 
‘ Soc. But what of the rest? 

Herm. Not entirely so. 

Soe. Hear then; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, as if I had not heard (what)®4 Iam saying. ‘What 
then remains for us after justice? [66.] I think we have 
not yet discussed 'Avdpeia (fortitude) ; for injustice is evi- 
dently a real hinderance to the pervading power ;© but ’Ay- 
épela (fortitude) signifies that it is so named from fortitude 
in fight.6 Now a fight, if things flow in reality, is nothing 
else than a contrary flowing. If then one takes away the é 
from the name avépia, the name ’Avpela, which remains, points 
out the thing itself.°’ Hence it is evident that not the flowing, 
which is contrary to every flowing, is ’Avépla (fortitude), but 
only that which flows contrary to what is just; for (other- 
wise)® fortitude would not be praised. In some similar man- 


¢ 


© Ficinus, “exornare omnia per omni penetrantem,” whp found 
‘doubtless in his MS. coopeiy zavrd rd rpdypara Oud wdayrey not 
sopity Ta wodypara. 
Ficinus, ‘‘ Cecterum, ut redeamus ad id, cujus gratia disputamus,” 
which would lIcad to the insertion of évraviwpey after Soxomovper. 
® Since two MSS, read otrw xeiocPat, one would suspect that Ficinus 
found the same word likewise in his; for he renders “ quale diximus.” 
Unless in ofrw lie hid ed ra— 
# This is the exact meaning of avrocyediaZery. ° 
* Ficinus, “quasi qua afferam, non audiverim,” which leads to we 
ate dencowe & Néyw, Or we may read rad ii\oura-—Akywr. The com- 
tion text, we ove denrowe Aéyu, 18 unintelligible. 
® i.e. rov dtaidyroc, which rd dinacoy was said to possess, and from 
which it was feigned to be derived. . ‘ 
* @ In lieu of this inelegant repetition of dvdpsleg, Ficinus hes simply 
“ Andria in pugna versatur,” as if his MS. dydpeia & lerw iy 


ag 
pon dypela is feigned to be formed from dvd (back) and pon (flowe 
‘Ficinus has “seque enith lite?” abedititely rbquisite for the 
“Bence it is evident that & wg has dropt out after dy, 
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ner r6 appey (the maje) and 6 vip (magn) (derive their origin)"S 
from arw poi {an upward flowing).. But I'vi) (woman) ap- 
pears to me to mean yoy) (begetting); and rd OfAv (the fo- 
male) seems so be so called from OA: (the pap); but 6yA2, . 
Hermogenes, from causing, as it were, things irrigated to 
germinate. 

Herm. It appears so, Socrates. | 

Soc. But the word Sade (to germinate) appears to me 
to represent the increase of younglings, because it takes place 
swiftly and suddenly. Such then has he? imitated by the 
name, having fitted it together from civ (to run) and &AXe-° 
o8a: (to leap). But do you not perceive that I am carried, as 
it were, out of the course, since I have come upon a smooth 
(path)? But many words yet remain of those that seem 
worthy of “attention. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

(87 Soc. One of these is Téx»n (art), which we must 
look into (and see) what it means. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Does not then this signify é£v vod (a habit of thought), 
by taking away 7, and inserting o between y and », and be- 
tween y and 7? 

_. Herm, And this in a very poor”! manner, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you not know, blessed man, that the names 
first. formed, are now overlaid by those desirous of travestying 
them in a stilted style; and who, for the sake of an elegant 
pronunciation, add and take away letters, and twist them in 
every way, partly through ornament, and partly through 
time? For in the word Karorrpoy (mirror), does it not appear 
to. you that the p has been absurdly introduced? But such 
alterations. some, I think, make, who care nothing for truth, 

© Tn liew of bari rapardnoiy rin robry kori r7 dvw poy, where rodry 
ia perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has ‘a simili quodam ducunt originem, . 
gcilicet ab ano thoe.” Perhaps Plato wrote, eirt, rapamhyalyp revi rey 
ie’ lori (are equal) ry dvw poy: where elwé (say thou) lies hid in &réil,. 
found in three MSS., one of which is Gud., that in this dialogue is the : 
tO aa ya oy euinnrat, Which Stalbaum defends by taking ofed™ 
in the a. olde 3, e aaoal? as translated by Ficinus. ‘Plato wrote; 3 
muapoct, sida t+ 8 dntiy weurparer, 1. £* He who wad about to sped 
ea som tn vp OI 
ste ls Ba , re Sane ACB Vie Be G0) oo 2 Ra 
wide ot incilte.” 
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dat moulding (prettily) the mouth; sp that, atter auaing 
zouch to the first names, they at length rendered it impogsi- 
ble for a single man to understand what the.name means; as 
i the case of the Sphynx, which they call 2¢iyé inatead of 
#iyt," and go in many others. 

‘Herm. Such is indeed the case, Socrates. 

{68.] Soc. Indeed, should any one permit one to add to 
names, and take away from them whatever he wishes, there 
would be a very easy road; and one might adapt every name 
to every thing. 

' Herm, You speak the truth. 

Soc. The truth indeed. But I think that you, who are a 
wise president, ought to keep a guard over what is moderate 
and the probable. 

Herm. I wish I could. 

: Soc. And I too, Hermogencs, wish it with you. But do 
not, O divine man, discuss too accurately, “lest you perfectly 
exhaust my force:”™ for I shall ascend to the summit of 
what I have said, when, after réyyny (art), I have considered 
pnxavyy (artifice). For Mnxan) (artifice) seems to me to 
mean rd dyvew (to complete a thing for the most part). For 
pijcog signifies “length.” From both of these, pijco¢c (length) 
and ave (to complete), is formed the word pnxax}. But, as 
I just now said, it is proper to ascend to the summit of our 
discourse. For we must inquire what the names of ’Apery 
(virtue) and Kaxia (vice) mean. Now one of these I do not 
ad yet sce clearly; but the other appears to me to be mani- 
fest ; for it chimes-in with all that has been said before. For 
in consequence of all” things moving on, whatever is caxéc 
idy (moving on badly) will be xaxéa (bad-moving) ; but this, 
when it subsists in the soul, through its badly moving on to 
her concerns, 7 most eminently possesses the appellation of 
the whole of depravity. [69.] But that to move on badly, 


8 Ficinus has, with more elegance than truth, “ talia—faciunt quod 
otis illecebras pluris estimant, quam veritatem.” From whence, how- 
ever, I conceive ed has dropt out between orépa and xAarrovren. 

On the word diyz, which seems to have been peculiar to Breotia, see — 
J. Clericus in Hesiod. Theogon. 326. 

™ Hero is a quotation from Homer, Il. vi. 265. 

ee peng as a rt omnia,’’ which leads to lévrwy wdyruy risy 
Woayparoy, not me wy Pav WOayEATAY. 9» Puts i 
"tee? Bath is Te a tenoslation of the words pddsora rq spi Shoe 
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whatever it is, appears to me to show (itself) in Asda (timide 
ity), which we have not yet discussed, but have passed it 
over; although it is proper to consider it, after fortitude. 
And we likewise seem to have passed over many other names. 
Now deAla (timidity) means, that the bond of the soul is 
strong: for the word diay (vehemently) is (applied to) 
strength: and hence the vehement and greatest bond of the 
soul will be timidity,” just as dzopia (want) is an evil, and 
every thing, us it seems, which is an impediment to [going 
and] marching on.” To god on badly, then, scems go signify 
the marching on in a restrained and shackled manner ; which* 
when the soul suffers,”? it becomes full of xaxiac (evil). But 
if to such things the name of vice is applicable, the contrary 
of this would be dper) (virtue), signifying, in the first place, 
ease in marching; and, in the next place, that riy poy (the 


irwvvpiay tye rij¢ eaxiac. Stalbaum’s is, “ hoc a toto maxime appellatur, 
hoc est, a pravitate,’’ which I hope he could understand. It is above my 
comprehension. Ficinus has, “commuuiter prava dicetur,” which is 
evidently a guess at the meaning. 

™ That Plato would thus, after saying in one sentence that timidity is 
the greatost bond of the soul, repeat the very same idea in almost the 
next sentence, I for one will never believe ; and still less qhat in deriving 
dethia from deity (to bind) and Aiav (vehemently), he would omit one 
half of the etymology ; and least of all that he would here assert that 
daria is rig Wuyic deouoc, when that is the very proposition to be 
proved. There is evidently a lacuna here. which might be thus supplied, 
“Now ¢eAla is some evil of the soul, and significs, I think, a strong 
binding. For déo¢ (fear), from whence is éeazde, binds the fyot, the 
tongue, and the mind; and Alay (vehemently) is appled to strength. 
Hence ée:Aia would be the vehement binding of the soul.’”’ That there 
was some allusion to caxdy here, is evident irom the subsequent expres- 
sion, Womep loti xai 9 drropia Kaxéy ; and it is equally evident that some 
affinity was pointed out between deAia and déog, of ‘which the Etymol. 
M. says that it is derived, dx row deopever’ 6 yap PdBoe ovvdsi rove 
wddag wai rd pédn rod sdparog: in licu of which I have substituted 
gome words taken from Euripides, probably—TIIddac¢ re yap yAwooay re 
kai vooy dei gd80¢, a sentiment it were easy to support by numerous 
parallel passages. Instead. however, of endeavouring to follow out the 
chain of reasoning, Stalbaum is content to say that “Plato derives ridi- 
culously ds:Ala from csopdc and Aiay,”’ which, if my notions are correct, 
Plato did not do;’@nd, even if wrong, no man in his senses would ever 
attempt to do. - ‘ : 

As dmopla has an affinity with as oar pee it is evident that ibm 
cal are from a gl.; nor were they in the MS. of Ficinus, whose version 
is ‘go summatim quodcunque progressus ipsius impedimentum,” as if 
he had found cai witvug elrety, inatead of cal ray, we tower, + « ~ 

© Ficinus renders iyy by “ eubit,"" which leads to rdoyy. ~ 
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flowing) of a good soul is ever let loose; so that what always 

ows unrestrained and unimpeded, very properly, as it seems, 
receives this appellation. [It is right then to call it]® depelry. 
Perhaps also (some one®!) may call it aiper), as this is a habit 
the most eligible? But the word is moulded together and 
‘called dperf.®? Perhaps, too, you will say again, that I feign ; 
but I assert, that if the name of vice is correct, as I have 
said above, this name of virtue is correct likewise. 

(70.] Herm. But what does Kaxdv (evil) mean, through 
which ward you have explained many things previously °° 

+ Soc. It appears to me, by Zeus, something strange, and dif- 
ficult to conjecture. I bring therefore to this too that 
artifice. 

Herm. What is that? 

Soc. To assert that this name too is something Barbaric. 

_Herm, And you seem to be like a person speaking cor- 
rectly. But, if it seems good, we will omit ™ these; and 
endeavour to see in what way the words Kadov (beautiful) and 
Aleypoy (base) are well said. 

‘Soe. Aleypéy (base), then, seems to me just now® to be 
very plain ag to what it means. For it corresponds with the 
preceding remarks. For he who founded names, appears to 
me to have throughout found fault with that, which hinders 
and restrains things from their flowing; and that he now 


® The words within brackcts are rightly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
evidently an interpolation. They show, however, that Plato wrote ciAngey 
eB, aig force, rovro Td dvopa, deipeirny ; where ed answers to dpOiic. 

1 Ficinus has “ vocet quis,” which leads to Aéyes ric. One MS. has 
Abyew, i.e. Aéyery Hy. Heindorf and Stalbaum understand 6 évoparoOé« 
ryc. But nominatives are not to be thus understood at random. 

#283 Aj] these words were omitted by Taylor, although found in Fi- 
cinus’ version. They ought, however, to be inserted after depeiry. For 
those are the letters moulded together to form dpern. Besides, the re- 
peated “‘ perhaps ’’ ought not to be separated by any extraneous matter. 

8 So Stalbaum; and so, long before him, Taylor had correctly trans- 
lated. this passage. 

% This was very clever in Plato; for he was, doubtless, unable to sug- 
gest an etymology for caxé¢. a 

* Stalbaum agrees with Hartung in his German work on Greek Par- 
ticles, i. p. 254, who explains«xai 0) “jam adeo.”” They did not know 
that Plato wrote eal wai, “ to me even a boy.” Heindorf quotes Thesm. 
769, oid iyo eai dy) wépov *Ex rod Tada fpr. He should have rg 
gested révd’ Eywy’ off 0b répey—For'xal Oy are never found except 

beginning of a sentence. 
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assigned the name gecyopsovy to that which is del tcyor po 
(ever restraining the flowing). But at present they call it, uy 
moulding the words fogether, aicypor. 

Herm. But what is Kadov (beautiful) ? 

Soc. This is more difficult to understand; “although he 
says that it is a derived only by the harmony and length of 
the ov.36 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. It appears that this name is some appellation for in- 
tellect. 

Herm. How say you? : 

[71.] Soc. What think you is the cause of each existing 
thing being called by some®’ name? Is it not that which 
gives names? 

Herm. Entirely so. 


¢¢.—% Such is the literal English translation of Stalbaum’s text— cairos 
Abyee ye adrd dppovig povoy Kai pyKxe Tov ov wapiKrat, which Stalbaum 
thus renders into Latin, “‘ Quanquam rd xa)dy dicit numeri tantum gra- 
tia’; atque hoc nomen mora syllabm ov cst mutatum.” But what he meant 
by those words 1 confess myself unable to explain. For, 1. Aéyes wants 
its nominative. 2. Even if Aéyes adppovig could mean “ dicit numeri 
atia,” cai piece would not be thus separated from dppovig, especially 
if pacer means,.as Buttmann and Heindorf, whom Stalbaum follows, un- 
derstand it, the metrical quantity of a syllable. 3. A nominative is re- 
uired for trapyerac: and lastly, wapyxra: does not mean “ mutatum ;” 
Or wapdye is, etymologically speaking, “to derive.’’ Correctly then 
did Heindorf conceive the whole passage to be most obscure and corrupt. 
And so too did Buttmann; who, thinking that eadov had some affinity 
with eadeiv, wished to read kairoe roig Néyousi ye abrd dppovig pévoy 
cai pyre Tov ov rapycra, i.e. “ although by those pronouncing it there 
ig a change only in the harmony and length of the vowel o,”’ which was 
Written and called in the time of Plato ov: and hence radd»y was origin- 
ally xadovy, a notion for which Buttmann was indebted, I suspect, to 
E . Kadég—mapd rd xa ix rov eadety mpd éaurdy Exacroy, we 
dyabiy, &' 3 dyay Géouey. Creuzer however seems to have been nearer 
the mark in his Prolegom. in Plotin. Iepl KdAAove, p. xvii. where he 
wishes to read pyxet rov vod wapixrat. For, says he, to the question of 
Hermogenes, What is xa\dx ? Socrates replies by saying, “ It is difficult to 
understand. But by those who pronounce the word, it is turned Aside 
from vot by its harmony and length.”’ For thus the mention of vod is 
connected with that®f dtavoiag just afterwards; while both are subse- 
uently united. By following then this clue it is easy to suggest that 
wrote something to this effect—rairo: Aéyovoi y' bri, abrod % 
wovia povoy jas) weeps phen, rd vou wepiypnrar— And yet they say 
the re vou have Sees clipt off, merely that its harmony might not le- 
bour from ite lengths? For the word was originally eadovdy. . 
¥, Stalbanm would insert rs after cAqOyvar— oy 


1 
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+ Soe, Will not then this (cause) be the intellect either of 
Mors, or men, or, of both? 


5 lg Yes. 
: Soc. That then which calls things, and the beautiful, are 
the same, this ®* intellect. 

Herm, It appears so. 

. Soc, Whatever things then mind and intellect effect, these 
axe to be praised; but what they do not, are to be blamed? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now the medicinal business produces medical results ; 
‘and the carpenter's business carpentry results: or how say 

ou? 
: Herm, I (say) thus. 

Soc. And the beautiful produces things beautiful ? 

Herm. It must needs do so. 

Soc. But this, as we have said, is intellect. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. To caddy (the beautiful) then will be properly the 
appellation of that dpdvnoe (prudence) which produces such 
things as we chill beautiful, and which we embrace. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soe. What then remains of such like names? " 

Herm. Those that are conversant with the dyaQov (food), 
and the caddy (beautiful), such as Dupugéporra (things condu- 
cive), and Avo:redovrra (profitable), and Opéra fad vantage: 
ous), and Kepdadéa (gainful), and their contraries. 

[72.] Soc. You may then by reflecting find ré cvpgépoy (the 
eonducive) from the previous remarks; for it appears to be 
a kind of,a brother to science. For it exhibits nothing but the 
motion of the soul in conjunction with things; and that what 
results from some such a thing should be called cvpoépovra 
and oipdgopa (conducive), from cupmepupépecOar (to be carried 
round in conjunction), is reasonable.®? 

Herm, It is reasonable. 







* ¥ cannot understand ratréy tere rovro ddvora, I could rabrés éori 
rou Tg dtavolg—i. e. “it is the same with intellect.’ 
® By adding here Zoe with Heusde, and repeating “Eos pivroi in the 
answer of H es, we shall not only mitnett the syntax, but restore 
Plato’s usual method of uniting pévro: with the word repented ia the 
-elp me me = hin Hipp. Maj. § 7 ie 2, and ie teats emnene 
qua could now mauy more. Hee pvros m va 
Gebpt out betwoen Lousy and rd— 


( 
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Soc. But xepdadéow (gainful) is from xépdog (gain); and to 
him, who puts a y instead of a3 in this name, it points out 
what it means: for it thus gives, after another manner, the 
name for “good ;” for as it is mingled with ® and pervades 
all things, he who assigned it this name expressed its power, 
and thus, by placing 3 instead of », he pronounced it xépdoc.?! 

Herm. But what is Avorredovy (profitable) ? 

Soc. It seems, Hermogenes, not as hucksters use it, 
should any one % settle an expenditure, does it seem good to 
me to understand ro Avouredodv (the profitable) ; but being the 
awiftest”! thing in existence, it does not suffer things to stand _ 
still, nor the rushing-on to obtain an end of being borne 
along, and to stand still® and to cease; but always ° frees it, 


® Ficin. ‘ omnibus immiseetur difusum per omnia,’ as if he had found 
in his MS.exepavrvrat waot, wavra dveidy instead of xepdvvura ig 
wavra Ousiiov— 

® Since by changing 6 into v, xépdog would become xépvog, a word 
would be formed which Plato must have known never existed in Greek, 
the derivation was feigned, I suspect, with the view of ridiculing some- 
thing equally absuid propounded by othcr etymologists. 

@ Enamoured, as usual, with a faulty expression, Stalbaum endea- 
vours to defend the union of Zo«we with the subsequent jo Coxe. Had he 
remarked that for é ri 59 in the question of Hermogenes, the best MS. 

.Gud. reads 790’ —he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote AvecreA- 
oby 62 ri; SQK. rgd Evrxey elvar, w ‘Eppdyeveg’ i. e. “It seems todbe in 
this way.” 

% Here again Stalbaum would mislead an incautious reader by his as- 
sertion that «amnAog is to be understood before droddy. For there reg 
has evidently dropt outefter tay. Nor is this the only error; for the ex- 
pression is not dzroA tev, but Avery ravddAwpa, as shown by Diphilus in 
Athen. vi. p. 227, F. “fle ai wrpdcodot Avovet ravadkwpara. And were the 
fact otherwise, awd could have no part here, where Plato is explaining the 
word AvatreXody, not dzoAvorredov~. Nor could ro avdAwpa be intro- 
duced here without showing its aflinity in meaning with rédog. He 
wrote, I suspect, éd2 rig réiXdog, b dori avadwya, ray Ady. For Etymol. 
M. has TeAog—daraynpa. Besides it is only after the whole bill has 
been settled, that a tradesman can count up his profit. 

% How the profitable cun be the swiftest thing in existence I must leave 
for others to explain; and even if it were the quickest, it would be un- 
able to keep every thing in motion, unless it had a weight, or rather a 
momentum, which in mechanics represents the velocity multiplied into 
the mass of matter. ° 

% Edd. riv gopay rod pipecOar. But that Plato would thus unite 
riHyy gopde and rov gépscPat, and repeat here orijva: after the preceding 
<eracBas, others may, but I will not, belicve. Correctly has Ficina, . 
“mequepermittit lationem télos (id est finem) progressionis accipere'ate 
que .”" which leads to rijv gopdy sropebeoOat eat wabecBas, P 

% 
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should any end attempt to be produced, and renders it ane 

éeasing and immortal. In this way it.seems to me that 

Ayacredodv (the profitable) obtained the reputation of dyadov 
“(the good); for rd rite gopa¢ Avov ro rédor (that which dis- 
‘<g@lves the end of rushing) was called Avaredviv. [73.] But 
“S’OsOupty (useful) is a foreiga name which Homer himself 
often uses, rg dgé\Aev.*7 But this is the appellation of in- 

¢reasing and making.%* 

'< Herm, But how stand the contraries of these ? 
'.“ Soc. Such of these as express a negation, there is no need, 
it. appears to me, to go through. 

°. Herm, But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-conducive, and useless, and unprofitable, and 
the non-lucrative. 

Herm. You speak the truth. nN 
%Soc.. But BAa€spdy (hurtful), and Znpudéec (noxious). 

| Herm, Certainly. / 

Soc. Now ré BAabepoyr (the hurtful), he says,® is that which 
is PXarroy rov pour (hurting the flowing). But G\arroy means 
10 BovAcpevoy&rrey (that which wishes to bind); and dwrrev 
(to bind), is the same as dciv: but this he blames’ every 


, ; M08 Edd. dN’ del Ader adrijc, dv re lmiyepyg rédog éyylyvecGar, | 
‘which words, says Stalbaum, are to be thus resolved—da)X det Ave, dv” 
réhog ts abriic imxepy tyyiyvecBat : as if Plato would have thug separ- 
ated adrijc from réAoc, and have used éyyiyveo@at for the simple yiyve- 
eQae. Ficinus has, “sed semper solvit ab illa fugatque, si quis terminus 
‘ guperveniat.”” Plato wrote, 1 suspect, dAA’ dei pec adry dy ye imeyeipy 
‘“wédoug dyyic yiyvecBar, i. e. “ but ever does what is good for it(rg gop¢g), 

, #hould it attempt to be near its end.” For thus Ave: abrg is similar to 

‘ why Atec dpovotyr: in Cid. T. 324. 
#89? Such is the literal version of the nonsetisical Greek, ’OgéArpoy dé, 
“Bemndy rd Svopa, @ cai "Opnpoc roddaxod Kixpynra, ry dptdAA\ey. But 
7 mever uses wpéAor, although he frequently does égsAAusy. Plato 
‘wrote ef cai “Ounpog roAAaxod wiypnrat Ty dgeddécy. Nor is this the 
“waly error. For the article before évopa is superfluous. Read then 
» Zenxdy re, as in § 70, BapBapexdy re, and Sevexdy re in § 77, and PapPaper 
« ¢éy rein §-82, where many MSS. omit ri. , piece 
:, % Inatend of mwoety Heindorf suggested, even with the ap; ion of 
Stalbaum, wiaivecy, of which the interpretation would bé L wotsis, 
*® Both Heind. and Stalb. understand 4 byoparebirge before Aéyec. 
. But as one MS. has Néyery, and elvaz is perfectly useless, we’ siust read, 
what Plato beg ary al Gy au if pennies 2 a . 
. Here again Heind. an . Supply 3 .dvoparobirac before Ayes. 
: But why the founder of the name should find fault-with the notion: th 
» Mrrny-rai Jey mean the saind, ‘we'are net iid. ' Since thes, Gud. 
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where. He, therefore, who wishes drei soiy (to bind a flow- 
ing), will be most properly called Bovdkarrepoty; but it appears 
to me, tliat, being spoken elegantly, it (becomes) Prafepdr. 

Herm. A variety of names come out, Socrates, to your | 
view ; and you just now appeared to me to have played a pre- 
lude with your mouth, as it were, of the melody belonging te 
Athena, while you pronounced this name BovAdrrepoiy.! 

Soc. Iam not, Hermogenes, the cause of this, but those 
who founded the name. , 

'(74.] Herm.’ You speak the truth ; but what can the word 

Gnpuwde, (noxious) be ? | 

Soc. What can {nuidec (noxious) be? Behold, Hermogenes, ’ 
how I shall speak the truth by saying, that through adding 
and taking away letters, persons vary so very much the 
meanings of names, that by turning then aside sometimes 
only a little they cause words to have the very contrary: 
meaning. As in ro déoy (the needful). For I understood, 
and called to mind just now, in consequence of what I am 
about to say to you, that? this new speech of ours, itself the 
beautiful, has turned round 76 déov and Znpuwdec, (so as) to in- 
dicate the contrary,? and causing to disappear what ‘they 


has aravraxov, I suspect Plato wrote rovro 0’ simévra y' ob Wiyer ric 
ré—i, e. “* And no one blames a person so speaking.” 
1-How Socrates could be feigned to have played a prelude with his 
mouth to the hymn of Athena, the goddess of wisdom, by his absurd 
etymology of B\aBepd», I cannot understand ; unless it be said that Plato 
if’ here, as elsewhere, speaking ironically. Instead of rij¢g 'A@nvdag, I 
suspect the author wrote ric one 'AvereBirac. For as Socrates was the 
gon of a midwife, and professes, in Theet. p. 151, B. § 22, to practise in 
the case of the mind, what his mother did in that of the body, the mid- 
_ Wife's art, the tutelary deity of his family would be not “AOnva but 
tAveAeiOvre, But as Euripides in Jon, 452, thus identifies the two, 
Zi ray Gdiver Aoxyiay 'AveriiOuay ipdy ’APavay ixeredw, we might 
perhaps read here oij¢ "AOnvac 'Averebviac. ‘ ; 
Such ig the literal translation of the Greek ; where, says Heindorf, 
there is a ridicule of the new speech in the words 7) rad») atry. But why’ 
Plato should introduce this ridicule, neither he, nor Stalbaum, wha fol« 
lows him, has deigned to explain. Besides, although Stalbaum: asserta 
that wrepuirpeve cai pnviecy is the same as weptérpeer Sore ral pywbery; 
no one conversant with: the language will admit the assertion fora mo- 
merit.’ -And-even if such an ellipse would presérve ahe syntax, still de: 
sense would be none, For we have still to learn what is the contrary - 
thésning, which the new speech attributes to the words dlowand fpjrdidse. 
bey (eines phrase ‘to turn round to the contrary,°’ ¢ Gredk 
Would requirdJeruiwarrioy mepiirpepe. . Unless I am egregiondiy xiii. 
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mean: hut the ancient speech points out what both these 
Words mean. 

Herm. How say you? 

Soc, I will tell you. Our ancestors you know very frp- 
quently used the « and 3, and not the least the women, who 

- particularly preserved the ancient tongue.’ But now, instead 
- of the z, they perversely use either ¢ or , and Z instead of 3, 
as being more stately. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Just as, for instance, the most ancient men called 
iudpa (day) inépa, and some of them éuépa; but those of the 
present times juépa. 

(75.] Herm. This is so. 

Soc. You know then that this ancient name alone pvints 
out what was in the mind of the founder; for, because light 
ia wont to emerge from darkness upon men pleased’ with and 
desiring its beams,‘ on this account they called day iyépa. 

Herm, It appears so. 

Sec. But ag it is now spoken in high-flown language, you 
can by no means understand what jjpépa means; although 
some think that day is called on this account jyuépa, because it 
renders things jjpepa, gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc, And you likewise know that the ancients called Zuyoy 
(a yoke) Avoyor.® 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc, Now Zvyoy indicates nothing. But that which exists 
for the two things together, for the sake of a binding, is justly 

N 

taken, Plato wrote—1 pév via gwr) eexadrLernpivn ovx ed ig robvavrioy 

epibarpeper, A unvie vbv ev, rd déov eat Snpuddec, 1. e. “ the new speech, 
baving Geen beautified by words, hus not well turned round to the con- 
trary the words déov and Cnpeddec, which now signify one thing :”* where 
I have adopted 7re uorpeve trom three MSS., and wnybe: from one; and 
been led to pea urnive by wecadAsernpévouc Adyoug in Apolog. p. 
17, B., and od cadX\erodpeGa in Thucyd. vi. 83, which Valckenaer, in 
Diatrib. p. 291, so beautifully elicited trom ode G\Aw érépsba. 

* The same thing took place in Italy, as remarked by Cicero de Orator. 
iii, 12, “Faviling mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem conservant ser- 
monis.”’ : : 

toga ZEsch. Prom. 23, dopivy dt col—Tdxeny tay frie oxedg 
madi. 

® Schneider would read dveydy from Etymol, Zvyte mapa rd dbc 

r t 


' ebtyas duayte, cai iy cuyrory Boyie edi Seydg, 
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called Svoyéy. But it is now {vyéy. And there are many 
others so circumstaticed. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. In this way then at first the word ééov (binding), when 
it is thus spoken, signifies the contrary to all the names con- 
nected with dyu@ov (good). For this name being a species 
of the good, appears to be a binding of, and hinderance to, a 
rushing-on, as being the brother of GAaBepoy (noxious). 

[76.] Herm. It appears, Socrates, to be very much so. 

Soc. But not if you use the ancient name; which it is 
likely was founded with much more propriety than the pre- 
sent one. And it will agree ® with those former good names, 
if you substitute as of old « for «; for dv? and not déor, 
signifies that good, which (the founder of names)® praises. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradict himself; 
but the names déor, wpéAtpor, AvotTedovy, KEepdadéoy, dyaor, 
guudépov, evropor',” (easily-soing,) all appear the same ; signi- 
fying by different names that '°what adorns and pervades 
every where (is) praised,'® but that what detains and binds, 
is blamed. And indeed, in the name Znpwdec, if, according 
to the ancient speech, you substitute 6 for Z, it will appear to 


® Ficinus, “ consenties.” But dvodoynoe is not the fut. med. 2 pers., 
but fut. indic, 3 pers., and agrees with 6voza understuod, as Heind, was 
the first to remark. 

7 As dedy at no period was written for dtiéy, it is evident that Plato 
bit TO (wra amodwye dig. Vor thus dig might easily drop out after 
-Oqic. 

* Ficinus alone has preserved the nominative to éwacvet in his “ quod 
semper nominum laudat institutor.’’ But not the name-founder alone 
erga the good, but every one else. Hence I suspect we ought to read 

wep dei rac évarvei, similar to tuvrayod iyxexwpracpivoy, a little be- 
low. Stalbaum, with his so-calied best MSS., reads é) and omits AETI, of 
which AH is the evident corruption. 

® The introduction of edzopoyv seems strange here ; for neither before 
nor subsequently is there given any etymology of it, as there is of all the 
other words; and though edopia is mentioned in § 77, yet there it has 
come from a gloss. 

#0 Ficinus has “aliquid per omnia penetrans, omniaque perorans, 
idgqne ubique laudatym,”’ which leads, as Heindorf saw, to wai dtidy 
wavra, wavraxoy sykexwptacpévoy. Instead however of diidy, nearly all 
the MSS. read cai dy, from whence Bekker elicited cai idv, with the ap- 
probation of Stalbaum; who forgot that the whale chain of reasonin 

riously demands dtidv, of which oloy, found in two MSS., preserves 
the vestige. For é apd o are constantly confounded, as shown 
ou Gregor. de Dialect p: 120, ed. Schaef. * 
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u that this name was applied “te.dover: rd ldy (bindi 

That hen is going), and seas called Snpewdec."! 

77.| Herm. But, Socrates, what is ‘Hiov} (pleasnye), 
and Atwn (pain), and "ExOupia (desire), and such Hke 
names. 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Her- 
mogenes. For jjdov7 (pleasure) seems to have obtained this 
appellatich as an action tending towards dyno (enjoyment) ; 
but the 5 was added, that it might be called jdor) instead of 
jorH.!2 But Adwn (pain) seems to be so named from the dd- 

e Avoce (dissolution) '8 of the body, which the body undergoes 
in that suffering: and ’Avia (grief), as impeding ro ievat 
(going):'* but ’AAynéwyr (torture) appears to me to be some 
foreign word, and to be so called from dd-yecvog (torturing).'5 
But 'Odévn (anxiety) appears to be called from the éyduere (in- 
gress of pain). But ‘Ay@nédwr (heaviness of heart) is clear even 
to‘all'6 that it is a name assimilated to the heaviness of rush- 
ing: ' (for ax0oc is “a burden,” and idy “a thing moving ”).'7 
But Xapa (joy) seems to be called from the 3° dayvore (dif- 
fusion) and Evropia (easy going) of the flowing '8 of the soul ; 
Lut Tépye (delight) was derived from reprviy (pleasant); 
but reptydv was so called from being assimilated to avo) 


11 Compare Etymol. Znuia—7y Snpia ree odoa 1) roderiKn. 

% For Plato thus supposes the existence of ov, the rout of Ovnptt. 

% On Avwy. as if it were derived hom Avety, and its affinity with dd- 
Avoig, Heind. refers to Wyttenbach upon Plutarch. S. N. V. p. 103. But 
even he failed to see that, as Chrysippus, quoted by Cicero in Tusc. Disp. 
iii. 25, considered Adwy to be Avore totius hominis, Plato perhaps wrote 
here foxes reg avog, not toxe Td capa: where odpa is inelegantly re- 
peated after rjc dtadvoewes Tov cwparog. Stalbaum would read 7#—toyxe, 
and render igyet ‘‘ keep in, restrain.” 

Hence Etymol. ’Avia—ddvarac 62 cai dard rot iiva yiveoDar iuro- 
doruKédy yap dori 7 avia. . 

% That Plato derived d\yndwy from dAyevdy, and then lost all sight 
of -dwy, it is impossible to believe. He might have written dad rob ddyy 
édvew; just as he derives dd0vn from évddcgwe ric Avwrne. " 

“# The expression “ even to all” is a manifest absurdity. Plato wrote 
cal wasdi, “ even to a child.’—The word wavri without «ai would have 
been intelligible. There is a similar error in Sympps- p. 187, A. § 14. 

117 The words within lunes have been found only in Ficinus’ version, 
“ achthos enim onus est; ion vero pergens.”* 

1.18 By comparing Etymol. Xaipw, wapd rd yG rb haxio, xapayeryoy 
xalpw, one would have expected apd d¢ rg yoo wal ebpoig rife Yaryize. 
So that xapéd might be derived from iw and shpqeq: fer most qasuredly 
$ could not be sromBcdyvag and ebropia. 
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(the breath), creepimg through fhe soul; it would be There. 
fore justly called Zor-vovy ® (mind-creeping), but in time it was 
defitcted into reprvdv. ['78.] But Etgpocurn (hilarity) wants 
nothing to explain “the why” of its denomination ; for it is ob- 
vious to all, that it received its name, eipepootvn, in strict 
justice from the soul being ed (well) cuuépeaGas (borne along) 
with all things ;*° nevertheless we call it ei@poovvyn. Nor is 
"ExOupla (desire) difficult :#! for it is plain that this name was 
applied toa power going on to Suydc (anger). But Supde (an- 


ger) would have its appellation from Sucewe (raging) and {écewe | 


(boiling). And again, “Iuepo¢ (desire) was 50 called from poig 
(a flowing) vehemently drawing the soul. For because i¢uevoc 
pet (it flows urged on), and is desiruus of things, and thus 
strongly draws the soul through the sending-forth of its 
flowing, it°is, from the whole of this. power, called tuepog. 
Moreover IIéVo¢ (regret) is so called signifying ** that there 
is (something) of desire not present, and of a stream,?? but 
from that which is elsewhere, and absent. 23 From whence 
it is called réQog (regret), a feeling which is then called tuepoc 
(desire), when that is present, for which there isa wish. [79. 

But "Epwe (love), because it flows inwardly from without,? 


© Ficin. “ merito vocaretur empnum, id est inspirans,” this MS. there. 
fore read Epavour. 

* Ficinus has strangely, misunderstood this passage; ‘“‘hoc nomen 
trahitur ab ev quod dicitur eu, id est bene, ct sympheresthe, id est una 
sequi, quasi dicatur anima bene res asseqwu.” 

‘ The ellipse, supplied by Stalbaum, is seen in the version of Ficinuns— 
“neque difficile est assignare quid epithymia—sibi velit.”” But whether 
he found the corresponding Greek words, obd’ tmOunia yarerdr eireiv 
ore Bovrerasz, in his MS, is another guestion. 

2 To get rid of the nunsense in the words onuaivey ob rod mapéy- 
roc iuipou re Kai pedparoc, Stalbaum would reyect igéoou re Kai peiparog 
as au interpolation. But why they were interpulated he does not, for he 
could not, tell, Ficinus has “quod sane presentem suavitatem non respi- 
cit, quemadmodum himeros, sed alyentem ardet.”” Perhaps Plato wrote 
onpcivey ot Tov mapdyTog evar (mepdy ye Kara petpare door, i. @. “ sige 
nifying that there is not of something present the desire, how great, 
rushing stream-like.” Stalbaum iadced fancies that xé0o¢ was derived by 
Plato from 266, not dware that rd dwaiOoy had probably dropt out be- 
tween drévrog and 8@ey. For both the desire of something present, and 


the fe ip of something absent, carry away the mind, as with a torrent, | 
or 


ame jt, ae with a torch. 


*-.™, All tha words between the figures were omitted by Paylor; a 


thbhgh found in the vérsion of Ficinus. 
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ound Botause this flowing is not the property of him who 
posuesges it, but is introduced through the eyes, was on this 
account called of old cpoc, from éspeiy (to flow towards) ; ‘but 
at present it is called gewe, through the change of w into 
0. But what say you” shall we still consider? 

Herm. What .does Adég (opinion), and such-like names, 
seem to you (to signify). 

Soc. Acta (opinion) was denominated either from diwécc 
(pursuit), in which the soul proceeds, while pursuing its 
knowledge as to how things exist; or else from réfov Bod# 
(the darting of an arrow) ;*" and to this it seems more like. 
Hence Oiyoe (opinion) chimes in with this; 7 for it seems to 
be like igoce (a sending-forth) of the soul to all things, when 
it is showing to those in doubt what each is in reality.?? For 


*% Beck was the first to remark that there is some error here. 
It should have been stated that Eapog first became épo¢g by throwing out 
the o, and then gowe by the change of o into w. 

*° Ficinus has “‘ Verum quid deinceps considerandum precipis,” From 
whence Heindorf elicited ri ért ob Aéyecc—Stalbaum aitill sticks to od, 
although he confesses that, if od be retained, ére should follow oxorwper. 

2 That Plato would thus compare éé%a with the shooting of arrows, 
without assigning some reason for the comparison, it is impossible to ‘ 
oe I suspect there is a lacuna here, which it would be easy to 
supply. . 
in in lieu of rovro insome MSS., Bekker has edited from others rovry, 

which I cannot understand: while instead of paAX\oy two MSS. read 
padXcora, 1 suspect that Plato wrote rovro rd Badddpuevoy paddor’ ed, 
in allusion to the preceding BoAg. We should say w English. “ This 
appears to be the best shot.” Or we may read xaA\Acora, which is pere 
péetually confounded with paAcora. 
2028 Such 1s the meaning of the words which Plato wrote, I suspect 
wticeot yap ric Wuxiic txi mavra td wpdypara, oléy tore teacroy ry 
évre dy, Cndobanc Toig ardporg, eouwey eivat, in lieu of which Bekker’s 
edition has—oioww ydp rijc Puxiie iwi nav xpadypa, oléy lari Exacroy ray 
évrwy Syroven mpoctocey. But of the strange word ofew, which some 
have attempted to derive frum ofow, the fut. of pépw, the variations in 
MSS, are very remarkable. Some read olcesy tows, others olow Lowe, 
and others cio lows. Some again, omitting owe, have ole of sipey, and 
&t ot 
some have both, ole.w, or ciow: one ready of elgy, and one ten. Hein- 
corf acutely saw that the word, teore, derived lévat, lay hid here; 
for thus teorg would be similar in meaning to BoAg. But beyond this he 
did not venture to go. Stalbaum has however not only adopted the car. 
rection, which he calls “egregious,” but edited rd wpdypa for maw 
wpdypa, fruui seyen MSS., without deigning tq explain haw fkacrox 
J9'2.4 thas follow FA wpdypa; ot, if in gnorer is no referahoo ty ré 
éSpdyua, what is the meaning of rd mpayye ¢ and still leas has he shown 
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just as BovAg (counsel) is to Bodz (shooting), so GobAca@ax (ta 
wish), which signifids ré éplecBac (to desire), is to BovAevecOar 
(to consult).2° For?! ail these in following dda (opinion), 
appear to be certain resemblances of Bod) (shooting) ;®2 just 
again as, on the contrary, ‘Aovdia (a want of counsel), appears 
to be the mishap *of a person neither shooting, nor obtaining 
that at which he shot, and what he wished, and about what 
he deliberated, and what he desired. 

[80.4] Herm. You seem to me, Socrates, to have just now 
introduced these names rather thickly and rapidly. 

Soc. For I now wish an end.* But I wish then still to 
go through ’Avayxny (necessity), which comes in order after 
those, and also ‘Exotovoy (voluntary ).4 


what he understands by dnAoboy zposiome, or how mpootoxe could be 
used here for*the simple educe. 

%0_80 Here again, aided paitly by Stalbaum, I have becn able to restore 
what Plato wrote—womep yap Exe 9 Bovd)} mpeg riv BoArny, sai rd 
BotrecOar, 5 rd egleoBar onpaiver, rpdc rd BovrevVEcOat, in lieu of the un- 
intelligible deep ye cai 4 Bovdr mode rHv Podny cai rd BovdrcoOae rd 
égieaBas onpaiver cai BovrAevecPar. where Stalbaum was the first 19 nee 

at to preserve the balance of the sentence mpdc must be inserted in the 
second clause. With regard to the affinity between BodAccBac and 
BovdevecOar, Shakspeare has something similar in his well-known 
“‘ Harry, thy wish was father to the thought.” 

31 Taylor has properly introduced “‘tor,’’ to preserve the connexion of 
the sentences. 

® As MS. Gud. has rij¢ Wuyij¢ instead of rij¢ Bodjij¢c, Heindorf 
wished to read rij¢ BoAne rig Wuyiic. 

283 Even Heindorf failed to sce the absurdity of the present text. 
For most assuredly, it cannot be said of him who docs not shoot at all, 
that he misses what he shot at; nor would Plato have been guilty of a 
tautology in writing od éguero after 5 &RobAEcTO: unless it be said that ot 
égiero is to be rendered “at what he aimed;” but even then it would be 
unnecessary after wepi of iGovAevero. Common sense evidently leads to 
—“‘of a person neither shooting where he inténded, nor hitting what he 
wished, or, obtaining what he did not desire;”’ according to the saying in 
English, “ He shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow ;"" and, “ He shot ata 
barn-door, and missed the barn.”” The Greck then would be d¢ ov 
Bekévrog rov, ol éBovrcdero, obd2 rvydyroc, oF {BodAero, 7 Kai, od épier’ 


ov vTOC. 
4 All within th 


és are generally assigned to Hermogenes ; in 
Ald., to Socrates, fro o¢ to the end, which Stalbaum after Stephens 
adopts, and reads 060 

as 







r Oe, or, as it is written in one MS., ods Og 
icinus found in his MS. likewise. or his version is, “ Quare finis 
ani jam _— ~leo.”” on ay pare aoe - pe aia 
ialogue been gong through, there wou scarcely any allusion here 
to its termination ‘and even fr theté were, correct Greek wonld require 
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o, Soe, Now rd scobowr (voluntary) signifies rd elkov ie 
élding), and not the beating-against ; Sut 35 as I say, elxov 
*@ idvre (yielding to what is going on) would be shown by 
this name, which exists according to BotAnae (the will). 
But 70 dvaykatoy (the necessary), and dvriruxoy (the beating- 
against), the being contrary tothe will, would be connected 
with épapria (error), and dyuafia (ignorance). But they are 


#d ritoc. Some one says Stephens wished to read eu, “‘ videb;”’ but 
Ge in that sense is found only in the middle voice. Hence he suggested 
etic ridog Géw, “ad finem propero,” i. e. “I am hastening to the end.” 
But that could be no reason for Socrates introducing a number of names. 
He would rather have cut short his speech. Abresch, in Auctor. Thucyd. 
p. 306, muggests réXog Ged, “look to the end.’”” He ought rather to have 
proposed 6é¢ es-—But the imperative could not thus follow yap. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, Bidog yap yon icov Ociy, “ For I have witnessed a bolt 
equal to a divine one.”? And thus there would be an allusidh to the Bods} 
jist spoken of, and to the fact that in @ storm the bolts of heaven fall 
fast and thick.” So in id. C. 1462, we must read otpavod yap dorpam?) 
préyet wédoy, paray ideio’ ob Bédoc dédta 6’—not pAéyes wadw" Ti as 
agnoe rédoc: where Bédog is due to London ed. B., noticed by Elmsley; 
while paray igeic’ ot BeXog may be compared with the Homeric ody 
Gov Bédog, and Oioy Béroc. After this compliment, Socrates returns 
to the subject, by saying ’Avdyeny dé rd évopa, not ody Ere BodAopat: to 
which Hermogenes rejoins, Kai BotAopat, At Icast by such a remodel- 
ling of tho speeches, can we understand the course of the dialogne. 

%_.25 J cannot understand how after ré eixoy Plato could add aA’ dows 
Aéyw elcov: still less how eZcoy could stand here by itsclf; and least of 
all, what Heindorf was the first to noticc, how a name could be gaid to be 
produced according to will in the abstract. Ficinus has, ‘“‘ Ecusion equi- 
dem est icon, id est cedens, neque renitens. Hoc si quidem nomine 
deciaratur icon ionti, id est, cedens eunti, quodve ex voluntate perficitur.”* 
He therefore did not find dovep Aéyw in his MS., or finding it, designedly 
owitted it, as being unintellimble. MHeindorf proposed to read éyézare 

» roU—ytyvopévov. From which I do not see what we are to gain. Per- 

haps Plato wrote ré pév ody ixobovoy 7d elxov val py) avriruroy jy re 
sara riv BobrAnoiv rov By kaki dpa, Abyw, eleoy ry léyre ry 
BOn\wpivor dv ein robrw rp dvépari—i. e. “ The word éxodotwy (volun. 
tary) means yielding to, and not beating against, that which exists ac- 
cording to the will of some one, I say then that by this name Would be 
correctly indicated any thing yielding to what is going ou.” This, I figt- 
ter myself, is something more fit to be read, than the rubbish which Stal- 
baum attempts to explain by asserting that the yards rip card roy Boi~ 
Agow ytyvopéve are addell after roory Te soi an epexegesis to, 

, tnd having the same meaning as, rg txovely. then I have correctl 
restored here card rijyv BobAgoiv rov, vo must read just afterwards ir 
tiv BowrAneiy rev— , 4 

* This is said because, acoqrding to Pight’s thepry, no one errs except 

willingly or ynwittingly, _ oe ) 
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likened to a going along xara dyxn (gorges); beckuse bein 
difficult to pass, and rugged and thick (with bushes), they im- . 
pede a going-on. And hence, perhaps, drdyxy (necessity) was 
so called from its resemblance to a journey through a gorge. 
But as long as our strength remains, let us not give up the 
journey. Do not you then give up, but interrogate me. 

Herm. Task then about things the greatest and most beau- 
tiful, "AA#Geca (truth), and Wevdoc (falsehood), and ré “Ov (enti- 
ty); and that very thing, about which is the subject of our 
present discourse, "Ovoza (name), why was it so called ? 

Soc. You aay that paieoOac means something. 

Herm. I say"it means fyrety (to inquire). 

[81.] Soe. 97 It looks like a name moulded together from a 
discourse, which says that this name is an entity which an in- 
quiry hits,# But you would know it rather in thc word which 
we pronounce dvopacroy (to be named); * for there it clearly 
states ® that that is ov (entity) of which there is paca (an in- 


$787 Such is the literal version of the Greek, "Eouce roivuy te Adyov 
évduare cuyxekpornpévyp, Aiyovrog bre rovr’ Lorwy dy, od ruyyave ZArnpa, 
vd ovopa. Ficinus has, “‘ Videtur nomen hoc ex illo sermone conflatum, 
quo dicitur on, id est ens, esse, cujus nomen inquisitio cst?’’ He there- 
fore found in his MS. “Eoue roivuy rd dvopa te Adyou Tou cvyxexporn- 
pévor, Aéyovrog Sre dori rd by, ov by Tuyyave Carnpa rd Svopa, ‘The 
word dvoza seems to have been moulded from some discourse, which as- 
serts that the entity cxists, the name of which happens to be the object of 
inquiry.” But how Hermogenes could get any clue to the meaning or 
etymology of Gvoua, I must leave for others to explain. Heindorf cuts 
the matter very short by saying, that according to Sucrates ‘ the word 
évoua ig derived from dy and paiecOar,i. e. Znreiv, to seek, for that dvoza 
is that entity about which there isan inquiry. But in that case paleo@as 
would have been distinctly mentioned or alluded to. Besides, there is 
not here at least, whatever there may be in other dialogues, especially 
the Parmenides, any inquiry abuut entity, or its correct name. More- 
over unless rvyxdvery means “ to hit upon,” it would require the parti- 
ciple by, which might however have easily dropt out after ov. 

#8_..% Here again I confess myself completely in the dark. The Greek 
is, bvratOa yap capiig Abyet Toro elvan dvdmacpa éorwy, which Ficinus 
thus translates, “ Hic enim exprimitur nomen quid sit, entis videlicet in- 
quisitio.” From whose “‘inquisitio” both Heusde and Buttmann were 
led to od pacpa ‘ori But if pdopa formed any portion of dvope, most 
assuredly some re ‘would have been assigned for the chattge of péopa | 
into oga. But as no such reason is here given, it is evident that after all 
the exertions of critics we neither know now, nor Perhaps are ever likely - 
ty know, what Plato wrote, except by the aid of conjectural crititisin, * 
which few can apply’successfully, and fewer still appreciate, when go ap. 
plied. I shall therefore refrain from producing my own. =, f 


a 
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quity). “™ But ’AdGea (truth), this seéms to have been 

moulded together ® like the rest; for the divine rushing-on 
of entity appears to have been addressed by this name dA4Gea, 
as being Sela addy (a divine wandering). But Wevdoc (false- 
hood) is contrary to a rushing-on. For here again returns 
that which is abused as being detained and is compelled to be 
at rest; and (the name) is assimilated to those, who sleep ; 
but the y being added conceals the meaning of the name. 
But *Oy (entity) and Ovcia (existence) agree with adjbea 
(truth), by receiving the addition 4! of an «; for then they sig- 
nify iov (going), (and iovela) * (the act of going). And on 
the other hand voix ov (non-being), as some alsd call it, obi 4? io» 
(not-going. ) 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have rattled through 
these questions in a very manly manner. But should any one 
esk you, what propriety of appellation have the words Idy 
(going), ‘Péov (flowing), and Aovy (binding )— 

so The Greek is, 7 0 ddnOea cai rovro roig dAote Eorke ovyKexpo- 
rjyoGat, which Stalbaum thus translates, ‘‘ Quod autem attinet ad nomen 
&\nPaa, etiam “hoc reliquis simile videtur, hoc est, conflatum esse ex in- 
tegra propositione.’’ But as there is nothing in the original to which the 
words “ ex integra propositione ’’ can be referred, we may dismiss his inter- 
pretation as utterly untenable. Heindorfwas near the mark in suggesting 
card raira, and so was Stephens’ in proposing ix rov tij¢ Ane. For 
Plato probably wrote, card rai’rd awd rivoc dAnc—and shortly after- 
wards—rodry ty pyuart, we dy Ocia odca—for ry adnOeig is evidently 
as gl. for robrw rq pnuart: while the etymology in d\79ea requires not 
Oeia odea Gdn, but aAn Oeia odoa. 

# Instead of caQeddoucr it is manifest that Plato wrote roig ys etdovear, 
instead of roig caSedidovcr. For Wevdoc is formed, not by adding wp to 
«a8evdw, but to eidw. 

41 Instead of admoBaNdy, which makes absolute nonsense, Heusde was 

" the first to conjecture dwroAaBdv, which he got from the version of Fi- 
cinus, ‘sis apponatur,’’ and is confirmed by three MSS.- I do not how- 
ever remember another passage where aroAapBavew means “to receive 
in addition.”’ Hence I should prefer rov ira ém:BadAopivov. But this 
is not all. For instead of rw dAnGet we must read rij EnnDtia. For rd 
(dy and 7 loveia have an affinity with d\nGeig rather than 7g &An Gel. 

“ To complete the sense I have added the words within lunes. 

48 Out of this mass of nonsense we may elicit so ining intelligible by 
reading in the Greek, ral rd obx ldv ad clot reveg @bvopd ri vopilovow, 
avrd & obx 6y—and rendering in English, “ and on the other hand, there 
are some who consider that what does not go on is a name merely, and 

, does not itself exist’:"* where, since the two oldest MSS. read rinég pydpa- 
a peng: of dec et wai ese I ages by ting ie peaies 
Obtained riveg of & vu pévor voplcovet, & comp sense 

“and ryatax 2’ after aid, " ; 
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Soc. Should I be able to answer him? you mean. Is it 
not so? 

[82.] Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc. One thing I have just now got somehow, so that by 
answering I shall appear to say something to the purpose. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. To say that what we know not is of Barbarian origin : 
for perhaps this would be really the case with some; and 
the first names would be inscrutable on account of their 
antiquity. For through the names being twisted in every 
way, it would be not at all wonderful if the ancient speech,, 
as compared with the present, differed in nothing from 4 
Barbarian one. 

Herm. You speak nothing from the purpose. 

Soc. Nay, I speak what is reasonable. But yet the con- 
test does not appear to me to admit of excuses ;*4 but we must 
be ready to reflect upon these matters; and let us consider, that, 
should any one always inquire into the verbs, through which 
a noun is spoken, and again those nouns through which verbs 
are enunciated, and should do this without ceasing, must not 
he, who answers such a one, fail at length in his replies ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. ; 

[88.] Soc. When therefore will he, who fails to answer, 
justly fail? Will it not be when he arrives at those names, 
which are, as it were, the elements both of other discourses 
and names? For these, if they are su circumstanced, can no 
longer justly appear to be composed from other names. Just 
as we said above,” that ro dya8ov was composed from d@yacroe 
(to be admired) and Yodc (swift). But Soédc, we may perhaps 
say, is composed from other words, and these last again from 
others: but if we ever lay hold of that, which is no longer 
composed from other names, we may justly say, that we have 
at length arrived at an element; and that we ought no longer 
to refer this to other names. 

Herm. You seem to me to speak correctly. 

Soe, Are eee the names, about which you are asking, 
elements? And’ must we not consider in some other manner 
what is their propriety ? 

Herm. It is likely. 

“« On thié expression see Heindorf*s learned noe. 
* See § 63. ; 


A 
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» Seo, It is likely indeed, Hermogenés. All the former 

names, therefore, must come back to these. And if this be 

the dase, as it appears to me it iz, consider again with me, 

lest I act like a silly person, while stating what the propriety 

ef the first names ought to be. 

| “¢ (84.] Herm. Only do but speak, and I will, to the utmost 
of may power, consider the matter with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there 
ig one propriety in every name, both first and last; ana that 
‘none of them differ, so far as they are names. 

e Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the propriety of the names we have just now 
discussed, was such as to show of what kind is each of the 
things existing. 

‘* Herm. How should,it be not so? 
. Soe. This property then the prior names ought to possess 
no less than the posterior, if they are to be names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the posterior names, as it appears, are able to 
effect this thréugh the prior. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Be it so then. “But after what manner will the first 

~ names, which no others precede,*? make, as much as they pos- 
sibly can, the things existing clear to us, if they are about to 
be names?‘® But answer me this. If we had neither voice 
nar tongue, and yet wished to point out things to one another, 
should we not, as the dumb do at present, endeavour to indi- 
; ‘Gate them by the hands, head, and the rest of the body? 
: 85.| Herm. How could we otherwise, Socrates ? 
* Soc. I think then that if we wished to indicate that which 
' 4s (going) upwards and is light, we should raise our hands 
towards heaven and imitate the nature of the thing itself’; 
but if (to indicate) things (going) downwards and heavy, (we 
_ Should point) to the earth. And if we were desirous of in- 
’ dicating a horse running, or any other animal, you know that 


“6, I fear [ do not quite understand this. 
Gu the sénse requires, But dmdeetra: is “succeed.” Hence since 
‘oie vary between Erepa and mpérepa, we must reid Sripa wpérepa 
ira. : 
- "48 "This is eyjdently reqnirad bythe sende, The word My had accident. 
' salf dzopt gut fetes and dyw, and dy after saipov. 
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we should make our bodies and gestures as like as possible to 
those sah . 

Herm. It appears to me that the facts are necessarily as 
you say. 

Soc. For in this manner, I think, the indication of any 
thing is produced by the body imitating,” as it seems, that 
which any one wishes to point out. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But since we wish fo indicate a thing by our voice, 
and tongue, and mouth, will not an indication of each thing 
then take place through these, when an imitation of any 
thing whatever is produced through them ? 

erm. It appears to me necessarily so. 

Soc. A name then is, as it seems, an imitation by the 
voice™ of that, which he who imitates, imitates and nomi- 
nates by the voice what he imitates. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But, by Zeus, my friend, I do not think that I have 
yet spoken in a becoming manner. 

Herm. Why so? 

Soc. Because we should be compelled to confess, that they 
who imitate sheep and cocks, and other animals, give names 
to the things which they imitate. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is correct ? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will the 
name be? 

© Edd. ry cwparl— pipnoapivny— rod oopa7oc. But two MSS, 
pipnoapivors. To avoid the inelogaat repetition in owpart and owparog, 
it 1s easy to read prugoapery, and to omit Tov owparog, and to insert ric 
after 2GobAero, as I have done in the translation. 

 Stalbaum unjustly hesitates between por and gwrijc. For pipnpa 

vijg is “imitation of a voice,” but piynpa dwg, “imitation by a 
voye,”” what the sense reg | requires, 


1 'In this definition Heindorf 
spires for 8 dy pipijrac; which Stalbaum has properly, praised and 


earnedly supported But Heindorf failed even to see the other error. | 
For who can believe that Plato wrote 8 pyseZras—d pipotpevog—trav — 


#iyijras. He might however have written 8 pyscirai tig, Kai dvopdees 
fury, bray poparas, “ which some one imitates, and, when he jini 
gives it a name with his voice.’” Ficinus has, “ imitatio vocis, qua, re 
quis aliquid imitatas, per vocem imitatur ot nominat,” pmittag § ay 
feuuT as. ig x 


as corrected one error by reading $ray 


« 
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, [86.] Soc. In the first place, as it appears to me, not if, 
as we imitate things with music, we so imitate, although we 
then imitate with the voice: and in the next place, if we imi- 
tate what music imitates, we do not appear to me to make use 
of names.®? But I assert something of this kind. There is 
a certain voice, figure to each thing, and a colour to many. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. It appears then that although any one should imitate 
in this way, the name-giving art would not be conversant 
with these imitations; for these are partly musical and partly 
painting. Is it not so? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But what is this? Seems there not to you an exist- 
ence to every thing, as well as colour, and the other things 
‘we just now mentioned? In the first place,®* is there not an 
existence to colour itself, and voice, and to all the rest, which 
ard deemed deserving of the appellation of being ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But what then, if any one is able to imitate this very 
thing, the existence of. each thing," by letters and syllables, 
would he not indicate what each thing is? 

Herm. Entirely s0. 


52.82 This is the literal English version of Stalbaum’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Greek, which I confess I cannot comprehend ; nor wull, I sus- 
ct, any one else. Ficinus has, ‘“‘ Non talis imitatio, qualis per musicam 
t, quamvis voce fiat; neque etiam eorundem, quorum et musica imitatio 
est, neque per musicam imitationem enim nomuiare videmur,”’ which is 
evidently a vain endeavour to give, what he believed to be the general 
sense of fhe passage; which was perhaps originally to this effect, ‘‘ In the 
firet a as it seems to me, (the name) would not be an imitation, 
should we, ag with music, imitate with the voice things well and beauti- 
fully; nor, secondly, should we well imitate, what music does not, do I 
k @ name would be an imitation ;’’ i. e. in Greek, Tpdrov“péy, we épot 
Soxei, ob dy ely, édv, xaOdrep ry povouy, obrw Kai ry gwyy ed KaAve 
re pepopsOa ra mpaypara’ tera bé ob ay, tay, Erep 1) povorey ob prpet- 
Tq, ed dpueto peudpela, duoi Soret elvar dvopa pinoy. ; 

; Ficinus has, Fore inest colori ac Yaar spy a et ean 
omitting la, tw before ry ypwpart, and éearipw abrwy, not with- 
out reasons for all those words are quite useless; aad so too does the 
whole clause, rpwrov—ixaripy abrwy, after the preceding sentence. 

* Either abrd rotro or edo tiv ovciay is an interpolation. Fi- 
cinus omits aérd rotro. Perhaps, however, as MS. Gud. has qtray 
rovro, there lies hid Ze rou Ocwv 4 atric; for rotrwy and rod Bld are 
confounded in Eurip. Bacch. 328, as I have ahown. ore Aeach, Suppl. 336 
OF We may read dx GdAaw rou § abtig-—‘ 
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Soc. And what would you call him who is able to do thiy, 

ns you called, of fhe former characters, one conversant with 

music, and the other with painting ; how (call you) this? 

[87.] Herm. This name, Socrates, appears to me what we 
are for some time seeking. For he would be a name-giver.™ 

Soc. If then this is true, as it appears to be, let us con- 
sider those names about which you were inquiring; about Po) 
(flowing), and Iva: (to go), and Zyéoic™ (holding), whether 
in their letters and syllables a person Jays hold®’ of entity, so 
as to imitate existence or not. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us see whether these alone are a part 
of the first names, or whether there are many others. 

Herm. J think there are many others. 

Soc. Kor itis probable. But what shall be the mode of 
division from whence the imitator begins to imitate? Is it 
not, since the imitation happens to be by syllables and letters, 
the most proper to distribute first the elements ? just as those 
who put their hands to rhythms,”* distribute first the powers 
of the elements, and afterwards of the syllables, and thus at 
length come to consider the rhythms themselves, but pre- 
viously not ? 

Herm, Yes. 

[88.] Soc. Ought we not then to divide thus the vowels, 
and afterwards the rest according to species, both consonants 
and mutes ?—for so say*® those who are skilled in these mat- 
ters—and again, such as are not indeed vowels yet are not 
mutes? and of the vowels themselves, such as have a different 
apecies from each other ? and after we have properly distributed 


S$ Heindorf vainly attempts to defend rovro—ovroc—sé dvopacrixdg 
by two passages, where, after rovro, have been interpulated the word to 
which it. refers; while the third I have corrected at Elipp. Maj. i 54, n. 2, 
by the aid of Ficinus. Here it is evident that Plato wrote éGyrotpey 
elvar ay abroc 6 dbvopacruréc. 

% By eyéorc, says Heindorf, we must understand décor, as shown by § 
81. Ficinus renders it “ detentione.” 

&? Heindorf understands 6 évozacreedc as the nominative to imaAdp- 
Baverar. He shold have suggested, rov dvrog yé rt XauBdveran, Gore 
abrév—instead of rod évrog irthapBaverat airy wore, i. e. “any part 
of entity ig understood, so that it imitates their existence.” 

“ Heindorf refers to Rep. iii. p. 400, B. 

© Heindorf refers to Theptet, § 142. 
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all these [existences } it is again requisite to impose names, 
and to consider, if there are certain things into which, as into 
elemehts, these may be reférred; and from which it is possi- 
ble to see both them, and whether there are species in them 
in the same manner as in the elements; (and) having well 
atid thoroughly looked into all these points, (it behoves us) ® 
to know how to bring in each® according to its likeness ; 
whether it is necessary to bring in one to one, or to mix™ 
many with one; just as painters do, when they wish to pro- 
duce a resemblance, sometimes introduce only the oyster" (a 
scarlet colour), and sometimes any other pigment whatever ; 
and sometimes again they mingle many colours together, as 
when they prepare the likeness of a man,” or any thing el 
of this kind; according as, I think, each picture seems to 
quire each colour. In the same manner we will dring wu 
elements (of words) to things, and one to one, wherever it 
seems to be necessary, and many together, making what per- 
sons call syllables; and again, combining those syllables to- 
gether, from which nouns and verbs gre composed; and 
again, from these nouns and verl) we will compose something 


4 Beck, whom Stalbaum follows, would omit rd évra, as Ficinus 
had done already. Hemdoif more acutely would read, éredday ratira Cte- 
AwpsOa wradvra ed, Ta dvTa adlic Fei (SedeoOat) cai dvépara baePeivat. 
Stalbaum however conceives the whole passage to have been orimmally 
to this effect; “ And after we have properly distributed all these, we must 
again consider, whether there aic not certain genera, to which all the 
existences are to be referred, as in the case of the elements in letters; 
from which genera it is possible to perceive the existences themsclvcs, 

alee to undorstand this, whether in them there are species and genera 
in the same manner, as in the clements of letters,” thus omitting entirely 
futpara irGeivat, or rather considermg dyvéuara as a corruption of 
Bera, and émiDeivas of imioxivacbat. 

6 Ricinus has “scire oportet.”? Stalbaum thinks that dvriorac@a: de- 
pends on the preceding dei. 

* Stalbaum would read exacroy ixaory, “each to each,’”’ whieh he 
got from Heindorf’s note, txacroyv dvopa ixdory mpdypari. * 

'” The balance of the sentence requires émigépey and evyxepavvdvat, 
hot ¢vyxspayvytyra. ' 

% On the scarlet dye obtained from a kind of oyster found near Tyre, 
see Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities. ‘ 

6 On the word dvdpsixedoy Stalbaum refers to E. F¥. Barker's dissertae 
tion in Wolf. Analect. Literar. T. i, P. 2. p. 388. 

* So seven MSS. for cbyBola acknowledged by Ficinus. The pas- 

sage howaver is not even now cofrect, ,, 
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great and beautiful and entire, and like the animal th 
(described) by the painter's art, discourse by the name-giving, 
or rhetorical, or whatever art it may be. [89.] Or rather, 
we will not do it.’ But I have in speaking been carried out 
(of the course), for the ancients have put together the words 
in the way as they lie together. But we must, if we know 
how to consider them artistically, to distinguish them thus, 
and to see whether the first and last names were laid down in 
A proper manner or not; for to connect them otherwise (take 
care) lest it be wrong, my dear Ilermogenes, and not in the 
toad to reason. ° 
fferm. Perhaps so, by Zeus, Socrates. 
Soc. What then, can you trust yourself as being able to 
(u‘de thei in this manner? for I cannot. 
Herm. & want indeed much of doing this. 
“oc Let us leave it then; or are you willing we should 
dertake it as we best can, although we are able to look but 
little into them: bv ~t. ting, #8 we said before,® in the 
«af the gods, that. hn« ing nothivg of the truth, we merely 
nveture the doginas of niu concenning them; so now, on 
1 other hand, we should proceed® in our own case by de- 
eting that, @if these hay been distributed in the best way 
uther by us or by any otin rt, they ought to have been so di- 
led ;7 but now it will be requisite fur us to be busy about 
them a3 it said,” as best we snuy. Or how say you? 


“ Ficinus nlone supplies the ellipse. “Immo nos non istud agemus ; 
modum namque loquendo transgressus sum,” which seems to lead to 
Haddoy St oby Hpeic abro—modAd ydp Adywy LEnvixOnuey—dpdaooper 
where £EnviyGnyuer is duce to three MSS. 

$3 See § 39. 

® Instead of twusy Heusde wished to read tdwpev, similar to the pre- 
ceding rarwdeiy, But Heindorf renders iwyev “ pergamus,” with Ficinus. 
But that would be m correct Greck mpotwpey rather, or réppw twper. 

10...10 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, which both 
Heindorf and Stalbaum seer inclmed to adopt; although the former once « 
wished to road, Ure ei pévrot, 7 yp2), Eder abra dredéoGan, and the latter 
would prefer art, ef piv we dpurroy te, obtained from Buttmann’s Sri, 
ei uty dre dpvora fdg.——-They should have proposed Sri, el pew ys x 4 
dptora. 8) avrd, which differs but little from Ore ef ply re ypyarév My ‘ 
atra— i 

"t Heindorf considers the proverb alluded to is the line, Zopsy ydp ody * 
we Dbdopev, ddd” we dyvapedia, attributed to Menander, and translated b 
Terence in Andr, iv.»6, 10, * Ut quimas, aiunt, quando, ut vohirnrus, now" 
licet.” Bu’ then Plato would have written sard Jévamiy, ob Oldgews, 


by we ! v7) ae 
i" ‘oe whoo "CRA € 
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¢ 9%] Herin. It bedins 86 to’ me. 
*. ae, I think, Hermogenes, it will appear ridiculous for 
hings to become manifest through being imitated by letters 
and syllables. And yet it must be so. For we have not any 
_ thing better than this, to which we can refer, touching the 
trath of the first names; unless, indeed, as the writers of tra- 
gedies, when they are in any difficulty, fly to their machinery 
and introduce the gods,” so we shall be released by assert- 
ing that the gods founded the first names, and that on this 
‘ account they exist correctly. Is not this the best of reasons? 
» or thé other, that we have got them from some Barbarians? 
—for the Barbarians are more ancient than us.—Or that, 
through their antiquity it is impossible to perceive their 
meaning, as is the case with the Barbaric names? But all 
these would be the (not)}"5 very clever evasions on.the part of 
‘him who is not willing to give a reason for the right imposition 
of the first names; although he who does not know the pro- 
priety of the first names, is surely unable to know that of the 
subsequent, which must necessarily be made manifest from the 
former, of which he knows nothing. But it is evident, that 
he who professes to be skilled in subsequent names ought to 
be able to explain the first, in the best and clearest manner, 
or to be well convinced that, as regards the subsequent, he is 
a mere trifler. Or does it appear otherwise to you ? 

[91.] Herm. Not otherwise, Socrates, in any respect what- 
ever. 

Soc. What I formerly fancied about the first names, appear 
to me now very saucy and ridiculous. If you wish it then, 
I will communicate them to you; but if you have any thing 
better to obtain from any quarter, communicate it to me.™ 

Herm. I will do so; but do you speak now boldly. 

Soe. In the first place then p appears to me to be, as it 


and so perhaps he did write. For ot 0éAnoty might easily have dropt out 
before Cejecer, : 

Erasmus, in Adag. p. 591, compares this passage of Plato with that of 
Cicero Nat. Deor, i. 20, “‘ Ut tragic: poete, quum ¢rplicare argumentum 
non potestis, confugitis ad deum.” Hep. ‘ 

” Unless ai padd comai be said ironically, which cop ’hardly be 
done here, Plato must have written of yudAa kop eai-— 

™ Instead of pédsora, common sense leade to eéAMiera, The two 
words are seg PY , a8 shown by Porsoisn Phiéen. 978, 

® © 80 Horace, “ si quid novisti rectius istis, Candigus imperti.’ 
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were, the organ of all motion; although we have not yet, 
stated why Kivnoic bas this neme. It is evident however that 
it implies ieee (going); for » was not used formerly, but ec. 
Its origin is from gle» (to go), which is a foreign name,’ and 
signifies iévac. If then any one could find ont its ancient 
name, when transferred to our tongue, it might be very pro- 
perly called tegtc. But now from the foreign name xiey, and 
the chance of the 7, together with the interposition of the », 
it is called xivnore, but it ought to be called ™ xéecore or teate.™ 
But 7° Srdorg (standing) is the negation of igvac (to go); and 
for the sake of elegance is called ordoic.”® [92.] The ele- 
ment therefore p, as I said, appeared to the founder of names 
to pe a beautiful instrument of motion, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing a similitude to rushing on; and hence he in many 
places employed it for this purpose. And in the first place, 
the words ‘Pei (to flow) and ‘Poy (flowing) imitate a rushing- 
.on by this letter; and in the next place, in the words Tpdyuoc 
‘ trembling) and Tpayv, (rough); also in such verbs as Kpodeey, 
‘ 8 ° 
49 strike), Qpavecv (to break), ’Epefcecy ™ (to pierce), Opurrew 
‘wéritter), KeppariZecy (to cut into small pieces), and ‘Puppetry 
(to rumble): in all these he made for the most part a re- 
seinblance to p (to a rushing-on).°° For he saw that the tongue 
1emains quiet for the least time on this Ietter, but is moved 
the most; and hence it appears to me that he employed this 
letter for those words, but the « for all things attenuated, 
which especially go through all things. And hence he imi- 
tated, by the words iéva: (to go) and teofac®! (to be sent), ¢, just 

7 As the word «iw 1s found in Homer, and even in Adschylus, it seems 
strange that Plato should rank it amongst foreign words ; unless he con- 
sidered all words as forcign that werc not used gencrally at Athens. 

777? Such is the correction of Cornaius for cetynoty—7) elow in gome 
MSS., or wlynocww—ieoty in others. 

18 Schleiermacher was the first to remark that there is evidently a 
lacuna here. For it ought to be told how ordore, which is the negation 
8 teow, wag formed from a-ieowg into ordorg, by throwing out ¢ and pre- 

ing or. 

” This was the correction of Buttman, subsequently confirmed by MSS., 
for tober, On the loss of épeixecy, or rather its confusion with épeiday, 
see my note on Euripd Tro. 88. 

etween rov pw and éwpa (which Heindorf has acutely restored wn 

lieu of &) there has dropt out I suspect rg gopg, similar to d¢opowiy rg 
Pond, A little above. Ficinus, “ ad similitudinem motionis effingit.” : 

Instead of feoGac one MS. has iéveoOas; another, te cOac; which. 


seems to lead to dytecOar. At all events ieoOar ig superfluous after dees. 
VOL. 13%. 43 ; 


870 ‘grat ynue. 


as by ¢ y, a, and %, because these letters are inilated, the 
name-giver imitated all such things as*¥vypor (cold), Zéor 
(boiling), ZeferOar (to be shaken), and universally Zeopor®? (a 
shaking). And when the name-founder would jmitate any 
‘thing inflated, he every where, for the most part, appears to 
have introduced such-like letters. [93.] But he seems to 
have thought that the power of compression in 6 and 7, and 
the pushing the tongue (against the roof of the mouth),® 
were useful for the imitation of the words Aeouoc (bond) and 
grdoic (standing). But perceiving, on the other hand, that 
the tongue moves glibly in A,, by means of the resemblance 
he formed the names Acta (smooth), and the very word Oh- 
a0avewv (to slide), Aurapdr (oily), Ko\Ad@dec (glue-like), and all 
other such-like words. But where the power of y lays hold 
of the tongue, sliding through A, he imitated the TAicypor 
(stickiness) in l'\v«u (sweet) and TAowdec (viscous). Per- 
ceiving likewise that the sound of the » was within, he made 
the names ’Evéoy (the within) and Evroéc (within), that he might 
assimilate the acts to the letters. But he assigned.a to Méyac 
(great) and’ 9 to Mijxoc (length), because these letters aro 
great.4 But requiring for ToyyiAoc (round) the sign of o, 
he mixed up o for the most part in that name. And thus 
too the name-giver® appears to have forced, as regards both 
letters and syllables, other circumstances to each of existing 
things, making both a mark and name; and from these to 


* Heindoif justly found fault with dAwe ceropdy, as being superfluous 
after weleoOar ; aud wished to read bAwe cropdy (hissing). 

*3 I have introduced all between the lunes, as absolutely requisite for 
the sense. For unless I am greatly mistaken, mpd¢ vrepwny has dropt 
out before dzrepeicewce. The word vzrepwny is found in the well-known 
Homeric, Il. x. 495, Xeirea pév sr’ ediny’, brepwyy Oo ob« tdiyve. Stalbaum 
translates daepticewc tic yAwrrne, “innixus lingum;’’ but even he 
would find it difficult to explain the meaning of those words. Ficinus 
has, what is equally unintelligible, ‘‘ lingue velut herentis retractionem.”’ 

* How a and 7 can be said to be greater letters than the rest of the 
alphabet, I cannot understand. In this passagé, as in others, there is 
doubtless an allusion to notions current at the period when Plato lived, 
but which have been lost in the lapse of time. To something of this 
kind ig to be referred the nursery-song, “Great AM little a; bouncing B.” 
Here, after peyd\a ra ypdppara, one would expect «al paxod, in alln- 
sion to éyac Kal pijKog. 

*s Here, as elsewhere, Heindorf has adopted from MS. Gud. dvoparo- 
Girne, confirmed by “nominum auctor” in Figinps. Stalbaum sticks as 
usual to vopobirnc. 
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have composed what still®* remains, by imitating in this way.e 
[94.] Such, Hermogenes, appears to me to be the propriety 
in names, unless Cratylus here asserts any thing else. 

Herm. In truth, Socrates, Cratylus very often gives me 
much trouble, as I stated at the beginning, by his asserting 
that there is a propriety in names; but he does ntt clearly 
inform me what it is; so that I am unable to know whether 
he thus obscurely speaks on each occasion willingly or un- 
willingly. Now then, Cratylus, state before Socrates, whe- 
ther what Socrates says respecting names is pleasing to you, 
or whether you have any thing better to produce? and if you 
have, mention it, so that either you may learn from Socrates, 
or teach us both. 

Crat. But what, IIermogenes, does it appear to you to be 
an easy master to learn and teach any thing so suddenly, and 
much less that which seems to be amongst the greatest 78? 

Herm. To me, by Zeus, it docs not. But the saying of 
Hesiod (Epy. 359) appears to me well said, that, should one 
a little to a little add, there would be something done of mo- 
ment. ([95.] If then you are able to do any thing a all, 
although but trifling, do not be faint-hearted, but benefit 
Socrates here, for®§ you can, and me. 

Soe. I would not myself, Cratylus, confidently assert a single 
point of what I have said above. But I have considered with 
Iiermogenes in the way it seemed guod to me; so that, on 
this account at least, speak boldly, as I am ready to receive it, 
if you have any thing better to say than this. Nor shall I 
wonder, if you have something to say better; for you seem 
to me to have considered things of this kind yourself, and to 
have learnt them from others. Should you then say any 
thing better, write Mme down as one of your disciples respect- 
ing the propriety of names. 

Crat. And in truth, Socrates, I have, as you say, made 
this the subject of my meditations; and perhaps I shall cause 
you to become one of my disciples. And yet I fear that the 


In lieu ‘of efdy, ius. Gud. alone has in the text 409, which is cone 
stantly united to Xowrdy, as shown by Elmsley on Céd. C, 1619. 

*? On the formula éy roic péyeroy, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 289, 

* Inetead of 32, I have substituted ydp from Ficmus-—" debes enim,” 
Thé two —— are frequently confounded. See Schefer’s Index to 
Poreon’s Euripides, in dp. — 

| ¢ 


872 CRATTLUS. 
vvérgGontrary of all this will take place, For somehow it 
cgmes into my mind to say to you, what Achilles did to Ains 
"dep ebet part of the poem called Acrai®? (supplications). For 
e.paya 
oe “ Aias, of Telamon the son, and sprung 
«From Zeus, and leader of the people, all 
To my own heart thou seem’st to have well said.” 


‘Arid you too, Socrates, seem to have acted the prophet in a 

' reasonable manner according to my notions, whether you were 
inspired by Euthyphron, or whether some other muse has 
been existing in you in gecret.™ 

[96.] Soc. My good Cratylus, I have for a long time ago 

been wondering myself at my own wisdom; and still do not 
believe it. I think it therefore requisite for me to examine 
again what I am saying, For to be deceived br one’s own 
self is the most terrible of all things ; for since the deceiver is 
never for a moment absent, but always present, how can it 
not be terrible? It is necessary then, as it seems, to turn 
ourselves frequently to what has been said before, and to en- 

_ deavpur, according to the saying of the poet,®! “to look at the 
same time before and behind.” Let us then now take a view of 
what has been asserted. We said then, that the propriety of 
name is that which points out the quality of a thing. Shall 

“we say that this is sufficiently laid down? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much go. 

Soc, Names then are spoken for the sake of teaching ? 
Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc, Shall we not therefore say that this is an art, and that 

‘ there are workmen of it. 

5 Crat, Perfectly so. 

Soe. But who are they ? 


* Originally the Iliad was not divided into books, but into subjects. 


I 


The e alluded to is in ix. 640, where an embassy is sent to Achilles 
‘to entreat him to take again a part in the war, from which he had been so 
long absent. 


* From this passage it may be inferred that Socrates was thought to 

e written something in verse anonymously, ig ridicule, I suspect, 

‘really, but apparently in praise of Euthyphron, wHo seems, from p. 409, 

D. 4 57, to have published a poem under the title of Motoa Zodiac. 

: At least, in the words of Plato there lies hid an heroic distich, Eirs xap' 

perp es) « vorpovoc tv Gp’ éxirvove, Elrs cai Ay Medea withas 
mode’ thers; 7 


ty 
¥-“ Stem. I iii. 109. 
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Crat. Those name-givera®® which you spoke of at the bes 


ginnin ° to4 

[97.] Soc. Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, 
like other arts also, or not? I mean to say some such thing 
as this. Painters are surely some worse, some better. 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not the better exhibit more beautiful pictures of 
animals as their productions; but the worse, worse? And 
in like manner, do not builders erect some more beautiful 
dwellings, others more ugly ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And witl respect to name-givers,™ will not some ex- 
hibit their works more beautiful, others more ugly ? 

Crat. This does not appear to me. 

Soc. Dees it not therefore appear to you, that some name- 
workers ® are better and others worse? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. And does not one name seem to you to be better laid 
down than another ? 

Crat. It does not. 

Soc. Are all names then correctly laid down? 

Crat, As far as they are names. 


® Ficinus has “legum et nominum conditores.” From wheres it is 


vOouO 
evident that he found in hs MSS. bvouarsbbeds: Heindorf, whom Stal- 
baum follows, here retains vopo8irag on account of § 12 and 1%, But 
there MS. Gud. has, as here, preseived the mght 1ading. Fo names 
naver were, and never could be, imposed by a legislator, except 80 far as 
they related merely to some technical expressions in legal enactments, 
such as Solon 1s said to have introduced. 

* Unlike himeelf, Heindorf, although he saw that the balance of the 
sentence required of péy dpecvovug—KcadrAiw—ol 6d pavdrdrepor pavAdrepa, 
says the* the common reading oi de gavAdrepa 1s preferable ; while Stal- 
baum flies to the modern panacea of an anacolouthon; a figure of speech, 
which Matthie says truly it 1s very dangerous to apply, eacept ju a very 
few cascs; of which the present 1s certainly not one, whee ¢avAdrepa 
could have easily been lost before gavAdrepor. 

™ MSS. Gud. and Par, read Lere correctly dvoparoGiras from a recent 


hand. & 

* Had Heindorf *emembered the word évozarovpyd¢, found in $ 8, 
and similay to @qyovpyol, both there and in § 96, he would perba , 
a that Plato wrote, not vduot, but dyoparoupyol, Stalbaum, in etooge. 

Vbuod1, says that not all laws cali “i meant, but laws in the’ 

a distinction which those perhaps Will acknowledge, who can 
his German interpretation, which I do not, : jer + Head 
. ae aed g 


- Ooay 
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374 CRATYLUS 

\ ee. But what then shall we say to the name of Hermo- 
: genes here, which we spoke of before? Shall we say that 

this name was not rightly given him, unless something of 

“Epuod ysvécewe (of the generation of Hermes) belongs to 

him, or that it was indeed given him, but not correctly ? 

Crat. It seems to me, Socrates, to be not given to him, but 
only appears to be given; but that this is the name of some 
other person, whose nature points out the name.% 

[91.] Soc. Will not then a person say false, who says 
that"he is Hermogenes? *for (see), lest on the other hand 

eeven this be possible, to call this person Hermogenes,” if he 
is not so, 

Crat. How say you? 

Soc. Does your reasoning mean this, that it is impossible 
to speak a falsehood ?® For there are many, my dear Cratylus, 
who say this now, and (have said it) of old. 

Crat. How is it possible, Socrates, that, when any one 
speaks about any thing, he should speak about that which is 
not? Or is, not this to speak a falsehood, to speak of things 
which are not? 

Soe. This reasoning, my friend, is more clever than suits 
me or my time of life. But however’ tell me thus much. 
Does i¢ appear to you not possible to speak about a false- 

‘hood, bat (possible) to pronounce it ? 

Crat, It appears to me not possible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. Nor to speak of, nor to address you. As, for in- 
stance, if any one, meeting you, should, through his feeling as 
an host, take you by the hand, and say, All hail, Athenian 
guest, Hermogenes, son of Smicrion—would he say this, or 
pronoutice this, or speak of this,” or thus address, not you, 
but Hermogenes here, or no one? 

® In ¢ 23, it is stated that the name points out the nature. Hence 
Heindotf would read odzep cai x) giore, iv rd dvopa SnAoi, whose note 
Stalbaum reprints; but without passing any judgment upon it. 

7% Picinus has “neque enim hoc est dubitandum, quin eam dicat 
Hermogenem.” From which it is evident that he did not understand the 
elliptical expression, (89a) ys) odd? rovro y. But, even Heindorf has 
failed to see that ad has no meaning here. Perhap# Plato wrote AYNE, 
(yo are not able), which might easily have been corrupted into AY H. 

*{ On this doctrine of the Sophists, sec § 5, where Heindorf properly 
vefegs to Ruthyd. § 37; Sophist, P.,260, C. § 98; and Igocrat. Helen. 

THs . * ‘ 
bees confess my inability to point out the difference here between 
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Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would pronouncey - 
these words in vain. =; ’ ‘i Or ee 

[99.] Soe, With this then let wybe contented.- But 
whether would he, who pronounced these words, pronounce 
that which is true or false? Or would a part be true, and a 
part false? for this last would be sufficient. 

Crat, I should say, that such a one would, moving himself 
in vain, make a noise, as the person would, who should move 
apiece of brass and strike it.!°0 

Soc. Come then, Cratylus, (and see) since! we are re- 
conciled somehow, would you not say that the name is one 
thing, ani that, of which it is the name, is another ? 

Crat. 1 would. 

Soe. Aad do you not confess, that the name is some imita- 
tion of a wing? 

Crat. Most of all. 

Soe. Ani do you not say, that pictures are in some other 
manner imitations of certain things ? 

_ Crat. T do. : 

Soe. Cone then—for perhaps I do not understand suffi- 
ciently whai you mean, although you are perhaps speaking 
correctly—is it possible to distribute and assign both these 
imitations, *{the pictures and the names, |? to the things, of 
which they are imitations, or not? 

Crat. It is possible 

[100.] Sot But consider this first. Can any one assign 
the image of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a 
woman; and io in other things ? 

Crat, Entirely so. 

« Soc. And x it possible, un the contrary, to assign the image 
of a man té a woman, and that of a woman to a man? 
ALGecev, ) and élzros. Others may perhaps be more acute. Although 
they seem al réquired by the preceding, Aéyery, odvat, slrsiv, and wpos- 
eewety, 

"we Heindief refers to Protag. p. 329, A. § 49, dowep rd yahxsia whn- 
yivra. paxpy tye. ; eae ce ee 

| Picinusitranslates @épe 9 tay wy diadAaxOijpev by “ Animads;. 

verte—utruh quogy modo conveniamus,” correctly, ag shown hy Stal,’ : 
baum, 7a egg: i. p. 660, E., pépe 61), tay Euvapohoy . reese: 


¥ 


Rep,'v. p- 43, E., pépe 02), idy wy elpwper : iv. p. 434, Ar, ie he ict ae 

7 r 5 eo: ’ 7 wt ‘ “} rok yt oT ad 3, 

1—~? The vords within brackets are evidently an interpretation.of bbe 

Ope rd piubuare.. - has t lace in, §:100. "28 bes”. 
Majuare. ‘The same thing has taken plaoo im §:}00.°' 7st 


H 2 
woe " 
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wn: (orate. {This also.is possible....; 5” : 

wit ‘Are then. ‘both these assigimients corrects or. realy one 
a ‘them ?. 

-.Crat., ‘Only one of them, 

«, S0Gy, That, I think, witch assigns to each, what i is suited to 
if panes ? 

.: Crat, Tt appears so to me. 

‘Soe. Lest then you and I, who are friends (in fact), should 
‘become foes in words, receive from me what I say. For, my 
‘friend, I call such a distribution in the case of both imitations 
{pictures (of animals)? and names] correct; but in the case of 
names, in addition to its being correct, true likewis!: but I 
call the other, [the giving and introduction, | relating to the 
tianlian, not correct; and, when it takes place ‘n names, 

Ise 

‘ Crat. But (consider), Socrates, whether this nay not be 
in the case of paintings, to make an incorrect dist, oution, but 
in the case of names, not so; but that in this i is always 
necessarily cerrect. 

[101.] Soc. How say you? In what does thisdiffer from 
that ? May not a person, on meeting a man, say to him, “ This 
is your picture,” and show him, it may be, his own likeness, or 
it may be, that of a woman? by showing, I mesh, placing it 
Lapa the sense of seeing. 

.. Crat, Entirely so. 

_ Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting wth the same 
apace say to him, “This is your name?” for a hame,‘as well 

a& painting, isan imitation. I mean this. Miy he not say, 
# This 'is your name?” And after this, may he aot present to 
the sense of hearing, it may be, an imitation of himself, by 
paying | that it is a man; and, it may be, an imitation of 4 
female of the huthan species, by saying that it st wonsdn ? 







ad -Fielsi, Has “ distributionem in imitationibus utrieque | an 
quam, icturis,’ as if his MS. read roi¢ re byéuact kai roig wypaghua- 
ow, . But Heindorf says that Zorg is put here for 2wypa¢ in 
(th But as MS. Gud. and two others offer %w PASTE, it was 
oubtlegs 0. read in the MS, of Ficinus.. The w webs, howrvey, within 
‘brackets are here, as in ; { 99, , evidently an interpola! 


3. scating Gan between brackets are. por! an inten ation _Bkor the 


“hae of, 
Savoie nee oy eo ener oboe 


area a OG a A 
ta Ly eon 
spongopdy, although, Iaupipay is found int § 108. acipairs Lakin 3 o 
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Does it not appear, to you, that it is possible for this to occu®” 
sometimes ? 

Crat. I am willing to concede it, Socrates; and let it De so. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if such be the state of the 
ease; for there is no need at present to contest much about it. 
If, then, there is a distribution of this kind on this point‘ (in 
names), we are willing to say® that one of these speaks truly, 
but the other falsely. [102.] And if this be the case,’and it 
is possible to distribute nouns not correctly, and not to assign 
things adapted to each, °and (to assign) what is not adapted,® 
it will be possible to do the very same thing with verbs. And° 
if it is possible to thus put down verbs and nouns, there is a 
necessity to do so with sentences likewise; for sentences are, 
I think, but the putting together of those. Or how say you, 
Cratylus » 

Crat. Thus; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

Soc. 1f then we assimilate che first names .o letters, it is 
possible, as in the pictures of animals, to assign all the fitting 
colours and figu:es; and on the other hand, not to assign alll," 
but to leave some and 1. add others, more and greater.’ Is it 
not so? 

Crat., It is. 

Soc. Does not he then, who assigns every thing (proper),® 
render beautiful both letters and resemblances; but he, who 
adds or takes away, works out indeed letters and images, but 
such as are faulty ? 

Crat. Certainly. 


* The adverb éyrai@a is rarcly thus apphed toa thing, instead of a 
place. Plato wiote perhaps y’ dveparobiry, not cai évravia. 

$I searcely understand PovAéus0a xareiv, where one would expect 
Ayeuy. Ficmus “ vere loqui—vocamus.” But “ voco”’ can hardly be used 
in the place of * dico.”’ 

s—" All between the figures, though found in Ficinus, Taylor omits. 

? Fic, “ pluraque et pauciora eahibeamus ;’’ which leads to what the 
sehse requires, rAciw cal petw, or 2Adoow, in heu of wAclw kal pel 
Compare Herod. i. 201, pelGwy calgraoouwy. u. 19, rrelwy—xal X\doowr, 
Thucyd. si, 49, rd re ad kai Ekagoov, Anistoph, Zone. 489, "Hy petfov , 

cow 
# Eiarrov. F tw came peidw. 
af Fiem. “Qu 2 alee pant ik tnbuit ;” who therefore found in hiy 
M&, xdvra ra wpooncovra, as, just above and below, or radvra vd ef. 
thua «} is umted to the article, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prole 
p. TSA: anjl to the ifistances thers given of the loss of ed, dr Fd eb, 1 ethild 
Bow add nots few more, 
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*y Soc, But what does the person imitating the essence of 
things through syllables aad letters? Will not there be, ac» 
cording to the same reasoning, a beautiful image, when he 
assigns every thing fitting? Now this isa name. But if he 
is deficient even in small matters, or sometimes makes an 
addition, a resemblance will be produced, but not a beautiful 
one, so that some of the names will be beautifully formed, but 
others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps so. 

[103.] Soc. Perhaps then the one will be a good artificer 
of names, but the other a bad one. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. Now was not the name of this person a name- 
founder ?° 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Perhaps then, by Zeus, as in other arts, one name- 

founder is good and another bad, if we agree in what has 
been said before. 
* Crat. It isso. But you surely perceive, Socrates, that,!° 
when we assign the letters a and £, and each of the elements 
to names, according to the grammatical art, if we take away, 
add, or change any thing, a name indeed is written, by us, 
yet not properly; or it is not written at all; bit there is 
immediately something else, if it suffers any thing of this 
kind. 

Soe. (See), Cratylus, lest in viewing the matter in this way, 
‘we do not view it correctly. 

Crat. How then ? 

Soc. Perhaps such things as must necessarily be or not, when 
composed of a certain number, suffer what you say; as in the 
case!! of ten things, or whatevér other number you will, if 
you take away or add aught, it immediately becomes some 
other number. But (see) that there is not the same propriety 
in ‘the case of any certain quality and of every respmblance, 
but a contrary one; and that it is not necessary to assign to 

® Here and shortly afterwards, in despite of common sense, Stalbaum 
etill sticks to vouo9irye, althoih dyoparoSirne is und in MS, Gud. 
_ and supported by Ficinus’s “ conditor nominum.” : 

M * Instead of dray Heindorf correctly su bre dv. Ficinus 
, “ cernis—quod.” 


a" (nstead of aird, which has no meaning here, Ast suggééted, what 
} a approves of, avrixa. 
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an image '’ all such as is that which one represemts," if it ig 
about to be a resemblanee. [104.] But consider if I say 
any thing to the purpose. Would there not be two things, 
such as Cratylus and the resemblance of Cratylus, if any one 
of the gods should not only make a likeness of yourself in co- 
lour and figure, as painters do, but should make all the inward 
parts such as yours are, and infuse into them the same soft- 
ness, and warmth, and motion, and soul, and intellect, as is in 
you; and, in one word, fashion every thing as you have, and 
place such other things close to you,!? whether would there be 
one Cratylus, and a resemblance of Cratylus, or two Cratyluses ?* 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 

Soc. You see then, my friend, that it is necessary to seek 
after another propriety of a resemblance than what we just 
now spoke of; and that there is no necessity, that, if any 
thing is taken away or added, for it to be any longer a re- 
semblance. Ordo you not perceive how much resemblances 
want from being the same as their patterns ? 

Crat. 1 do. 

Soc. Those things then, }4of which the names are names,'* 
would suffer a ridiculous fate through their names, if they were 
in every respect assimilated to them; for all things would be- 
come double; nor could one!® tell of either of them, which 
was the thing itself and which the name. 

Crat. You speak the truth. 

[105.] Sve. Boldly then, my noble fellow, admit that one 
name is well imposed and another not; nor compel it to have 


12,12 J cannot understand the Greek ravra—oléy tore 8 eixaZet, nor the 
Latin of,Ficinus,“‘ omnia—quecunque illud, cujus imago est.” Onc MS. 
has & for 8, which leads to ravra—ol’ Eveorcy w eixalerar, i. e. “ all—that 
exists in that, to which it isa resemblance.’”” And thus we avoid the ne- 
cessity of supposing that r:va is to be supplied before drodotvat and 
e(edZet. Stalbaum’s version is, ‘‘ omnia—talia, quale est quod, quis imi- 
tando exprimit,” i, e. “ all such things as is that, which any ope exhibits 
by an imitation ’— : i 

13.18 All the words between the figures are omitted by Ficinus, and, 
after him by Taylor. 

14...16 This I confges I cannot understand, I could have understeod— 
“of which the nf are the imitations,” in Greek, ay peunpard tone 
vé dvopara. Unle§s it be said that Plato meant, “ of which the names 
are nouns.” 

8 Heindorf acutely saw that ric has dropt out after elreiv, For othere 
wise fyot would want its nominative. : 


nf, ; * paar gee yates 7% 


a 
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- é apa alee ee om 4 a ise Ses - a a re P : 
“yey Tettedfin order ‘that it maybe really stich ‘as is that; of 
‘which it is the name} but auffer it to intfdduce a letter which 
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ig ‘not fitting, and if (you suffer) a letter (to do so, suffer) Hke- 
Wisé @ noyn in a discourse ; and if a noun, (suffer) a, sentence 
‘agi suited to things to be introduced in a discourse, and nof 
" |éss'a thing to be named and spoken of, so long as “the type 
exists of the thing respecting which there is the discourse ; 
just as in the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
T.and Hermogenes just now discussed. j 
Crat. I do remember. 

_ Soe. It is well. For when this (the type)" is there, al- 
though it may not have'all that is fitting, “yet the thing ‘itself 
will be told'® correctly, when all !°(fitting) things (are there) ; 
incorrectly, when only a few.!? But let us now, blessed man! 
%netmit that the thing is spoken of,” in order that we may 
‘not, like those who walk about late at night in Adgina, (owe 
a debt); ?!and thus appear to have arrived at the things by 
the truth itself, later than is becoming.”!_ Or at least seek after 


ny 
‘ 

_ 

A 


ae 


_ 46 For the sake of perspicuity one would expect odroc, to be referred 
* to rbzoc. 
7—!7 In the place of these intelligible words, of which the Latin is to 
. be found in the version of Ficinus, Taylor has, i know not from whence, 
introduced the following, “ Yet the representation may be said to subsist, 
* as it ought.”” And this he doubtless considered a translation of Plato! 
|W. Instead of Ae\éEeret, all the MSS. read AégEerat: incorrectly, says 
Stalbaum ; for he did not know that, in many verbs, the future middle is 
used for the future passive. A large list ofsuch verbs was given first by 
Burney, alias Porson, in the Monthly Review for July, 1789, p. 13, and 
‘afterwards by Monk on Hippol. 1458. 
‘ ¢')¥ ‘The antithesis requires not rdvra, as opposed to éAlya, hut zo\Ad— 
i; Mt Stalbaum renders AéyecOar—édper by “let us permit the thing to 
be pamed ;” that is, says he, “let us concede that a thing ma} have a 
mame.” But how rd rpaypa, or maadypa, could be understood, or what 
44 the meaning of the whole sentence, he does not deignto explain, .. 
>; #—*! Such is the literal and unintelligible translation of the nonsensi- 
joa] Greek ; where, since Heindorf and Stalbaum confess themselves 
" equally in the dark, I hope it will be said I have thrown some light on the 
: passage, by reading, AmAéyeo8ar 0’, oluat, dxatpa téiper, iva pup oe AGpev 
“suabryg Ty GAnOsia, dowep of ey Aiyivy vicrwp teoudvrec bt: dv dod- 
Rouge cal yap qucic imi rd mpdypara Sdkomer otzw wg dAgAvOsvar. 





dfiaire ov rob Oedyrog: i.e. “ Let us leave off confersing, i;  MA- 
apasonably ; leat we stumble at the very truth, as perapys, who walk about 

_ tate’ at Aigina do, in the ordure (of the street) :-for’ we.sball appear .to 
: ued arrived, at the facts; later that jy ‘Atting,” Tha: Ok 36,404 the 
ASH. Dut One-—AbyecPat 0” ody G pardpee Saney twa pi) bpdoyey & ie 
Le Alrivg whierup weprivres Spi Stat wel autic teh TA. mpdyparc BSE 
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some other ety. of name, and da. not conti «tha hatan f in- 
Seation by eee’ d syllables is ¢ name: ‘for, you, adinit ; 
both these assertions, you cannot be consistent with *youel€. i 

_[106.] Graz. But you appear to me, Socrates, to speak .in 
a moderate manner; and I so do put down (my vote).2* 

‘Soc. Since then the same things™ seem good tous after 
these, let us copgider this too.4 We say, that if the name is 
about ta be yy t pry imposed, it ought to have fitting letters. 






Bach then as are beautifully composed are composed. 
i$ manner. But if any one is not correctly composed, it 
will perhaps, for the most part, consist of fitting and: similar | 
lefters, if jt shall be a resemblance ; but it will have a portion 
hot fitting, through which the name would be neither beauti- 
ful nor beautifally formed. Shall we speak™ in this way, or 
herwise ? 
Crat. There is no necd, I think, to quarrel, Socrates; al- 
ough it does not please me to say, that a name exists, and: : 
yet is not beautifully composed. 
‘Soc. Does this too not please you, that the name is an in- 
dication of a thing ? 
Crat. It does please me. . 
Soc. And does it not seem to you to be well said, that of 


comey abry ry dAnGzia cttw rw edn Avbevear dpiairepoy row Sutovons The 
“best MS. Gud. has, however, dé ig’ dcoic¢. From which I have elicited 
dye Ey mp whet by the aid of Suidas, ’Agodeicat, TAdrwy ‘Adwoyat, sai 
"Agodog 6 daérarog. Hence it is fair tu infer that the people at Agina 
‘were accustomed, like those of Edinburgh not many years ago, to place, 
‘at night-fall, the filth of their dwellings in the street, thus rendered slip- 
pery by the accumulation of ordure. A similar practice took place ef 
Athens, as shown by Aristophanes in”"Hpwor—Mamor’ dzréverr, epee Bipal .. 
dnyétre pendt Aovrpioy. With regard to the alteration of dgelAwper inte 
OpeAdigev, and its union with rg aAnOeig, it may be compared with | 
“Ton ric dAnGeieg in $ 112. e 
On ridesat, with or without yywpny, see at Philoct, 1445, 
® ‘Instead of rafra, common sense requires ravra— 
- oh Ficima—* qupd restat, discutiamus;” as if he had fount in. big ; 
‘waurg scoTeper. ¢ 
idpgt Ficipus has “ censemusne,” answering to péuev in- alt they 
wise “but one, yet that one, Gud., has here, as eladwhere, preserved” the’: 
alin, diner, which is the constant formula in Plato, as-ehotee': 
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amies souieare formed fromthe preeeding, and others. are 
hensélves the first ?- Ce, fen Ss ; 
‘~Grat. Té me it seems so. woe 

: 07] Soc. But if the first names should be indications of 

wertain things, have you any better method for their being 
indigations than to make them as nearly as possible such as-are 
the things which they ought to indicate? Or does the method 
which Hermogenes and many others speak of, please you more, 
that names are conventional, and indicate (their meaning) to 
‘those who have agreed together and known beforehand the 
, things (so named) ; and that in this conventionality exists ** the 
propriety of hames; and that it mattefs not whether any one 
agrees to call them, as they are at present imposed, or the con- 
trary, (to call) that which is now 7’ small o great w, and great 
# small o?2?7 Which of these methods is agreeable to you ? 

Crat. It is wholly and universally, Socrates, better to in- 
dicate by a resemblance what one wishes to indicate, but 
not by any chance #8 method. , 
Soe. You speak well. If then the name shall be similag” 
to a thing, is it not necessary for the elements, from which a 
person shall have composed the first names, to be. naturally 
similar to the things themselves? My meaning is this, Could 
any one put together a picture, which we have just now said 
is the resemblance of something existing, unless the pigments, 
from which the picture of living things is composed, were na- 
turally similar to those which the art of painting imitates ? 
is it impossible ? 

-3*'Crat. Impossible. 

+» [108,] Soc. In like manner then names would never become 
similar to any thing, unless the things, from which names are 





" «% To preserve the sense we must read, ai elvas ty rabry ry ép0érnra 
Svbparog. Ty EvvOney, in licu of cai eivat ravryy dp0érnra byvéparor 
uv9jeny: unless it be said that Plato wrote, cai siya ratty (in this 
way) ray ép0érnra évdparoc, without EvyOney, a gl. for ravrp.. 

'g~™ Such is the version of what Ficinus found in his MS. and is ac- 
‘Aknewledged by all the others. Heindorf was the first to adopt from MS. 
.Gud., with which the three oldest agree, iwi piv g sriv cpanpdy piya 
Kakeiy, dri di péya opcpoy, i. e. to call by the of: little, ‘whet is 
how called great, and of great, what is now little.”-@ sts | 

" Ficinus has, “ prestat—quam quovis alio mogo."",. From, whence 
d pect he found in his MS. pa@\dov 9 rg yeruydest,in lew of dd 
> BE TE bwstuydyrs.. Ford riya not ¢ deerogdiy, Tyeehe “ fogtaltas "in 
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sanrposed, posseaseil origittally at firet some cimitteude. te 
those of which the names are the imitations, Now élements 
are the things from which names are to be composed. 

Crat. Yes. 

Sec. You therefore now take a share in the discourse which 
Hermogenes did a little before. Come then, do we séem to 
you to have said correctly, or not, that the letter p is similar 
to a rushing-on, and to motion, and to hardness? * 

Crat. To me, correctly. 

Sec, And that the letter \ (is similar) to the smooth and 
soft, and to what we just now mentioned ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then that for the same thing we say 
LeAnpornc, but the Eretrians UeAnpdrnp ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Do then both p and o seem to be similar to the same 
thing ? and does that word indicate the same thing to them, 
ending with a p, as it does to us ending with a cf or does 
it indicate nothing to the others of us,” 

Crat. It indicates one thing 3! to both. 

Soc. Whether in that p and ¢ are similar, or in that they 
are not? 

Crat. In that they are similar. 

Soc.. Are they then similar in every way ? 

Crat. At least in indicating a rushing-on. 

. Soc, But what as, regards the inserted A? Does it not in- 
dicate the contrary of hardness ? : 

[ 109. f Crat. Perhaps, Socrates, it is not correctly in- 
werted ; just as in the names which you lately mentioned to 
Hermogenes, by taking away and adding letters where it was 
requisite. And you then appeared to me (to act) ®* properly. 
And now, perhaps, p ought to be inserted instead of A. : 

‘Sec. ¥ou say. well. “What then, do we, as we are now. 
speaking, shutually understand nothing, when one pronounces, ; 


‘9 The wotd xparov is superfluous after vrdp=a, and is spies i“ 
omitted by Ficinus. , 
. % "Phig fe the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, which Fici 
rendera by “ quibysdam nostrum ;” Stalbaum, by “ alterutris,” ae 
‘ledds at-onch to répotc, instead of érépow, as he should = on 
‘ob poued tt-dporipore in the answer of Cratylus, 
"lastond Of obyP Plato wrote ty, as I have translated; be, Bei 
“9 ‘Pichaye, ((Saodre videbaris,” as if he had found dpav petocbitdees 


ASA 

wi hard) word cx\npdy (hard)? And do you not under 

‘stand! what I am saying? : , 
 Qrat, Ido, my very good friend, through custom. 

Soc. But in saying custom, do you think you are saying 
any thing different from convention? Or do you call custom 
any thing else than this, that when I pronounce this word, I 
understand it, and you know that I understand it? Do you 

» not mean this? 

Crat, Certainly. 

Soc. If then you know this, when I pronounce it, there is 
. a8 indication (of something)* to you through me. 

rat. Certainly. 

Soc. From that which is dissimilar to what I have in mind, 
when I pronounce it, if is dissimilar** to the exAnpérne, 
which you pronounce. [110.] And if this is the case, what 
else is it, than that you have made a convention with yourself, 
and that the propriety of the name is a compact with your- 
self; since both similar and dissimilar letters, when meeting 
with custom and compact, indicate (the same, thing)® to you ? 
But if custom is very far from being a compact, it will be no 

- longer proper to say that similitude is an indication, but custom 
(rather): for this, as it appears, indicates hoth by the similar 
and the dissimilar. Since then, Cratylus, we agree in thig— 
for I will put down your silence as consent, it is surely 
necessary that compact and custom should contribute to the 
indication of what we have in mind and pronounce; since if, 
© best of men! you are willing to céme to number, from 
whence do you think you will be able to attribute similar 
names to each number, if you do not permit this consent and 
¢ompact of yours to possess some authority about the propriety 
of names? It pleases me, indeed, that names should be, as 
much as possible, similar to things; but yet I fear, lest per- 


1 After yiyvera: I suspect rou has dropt out. 

4 Ag it would be absurd to say that the letter is dissimilar to owAs- 
pirng (hardness), Plato wrote, no doubt, etwep rd rod Ai. e, if the idea 
of softness in the letter A 1s dissimilar to the 1dea of hardness in the word 
oxclhypdrne. . 

%$ Ficinus, by his “‘idem—representant,” shows he found im his 
MS. radré after ypdzpara. as required by the gense 

* Compare Eurip. Iph. A. 1142, Adrd 32 rd orygy buvhopateric tars 
oot. Blutarch, fi, p. 32, F., “H yap: cum rote oggotal y’ dwoxpling, 

en ae 


Bo im English, “' Silence gives consent,” 
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chance the attraction of this similitude be really very slight 
according to the language of Hermogenes,*’ and that it will be 
necessary for us to make use of that ridiculous thing, called 
compact, as regards a propriety of names ; since (words) * will 
be spoken perhaps in the most beautiful manner possible, when 
they shall be spoken (by letters) either entirely, or for the most 
part similar,® that is, fitting; but in the most ugly manner, 
when the contrary takes place. But after these still tell me 
this. What power do names pussess with respect to us, and 
what beautiful effect must we say they produce ? 

[111.] Crat. To me, Socrates, they appear to teach; and 
that it is without exception true, that he who knows the 
names, knows the things likewise. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, you mean some such thing as this ; 
that when any one knows the quality of the name,—now it 
is of the same quality as the thing,—he then also knows the 
thing ; since it is similar to the name ; and that there is one and 
the same art in all things, which are similar to one another; 
and in consequence of this you appear to me to assert, that he, 
who knows the names, knows alsv the things. 

Crat. You speak most truly. 

Soc. Come now, let us sce what is this mode of teaching 
existing things, of which you are now speaking, and whether 
there is any other method, this however being the better ;® 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you think 
is the case? 

Crat. I think thus, that there is no other method ; but that 
this is the only one, and the best. 

Soc. But whethgr do you think that there is likewise the 
very same invention of things existing, (and) that he, who 


- 


7 In § 67, where yAtoypie is used as yAtoypd” Is here. 

#.—% Teindorf says that éyvéyara is to be thus supplied. He should 
have corrected Aéyotro into Aéyoe Tic, and Aéynrat into Aéyy Te; for the 
gense would then be—‘ Since a person would then speak perhaps in the 
moet beautiful manner possible, when he shall speak any thing in words 
either wholly or for the most similar, that is to say titting (to things).” 
With regard to duoiorg for dpolwe, the truc reading has been preserved, as 
Heindorf was the first to notice, by Ficinus alone. 

® Ficinug has “‘ m alins preterea sit, hic tamen potior habeatur ;” 
where there is a papper antithesis between ‘“‘sit”’ and “ habcatur,” not 
found in the Greek 

*” The conjunction exai has evidently dropt out after elva:, whatever 
Btalbaum may aay tq the contrary. - 
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~Sevented the names, invented also the, things, of which there 
abethe ames? Or that it ie necessary to seek: and find 
another method, but to learn this ? es 
_ “Grat. Above all things to seek after and discover the very 
.8&ine method, as regards the same things. | 
**T112,] Soe. Come then, let us consider, “' Cratylus, if any 
, She, while seeking after things, follows after names, and looks 
‘ wpon the quality of each, do you not consider“! that there is 
no small danger of his being deceived ? 
_ Crat. How? ; 
ve Soo. It is plain, that he, who first founded names, formed 
them, as we have said, such as he thought the things them- 
selves were. Is it not so? | 

Crat. Certainly. 

‘Soc. If then he did not think rightly, but formed them, as 
he fancied, “what think you shall we suffer, who are his fol- 
lowers ?4? Is it aught else, than for us to be deceived’? 

Crat. But (see), Socrates, lest this be not the case; bu‘. 
that it is necessary for him, who founded the names, to have 
founded them knowingly ; for otherwise, as I before remarked, 
names would never have existed. And let this be the greatest 
proof to you that he, who founded them, did not stumble from 
the truth. For all things would not have thus chimed in with 
him. Or, did you not perceive this yéurself, when you were 
saying, that all names were composed ‘according to the same, 

, and for the same ?* F 
*(113.] Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of 
_wi-weight. For if the founder of names, after stumbling at 


', + M41 Neither Heindorf nor Stalbaum have rentarked, that, as éryvonow- 
.' Sfeev could not be thus followed by dp’ évvoeic, we must, in lien of sdépe oy 
| Sevorpowpey, read Pip’ woe ivvonowpev, what Ficinds found in hig MS., 

‘as shown by his version, ‘“‘ Age, ita consideremus.” . 

. . %@ Although every page of Taylor’s translation betrays an ignorance 

. quite marvellous of the original, yet in this passage he has out@ene all 

his formér mistakes by his version of the most easy of Greek texta.!* What 
must we think of those who were persuaded to follow him ?” And yet this 
was the person, who presumed to put the Athenian philosopher into an 
English dress, for the benefit, forsooth, of those, who were to ‘be ‘led’ to 
the qroste: mysteries of Proclus, after they had been§initiated by-the salf- 
taught hierophant into the lesser of Plato... . ar ee 
-*G—® Taylor has anticipated by his ‘ according toVhe same,” tha read. 
‘gi ts pyetets, first introduded-by Heindorf from. MS. Gadyaa beu 
cmos! abl ee ye ETE ons 


‘ 
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first, forced, the reat (of the wogds) to this point, and compelled’. 
them to chime in with himself, there is nothing strange; just’ 
as in the case of diagrams, in which sometimes the first mis~ 
take being trifling and unapparent, all the remaining parts, 
although very numerous, follow as they ought,“ and agree. 
with each other. There ought then at the beginning of every 
thing to be to every person much discussion and reflection, 
whether the principle is properly laid down or not; and this ; 
being sufficiently examined, the rest, I suy, will appear® to 
follow it. And yet I should not wonder if names chime in, 
with each other. For Jet us again consider, what we dis- 
cussed before, that of the whole going on, and carried on, 
and flowing, the names signify to us, we say, the existence. ° 
Do ried seem to you to indicate any thing else than“® in, this 
way . 

Crat. Very much so; and that they correctly signify this. 

_ [114.] Soc. Let us consider then again taking from out of 
them, in the first place, this name, "Excaripn (science) ; since it 
is doubtful, and seems to signify that to7now (it stops) our soul 
in acts, rather than that it is borne along with them; and 
hence it ig more proper to enunciate its beginning as now, 
4?than by throwing out e, weorqpn, and to make an insertion in 
that of «47 in the place of that ine ‘In the next place, the 
word Befaror (firm) is so called, because it is the imitation of 
a certain Bac (basis), and ordac (standing), but not of gopa 
(rushing-on). Again, ‘Ioropia (history) indicates surely that 
ierno: roy pov (it stops the flowing); and the word (Ilerdv) 
(credible) indicates a thing isrdy (causing to stand). Like- 
wise Mrfun (memory) indicates surely to every one, that there 


. Instead of #8 byra éxdueva I have translated as if Plato had 
written, dyra, 9 dei, érdpeva. 

“\.As there is nothing on which gaivecOat can depend, I suspect Plato. 
wrote ra Mdiw’ dy onl paivecOat, instead of rd Aowrd paiveoOas. Ficinus 
hag." cetera jam principium sequi debent.” 

1 have’ followed Heindorf in adopting dAdo re }, from MS. Gud.,, 
with which seven other MSS. agree. Stalbaum omits 7. soe 

i Mee? Such ig the version of Bekker’s text; and this of Stalbaum’s-—~,; 
“dhan dregripn, by throwing in ¢, but to make a throwing-in, ingtead 9%: 
that in ¢, in thats «’’ I can understand neither; nor perceive, even’ 
what-Piato meant td say. ae 

ili Ai betweeg the numerals Stelbaum considers an interpolation: 
Serie Ry ne should have interpolated words whicli no one »ietie wie 
derat oho dees not deign to stato. . SN Wee 
a eee mas 8 og 10 


au 


et ‘ ay 
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‘sa pov? (abiding) in the soul, but not atushing-on. And, 


if you will, ‘Apapria (error), and Zupopa (contingency), if any 
one follows them according to their name, will appear to be 
the same with the aforesaid® Ziveore (intelligence), and "Em. 
orhun (science), and all the other names connected with se- 
rious matters. [115.] Still further, ’Ayafia (ignorance), and 
"AxoX\aoia (intemperance), appear to be similar to these: for 
duafia (ignorance) appears to be the march of one going 
dua Oeg (with a god); but axodacia (intemperance) appears 
to be axoAovO/a (a following) in all respects of things. And 
thus, the names which we consider applicable to the basest 
things, would appear to be most similar to those applicable to 
the most beautiful. And I think that any one would discover 
many others of this kind, if he busied himself about them ; 
from which he would imagine, that the founder of names did 
not indicate things going on and borne along, but such as 
have an abiding. 

Crat. And yet you see, Socrates, that he indicated many 
things by that (notion). 

Soc. What is this, Cratylus? Shall we count the num- 
ber of names as if they were (votes by) pebbles? And will 
their propriety consist in this, that the truth will be there, to 
which side soever the greater number of the names appear to 

oint. 
Crat, Is not this*! reasonable ? 

Soc. Not in the least, my friend. But let us leave these 
points there,®°? and consider whether you will agree or not 
with us in this. [116.] Have we not lately acknowledged, 


that those who founded names on each occasion® jn cities, 


# So Stalbaum; but Heindorf prefexs Buttmann’s atry, “‘itself;’’ I 
can understand neither. For ravrg could not mean “ the afvresaid.’’ 
The proper word would be éxeivy. 

% Ficinus has “secundum agitationis significationem,” as if he had 
found in his MS. xara civnoty in lieu of éxesvwe. 

51 Instead of ofxovy, said positively, I have translated as if it were ove 
ody, interrogatively, on account of the answer; where Plato very cunningly 


" disinisses the consideration of the question, whether the number of names 


42 Instead of avrov, “ there,” one would prefer , “in this way,” 
5 ; in two MSS, cor- 


‘was, or was not, to decide the truth of the pte ispute, 
as in Sympos. p. 220, C., cai ravra piv 3 
oF eyepoe Baa, He 


rat 


e » , & 
* In lieu of eaerore, an adverb of time, one would prefer iegerayod, an 
ulverb of place. 
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both Grecian and Barbarian, were name-founders, “and that” 

the art, competent for this, is name-founding.™4 

Crat, Entirely so. 

Soe. Tell me now, did they, who were the first name- 
founders, found the first names, while they knew the things 
to which they assigned their names, or did not know ? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, while they knew them. 

Soc. For. enrely, friend Cratylus, (they could not do so) 
while they did not know. 

Crat. It does not appear to me (that they could). 

Soc. Let us then return to the point from whence we® 
digressed ; for you just now, in what has preceded, (stated,) 
if you recollect, that he, who founded namey, must have previ- 
ously known the things to which he assigned their names. 
Are you then of this opinion still, or not? 

Crat. Still. 

Soc. Say you, that he who founded the first names, founded 
them knowing (the things)? 

Crat. Knowing them. 

Soc. From what names then did he either learn or find out. 
the things, if the first names were not yet laid down? But, 
on the other hand, said we not, that it is impossible to learn 
and find out the things by any other way,° than by learning 
or finding out ourselves the quality of names? 

Crat. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something to the 
purpose. 

“4 Hera, as elsewhere, I have, with Heindorf, adopted what com- 
mon sense requires, dyoyaroBirac, and dvo raroberseny, and éyoparo- 
Oérat, preserved in MS. Gud. alone, and in the corrected version of Fi- 
¢inus; for in the ed. pr. all is omitted between @ giAe, just before, down 
to éwarédOwper, 

Ms Schleiermacher suggests, with the approbation of Stalbaum, dpre 
cai iy roic xpéaGev. For dpre would refer to the precedihg answer, 
dy roic 7, sy to p. 433, B. § 106. Ficinus omits éw rotg rpoaGer.. 

“<4 Although even Heindorf failed to see any difficulty here, it is evident . 

that Plato wrote, ddévaroy elvat } am’ drAdwy paddrrac 4} abrodg: 

ikeupdirac. For thus dAdo: and a’roi are perpetually opposed to each 

oftier j in this formula, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 264 and , 

‘$56; -whers 1 should have stated that in Thucyd. i. 22, Dionysius Hal. 


ae oRy 820, found the correct reading in his MS., oi¢ re abrig wo PRal, 
AerehalgOny,(rap pate i and we pe thus obviate the: econ 

Pt inst my &&«Avoy, as being foun thesia F cou st 
sant om ee gute in defence of the antithesig I et, 


las ts 
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m er ae ‘. ae: ee 
SS [LPR] Soc. After what manner flien shalt‘we say that they 
knew (the things) ‘and founded their names? or ‘that there 
were name-founders before ‘any name whatever was laid down, 
_ ,@ad that they knew (the things),*” if indeed it is impossible to 
Yearn things otherwise than from names ? use 
.. Crat. I think, Socrates, that the account respecting these 
elas is the most true, (which says) that a power greater’ 
‘han that of man assigned the first names to things, so that 
‘they must of necessity be in a correct state. ; 
" Soe. Do you think then that he who laid down names, 
“whether he was a certain demon, or a god,®® would lay down 
things contrary to himself? Or do we appear to you, to have 
Just now said nothing to the purpose? 
Crat. But (see) lest the other sort of these are not names. 
.’ * Soe. Which sort, thou best of men? those whith lead to 
standing, or those to rushing-on? For, as we just now said, 
it will not be determined by their number. 
Crat. It ig thus indeed just,*® Socrates. 
' Soc. The names then being divided into factions, and some 
asserting that they are like the truth, and others that they 
‘are, how shall we decide? or to what (tribunal) go? ‘For 
surely (we cannot go) to other names, different from these ; 
for there are no others. But it is plain that certain other 
things, besides names, must be sought after, which will show 


4 


--- 87 After eidévae Heindorf understands ra mpaypara, as did Ficinus, 
whose version is, ‘‘eusque res antea cognovisse.” Stalbaum supplies 
 sttdrd, i, e. bvoua, as Taylor did. But the sense is, I think, “and they 
’ ‘knew them,”’ i. e. that the persons who knew the things, knew -the parties 
‘ who gave the names. For most assuredly éxeivoug cannot be referred. to 
' ghe same persons as adroic. 
." 8 So daipwy and Gede are opposed in Eurip. Hec. 164, ; 
' * § Soall the MSS. and Ficinus. Heindorf suggested, with ‘the appro- 
~ ‘bation of Stalbaum, Otror 62) dixacsy ye, in lieu of Otrw é}—But. és) never 
thus follows opro: d7). Plato wrote, Ob ydp 160° Fy Sicady'ys 
 # So Taylor translated trepa dAAa rodrwy, before Heind..and 8 
But though érepog can and dues govern a genitive, dAdo¢ cannot dnd does 
not, except in the passages quoted by Matthie and Kuhner, which bre 
' either gorrupt or interpolated. But were'the fact otherwise, Erapa and 
G&\Xq could not be thus united in Plato. The usage was of d later date—a 
, fact. not known to Hermann; who would defend, in Rurip. “Suppl. 589, 
‘loddobe Erdqv 61 yarépove ddAovg wauovg: although it: 1é evident that 
yh; ituied naprepiy, remembering that Ulysses iedlled ‘eapiapa 


me Gramatist wrote, Toddodg ErAny by : dc xahode edsnvys 
Pe eva due to Markland. and aprepotg to usgrawe AN tor artes 
AD)! 242. “Correctly then did Heyside seed a Etnin Grvdi ta 
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us, without nameg, which of these are true, after havin; 
pointed out, it is evident that,®! the truth of things. 

118.}] Crat. It appears so to me. 

oc. It is possible, therefore, Cratylus, if such be the case, 
to learn, as it seems, existing things without names. 

rat. It appears so. 

Soc. Through what else then do you expect to Jearn them? 
Ts it through any thing else than what is reasonable and most 
just, through their communion with each other, if they are in 
any way mutually allied, and especially through themselves ? 
For surely that, which is different from and foreign to these, - 
would indicate something different and foreign,® but not them ? 

Crat. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

Soc. But hold, by Zeus. Have we not often confessed that 
names preperly imposed are like the things, of which they are 
the names laid down, and are the resemblances of the things ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. If then one may learn, as much as possible, the 
things through names, and likewise through themselves, which 
will be the best and clearest method of learning? To learn 
from a resemblance, both itself, whether it is a beautiful like- 
ness, and likewise the truth, of which it is the resemblance; 
or from the truth, both itself, and whether its resemblance has 
been fashioned in a becoming manner ? 

Crat. There appears to me a necessity (to learn) from the 
truth. 

f 19.] Soc. After what manner then one must learn, or 
find out existing things, is perhaps a greater task than for me 
and you to know; and we must be content to confess this, 
that they are to be learned and sought for, not from the names, 
but much rather themselves from themselves ? 

Crat. It appears so, Socrates. 

Soc. Still further let us consider this ; that these many names 
tending to the same thing may not deceive us; if, in reality, 

§ In lieu of the nonsensica! SeiZavra dyAov bri, for which some would 
read émXevdr:, answering to “ videlicct ” in Ficinus, Plato evidently wrote 
dsikavre &Sndoy trt,—‘ having pointed out the truth, still not evident.” 

“ The emendation dAdoioy for d\Ao éy, suggested by Heusde, hag 
been adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. . E 

@ Instead of paégsora, common sense requires eé\\uora, “ as well a 
possib!a,"’ similar to the subsequent radAiwy. 

* In thee ingerting “' if,” Taylor has anticipated Wyttenbach; both o. 
whoth found the idea in the “cum” of Ficinus. Stalbaum is content 
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“they who founded them considered all things as going-on ever 
flowing—for they appear to me to have so considered—and 
if this were the case it would not thus (be. well). But these men 
have fallen, as it were, into a certain vortex, and are themselves 
stirred about,“ and by dragging us along, hurl us into it. For 
consider, O wondrous Cratylus, what I often dream about, 
whether we should say or not that there exists in the abstract — 
the beantiful and the good, and each of the things existing. 
Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there does exist. 
Soc, Let us then consider that very thing, not as if a coun- 
¢ tenance or any thing of this kind were beautiful—for® all these 
appear to flow—but shall we say that beauty in the abstract 
is not always such as it is? : 

_ Crat. We must. 

- [120.] Soc. Can one then correctly say, if itcis always 
secretly going away, first, that it is, and next, that it is of 
such a kind? Or is it necessary, while we are speaking about 
it, for it tp become immediately something else, and to 
secretly withdraw itself, and to be such no longer. 

Crat, It is necessary. 
Soc. Wow then can that be any thing, which never subsists 
in a similar manner? For if it ever subsists™ in a similar 


with iararaérac’ ry OvtTe piv—For he takes t8awararae in an active 
sense, misled by a corrupt passage in Aristotle’s Problem. § 28; and 
rejects entirely re after duavonOéyrec, and says that péy is used by an ele- 

” gant asyndeton for péyv yap. What Plato wrote might perhaps be guessed 
at; it is however quite certain to me that he did not write amwarara. rg 
Sure pey— 

65 instead of ody odTwe Exe, GAN’, one would expect ody obrwe Far dy 
adic, dddX’—and so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS. For his version 
‘is, ‘ quoruin tamen opinio, si talis exstitit, falsa habenda est.”? On the 
expression kakwe dy éyou, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 182. Stalbaum, 

« after Heindorf, renders, ‘“‘ quum tamen fortasse non ita sit.” But that 
would be in correct Greek ré dé ruydy oby otrwe eye. 
+ © Ingtead of cuxdyra, one would prefer cicdky ceviovrat, i. e, “ are 
carried about in acircle.” Ficinus has “ vacillant jactanturqus.” The 
verb evegy seems scarcely adapted to divn ; which is connected with the 
idea of a circular*movement, not a stirring about, as a cook stirs a pot of 


porridge. , : 

' Instead of xai we must read with Heindorf cal yap~—Ficinus has 
a quippe.” Stalbaum absurdly, as usual, defends the common reading. 
’ ekker and Stalbaum. have incorrectly adoptjd toye.from many 
"MBS. in.lien of Eye. They did not know that tvyes is hever used in-. 
@ Sansifively, except. in Politic, p. 307, F., Legg. viil. p. 846, C., Rep. P. 

_WB4, B., and even there it is easy to reatore the more.usial'ferm. Vaitly 
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manner, during that time [when it subsists in a similar®’ 
manner j, it is evident that it does not change; but, if it al- 
ways subsists in a similar manner, and is the same, how can 
it change, or be moved, not having started out from its own 
form of existence ? 

Crat. By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one. For, as 
soon as that approaches which is about to know it, it becomes 
something else, and of a different kind, sn that it cannot be 
known of what quality it is, or how it subsists. Now surely 
no knowledge knows that, which it knows has no manner of 
subsistence. 

Crat. It is as you say. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, is it reasunable to say that 
knowledgé exists, if all things change and fall away, and 
nothing abides. For if this very thing [I mean know- 
ledge |*° itself does not change and fall away, so as to be not 
knowledge, it would remain for ever [knowledge],”! and be 
knowledge; but if the form itself of knowledge changes and 
falls away, it will at the same time change and fall away into 
a form different from knowledge, and will be knowledge no 
longer; but if it always changes and falls away, it will 
always be not knowledge: and by this reasoning there would 
be neither the thing about to know, nor that about to be 
known. [121.] But if that always subsists which knows, 
then that which is known subsists, and the beautiful subsists, 
and the good subsists, and each sinele thing else of those ex- 
isting ; “nor do these appear to me to be really similar to the 
flowing, or rushing-on, of which we were speaking.”? But 
whether these things subsist in this way, or in the way that 


then does Buttman attempt to draw a nice distinction between 2ye» and 


toxey. 
The words withi: brackets are omitted by twenty MSS. and 

Ficinus. They are evidently an interpolation. 

% The words % yv@ovg are clearly an explanation of adré rovro. 

™ Here too the words » yvwerg have been unnecessarily foisted in. _ 

7...78 J have translated as if the Greck wore obdé pot gpaiverat ratra 
ipo rip bers elyai—poj obtapd obd2 dopa. For I cannot understand of . 
Hoe gaiverat ravra, Spo bvra, a viv ipeic Néyouev, pop obdiw obfd: 
goog. After guiver§e the verb die 5 could not be omitted; nor js thang. 
any need f'dyra, toesay nothing ofthe asyndeton in of pos. Ficin 3 haa: 
“‘qure'in pressentia dicimus, fluxus lationis similia non videntur," """" 


“the..followers of Heraclitus and many others’®, assert, (s6e) 
that.it'is by no means an easy subject of inquiry ; ‘nor is it the. 

art.of a person possessing much mind, to give himself up, 
and his.own soul, to the study of names, (and) confiding” in 
‘them ‘and those that founded them, to make a bold assertion, 
as if he knew something, and to give a verdict against himself 
and existing things, as if nothing of any thing were sound, 
but that all things did, like (unsound) vessels of clay, let the 
‘water run through ; and really, like persons labouring under a 
eatarrh, fancy that things are so disposed, and “things are 
seized with a flowing and catarrh.”” -[122.] Perhaps then, 
‘Cratylus, this is the case,, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to reflect upon this well and manfully,” and not 
to receive any thing easily :79 for as yet you are a young man, 
and possess the vigour of age ;*° and if, after refidcting, you 
discover any thing, communicate it to me. 

Crat. And so I will do. But rest assured, Socrates, that 
even now I am not without consideration ; ‘bu. to me on re- 
flection, and,®' having had trouble, it appears to be much more 
on that side®! ag Heraclitus asserts. 


*3 Such as Protagoras and Empedocles. See Theetet. § 25. Henn. 

™ By simply inserting re after memeorevxdra, I have restored the 
peek that previously laboured not a little. Taylor too has “and con- 

ing.”’ 

75 On ovdeyv vytég ovdevdg, Heindorf refers to Pheedon. p. 68, A. j 
. % Ag not all clay-vessels, but only the unsound, let the water run 
through, it is evident that Plato wrote wazep xepauia cabpa pei. Com- 
pare Gorg. p. 493, E. § 106, where a person is said to fill with difficulty 
ayytia capd. On the word itself see Toup. on Longin. § 18, Heindorf 
on Theetet. p. 179, D., Stalbaum on Phileb. p. 56, C., and myself on 
Prom. 966., 

1717 Unless I am greatly mistaken, the words ud psbparse re cal 
karappoi, are the explanation of o¥rw¢: while it is impossible to believe 
that rdvra xpypara would be thus repeated after ra rpdypara. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, ofec9at nai rd wpdypara draxcioOas, cal ravtaxod ped- 
pari Exeo@ut, i. c. ‘and are every where seized with a flowing,” 

. ™ Here, ‘as elsewhere, MS. Gud. has alone preserved the true reading, 
aD Kat dyvdpeiwe. | 

7 After arrodéxec@ar an accusative could scarcely be omitted. Hence 
res probably wrote dodéyecOai yk rt. For yi re could easily drop out 

efure ért. , nee a 
. © Ficinns has “atque tibi sufficit wtas.” For he perhaps found in hig 
MS. optuxiaw tmavny byeg, wl ee Bae 
cient! Although wpdypara, Bye is-correct Greek,‘and 80 is okt pAA- 
Agu, yet one would preler wpdypara Exovrs woAAd,.p@dAgy £9 xal ivvdwg 
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Soc. Do you their ‘heresfter, my friend, when you teturn’™ 
hither, instruct me; but now, as you have made preparations, 
proceed to the country ; and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. 

Crat. This shall be, Socrates; and do you also endeavour 
to think upon these matters, as is meet.* 


gaiverat Eyeav, in lieu of ixeivwe, or retaining ixeivwe, gaiverae eb Eye, 
For xeer could not here stand by itself; and scarcely txeiywe, where the 
usual word is o¥rwe. 

2 Ficinus, “ quando redicris,”’ which leads to éreddy dvijeye, instead 
of lereddy Hye. 

48 In lieu of #07, which never ends a sentence, one would expect 9 ext, - 
as J have translated; or else ravradyn. For 63) thus closes a sentence in- 
Meno, § 24, cai xAovrog 67: where Buttmann quotes Demosth. Midian. 
§ 8, cai rdAAa 69. We meet indecd with Agtroper inde, Aé&croper HON 
in Philoct. 1459. But there I have restored—Aciréperor én, which I 
should have Supported by quoting Eurip. E). 1310, Kaio’ awoAgipw, ood 
Ast sevoG, 
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Or all the Dialogues of Plato the Parmenides is one of the most 
remarkable. For not only does it turn upon questions relating to 
the most abstruse abstractions of metaphysics, but the manner too, 
in which thé subject is handlcd, affords the best illustration of that 
“‘sapientie insanientis”—cleverncss without sound sense—-in the 
meshes of which Horace says he was at one time caught; and to 
which he might have fairly applied his own graphic verse— 


“ Diruit, mdificat, mutat sininats rotundis.”” 
Pulls down, builds up, and changes squares for rounds. 


By achain of reasoning, where subtlcties assume the garb of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at, so as to fully justify the fear, which So- 
crates is here feigned to feel, that by pursuing metaphysical inqui- 
ries, he would fall into the bottomless sea of trifling ; from which, 
as from Hades, according to Virgil, only they, 


“‘ qués ardens evexit ad wthera virtus,"’ 
Valour soul-burning to the skies hath borne, 


could hope to escape; and, like Ulysses under the guidance of the 
goddess of wisdom, 


“¢ Salvos se superas potuisse evadere ad auras,” 
In safety could to upper air return. 


Such at least seems to have been the fate of. every Commentator, 
who has ventured to enter the maze of mind, which Plato has with. 
such art built up. For neither Proclus and Damascius of the olden 
time, nor more rec@ntly Ficinus, nor, within the last hundred years, 
Taylor in England, Schleiermacher and others in Germany, nor 
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aQobiaht iti France, ‘have beéti able to understand | tharoughly then. 
"elves &iid ‘to explain’ satisfactorily to.others, what j is likely to res 
‘hain for ever an intellectual puzzle. 

“* J 4s then a fortunate circumstance for such as may be still dig- 
‘acc to enter the labyrinth, that Stalbaum has furnished them 
with a clue, by prefixing to his edition of the Parmenides, published 
at Leipsig in 1848, four books of elaborate Prolegomena, running 

« 0 $43 octavo pages. ' For the reader will find there an ample and 
‘generally satisfactory discussion on various points connected with . 
« the doctrines promulgated in the dialogue. Of these perhaps the 
most startling is the theory of Socher, who would have the world 
believe that the Parmenides was not written by Plato, but by some 
anonymous philosopher, to whom is to be attributed likewise the 
Sdphist and Statesman. In defence of this novel nection, which, 
- says Stalbaum, Socher has been unable to support by a single argu- 
ment of the least weight, Stalbaum himself has produced one, that 
Socher has omitted. For according to Stalbaum, Aristotle has never 
made a direct allusion to the Parmenides ; although there seem to 
be two indirect in Physic. i. 3,and as many in Sophist. El. c. ix. 
But he might have added that, even if there were not a single one 
of any kind whatever, it is easy to understand why Aristotle would 
take no notice of Plato. For the Stagirite could not have failed to 
perceive, that Plato was not so much giving expression to his own 
_Qpinions, as putting into prose what Parmenides appears to have 
written’ in verse; while, as regards the doctrines of Zeno, it was far 
better for Aristotle to draw them from the discourses of that phi- 
losopher himself, than from the representatians of a less faithful 
reporter. 

‘With far greater reason have Schleiermacher and Ast imagined 
that the dialogue was left in an unfinished state, Perhaps it would 
“be'safer to assert that it has come down to us ‘shorn of its fair 
proportions.’ For it is hard to believe that Plato wanted, either 
the power or inclination to put the finishing hand to a production, 
_ which exhibits the marks of no common mind. 

‘Respecting the object of the Dialogue, Taylor, echoing, as usual, 
_the sentiments of his favourite Procliis, are it was intended to 
" exhibit e complete system of a Philosdphica logy’; net Ebaaee b @ 
= given: it the title of * Parmenides, or on ado: ‘ Bath here, 
- 4 indeed ‘through the whole of Plato, 'the,two Neo-Platdnists have 
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preferred to float amigst the mists of mysticism, rather than breathe ? 
the generally clear empyreum of Plato's mind. More correctly does 
Diogenes Laert., in ix. 13, entitle it Mappevidne 4 epi Ides», and, in 
iii. 50, class it with the Statesman, the Sophist, and Cratylus, as 
exhibiting proofs of the philosopher’s powers as a dialectician. 

Amongst the more recent translations of this Dialogue, is one in 
French by Schwalbé, Par. 1844, 12, where, in a note’at the end of 
the argument, a reference is made to his “ Parmenide, traduit et 
expliqué.” But whether he has been able te overcome any of the 
difficulties arising from the corruptions of the text, I am unable 
to state, as I have never seen the work; and a similar remark is 
applicable to the various publications quoted by Stalbaum, who has 
seldom taken the least notice of his countrymen’s verbal criticism ; 
for, like Poppo in the case of ‘Thucydides, he seems to think that 
the very words of the author have been miraculously preserved by 
a certain class of MSS.; and that if they are not found there, it is 
merely labour in vain to endeavour to scek for them elsewhere ; 
and even in the Latin version of Iicinus, which was evidently made 
from a MS. frequently superior to all that have been hitherto col- 
lated by Bekker and others. I suspect, however, that, like the ma- 
jority of modern scholars in France, Schwalbé does not feel himself 
sufficiently strong in Greek to prapple with verbal difficulties ; which 
after all must be first successfully mastered, before a person pre- 
sumes to talk of that, with which most readers are satisfied, the 
conventional sense of a passage which is felt to be difficult; but 
which the genuine verbal critic knows to be difficult generally, 
only because it is corrupt. 

As it is by no mcans easy, even with an attention constantly ex- 
erted, to follow the subtictics that pervade the whole Dialogue, it 
will be perhaps not without its use to give Stalbaum’s summary of 
the principal questions discussed, and of the conclusions té which 
they lead. , 

A, If “the one” be supposed to cxist— 

In the first place, it is neccssary to consider it abstractedly by 
itself, and likewise in a double point of view, either as existing apart 
by itself, or united to “ being ;" from whence there arise two con= 
flictin, pyppositions apd conclusions— 

1. Tf “the one” existe, it is nothing, p, 187, C._—142, B, 

2. If * the one” exists, it ig every thing,’ p. 142, B.-—157, B. 
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Secondly, we must consider “the others;;’ by which is meant 
every thing except “the one” (p. 159, B. § 683); and respecting 
these there arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions : for, 

_1, If “the one” exists, “ the others” are all things, p. 157, B. 
159, B. | 
2. If “the one” exists, “the others” are nothing, p. 159, B.— 
160, B. : 
B. If “the not-one” be supposed to exist— 
In the first place, we must consider “the not-one” abstractedly 
by itself, and likewise in a double point of view ; from whence tnere 
‘arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 
1. If “the not-one” exists, and is understood in a relative sense 
with respect to “the others,” it is by itself every thing, 
p. 160, B.—163, B. 

2. If “the not-one” exists abstractedly, it is by itself nothing, 
p. 163, B.—164, B. 

So too we must consider “the others.” And hence there arise 
two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 

1, If “the not-one” exists, “the others,” as being freed from 

_ one-ness, are every thing, p. 164, B.—165, E. 
2. If “the not-one” exists, “the others” are nothing, p. 165, E. 


Before, however, Parmenides, of whom Plato is the mouth-piece 
entered upon these inquiries, there should have been given defini 
tions of the terms employed, or at any rate care should have bee 
taken by Plato to use the same terms in always the same sens 
But so far is this from being the case, that, as remarked by Wytter 
bach, on Phedon. p. 270, with whom Creuzer, on Plotinus Me, 
KaAdovg, p. 169 and 388, agrees, the same meaning is assigned 1 
ééax and cidn; although Stalbaum, on Parmenid. p. 128, E., a 
tempts to draw a nice distinction between them; and so he do 
too in the case of dd\a and Erepa, in Prolegom. p. 114, althong 
he fairly confesses that those two words are sometimes used indi 


criminately. 
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OR 


ON IDEALITIES. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CEPHALUS, ADEIMANTUS, ANTIPHO, GLAUCO, PY¥YTHO- 
DORUS, SOCRATES, ZENO, PARMENIDES. 


[1.] Wen we arrived at Athens from home, [from Clazo- 
menz,'] we happened to meet with Adeimantus agd Glaucon? 
in the place of assembly. And Adeimantus, taking me by the 
hand, said, Hail, Cephalus ;* and if you are here inswant of any 
thing over which we have any power, mention ittome. Nay, 
I replied, I came for this very purpose, to beg of you a favour. 
Will you then, says he, state your request? And I replied, 
What was the name of your brother by the same mother? for 


1 Although otno@ey ée KAaZopevay would, no doubt, appear unobjection- 
able to those, who are satisfied with gx rov “Apyoug durdOey in Thucyd. 
vy. 83, avroi) Meyapot in*Plato Theetet. p. 143, D., abrov—iy rij Ev- 
pwry, Alcibiad. i. p. 105, B., otxoexv—@arnpd0er in Sympos. p. 172, dv 
Tp Teysg abrov, Xenoph. K. A. vii. 4. 86, yet as 2x KAaZoperiey is repeated 
immediately afterwards, it is evident that in this place those words are an 
interpolation. We meet indeed with otkovde—Eic 'IOdeny in Od. A. 17. 
But the words are properly separated there, not, as here, united. 

2 Of the Adeimantus and Glaucon mentioned here, and introduced as 
speakers in the Republic, nothing is known, except that they were not the 
brothers of Plato; although, according to C. F. Hermann, quoted by 
Stalbaum in Prolegom., p. 302, they were older members of the same 
family stock ; from whom the younger and collateral branches derived 
their names, 

4 That the Cephalys here alluded to was not the father of Lysiag the 
orator seems to be early made out, But beyond that fact, nothing is 
known satisfactorily. 
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I do not remember it: for .he was-a child when I firat‘ came 
here from Clazomens; and it is now a long time since then. 
His father’s name was, I think, Pyrilampes.5 Just so, says 
he, and (his brother's) was Antipho. But why do you 
especidily ask? These, my fellow-citizens, said I, are much 
given to philosophy, and have heard that this Antipho had 
frequently met with one Pythodorus,® a friend of Zeno; and 
that having frequently’ heard from Pythodorus the conversa- 
tions which Socrates,’ Zeno, and Parmenides held with each 
other, he had remembered them. You speak the truth, says 
he. These then, said L we beg to hear. This, says he, is no 
difficult matter. For, although young, he has exercised himself 
greatly in them ; since? he now,*after the example of his grand- 
father, who is his namesake, applies himself much to equestrian 
affairs. [2.] But, if'it seems good,'® we will go to him: for he is 
just gone home!! from hence ; and dwells hard by, in Melita.’ 
So saying, we went, and caught him at home, giving orders 
to a coppersmith to make him a bit. But as soon as he was 
at liberty, and his brothers told him the cause of our coming, 


4 The MSS, vary as usual between rpérépoy and zpwHrov: which is 
the eorrect reading Stalbaum says he is unable to decide. 

§ Although Plato in Charmid. § 12, speaks of a Pyrilampes, as the uncle 
of Charmides, 4nd in Gorg. § 82, as the father of Demus, yet C. F. Her- 
mann conccives that the one here mentioned was of a different family, and 
related to Plato by his mother’s side. 

6 Pythodorus is mentioned as the friend of Zeno in Alcibiad. i. p. 119, A, 

7 Here zodAd is put for zwodAaec. Stalbaum aptly quotes Phedon. 
p- 61, C., woAAd—évreriynea. 

® Athenzus in xi. p. 505, F., and Macrob. in Saturnal. i., accuse Plato of 
an anachronism in making Socrates converse with Parmenides. But they 
forgot, as remarked by Heindorf, that Socrates here and in the Theetetus, 
§ 101, and Sophist, § 4, speaks of himself as being very young, when Par- 
menides was an old man. 

® Instead of tei, which is here absurd, and omitted by Ficinus, one 
would expect ei cai, “ although—” 

10 In lieu of GAA’ et det, Heind. suggested dAX’, ef doxei, which is the 
phrase constantly in use, as I have shown on Philoct. 1398, and to the pas- 
shges quoted there I could now add a dozen more. Stalbaum defends # 
Set, acknowledged by Proclus, and translates —“ if I must ;” as if Adei- 
mantus, who had professed his readiness to do Cephalus a service, would 
consider it an act of compulsion to go with his friend to Antipho, whose 
house was close at hand. 3 

" Stalbaum justly finds fault with Bekker for omitting oiende, which ie 
required by the tenor of the story. ae : 

_ ™@ This Melité was a demus of the tribe of Cecrops. 
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he recognised me through. my previous adjourn at this place, , 
and he embrated me; and on our begging him to go through 
the conversations, he at first shrunk back, for he said it would 
be a troublesome task; but afterwards, however, he detailed 
them. a 

Antipho then said that Pythodorus had told him that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to the great Panathenma;'? that 
Parmenides was then a rather old man, with very hoary locks, 
but of a handsome and noble aspect, and full sixty-five years 
of age; but that Zeno was nearly forty years old, very 
tall and graceful to behold, and was reported to have been 
the bosom friend of Parmenides ; he said, too, that they ledged 
with Pythodorus, in the Cerameicus,'!* beyond the walls; whi- 
ther also Socrates came, and many others with him, who were 
eager to hear the writings of Zeno; for then for the first time 
they had been brought by the (strangers); but that Socrates 
was at that time very young. [3.] That Zeno therefore 
himself read the writings to them; and Pythodorus further 
related that Parmenides happened to be gone out; and that of 
the discourses so read there remained only a very small portion, 
when he himself entered, and Parmenides with him and Aris- 
totle,!® who was one of the Thirty (Tyrants); and that he heard 
but a little at that time; '®but that nevertheless he had (often’ 
heard the (whole)!® discbarse previously from Zeno. 

(He added) that Secrates, on hearing (the discourses), 
entreated him to read again the first hypothesis of his first 
discourse ; and that, when it was read, Socrates said—How do 
you, Zeno, assert this, that if the things existing are many, the 


18 On the Panathenma, sce Potter’s or Smith’s Grecian Antiquities. 

14 On the two Cerameici, see Schol. in Aristoph. ‘Im. 769. They 
were in fact burial-grounds, and strewed over with fragments of the cine- 

urns there depositcd in honour of the dead. Of the same kind was 
doubtless the Potter’s Field, near Jerusalem, where the body of Judas 
Iscariot was thrown. 

18 This Aristotle is numbered by Xenophon, in H. G. ii. 2, amongst the 
Thirty Tyrants, as they were called, whom Lysander appointed to be the 
governors of Athens, after it fell into his hands. Stalbaum thinks he was 
the author of some F orensic speeches, mentioned by Diogenes Laert. v. 3:4. 

14.16 Heindorf says that in the words ob yey adrog ye GAG eal, there 
is an unusual transposition of &4\Ad, which should follow od yy. But 
ddAd- cai, ‘T-suspect, is a corruption of zroAAaneg. Taylor, too, has inserted 
‘‘ often” from his ogyn head ; and “ whole” from “omnia” in Ficisus; 
unless it be said that Plato wrote. " ra which come nearer to 42 @AA4, 

e Dp a ! “ 
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same things must be both similar and dissimilar? But that 
this is impossible. For neither can things dissimilar be 
similar, nor things similar be dissimilar. Is not this what 
you assert? Zeno answered, It is, [4.] If then it is im- 
possible for dissimilars to be similar, and similars dissimilar, 
it is impossible likewise for many things to exist? For if 
there were many, they would undergo impossibilities. Is this 
what your discourses mean? Js it any thing else than to 
contest, contrary!” to all that is (usually) asserted, that “the 
many” does not exist? And do you fancy that each cf your 
discourses is a proof of this very doctrine? so that you conceive 
you have produced as many proofs as you have written’ dis- 
courses, (to show) that “the many” does not exist? say you 
thus, or do I not rightly understand you? No, said Zeno; but 
you understand quite well the meaning of the whole work. 
Then said Socrates, I perceive, Parmenides, that Zeno here 
wishes not only to be familiar with you in other bonds of 
friendship, but in your writings likewise. For Zeno has, in 
a certain manner, written the same as yourself; but by some 
change he endcavours to deceive us, as if asserting something 
different. For you in your poems assert that the universe is 
“gne;” and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments in 
support of this opinion. [5.] But Zeno says that “the many” 
does not exist, and he too produces very many and mighty 
proofs. With regard then to the fact, that you assert that “ the 
one” exists, and he, that “the many” does not exist; and that 
each of you speak so as to appear to have said not an atom 
of the shme things, although you both assert nearly the same, 
it seems to me that what has been said by you is above us the 
rest.!@ It is so, Socrates, said Zeno. But you do not per- 
fectly comprehend the truth of my writings; although, like 
the dogs of Laconia,!® you excellently pursue and track out 

17 Heindorf properly translates wapd, “contrary to$” Ficinus, by 
“per,” “through,” which Stalbaum adopts in defiance of the language ; 
for wapd never has that meaning. To show more clearly what Plato in- 
tended, [ have inserted “‘ usually,” unless it be said that he wrote wrapa 
ra tavri ry Neyopuera, not rapd wavra ra Acydpeva. 

18 Tn lieu of rode d\Xove one would prefer rov¢ dvove, “ the simpletons.* 
On the change of dvovg and d\Aovg, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106, 

19 On the superiority of this breed of dogs, see the Commentators on 
Soph. Aj. 8, and Virgil. Georg. iii. 345. Hence, says Procius, that animal 
la te, & philosopher; just as Pope describes ephant as “ half. 
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* ) 
what is there asserted. But tliis in the first place lies hid ‘ 
from you, that this discourse is nbt in every respect of so 
solemn a cast, that it was written, as you say, with the set 
purpose® of being concealed from mankind,” as if effecting 
something great; yet you have spoken something of what has 
happened; and in truth, these writings aré a kind of sup- 
port to the doctrine of Parmenides against those who en- 
,deavour to ridicule it,, (by saying) that if “one” exists, it 
would follow that such an assertion would suffer many things 
of a laughable kind, and contrary to itself. This writing there- 
fore contradicts those, who assert that “the many” exists ; 
and it gives in return these”? and many other reasons; as it: 
intends to show that the hypothesis, which (asserts) the ex- 
istence of “the many,” would suffer things still more laugh- 
able than that, which says of if “many” exist, or of “one” 
existence,”®> should a person go through the question suffi- 
ciently. [6.] Through some such love of contention was this 
discourse composed by mec, when a youth; but some one stole it 
after it was written, so that it was out of my power to de- 
liberate whether it should be brought out into the light or not. 
Hence it lies hid from you, Socrates, that it was written by a 


* Perhaps dtavonGéy might be translated, “ with a mental reservation.” 
Lev it be said that Plato wrote idig vonGiy, ‘to be understood pri- 
vately.”” 

*! Here again one would prefer rove dvoug, “ the silly,’’ to rove avoug, 
** mankind.” 

% In lieu of ratra, Heindorf with Schiciermacher would read radra, 
i.e. 74 yeXoia. Stalbaum defends ravra by saying that it refers to the 
arguments, brought forward by the opponents of Parmenides. The word 
is omitted by many MSS., and Ficinus. The sense scems to require @\Aa 
wai radXlw ére, “ other things and better still ;”’ for the question would be 
decided by the excellence, not the number mercly, of the arguments. 

%.% J cannot make out the syntax in, nor see the sense of, 4 & moAAd 
tore, 9 4 To ey elvas. I could have done both had the words been, # Aéye 
bre TOAAG borey, Hf rovrou, Ort Ey; and so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS., 
for his version is, “ex vpinione illorum, quod scilicet multa sint, quam 
ex opitione Parmenidis, quod sit unum ;” in English, “their hypothesis, 
which says that ‘ many things exist,’ than the hypothesis of this person, 
that ‘one exists.’ ”’ 

2_.% This is evidently the sense of the passage. But to get at it, we 
must suppose Plato to have written, raury oy oe AavOdve, wd Lwxpares, 
td bd viow guroveriag Eveca ato veypageat, GAN’ oby, we ole, Hed 
apeeBvripor gitorysac. Ficinus found something different in hia MS., | 
for his version is, “fd ergo te fugit, O Socrates, quod existimas, non @ 
juvenili certamine sed a senili ambitione scriptum fuisse.” 
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" youtig person through the love of contention, and not, as ‘you 
fancy, by an older one, through the love of renown,” since, 
‘as J have said, you have not made a bad guess. I receive (the 
‘account), says Socrates; and I think the'case is as you have 
stated. But tell me this too. Do you not think there is a cer- 
tain form of similitude, existing itself by itself? and that another 
is contrary to this, which is dissimilar? and that you and me, 
and other things, which we call many, participate in these two ? 
and that some things, participating in similitude, become similar 
in that respect and so far as they participate? but that others, 
(which participate) in dissimilitude, (become) dissimilar? and 
that those (which participate in) both (become) both? But if all 
things participate in both, which are contrary to each other, and 
that similar and dissimilar to each other exist through partici- 
pating of both, what is the wonder? [(7.] For, if any one should 
show that similars themselves become dissimilar, or dissimilars 
similar, I should think it would be a prodigy. But if he 
shows that such things, as participate in both of these, suffer 
likewise both these, it does not appear to me, Zeno, that there 
would be any thing absurd in the case; nor again, if any one 
ghould show that all things are one, through their participat- 
ing in “the one,” and that very same things are many, through 
their participating in multitude. But I should very much 
wonder if any one should show that what is one, is itself 
inany, and on the other hand, that what are many is one; and 
in a similar manner concerning all the rest. It would indéed 
be worthy of wonder, if he should show that both the genera 
themselves and the species in them suffered these contrary 
affections. .But what is there wonderful, if any one should 
show that I am both one thing and many, by saying, that 
when he wishes to prove I am many, that the parts on 
the right hand of me are different from those on the left, the 
anterior from the posterior, and in like manner the upward 
from the downward parts—for I think that I participate in 
multitude—but when (he desires to show that) I am one, he 
will say, that, we being seven in number, I ain one man, 
and participate in “the one”? so that he would by this 
means prove both to.be true. If then any one should en- 
*% Here again dei, “since,” is quite unintelligible. - Ficinus. has 
Le caeemens: from which I can elicit nothing extept abrod do: wigs, we 
Rav. Py 
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deavour to show that stones, wood, and all auch things, ares 
both many and one, we would say that he shows such things 
as are many and one, but not that “the one” is many, nor 
“the many” one; and that he does not say any thing wonder- 
ful, but what we should all confess, ([8.] But if any one 
should, in the first place, distribute the species of things, con- 
cerning which I have just been speaking, separating them 
according to their very selves, such as similitude and dissimili- 
tude, and multitude and the one, and standing and motion, 
and the rest of this kind, and should afterwards show that 
these things can in themselves be mixed and separated, I 
should, Zeno, says he, be marvellously astonished. But it 
appears to me that you have very manfully made this your 
business; yet I should be much more astonished if any one 
could solve this very same difficulty, which is involved on all 
sides in species themselves; and, as you have gone through 
in the case of things sensible to the sight, so (should he go 
through) in the case of things comprehended by reason. 

On Socrates saying this, Pythodorus observed that he 
thought that Parmenides and Zeno were at cach remark an- 
noyed;”* but they gave the greatest attention to him, (Socrates, ) 
and frequently looking at each other smiled, as wondering at 
Socrates. Hence on his ceasing to speak, Parmenides said— 
How worthy, Socrates, are you of admiration?’ for your 
ardour in what relates to reasoning! Tell me then, have, you 
thus separated, as you say, certain species apart by themselves, 
and likewise those, that participate in them, apart ? And does 
similitude itself appear to you to be separate from that simili- 
tude which we possess,” and “one” and “many,” and all such 
other things as you have just now heard of from Zeno? To me, 
said Socrates, it does. [9.] And does it appear to you, (said 
Parmenides,) that these things too exist, such as a specics of 
justice, itself by itself, and of the beautiful and the good, and all 
things of suchakind? Yes, says he. What, is there a species 


2% Instead of dyOecOae Heindorf suggested, what Stalbaum is disposed 
to approve, dxyOiceoGar, “ would be annoyed.” 
, § Ag the verb dyacGar is never, I believe, used in a passive sense, one 
would prefer dyoo@jvat, found in Herc, F. 847, of which Oavpageo8ar, in 
two MB8., is the interpretation, as in Hesych., ‘AyaoQcics Oavpacbeic.: 

® Ficinus has “cujus pos participes sumus.” So too one MS. from 4 
recent hand, pertyozev. But.Proclus, éyopey, with which Thomson and 
Heindorf are satisfied. :; + a _ 
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Lot san, ‘separate from:-ue.and all the things, such-as we are, 
' 2epme species itself of man,” or-of fire, or water ? Thaye often, 
‘Stid-(Bocrates}, been in doubt, Parnienides, on this point ; whe- 
“hier it 4a. necessary.fo speak of these in the same manner as of 


“thode,'Or- in’a different manner. And do you doubt, Socrates, 
whether itis nécessary to say that of each individual thing, as 
pay: appear to be ridiculous, such as hait, clay, and filth, or 
finy thing else the most worthless and vile, thereis’ a species 
‘apart, as being different from those which ‘we take into our 
‘hands? By no means, said Socrates; but (I think)” that 
things are as we see them: but (consider) lest it be not very 
absurd to think that there is a certain form of.these? Al- 
‘ready it has at some time disturbed me, lest there be some- 
thing of the same kind in the case of every thing. But 
afterwards, when I have been standing?! in this way, I rapid! 
take myself off, fearing lest, falling into an abyss of trifling, 
I should utterly perish and be lost. But, returning from 
thence®? to what we have just now asserted as possessing 
species, I have passed my time in busying myself about 
them. [10.] For, said Parmenides, you are as yet but a 
young man, Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet laid hold 
oi“ you, as she will yet lay hold of you, according to my 
thinking, when you shall not despise any of these things: but 
now, through your juvenile age, you still look to the opinions 
of men. Tell me then this. Does it appear to you, a8 you 


729 The words within the numerals I cannét understand; nor could 
Ficinus, who has omitted them. 
*® Heindorf says that there is an ellipse of ojua:. He ought to have 
’ elicited ofpa: from eivar. 

. ".Ficinus has “ paulisper institi.”? Hence one would read réwe ori, 
where réwe still lies hid in éyw, found before or& in two MSS., and be- 
fere lord in one. On réiwe see Ruhnken on Timmus, p. 256. 

8. Jn libu of dBuv0oyv prAvapiay, Wyttenbach, on Plutarch de S. N. V: 
p472, suggested 4Buvecoyv @Avapiac, as quoted by Synesius in. Dion. p. 
52, A., and &Buecor is now found in many MSS., and ¢Avapiac in one. 
epee a sticks to dBvOoyv ¢dvapiay, with Schefer on Plutarch, 
by. P- r) Bes apy gt 

‘8 Stalbaum ‘seems to think that lxciod dducdpevoc eff. tAbyopev is 

such Greek as Plato would not have disdained to write. .Some scholar 
with better taste would expunge e/¢.' He should have sted rather 
ixeiGev, similar to “unde reversus” in- Ficinus; or still ‘better, éeciOey 

3 dgucdéuevoc cic, 2A—For véic has been constantly lost, as‘1 have shown 
_ im Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 304; and te the passages quoted there, and com 
s, rected, I.could now,add not'afewmore, 9 fete, —_ 
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say, that there aré-certain species, of which these the rest4¢ 
participating retain their appellations; as, for instance, that 
such things as participate in similitude are similars ; in great- 
ness, are great; and in beauty and justice, are beautiful and 
just? Entirely so, said Socrates. Does not every thing 
which participates, either participate in the whole speciés, or 
only in a part of it? Or can there be any other mode of 
participation besides these? How can there be? said (So- 
crates). Does it then appear to you that the whole species in 
each individual of many things is one? Or how? What, 
said, Socrates, prevents it, Parmenides, from being so?* 
Being, therefore, one and the same in things many and se- 
parate from each other, it will be*® at the same time whole, 
and thus it will be separate itself from itself. It would not 
be so, said (Socrates), if, just as the day, being one and the 
same, is present in many places at the same time, and yet is 
not the more separate from itself; in the same manner,*? if 
every species may be at once one and the same in all. [11.] 
Pleasantly indeed, said Parmenides, do you, Socrates, make 
one and the same thing to be in many places; just as if, 
covering many men with a sail-cloth, you should say that 
there is one whole over many ; or do you think that you would 
not assert something of this kind? Perhaps so, said So- 
crates. Will then the whole sail-cloth be over each person, 
or one part of it over one person, and another over another? 
A part. Then, said Parmenides, these species, Socrates, are 
divisible; and that which participates in them, would par- 
ticipate only in a part of them; and there would no longer 
be in each a whole, but only a part of each.** So it seems. 
Are you then willing to assert that one species is in truth 


* T scarcely understand rade rd ddA. Ficinus has “ species quedam 
existere, et ea, que illis participant,” as if he had found in hiS MS. oy 
Ta peradapBavovra— ; 

% Instead of @y elvat, Stalbaum has adopted éveivas, the correction of 
Schleiermacher. 

% Heindorf reads fveorac for ty Eorat. ; 

8? Ficinus supplies, what makes the sense clearer, “ ita nihil prohibet, 
unless we omit si, with Stephens, and read edwv dv tv—to which ty, 
omitted by Bekker, from many MSS., before éy, seems to lead. 

% Schleiermacher once wished to read éxdorw for éxdgrov, which 
Heindorf adopted. He was nloungy mar Y content with the old reading. 
Stalbaum has suggefted ixdoror’ av. But éedorore is seldom found in 
Plato except unitad to verbs of speaking. : 
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‘ divided, and that it is still one? By no means, said (So- 
crates). For see, said (Parmenides), whether, if you should 
divide magnitude itself, and if each of the many things 
which are great, should be great by a part of magnitude, less 
than magnitude itself, it would not appear absurd. Entirely 
80, said (Socrates). 

What then? * Will each little thing, by taking a part of 
the equal, have that, which, to a thing less than the equal 
itself, will be the thing having equal to some thing?” It is 
impossible. ‘But some one of us will possess a part of the 
small; and the small itself will be greater than this, inasmuch 
as it is a part of itself; and thus the small itself will be 
greater: but that to which the part taken away shall be added, 
will become smaller, but not greater than before. [12.] ‘This, 
said Socrates, cannot be.“° After what manner thers Socrates, 


39° Such is the literal and nonsensical version of the unintelligible 
Greck. Ficinus has, “ Ipsius wqualis parte unumquidque parvum parti- 
cipans habebit, quo minore existente quam ipsum equale, id, quod habet, 
equale alicui sit ;’? which I cannot understand: and I am equally in the 
dark as regards Heindorf’s translation—‘‘ Quando quidque parvam ali- 
quam rov isov particulam acceperit, continebitne hoc in se aliquid; 
que, quanquam id minus sit quam ipsum ro igoy, tamen cuiquani rei 
eequale effici possit?’’ But to get even at this sense, Heindorf is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the words ro &yov, in which the principal 
difficulty lies, might be omitted without any detriment to the sense; as 
if either Plato or any other correct writer would thus insert words per- 
factly useless. Stalbaum, who hardly ever pens a note at once original, 
acute, and satisfactory, is content to reprint IIcindorf’s, as if it had left 
nothing to desire. I could, perhaps, have understood the Greek, had it 
been to this effect—Ti dai; tov toou pipog Fkacroy omiKxpdy aro\aBor, 
vi Ee: Tip édarrom byte abrovd rod ioov rye rod icoyv Te adbvaroy, 
i.e. “ What then? If each small thing obtains a part of the equal, what 
will it have? It will be impossible for that, which is less than the equal 
itself, to have any part of the equal.”? With regard to the general sense, 
Proclus gays, as translated by Taylor, “If any thing has a share in a 
part of equality, it has a share in something less than the whole; but 
that which participates in the lesser, is no longer lesser, butequal. This, 
however, ought not to be; since it has becn agreed that forms (sid) 
give the appellation of themselves to sensibles. Hence that whica par- 
ie in the lesser, must not be called equal, but lesser; nor must that, 

which participates in the equal, be called lesser, but equal; nor that, 
which participates in the greater, be called equal or lesser, but greater.” 

#0_ According to Proclus, all within the numerals was thought by some 
spe to be spurious in consequence of the difficulty of perceiving what 

lato was aiming at. Tried by this test, nearly the whole of what Proclus 
has written himself might be rejected as apocrypHhk Absurd as the 
theory is, it has been. adopted by some of the modern scholars of Germany, 
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can the other things participate in species, if they are able tor 
participate neither according to parts, nor according to wholes ? 
It does not, said (Socrates), appear to me, by Zeus, to be at all 
an easy matter to define in a question of this kind. What 
then? How stands the case with you in regard to this? To 
what? I think that you consider every species as one, on some 
such account as this. When some things many in number seem 
to you to be great, there seems perhaps to be one and the same 
idea to you, who survey them all; from whence you con- 
sider the great to be one. You speak the truth, said So- 
crates; but what, as regards the great itself, and the other 
things which are great, if you look upon them all in like 
amanner through the soul, will not, on the other land, a cer- 
tain one thing appear to you great, through which all these 
necessarify seem to be great? It scems so. Another species 
of magnitude will then become apparent, besides macnitude 
itself and its participants: and in addition to all these, another 
(species), through which all these become great; each of your 
species will ne longer be one, but infinite in number. But, 


t 


in the case of Thucydides especially ; fur they thus found it much easier 
tu cut out corruptions than to cure them. In the present case, however, 
Stalbaum refuses to admit the notion of an interpolation, and lenst of all 
in a passage which, he says, is so clear, that a person must be blind in- 
deed not to understand it. Accordingly he thus translates the first sen- 
tence; ‘‘ Let us suppose that any one of us contains in himself a part 
of smallness itself.’ But although he asserts that the use of the future 
in a hypothetical sense has nothing uncommon in it, he will find it difficult 
to produce a single similar instance in the whole of Plato. And even if 
he could find one in every page, yet he ought to have shown likewise 
how, in a purcly abstract question, there could be any allusion to human 
beings, taken individually; for the expressions éy yyiy and zap’ Hiv, in 
§ 15, are not in point. By ubserving, however, the bulance of the senr 
tences, it is easy to sec that ay rov opixpod pipog is opposed to the pre- 
ceding Tov toou pépoc. so ought the latter part of one clause’ to balance 
the latter part of the other. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote—'AAAa 
TOU oprKpov pépoc Exaoroy péya aroddfJoy re Ee; ‘Qc olwat, Tobrov 
63) abrd 7b opexpdv peiZoy torat, dre pépove avrod dvroc: i. e. “ But if 
each great thing obtains a part of the small, what will it have? As I 
think, the small itself will be greater than this (great thing), as being (the 
great) in a part of it (the small).” And if this bea real restoration of 
what Plato wrote, we must read—Kai ei ottrw 61) abrd TO opixpdy peiZow 
oras peyadov, p 7 av mpocreDy rd dgapeler, rovr’ Er: opispérepow 
gora, GdX’ od sider 4 TO wpiy. i.e. “ And if the small itself is thus 
greater than the great thing, that, to which what has been taken away shall 
be added, will be still smaller, and not greater than before.”’ 
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said Socrates, (Have a care,) Parmenides, lest each of these 

species be nothing more than a mental concepticn, and that it 

is not meet for it to exist any where but in souls. For thus 
, each would be one, nor would the consequences, just now 
mentioned, occur. [13.] What then, said (Parmenides), is 
each of these mental conceptions one, and is there a mental 
conception of nothing? This, (said Socrates,) is impossible. It 
is then of something? Yes. Of a being or of a nun-being ? 
Of'a being. Is it not of some one thing, 4! which that mental 
conception understands as being a one certain idea over all 
things?! Yes. Will not then that species, which is under- 
stood to be one, be always the same over all things? This, on 
the other hand, seems to be necessary. But what, said Pars 
menides, Is it not necessary, since you say that the other 
things participate in species, either that each should seem to 
you to be from mental conceptions, and that all of them under- 
stand, or that being mental conceptions, they understand 
nothing ? But this, said Socrates, has no reason for it. But 
this appears, Parmenides, to me to be for the most part 
the case. That these species stand, as it were, patterns 
in nature; but that the other things are similar to them, 
and are their resemblances: and that this participation of 
species by the other things, is nothing more than an assi- 
milation to them. If then any thing, said (Parmenides), 
becomes similar to the species, can it be possible for that 
species not to be similar to the assimileted, so far as it is ren- 
dered similar? Or is there any method by which the similar 
would not be similar tothe similar? There is not. Is there 
not, therefore, a great necessity for the similar to participate 
in one and the same form as the similar? There is a neces- 
sity. But will not that, through the participation of which 
the similurs become similars, be species itself ? Entirely so. 
[14.] It is not, therefore, posssible for a thing to be similar to 
the species, nor the species to another. For otherwise an- 


8 


“10 Instead of irédy vost, Thomson PoE to read darcyoci, and so one 
MS. But éwi would have no meaning here. The three oldest MSS. offer 
tlxovvoeiy, Ficinus found in his MS, éropévny. For his version is 
“ notionem——sequentem.” There is some deep-seated error here. From 
the subsequent Sy rd abrd isi waovy, it is evident that Plato did not write 
ixév. He might have written, 3 di wraovy dy ixetvo rb vonua vost, slrdy 
¢ hy play roy obcay ldéay, i. e. “ which that conceptidn un nds ap 
being over all, and of which one may speak as being a certain one idea.” 
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other species will always appear by the side of the species 3, 
and should this again become similar to another, another 
(would appear) ;* and a new species would never cense to be 
continually produced, if the species should be produced similar 
to its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, then, the 
other things do not participate in species through similitude ; 
but it is necessary to seek after something else, through 
which,they do participate. So it seems. 

See you then, Socrates, said (Parmenides), how great is the 
difficulty, should any one define species as existing themselves 
by themselves? Very much so. Know then well, said (Parme- 
nides), that you do not apprehend at all, so to speak, how great 
is the difficulty, if, separating each of the things existing, you 
should lay down one species. How so, said (Socrates)? There 
are many,and other (doubts), said (Parmenides); but this is 
the greatest. Should any one assert that it is not proper for 
the species to be known, if they are such as we have said they 
ought to be, a person woald not have it in his power to de- 
monstrate te the party asserting this, that he is deceived; un- 
less he who doubts is skilled in many thngs, and is of a good 
disposition, and willing to follow the demonstrator, while 
busied in many (proofs), and these far-fetched; while he who 
holds, as a matter of necessity, that they are not to be known, 
will be unpersuaded. [15.] In what way, Parmenides? 
said Socrates. Because, Socrates, I think that both you and 
(any) other person, who lays down that the essence of ea¢h 
specics exists itself by itself, would allow, in the first place, 
that not one of them exists in us. For, said Socrates, how 
could it still exist itself by itself? You speak well, (Par- 
menides) said. But do not such ideas as are, with relation to 
each other, such as they are, possess also their essence with 
respect to themselves, and not with reference to things exist- 
ing among us, whether they a._ resemblances, or in whatever 
manner © person may set them down; by the names of each 


42 This “any” is supported by “‘quemvis” in Ficinus; whv found, I sus- 
pect, in his MS. dAdo reva, Soric abrijy Ka’ abriy ixdorou ovciay Tia 
ri@erat élvar: for hig version is, “ quicunque essentiam quandam cujus- 
que ipsam sedundum se existentem ponit;”” and thus we shall get rid of 
riva, improperly interposed between a’rijy nad’ airy, and of gtrad 
(omitted likewise in thé oldest MS.) before éedaerov, and unite rave 
closely, as it should be, to obciay. To these niceties, strange to pay, not 
even. Heinidorf has paid the least attention. eee 
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spf which, while we participate in them, we are called? but 
the things existing among us, and which are synonymous to 
those, exist, on the other hand, with reference to themselves, . 
and not.with relation to the species; and belong to themselves, 


- but not to those which receive from them a common appel- 
lation. How say you? replied Socrates. Ag if, said Parme- : 
_ nides, some one of us should be the master or slave of any one; 


48for a slave is surely not the slave of a master, who is ab- 
stractedly speaking a master, nor is a master the master of a 
slave, who is abstractedly speaking a slave;“ “but being 


» 2 man, both these are of a man ;*4 “but master itself is that, - 


which it is from its relation to slavery itself; and slavery itself 
is in a similar manner slavery with reference to mastery it- 
self. But what are in us do not possess any power, as regards 
those, nor those any, as regards us; but they exist, as | say, trons 
themselves, and with relation to themselves; and those by us 
in a similar manner with relation to themselves. Ordo you 
not understand what I am saying ? I understand, said Socrates, 
perfectly. [16.] 4° Would not scienog itself, said (Parmenides), 
which is a thing science, be a science of that itself which is a 
thing truth.“ Certainly. But would each of the sciences which 


& 

4343 This I presume is the meaning of the Greek words, ove avrow 
Ssordrov & éore Seamdrnc, ixeivov SovAde eorty' ovdE adbrov dovXdov, B ' 
kort dovAoc, deordrne 6 deororne: where, I confess, I cannot understand 
éxetyov: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. I have therefore trans- 
lated as if the Greek were, dovAog 6 dotAog, to balance deoworng o 
Seordérne. 

“4_4 Here again the sense is obscure, because the words are corrupt. 
Ficinus renders “sed hac utraque est tanquam homo.” For he found in 
his MS. d\n’ dvPpwmo¢ we dpodrepa raid tore: where dvOpwrov was 
omitted, as it isin five MSS. What Plato even meant to say, I will leave 
for others to discover. 

4545 Such is nearly Taylor’s translation of the Greek words, airy dé 
Ceororeia tUrijc SovXsiag éorw, 6 tori, kai dovdcia woadbrug avrh Sov- 
Xela atric Oeorrorsiag : where the balance of the sentence plainly proves 
that dovAsia is an interpolation; although it is acknowledged by the ver- 
sion of Ficinus, “' ipsa vero dominatio servitutis ipsius existit id, quod est ; 
et ipsa iterum servitus eodem modu ipsius dominatio est servitus.” 
Heindorf indeed asserts that dovAcia here answers to 4 éeri in the pre- 
ceding clause; but to those words is to be referred woavrwg. From the 
"‘iterum” in Ficinus, it is evident he found in his MS. cal—ad abry. 

“6 Here again is a mass of Greek words, qut of which I can make 
not an.atom of sense. I have givenstherefore an unintelligible literal 
translation. Ficinus has, “ Nonne et: scientia ipsa, quod scientia est, 


aa quod. est veritas, scientia?” He therefore found.in his MS, 


ut 
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exists really, be the science of each of the things which exist # 
really, or not? Yes, it would. But would not the:science 
which is among us be the science“ of the truth which is? 
And again, would not each science that is among us, turn out 
to be the science of things existing among us? It is neces- 
sary. But, as you have admitted, ave do not possess species 
themselves, nor is it possible for them to exist amang us. 
For it is not. But each of the genera, which really exist, are 
surely known by the species itself of its proper science. Yes. 
But this species we dp not possess. For we do not. No 
species therefore is known by us, since we do not participate 
in science itself? It appears it is not. Therefore the beauti- 
ful itself, which exists really, and the good itself, and all the 
things which we have considered as being ideas, are unknown 
tous’ It yearly seems so. [17.] Now look at this, which is 
yet still more dreadful. What? Would you say, or not,“ that, 
if there is a certain species itself of science, it would be*® 
much more accurate than the science which is among us? and 
beauty (itself),°° and every thing else in the same manner ?5! 
Certainly. If then any thing else participates in science it- 
self, would you not say that no one possesses the most 
accurate science more than a god? It is necessary (to say 80). 
But will a god, possessing science itself, be able to know the 
matters among us? Why not? Because, said Parmenides, it 


Ovx ody Kai imiorhnun, davat, abry piv, 6 Eory irvorgun, adriig ixeivyg, 
3 épriy ahnGea, imcorhun, instead of ériernun rije, 6 gory ddnOaa, 
auriig ay ixeivng etn emtornpyn: while Proclus, in lieu of rig, 5 éorey , 
aA\nGeva, has rij¢ d\nGeiag, correctly as far as the langdage is concerned ; 
for 6 gorty cannot be thus inserted between r7¢ and d\70era or aAnBeiag, 
but must follow the noun or pronoun to which it belongs, as shown by 
Emiornpn abry pev, 5 Eoriy, and émiornpiy 7) ~orwv, and rey byrwy, 6 
éorty. Had the Greck been Ot« ody cai imorin, parva, ary piv, do 
tort, adnOsiacg & Foriy, adbrije Av ein imiornpn, the sense would have 
been as intelligible in that language as it is in English—‘ Would not 
science ivo itself, said. Parmenides, which exists really, be the science of 
truth itself, which exists really.” 

47 The MS. of Ficinus has luckily preserved the word éreornpy, want- 
ing in all the other MSS., as shown by his version—“ Scientia vero nostra . 
nonne veritatis, yue circa nos, scientia erit ?” 

4 Ficinug omits 90d. His version is ‘‘ Num fateris. si—” 

© | have translated as if the Greek were Ay elvar instead of elvat. 

 Ficinua has, what the scnse requires, “et ipsam pulchritudinem,” - 
Sur he doubtless found in his MS. «ai atrd xadAog, uot ral edd\Aog: 

®: Ficinus, “ eodem pacto,” which leads to doadrwe in lieu of ofrug.’ *. 
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has been, Socrates, confessed by us, that thoaa‘apecies do not 
poseess' the power, which’ they possess, in relation to those 
‘among us, nor those among us in relation fo'them; but that 
each (possess their power) in relation to themselves, It was 
so confessed, If then there is this®? the most exact mastery 
with the deity, and this the most exact science, their®® mastery 
will not rule over us, nor will (their) science know us, nor 
aught of the things among us; and similarly we donot rule™ 
over them by our rule, nor do we know aught of things di- 
vine® by our science. [18.] [And again, according to the 
same reasoning, they will neither, though gods, be our masters, 
nor have any knowledge of human affairs].° But (have a care), 
said (Socrates), lest the reasoning be not very wonderful, 
should it deprive the deity of the power of knowing. . These, 
said Parmenides, and very many others, Socrates, in addition 
to these, it is necessary for the species to undergo, if there 
are these ideas of things existing, and if any one shall deffne 
each species, as being something itself; so that the hearer 
may be in a difficulty, and, doubting, contend that such species 
do not exist; or if they do exist ever so much, that there is a 
great necessity for them to be unknown by human nature; 
and that he who says so, seems to say something to the pur- 
pose; and to be, as we just now stated,*’a person wonderfplly 
difficult to be persuaded, and that there is (need)® of o person 


® Heindorf would read twice atr7 for abry, from Ficinus’s version, 
*suptema ipsa dominatio——ipsa suprema scientia.” Stalbaum retains 
a¥rn, which he explams by “‘illa, quam dixi,” 

% The introduction of the plural éxeiywy, when only a single deity had 
heen just before mentioned, seems very strange. Correctly then has 
Ficinus omitted éxeiywy here, although he acknowledges the safne word 
a little below, 

M After the preceding dy deowdonev,one would expect here, to pre- 
werve the balance of the sentence, dpyomey dy, and yryveoxomev dy, 
instead of dpyouey and yryvwoxopey dy: and so perhaps Ficinus found 
in his MS. For his version is, “ imperabimus—percipiemus.” 

% Here likewise, to seca the antithesis in jude obdé re dAAo ray 
wap’ ytv, one would have expected to find before rod Oslov opdty the 
words riy Oadby obre, or rove Geote ofre. oe 

#8 All within the brackets is evidently useless after the preceding 
reasoning; although the whole clause was read by Proclus, who says that 
the expression “Geol dvreg” being added, affords & considerable demon- 
stration of the difficulty, . 

* To p, 188, B, § 14, 

" Heindorf was the first (0 see that dety had dropt out here. He 
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naturally clever to be able to perceive that there is a certain 
genus of each thing, and an essence existing itself by ‘itself’: 
but of a person. still more wonderful, who shall discover (him- 
self’), and be able to teach another to distinguish® all these 
in a sufficient manner. I agree with you, Parmenides, said 
Socrates, for you speak entirelyto my mind. 

'. But however, said Parmenides, If any one, Socrates, on 
the contrary, will not admit that there are species of ex- 
isting things, looking to what has been now said, [and to other 
things of the same kind,*!} © nor will define the species of each 
thing as being something itself,®? he will not have where to 
turn ‘his thoughts, while he does not permit the idea of each 
existing thing'to be always the same; and by this means he 
will entirely destroy the power of speaking logically. "Some 
such thing as this you seem to me to have perceived even 
more.’ You speak the truth, Socrates said. [19.] What 
then will you do with respect to philosophy? Where will 
you turn yourself, if these are unknown? Indeed I do not 
seem to myself to see clearly at present. Before you exercised 
yourself, said (Parmenides), you endeavoured,™ Socrates, be- 


should have inserted it before avdpoc¢, not after ebpvod¢. Ficinns has, 
‘vari admodum ingeniosi esse;”’ for he found perhaps in his MS. péy 
ayat, similar to which 1s pév ovy in one of the oldest MSS. 

“£4, The antithesis in evpqeosvrog and dAXdoy dudSafar, plainly proves 
‘that abrod has dropt out after eipnoovroc—Ficinus has ‘“ postquam inve- 
nerit,”’ as if his MS. offered evpdyrog or evpnKorog. 

6¢ As the act of distinguishing must be subsequent to, or coincident 
with, that of teaching, we must read dievxpeynodpevory, as I have trans- 
lated, in lieu of dveupivyodpevor. 

, © Ficinus omits the words cai dAAa rovavra correctly, for they are not 
ouly useless, but actually absurd; as if Plato would thus allude not only 
to what had been said, but to something similar, which had not. 

@ All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though duly translated by Ficinus—‘ neque speciem ipsam uniuscujusque 
distinguat,”” who therefure found in his MS. not pydé re dputPas eldoc 
évde ixdorov, but pyod abré ri Opstirae eldog évdg exacrov, as just above, 
dpeiras tic atrod rt Exacroy eléor. 

#8 Stalbaum says that “ although une would easily suspect that eal pada 
ought to be read, yet we ust not alter any thing.” He did not perceive 
however, that as Ficinus has not badly, as he confesses himself, ‘ tu pree- 
cipue sensisse mihi videris,” we might elicit from thence cai paéducra, in 
lieu of xai padAov: and still less that the sense requires here rdAAwy 
view sa0j00a1, ‘to have perceived better than a young person ;”’ for 

- that Socrates was then very young, is shown by § 2. es 
“ I have adopted {wexeiperc, found in two excellert MSS., in lieu of 
dmexeipeic, for the alluzion is to a past act. 

VOLS rit. . 28 
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times® to define what-is the beautiful, the jus}, and the good, 
‘and each of the other species :-for I lately perceived, and I heard 
you discoursing with this Aristotle here. Beautiful and 
‘divine, be assured, is that ardour of yours, by which you rush 
‘onwards to rational conversations. But draw yourself out, 
and exercise yourself (still) more while you are yet young,: o. 
account of (the ardour) appéaring useless to the many, and 
being called by them a mere idle talking; for if you do not, 
the truth will escape you completely. 

What then, said (Socrates), is the method of the exercise, 
Parmenides? That, said (Parmenides), which you have heard 
from Zeno, except this,*’ I admired you while asserting, con- 
trary to Zeno,® that you did not permit (a person) in the things 
seen (by the eye) to look into the aberration about them, -but 
about those, which a person could especially lay huld of by 
reason, and would consider to be species. For it appears to 
me, said (Socrates), that in this way it would be not diffisult 
to prove that the things existing are both similar and dis- 
similar, and suffering any other state whatever. You speak 
well, said (Parmenides): but it is necessary for you to do this 
likewise ; not only to make a supposition, whether each thing 
exists, and to consider the consequences from the supposition, 
but also, if it does not exist, to suppose this same thing,” if 
you wish to be more exercised (in this matter). How say you, 


& Ruhnken, on Timeus, p. 226, says that rp rarely means zpd row 
Stovrog, “too early.” It never has that meaning. Heindorf vainly re- 
fers to Trach, 630, dédouna yap, My wpw Aéyorg Ay Tay 7WéBoy Tiy ZE epod, 
Tipiv eldivar rdxeiOey. For there Sophocles wrote M1) rpiv—Xbyye¢ av 
Hipiv, for thus wpiv is repeated perpetually in both clauses. 

» ® The metaphor in fAcvooyv caurdy, “draw yourself out,” .Heirdorf 
‘says is taken from weaving; where a thread becomes the finer the more 
itis drawn out. We have a similar metaphor in English ; where a person 
is said ‘éto draw out the thread of his‘verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument ;”’ quoted from one of Foote’s farces by Porson in'‘his Let- 
ters to Travia, if I rightly remember. Ficinus has “ collige te ipsum.” 

‘7 T cannot understand wAny rovro. Ficinus has, “Sed etiam iljud.” 
' © See § 7 and 8. ; 

The reading ién, which Heindorf rejected, is found in all the MSS. 
but two, and confirmed by “Species” in Ficinus. The sense seems 
however to require cal eldn dy xynvatro byrwe elpat, i. e. “ and, would 
consider to be in reality species.” : a ot, 

70 Y confess I cannot understand what is meant here’by rd abto rovro. . 
I could have understood rosotrd y’ ad rr—i. 2. “ somte such thing on the 
other hand,’ : : ; j : ; : ; 
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said (Socrateg)?, [20.] As if, said (Parmenides), you should, 
wish to (exercise Yourself) in the hypothesis which Zeno has 

laid down, that, “if there are many things,” what must happen 

both to “the many,” with respect to themselves, and to “the 

one;” and to “the one” with respect to itself, and to “the many:” 

and “if many are not,” to consider again what will happen both 
ta “the one” and to “the many,” with respect to themselves and 
.to each other: and again, if you made the supposition “ if simi- 
litude is,” or “if it is not,” what will on each supposition happen 
both to the things supposed and to the others, with respect to 
themselves and to each other; and the same reasoning (must 
be) concerning “ the dissimilar,” and “ motion” and “standing,” 
and “generation” and “destruction,” and “entity” and “ non- 
entity ;” and, in one word, concerning every thing which you 

suppose either to be or not to be, or suffering any other state 

whatever, it is necessary to consider what will happen both to 

itaelf and tv each individual of the other things, which you 

may select, und towards many, and towards all things in a 

similar manner ; and again, how the other things are related 

to themselves, and to another, which you may select, whether 

you Suppose that, which is the subject of your supposition, 

us existing or not existing; if you are about to be exercised 

in a masterly manner, and to perceive thoroughly the truth. 

# You are speaking, Pa: menides, of an impossible occupation, 
said Socrates, nor do I very well understand you. But why 
do, you not go through a certain supposition yourself, that I 
may learn the better? You enjoin, Socrates, said (Parmenides), 
a great task upon a man so old as myself. But why do not you 
then, Zeno, said Socrates, go through it for us? And then (Py- 
thodorus) stated ‘that Zeno laughing said—[21.] Let us, So- 
crates, request Parmenides himself; for (see) lest it be no trifling 
matter, as he says; or do you not perceive how great a task you 

ate enjoining? If then we were many it would not be pro- 
per to make such a request; for it is unbecoming, especially 
for a man of such an age, to speak things of this kind before 
many. For the many are ignorant that, without this discur- 
Siveness and wandering through all things, it is impossible for 
the mind to meet with the truth, and to keep possession of it. 
I therefore, Parmenides, de, together with Socrates, make the 
. request in order that I too may after a long time hear it, On 
‘Zeno #6 saying,-Antiphon said Si Pythodorus related that 
E ad 
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he too, and Aristotle, and the rest, entreated Panmenides to de- 
. clare what he had said, and not to do otherwise. There is’a ne- 
cessity then, said Parmenides, for me to comply’; although I 
seem to myself to suffer the fate of the horse of Ibycus, to 
whom as being a competitor and rather old, when about to 
contend in a chariot race, and fearing through his experience 
for the event, Ibycus7! compares himself by saying, “Thus I 
too, who am so old, am forced to the contests of love to go;” 
30 I, upon recollection, appear to myself to feel a great fear 
how I, at such an age, must swim through such and 80 great a 
sea 7 of words ;"3 yet I must gratify you, since, as Zeno says, 
we are by ourselves. Whence then shall we begin ; and what 
shall we first of all suppose? [22.] Or are you willing, 
since it seems good to play a business-like game, for me to 
begin from myself, and my own hypothesis, by gupposing, 
with respect to “the one itself,” if one “is,” or “is not,” 
what must happen? By all means, said Zeno. Who then, 
said (Parmenides), will answer me? Will the youngest? 
For he will have very little trouble ; for’4 he wiil, answer 
what he thinks; and his answer will be at the same time 
a resting-place for me. I am prepared, said Aristotle, in 
this point,” for you, Parmenides; for you mean me, when 


& 


™ The fragment preserved by the Scholiast here and Proclus was fiyst 
edited by F. Ursinus in Fragm. Lyr. p. 115, and reprinted by Schnei- 
dewinn ih Ibyci Fragm. Gotting. 1833, and restored to a new metrical 
form by Hermann in Jahn’s and Klotz’s Pedagog. 1833, p. 380, and by 
Bergk in Lyrici Greeci. ° 

72 ‘With a want of critical taste and tact, very unusual, Heindorf rejects 
the reading zvréXayogc in lieu of 1A#O0¢, preserved by Ficinus alone, and 
which even Fischer was disposed to adopt after he had read what had 
been written in its support by Ruhnken on Timane, p. 79, and Valckenaer 
on Hippol. 822, and that Hesychius explains réAayog by wAj80¢. Stal- 
baum: bowever and Koch still stick to wA7@o¢. 

7 Stalhaum has edited Suwe di—det ydp yapileoOas, Ered) cai 6 
Zhvev Aéyer—adroi yap iopev. But the second ydp is properly omitted 
by Bekker with the five best MSS., although it is found in Pee viii. p. 
836, B., Protag. p. 309, A., Aristoph, Ach, 506, but omitted in the similar 
phrase in Menex. § 5, coi ye det yapizecOar—imedy ye pdvw opin. 
Alcib. i. p. 118, decd?) pdvw topiv, pnréov. Stalbaum ought rather to 
have omitted the first ydp with three MSS., and to have read «ca@ 3 in- 
stead of cai 6— MS 

4 Instead of cai Plato evidently wrote cai yado— . 

** The MSS. offer here roteo for rovroy, to which Heindorf properly 
ebjected, But Eromuoc rovro is scarcely good Greek. One would expect 
*ebro votiv, or We must omit rovro with Ficinus * 74 aie 
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speaking of the youngest. Ask me then, as one who will an- 
swer you. Be it so, said (Parmenides). ; 

If “one” is, is it not that “the one” will not be many? 
For how can it be? There must then be of it neither a part 
nor a whole. Howso? Is not a part a part of a whole? 
Yes. But what isa whole? Would not that,'to which no 
part is wanting, be a whole? Entirely so. On both sides 
then “ the one” would be (composed) of parts, as being a 
whole and having parts? It is necessary. And so in both 
ways “the one” will be many, but not one. True. But it 
must,be not many, but one. It must. Hence, it will neither 
be a whole, nor possess parts, if “the one” is one. It will 
not. [23.] If then it has no parts, it has neither beginning, 
nor middle, nor end; for such as these would be its parts? 
Right. ' But end and beginning are the bounds of each 
thing? Hownot? “ Theone” therefore is infinite, if it las 
neither beginning nor end? Infinite. And therefore with- 
out figure; for it neither participates of the round nor the 
straight, How sv? For the round figure” is that, the ex- 
tremities of which are on all sides equally distant from the 
middle. Yes. And the straight is that, the middle of which 
is situated before both the extremes? It is so. Would 
not then “the one” have parts, and be many, whether it par- 
ticipates in a straight figure or a round? Entirely so. It is 
therefore neither straight nor circular, since it has not parts. 
Right. And being such, it will be no where; for it would 
be neither in another, nor in itself. How so? Being in 
another, it would somehow be surrounded circularly by that, 
in which it might be, and it would be touched by many things 
in many places. But it is impossible for “the one,” being 
without parts, and not participating in a circle, to be touched 
in a circle in many places.+ It is impossible. [24.] But 
being itself in itself, it would be likewise surrounding itself; 
since it is no other than itself, “if it were in itself :7’ for it is 


** Thomson appositely refers to Cicero. N. D. ii. 18. 

76 This is a strange definition of a straight linc, or figure. In lieu of 
iwimpooGey, Proclus has étixpooQotv, From which others may perhaps, 
what I cannot, elicit the true reading by the aid of Euclid’s definition of 
a straight line—EvOcla ypayph cori, iric.éEicou roig tg’ EaUTOU anpelorg . 
«atrax. Ficinus has “Rectum vero, cujus medium extremis utrisque 
Ppretcedit,”’ which is just as unintelligible as the Greek. a ee 

"W—~T The words between the numerals, Stalbaum says, merely repeat 
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impossible for a thing to be in that, whichdoes not surround 
it. It is impossible. [24.] Would not then that, which 
contains, be one thing, and that which is contained, another ? 
8 For the same whole cannot at the same time suffer and do 
both these :7° and thus “the one” would no longer be one, 
but two. It certainly would not. “ The one,” therefore, is 
not any where, being neither in itself nor in another. It is - 
not. But consider, whether, being in this state, it is possible 
for it to stand or be moved. Why can it not? Because be- 
ing moved it would be carried on or be changed ;79 for these 
alone are the kinds of motion. Certainly. But “the one” 
being changed from itself, it is impossible surely for it to be 
still one. Impossible. It is not then moved as regards a 
change. It appears it isnot. But is it by being ‘carried on? 
Perhaps so. And yet if “ the one” is carried on, it would be 
either carricd round in the same circle, or it would change 
from one place to another. Necessarily so. But ought not 
that, which is carried round in a circle, to-stand firm in the 
middle, and to have the other parts of itself carried about the 
‘middle? But what method is there for that, which has neither 
a middle nor parts, to be carried circularly about the middle ? 
There is none. But by changing its position it is some- 
times here and other times there, and is moved? If in- 
deed it (were moved).®° Has it not appeared to be impos- 
sible for “the one” to be in any thing? It has. [25.| Is 
it ngt much more impossible for it to be in the act of being 
(in any thing)?! Ido not understand how. If any thing is 
in the act of being in any thing, is it not necessary for it to be 
not yet in it, since it is in the act of being; nor yet entirely 


the preceding év eaurw Oy. But he docs not say what could induce 
Plato to igtroduce so useless a repetition. 

7%—78 Such is the translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ Nunquam enim 
idem ipsum totum utraque hec simul pateretur et ageret,” as if he had 
found in his MS. od ydp SAoy ye ratroy dygdw rotrw dua meicerat Kai 
mounoet, of which both Heind. and Stalb. approve. 

7® The same idea in Thevtet. p. 181, D. § 99. 

8 [n lieu of Eimrep ye 6), Ficinus found in his MS. “Iowge, answering to 
his “Forte.” But after Eimep is to be supplied ccyeiras, as remarked by 
Stalbaum. ; 

- 4! Ficinus has “ in aliquo ficri,” as if he had found in his-MS. gre g 
ry yiyvecBat, not simply Er: yiyveocOar: or else érs wy, answering to 
Srp in the next remark of Aristotle: although gy ry is supported by the 

_ hext question of Parmenides. : 
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out of it, if it be already in the act of being? It is necessary. 
If then any other thing suffers this state, ihat alone would 
suffer it, which possesses parts; for one part of it would be 
in that thing, but another out of it; but it will not be possible 
for that, which has no parts, to be by any means whoily within 
or without any thing. ‘It‘is true. But is it not much more 
impossible for that, which neither has parts nor happens to be 
a whole, to be in the act of being in any thing; since it can 
‘neither exist in the act of being according to parts, nor ac- 
cording toa whole? Soitappears. Hence it does not change 
its place, neither by going any where, nor in the act of being: 
in any thing, nor in being carried round in the same, nor in 
being changed. It does not appear it does. “'The one” there- 
fore is immovable, according to every kind of motion. Im- 
movable. *But we have likewise asserted that it is impossible 
for “the one” to be in any thing. We have said so. It can 
never therefore be in “the same.” Why so? Because it 
would be alreddly in that,®3 in which it is (as if) in “the same.” 53 
Entirely so. But the one itself** can neither be in itself nor 
in another. It cannot. The one therefore is never in “the 
same,” ‘It does not appear that is. But that which is never 
in “the same,” is neither at rest nor stands still.° For it 
cannot. “The one,” therefore, as it appears, neither stands 
still nor is itmoved. [26.] °It does not appear indeed.** Nor 


881 Such is Sfalbaum’s version of éy w rq adr toriv: where al- 
though rp abrq@ thus follows éy @,as in § 63, quoted by Heindorf, yet 
there Ficinus has, “in quo velut in “eadem sede,”’ which is much more 
intelligible than his version here, ‘‘in quo eodem est.” ‘Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, ‘‘ in which same is ;’’ who has thus anticipated partially ré avro, 
found in ‘the text of three MSS., and written thus in three others,’ 


é 
7@ avré. What Plate meant to say is beyond my comprehension. 

% Instead of airy tv eivar, Heind. suggested abr iveiBar, sqbse- 
quently found in two MSS. and adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. But Ficin. 
has “‘ipsum unum esse poterat,” For he found in his MS,, avro rd éy 
eivac as, read in two MSS. 

% T cannot see the difference between jouxiay Gye and ornrey. 

Ww To the assertion we eocey 000’ Earnxey obre xiveirat, the answer, 
could not bé ove ctv paiveral ys O79, by way of an assent; and if dissent 
be intended, the grounds of such dissent should be stated by one party 
and met by the other. Moreover, although oty—ye thua follow ahAg, yet 
these. particles do not, and could not, I imagine, follow od«. For in § 28, 

x oby gaiverac ye, one MS. correctly omits ye. There is therefore 
eithe: something too much or too little in the text, as it stands at present. 
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will it be the same either with “‘different,”8’ or with itself ; nor 
again different either from, itself or from “different.” How 
80? Being different from itself, it would surely.be different 
from “one,” and so would not be “one.” True. And if it 
should be the same with “different,” it would be that (“ dif- 
ferent”), and would not be itself; so that “ one” would thus be 
not what it is, but different from “one.” It would not in- 
deed, It will then be not the same with “different” or 
different from itself? It will not.8* "But it will not be dif- 
ferent from “ different,” while it is “one.” For it does not 
belong to “one” to be different from any thing, but to be “ dif- 
ferent” alone, and to nothing else. Right. In consequence, 
then, of its being “one,” it will not be “different ;’ or do you 
think (it can)? Certainly not. ® But if it is not (different) 
through this, neither will it be through itself.®® ‘But if not 
different in any way, it will be different from nothing. Right. 
Nor yet will it be the same with itself. How not? % The 
nature of “the one” is surely this of “the same.” How? 
Because, when any thing becomes the same with any thing, 
it does not become one. But what then? ‘That, which be- 
aomes the same with many things, must necessarily become 
many, and not one. True. %! But if “the one” and “the 
same” differed®! in no respect, whenever any thing became 

8’ Here érepoy means not another, as Taylor translated, but “ differ- 
ent,’’ as understood by Stalbaum: although when frepor has this mean- 
ing elsewhere, it has the article prefixed: which Plato has omitted on 
this occasion, because ty is without its article likewise. 

s48 Here again I cannot understand a single answer given to a bi- 
partit@question. 

#©_69 Stalbaum thus explains this difficult passage, ’AAAG pay el py) 
‘robry, ovy éavr@p Eorar’ et Ot py avT@ odd: adré, by supposing that from 
the preceding speech of Parmenides frepoy is to be supplied, and rovrp 
is to be referred to rp Ev efya:. But on what éavr@ is to depend, he does 
not gay; flor has any one observed that the balance of the sentence re- 
quires ef pa) rovTyp, obx éaurm—ei dé pn éEavT*, ode ad Ty, i.e. “if not 
by this, then not by itself; and if not by itself, then not by any thing.” 


Y 

‘Correctly then has oné MS. adré. 

, %— Ficinus has, ‘Non ea est ipsius unius'natura, que ipsius ejus- 
dem natura.’’ He therefore found in his MS. Ody, Hep abrov rod tvoc 
gvoug iori Sjrov 7 radroi, i. e. “The nature of the same itself is not 
surely that, which is of the one itself.”” Words somewhat more intelligible 
as regards the sense, and more correct as regards the language, than the 
preaent Greek text, Ody, Hrep rod évdc Gboig, adri O_rou Kai Tov Tabrod. 

19 Ficinus has, “ Ac si ipsum unum atque ipsum idem nihil disore- 
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“the same,” it would always become “one,” and whenevei® 
it (became) “the one” it (would be) “the same." Entirely so. 

(at) if then “the one” shall be “the same” to itself, it will 
not be “one” to itself; and thus “ one” will not be “one.” Bur 
this indeed is impossible. It is impossible, therefore, for “ the 
one” to be either different from “ different,” or the same with 
itself. Impossible. And thus “the one” would be neither 
different nor the same, either with respect to itself or different. 

It would not. But neither will it be similar to any thing, 
or digsimilar either to itself or to different. Why so? Be- 


cause the “similar” somehow has the accident of 9? * same.” ° 


Certainly. But it has been seen that “the same” is naturally 
separate from “the one.” It has been so seen. But if “ the 
one” should suffer any thing apart from being “the one,” 
it would® suffer the being more than one; but this is im- 
possible. Certainly. In no respect then cun “the one” suf- 
fer the being “the same,” either with unother or with itself. 
It does not appear it can. Nor can it therefore be similar 
either to another or to itself. It seems it cannot. Nor yet 
has “the one” suffered the being “different ;” for thus it 
would suffer the being more than one. For (it would) more. 
But that which suffers the being different either from itself or 
from another, will be dissimilar either to itself or to another, 
if that which suffers the being the same is similar. Right. 
But “ the one,” as it appears, since it in no respect suffers the 
being “ different,” would in no respect be dissimilar either to 
itself or to another. It would not. ‘The one,” therefore, 
would be neither similar nor dissimilar, either to another or to 
itself. It does not’ appear (that it would). [28.] But since 
it is such, it will neither be equal nor unequal, either to itself 
or to another. How so? Being equal, it would be of the 
same measure us that to which it is equal. Certafnly.. But 
being greater or less than the things, with which it is com- 
mensurate, it will have more measures than the less quanti- 
ties, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. But of’ those, 
with which it is incommensurable, with respect to the one 


“4 


parent :” from whence Heindorf would read dude epe for Bapipe, He’ | 


should have read likewise, ’AAX’ et adré ty cai abro ravroy. 

«2% Fivinus has, ‘“ Quia sintile est, quod ipsins ejusdem est partige 
and which leads to“Ore atrd rabréy tore wou, in lieu of "Ore rd r Tri 
wou: wheré one MS. reads re for mov. 
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Part, twill cohsist of lesser ; and with respett to the other, of 
greater measures. How should it not? Is it not therefore’ 


itypossible for that which does not participate in “the same,” 


to consist either of the same measures, or of any thing else 
whatever the sanie? It is impossible.- It would therefore be 


‘equal neither to itself nor to another, if it does not. consist of 
‘the same measures. It appears not. But if it consists of more 


or fewer measures, it will be of as many parts as there are 


Maeasurés ; and thus again it will no longer be “one,” but as 


Sd 


‘Inany as there are measures. Right. But even if it should 


be of one measure, it would become equal to that measure. 
But it has been seen to be impossible for one (itself)"? to be 
equal to any thing. It has been seen. [29.] ‘The one” 
therefore neither participates in one measure, nor in many, 
nor in a few, nor in any way participates in “the sdine,” nor 
will it ever, as it seems, be equal to itself or to another; nor, 
on the other hand, greater or less either than itself or ‘‘ differ- 
ent.” It is in every respect so. But what,‘ does “the one” 
seem (to be) older or younger (than any thing), or to be of 
the same age (with any thing)? Why should it not? If it 
had in any respect the same age, either with itself or with 
another, it would participate in the similitude and equality of 
time, in which properties we have asserted “the one”® does 
not participate [either similitude or equality ].% We so as« 
serted. And this also we asserted, that it participates neither 
in dissimilitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How then, 
being such, can it be either older or younger (than any 
thing),*’ or of the same age with any thing? By no means. 


‘The one” therefore will be neither youtiger, nor older, nor 
. of the same age, either with itself or with another. It does 


; + 
% Ficinug has “ipsum unum equale cuique esse,’” which leads to 


ooy ry abrd ty elvat, in lieu of icov rw abrd eivar, 


~” 


belie 


% Heindorf was the first to sce that efvae had dropt out after yewrepoy : 
and Stalbaum to remark that rw depends upon rjy adbriy, not on dorei. 
Hence, as Ficinus has “aut junius aliguo—ipsum unum—” ‘it is plain 
that Platé wrote wrpecBirepoy 4 vewrepdy Tov sivat 9 THY abrhy Tryp Hrw~ 
xiay txsy abro ey doxst Ovvardy elvac; 

% Ficinus has “‘ipsi uni adesse,” as if he had found in his MS, wapetvas 
avrg évi, instead of peréivac rep Evi. ; 

“6 The words within brackets were properly omitted by ‘Taylor. 
For they are evidently an interpolation of the preceding relative “ which.” 
 * Here again Ficinus has correctly, “‘janius aliquos” in Grdek, vewree 


poy. r ov | See just above, n. 94 


até 
4 peheook 
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not appear it would. Would it not then be impossible for 
“the one.” to exist at all in-time, if it be such? , Or, is it not 
necessary that, if ‘any thing exists in time, it should always 
become older than itgelf'? It, is necessary. But is, not ‘the 
older always older than the younger? What then? That 
which is in the act of being older than itself, is at the same’ 
time in the act of’ being younger than itself, “if it is about to 
have that (through) which it is in the act of being older.® 
[30.] How say you? _Thus. It is requisite that nothing 
should exist in the act of being at variance one with an- 
other, * when it is already at variance; but that being now 
at variance, to beso now; and haying been, to have been 
so (formerly), and being about to be, to be so (hereafter) ; 
100but being in the act, to neither have been, nor to will be, 
nor to lf at all at variance,’ but to be in the act, and 
not otherwise to exist. It is necessary. But the older is at 
variance with the younger, and with nothing else. Certainly. 
Hence, that which is in the act of being older than itself, 
must necessarily at the same time be in the act of being 
younger than itself. It seems so. 1 But likewise to be in 
the act of being 'for a time not longer than itself, nor shorter ; 
but for a time equal to itsclf to be in the act of being, and 
to be, and to have been, and to be about to be.! For these 
are necessary. It is necessary therefore, as it appears, for 
such things as are in time, and participate in some such thing, 
to be, each of them, [itself]? the same age with itself, and 


, *— Such is Taylor’s translation of the Greek, eimep méAge Exe: 
oroy mpeaBurepoy yiyvera:. Ficinus has ‘si quidem aliquo senius esse 
debet ;”” as if he had found in his MS. eizep péddee yé tpeoBdrepow rov 
yiyvec@at. ‘ 

%—99 Although &repow érépov might mean “ one with another,” yet as 
Erepoy has hitherto meant ‘‘ different,” the uther meaning sgems rather 
strange here. 

100.100 All the words within the numerals seem to me to be super- 
fluous; unless it be said that the Latin of Ficinus has presegygd the 
vestiges of.what was originally in the Greek, “‘ Oppositum alterum:alteri, 
nihil fieri oportet, opposito altero jam existente; sed, hoc jam existente, 
jam esse, preterito illo, preteriisse ; futuro, fore: dum vero fit unum op-" 
positum, alterum quoqgue oppositum, nec prateriisse, nec fore, nec esse 
diversum est, sed fieri, nec aliter esse,” I confess myself however un- 
able to perceive what Plato meant to say; and thorefore unable'to re-: 
cover what he wrote. 5 eg: oon 

i—! Hereagain ¢ am quite at a loss. et 

71 have bracketed “itself,” a word to me at least perfectly ibimtel- 
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to be’in the act of beitig both older at the same time and 
younger than itself. It nearly seems so. But in none of 
these accidents is there any share for “the one.” There is: 
no sharg. Neither then has it any shate of time, nor does it 
exist in any time. [31.] It does not, indeed, as the reason- 
ing holds. What then, do not the terms “was,” and “ has 
been produced,” and “was in the act of being,” seem to sig- 
nify a participation in what formerly existed.2 Very much 
so. And do not the terms “ will be,” and “ will be in tke act 
of being,” and “will be generated,”® (signify a participation 
in time) that is about to be hereafter?4 Yes. And do not 
the terms “is,” and “is in the act of being,” (signify a par- 
ticipation) in time that is now present?> Entirely so. If 
then “the one” participates not at all in any time, it never 
has been, nor has been in the act of being, nor was [ever]? 
nor *[{has it been now generated, nor ]® is it in the act of being, 


ligible, because airé is omitted in two excellent MSS., and not acknow- 
ledged by Ficinus. 

3.4.5 In the expressions ypdvov—rov wort yeyovéroc—rov tera Tov 
pédorrog, and rov viv apéyrog, it is strange that Heindorf, who pro- 
perly objected to row before péddovrog, should not have seen that yeyu- 
véro¢g, and rod pédXovroc, and ro’ wapdéyrog, were the interpretations 
respectively of ro ort, and rov érera, and rov vvy. He appears 
however to have been misled by finding in Thucyd. i, 123, wepi dé rev 
éxerra pe\\GvTwy : to which he might have added i. 180, é¢ érera Epedr 
moatey. But both passages are equally corrupt, and admit of easy cor- 
rections. Hermann, with his usual want of critical sagacity, proposes, 
on Iph. T. 1234, to read od rou Execra vou pédAorroe, as if the indefinite 
wov could be thus inserted between éreara and pédXovrog. The ab- 
surdity is however swallowed of course by Stalbuum. Ficinus has “an | 
non futurum nobis designant? Futurum:” which is not sufficiently 
literal to enable one to see what he found in his MS. 

’ § Instead of yexnOnoerat, which is not found, Schleiermacher wighed 
to yeyernoera:, which is a solecism equally. Plato wrote yeyynOyjoeras 
here, and again shortly afterwards. Had Stalbaum known this fact, it 
would have saved him the trouble of writing a loug and unsatisfactory’ 
note. 

t Thit repetition of zoré after jy, when it had been already intro- 
duced before yéyovey, is evidently not from the hand of Plate. In fact, 
the second zoré, and vvy, and ézrecra, have been probably interpolated. 
For they are not found in the version of Ficinus—*“ Si ergo ipsuin unum 
nutlo participat tempore, nec fuit unquam nec fit, nec est, neque fet, 
neque factum erit, neque erit.”’ ; os ; 

‘* The words between the numerals are properly rejected by Ast, 
whatever Stalbaum may say to the contrary ; who fanotes that viy yéyover 
here means the present tine of an action completed; as if such an ides 
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nor is, nor will be in the act of being hereafter, nor will bee 
enerated, nor will be. .It is most true. Is it ‘possible then 
or any thing to participate in being, except according to 
some one of these? It is mot. In no way then does “ the 
one”® participate in being. It appears not. “The one” 
therefore in no way is. Itseems not. Nor is it then in such 
a state as to be one; for it would be a being, and participate 
in being; but, as it seems, the one neither is one, nor is it at 
all, if one must trust to reasoning of this kind. It seems 
nearly so. But to that which is not, can there be any thing 
either'for itself or from itself? How can there? Hence 
there is not for it a mame, or discourse, or any science, or 
perception, or opinion. It appears not. Hence it cannot 
either be named, or spoken of, or conceived by opinion, or 
known, nor does it perceive!® any thing of those really ex- 
isting. So it seems. Is it possible then for this to be the 
case respecting “the one?” It seems to me not possible. 
[32.] Are you then willing for us to return again from the 
beginning to our supposition, if by chance any thing shall 
appear to us, on returning, in a different light? I am very 
willing. Did we not say then, that!! if “ one is,” whatever !? 
may be the consequences from that supposition, we must 
admit them. Is it not so? Yes. Consider now from the 
beginning. If “ one is,” is it possible for it to be, and yet not 
participate in being? It is not. Would not being then be a 
property of “the one,” although not the same as “the one ?” 


could be possil#y introduced in a passage, where especial care is taken 
to-mark distinctly the three periods into which all time is divisible—the 
past, present, and future. Stalbaum was perhaps misled by the words 
of Proclus, on the Timeus, quoted by Thomson—ré ylyvecOai wore 7 
viy yeyovivat, } toavOrc EceoOar: but it is evident that we must read 
there—rd ylyvecOat viw, 4 wort yeyovivat, 7 toavOic EcecOar. For vi 
indicates the present, zrore the Me and éoau@re the futuré. 

® Heie, as every where else, Ficinus has “ ipsum unum,”’ i. e. abré ey. 

10 Deceived by the preceding passive verbs, Ficinus translated aic@4- 
verat— sentitur,”’ forgetting that aic@ayvecGar is a deponent. 

11 From ‘“ confessi sumus”’ in Ficinus, Heindorf suggested egaper for 
@apiy, as there is here a reference to what had been stated in § 22. 
Stalbaum however says that though ¢apéy is constantly used parentheti-. 
cally, Z¢apev is never so, or very rarely. Of course he did not see that 
dre had dropt out before ra— | 

19 Heindorf’s Sora for ota is indisputably correct, whatever Stalbauz 
may say to the contrary. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 147, and 306 
To the passages thete corrected, I could now add many more. 
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for, 3 (i -it were the same,)!? it a would. not be the being 
of it,“ nor would “the one” participate in being; but it 
‘would ‘be‘all one to say “ne is,” and “one one.” But now 
qur supposition is not, “if one (is) one,” what must be the 
@pnsequence, but “if one is.” Is it not so? Entirely so. 
“Js it not then that 5 the term “is” means something different 
. from the term “one?” Necessarily. If then a person sum- 
marily asserts that “one is,” would this be no other assertion 
‘than that the one participates in being. Certainly. Let. us 
say then again, if “one is,” what will be the consequence? 
Consider then, if it is not necessary for this supposition to 
signify that “one” is existing of such a kind as to possess 
parts? How? Thus, If the term “it is” is-said of “the 
one being,” and “ the one ” (said) of “the being which is one,” 
and both being and the one are not !® the same,.!7 hut belong 
to that same thing which we have supposed to be “ the one,” !? 
. is it not necessary that the whole being one should be it,!§ 
but that its parts should be “one” and “being?” It is ne- 
cessary. [33.] Whether then should we call each of these 


%__13 The words within lunes are supplied by Ficinus, ‘ alioquin si 

‘idem??— f 

it_14 J do not believe that another passage can be produced where 

‘ dxeivog is thus applied to two different nouns. I know indeed that the 

‘ saine thing is said to take place in the case of abrécg. But all the in- 
stances I have noticed in Thucydides and Plato admit of an casy correction, 
Ficinus has, ‘“‘non utique illius essentia csset,*neque ipsum unum illa. 

' participAsset.”” From which it is evident that he omitted, either from his 

MS, or his own good sense, éxeivy and éxeivo: the latter of which is perfectly 

a os despite the defence of Stalbaum, who says that rd $v is added 
_to ixcivo agan explanation. But correct writers are Hot thus wont to put 

;@0Wn some words superfluously and then explain them by- another.’ Per- 

“ Nitins Plato -wrote, ob ydp dy ixowwve ivdg obcia, obd' dy tapivotro ty 

igneions. “Bor peretyev would be thus thé interpretation of éxosvases and 

youro, ? 

_* 1% Ast was justly offended with we, But he incorrectly wished to.read 
otrwc—onpaive for we—onpaivoy. Ficinus has, “ Nonne ita dicitur 
tanquam ‘aliud,”” where “ dicitur’’ was inserted to complete the “sense. 
Stalbaum understands airy 7) vrd@esic iors. Perhaps Plato wrote Ovx 
ody Av ewe @\X0— 

,. This negative is omitted in eight MSS. and by Ficinus, who has 
‘est autem idem essentia et unum ’’— - 

v7 Ficinus has “‘ eodem existente uno quod suppostimus,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. rod d& adrod od irePipela evdc Svreg, without 

‘sxeivov, which is certainly superfluous, or else rob évdg is ant interpolation 

4% In lieu of abro# Thomson was the first to suggest a’ré: which he 

. got perhaps from Vicinus, “totum quidem unum en# ipsum esse,”* 
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parts a part alone? 1° Or.must we call.a part a part of the 
whole? Of the whole.'*. Whatever then is ose, is a whole, 
and possesses a part. Entirely so. What then, of these parts 
of the one being both “one” and “being,” do either desert 
each the other, so that “one” is wanting to “being,” and 
“being ” wanting to “one”??? It would not be. Again, each 
of the parts contains both “one” and “being;” ®! and the 
least part is composed of two parts;7! and thus perpetually 


by the same reasoning, whatever becomes a part possesses 
these two parts pefpetually ; for “one” always contains 
wReing,” and {-Bgwe, onc ;” ?? so that, two things boing pro-, 


1,one-néver 18,22 Entirely so. Would not then “the one” 
misting thiis become an infinite multitude. So it seems,, 
' Proceed still further by this round. By what? We have 
said that the one participates in “being,” so far as it is being. 
We have said so. And on this account “one being” appears 
tobe “many.” Itdoesso. Whatthen? If onc itself, which 
we say participates in being, we receive mentally, alone by 
itself, and apart from that in which we say it participates, 
will it appear to be one alone?” Or will this very thing be 
many? I think it will be one. [34.] But let us likewise 
look to another thing.23 It is necessary for its “being” to be 
one thing, and itself another, if “the one” itself is not “ be- 


1219 The correct arrangement of the specches as suggested by Hein- 
dorf, Ficinus had already given in his version. 

229 Such is the English for the Latin of Ficinus, ‘Num he partes 
unius entis, scilicet unum et ens, ita se invicem deserunt, ut. ipsi ent. 
lurum, et ipsi uni eng desit:”’ which ig certainly more intelligible than 
the Greek,’ but not a translation of the words, ray popiwy éxarepow Tob-.- 
rey rov bvag bvrac, 76 Ts by Kai 7d dy, dpa adrodeiwecOor, R Td Ev Tor. 
byrog elvar péprov 7 ‘rd ty rod 'ivic pdptoy: words that Schleietmacher ’ 
could not understand; and hence he wished, with the approbation of | 
Heindorf, to reject both the zdptoy: while Stalbaum would read popiov 
with ed. Bas. 2, and in some MSS. But what is gained Vy the alteration: 
on the ground of either sense or syntax he does not state, nor can I dis- . 
cover. : ; : 

#1_2 §talbaum quotes the version of Ficinus, “adeo ut pars quelibet 
ex duabug saltem particulis constituatur.’’ But there is nothing in ‘the 
Greck to answer to “quelibet,” nor could rd éAayoroy be rendered . 
** saltem.”” : 
, 22 J confess I cannot see the syntax in dere dvdynn bv del yryvd-. 
aevoy pydesrors Ev elvat, : ee 

% So Ficinns renders, "Idwyev 07) dAdo re, ** Consideremus jam et-alind. 
strain which leads to Idwyev dé dy rai—. Heindorf objected tp . 
this version, not petceiving that in dAdo re there was a reference 4)-tho | 
preceding "EG: dQ wai rgde ers. es 
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ing ;” bat as being one™ it participated in “being.” It is ne 
cessary. If then “being” is one thing, and “one” another, 
neither is “ one” by its existence as one different from “ being,” 
nor “being” by, its existence as “being” different from “one ;” 
but they are different from each other “through that which is 
different and another. Entirely so. So that “the different” is 
the same heither with “the one” nor with “the being.” How 
can it? What then, if we should select from them, whether if 
you will “the being” and “ the differegt,” or “the being” and 
“the one,” or “the one” and “the different,” should swe not, in 


» each selection, select certain two things, ‘which it is proper to 


denominate both? Howso? Thus. It is possible to speak of 
“being.” Itis. And again, to speak of “one.” And this 
‘likewise. Are not then either spoken of ? Yes. But what, 
when I say “being,” and “one,” doI not pronounce both ? 
Entirely so. And if I should say “being” and “ different,” 
or “different” and “one,” should I not in each of these pro- 
nounce both perfectly ??6 Yes. But can those things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two? 
They cannot. And is theré any method for each of things, 
that are two, not to be one? ‘There is not. Of these then, 
since each two exist together, each would be one. It appears 
so. [85.] But if each of them is one, and any one whatever 
is placed together with them, by any Kind of union whatever, 
do not they all become three? Certainly. But are not three 
odd, and two even? How should they not be? What then, 
‘being two, is it not necessary for twice to be? and being three, 


- thrice; since twice one exists in two, and thrice one in three ? 


_ @ 


“It.is necessary. But if there are two and twice, is it not 


“necessary that there should be twice two? And if there are 
_,three ‘and thrice, that there should be thrice three?’ ‘How 


not? Byt what, if there are three and twice, and there are 
two and thrice, is it not necessary that there should be *" twice 


* Here, by the aid of Ficinus, ‘‘sed ut unum essentia participat,” 
Heindorf elicited we @y by ovciag from we tv obelag, which Stalbaum has 
unwisely rejectéd. er 

%—# Ficinus has “ per id quod est ipsum per se alterum et ipsum per 
se aliud,”’ which points to something else than rq éripw re eai aA. 

® Such is Taylor’s translation of ravyraywc. Perhaps he had in his. 
mind wavrekéc: which would be certainly more correct, or rather 
Wavraxeg ev, a8 shown by the following dp0ae. ua 

731 Instead of rpia re dig elvact cai dic rpia, Schieiermacher sug» 

. gested, what Heindor! and Stalbaum have adopted, rpia re dig elvas cai 
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three and thrice'two ?#” Entirely so. ‘Hence, there would be « 
the evenly even, and the oddly odd; andthe oddly even, and 
the evenly odd. Itis so. Hf then this is the case, do you 
think that any number is left, which is not necessarily there ? 
By no means, H then “one” exists, it is necessary for 
number to exist likewise. It is necessary. But if number 
exists, the many “would exist, and an infinite multitude of 
beings; or is there-not a number, infinite in multitude, and 
participating in “being?” There is, by all means. If then 
every number participates in “being,” would not each part 
also of nuniber participate in “being?” Yes. “ Being” then 
has been distributed through all things, being many, and 
stands apart from nothing existing, whether the least or the 
greatest. Or is it not absurd even to ask this question ?36 
For how gould “being” stand apart from any thing existing ? 
By no means. [36.] “Being” then is cut up into fractions 
the smallest possible, and the greatest, and existing in every 
degree, *%and is divided the most of all things,” and the parts 
of “being” are infinite. *9Such is the case. Very many, 
therefore, are its parts. Very many, indeed.2Y What then, is 
there any one of these, which is a part of “being,” and yet is 
not one part ? But how can this be ? But if it is, I think there 
must always be a necessity for it, as long as it exists, to be 
a certain oné thing; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. 
There is a necessity. °!“ The one,” therefor_, is present ta 
all (and) each part of “being,”*! deficient in neither a less or 
Sto role, ‘Taylor perhaps led the way to the right reading by his trans 
lation, “ thrice two and twice three.”’ 5 x 

* Ficints ‘bas “ Atque id dubitare absurdim est:"’ as if he had’ 
found in his ‘MS, alpec@a, read in another MS. likewise. The whole 
clause was omitted by Taylor. 

99 Of the clause beiween the numerals cai pepépiorar waver ua- 
Auwra (or as one MS. reads, péyiora) the words 7 peuéprort weem to be 
a gl. for xexeppariorat, and mavrwy padsora for we olowre—plyiora; or 
elge there is some derangement of the text here. 

#2 Here'again there seems to be another interpolation. For all the 
words between the numerals are perfectly superfluous after the preceding 
tort pion dripavra rijc qvciac. Unless it be said that the dialogue onght 
to be thus arranged, by reading after ravrayiic bvra. “Eyer obtwe. 
Wsiora dpa tort rd pipy rij obelac. Tciora pévror. Kai pepepegrar’ 
ravrwv wddsora, & eort pion abrijc awipavra, ‘Oc olay re. Bic. 

%__8 Ficinus has, ‘Non solum ergo universe essentise, sed illius ctinin : 
singulis partibus unm adest.” ‘From whence Heindorf elicited ' Tpdg: 
rj—ravrl Apa xal tedore rip plges He should have suggested ‘Tipdg 

ae Dep ‘ : ee 
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»& greater part, or in any thing else: Itis so. Is then “one” 
a whole, existing in many places at the same time? Look into 
this, I do look, and I see it is impossible. It is divided then, 
since it is not a whole; for it will not otherwise than in a, 
divided state, be present to all the parts of “ being.” Certainly. 
But there is a great necessity for that, which is divisible, to 
be as many as arethe parts. There is a necessity. [37.] We 

did not then just now say truly, when we said that “being” 
was distributed into very many parts. For it is not divided into 
more parts than “one” itself,?? but into parts equal to those of 
“the one:” for neither is “being” wanting to “the one,” nor 
“the one” to “being ;” but being two are always equalized 
through all things. It appears to be entirely so. ‘ One it- 
self,” therefore, having been cut up into fractions by “ being,” 
becomes many and infinite in multitude. So it appears. Not 
only then is “the being ”*3 many, but it is likewise necessary 
for “the one,” when distributed by “being,” to be many. 
Entirely so. Moreover, because the parts are parts of a 
whole, “ the one” will be finite according as it isa whole. Or 
are not the parts included in the whole? Necessarily so. 
But that which includes would be a bound. How not? 
‘The one” therefore is somehow both one and many, whole 
and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears so, 
As it is bounded then, has it not likewise extremes? Of 
necessity. But what, if it be a whole, would it not have 
likewise a beginning, a middle, and anend? Or can there be 
any whole without these three? And if any one whatever of 
these be wanting™ to any thing, will that thing be willing to 
be any longer a whole? It will not. ‘The one” then, as it 
seems, would possess a beginning, and end, and a middle. It 
would. ([38.] But the middle is equglly distant from the ex- 
re Tavrt apa ixdorp re—as I have translated. Stalbaum would read, 
Ilpé¢ dwrayri apa ixdorore. But exacrore, “ on every occasion,” would be 
here absurd. For éxacrore is seldom found except with verbs of speaking. 

* Ficinus has, “ipsum unum,” i. e. avrov, not rev; ot else we must 
omit roy with three MSS. 

«* Instead of rd 8y @v, Thomson would read, from Proolus, rd y dy. 
But as 4% is omitted by many MSS., Stalbaum correctly rejects &y—for 
thus ré Sy and rd fy are properly opposed to each other. ' ‘ 

™“ Influenced by the syntax, Ficinus translated rod @y as if it were rov 
évég; but Taylor more correctly omitted those words entirely, and thus 
perhaps led Schleiermacher to read rov §y—adapted by ‘Heind., Bekk., 
and Stalb,° But then'we ought to rcad 20eAjoae abr, in lieu of 40eAgon 
ire. Hor thus adrd would refer to rove Ae, = ae 
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tremes; for it woyld not otherwise be the middle. It would! 
not. And “the one” being such would, as it appears, partici- 
pate in a certain figure, either straight or round, or mixed up 
of both. It would so. Will it then, being such, not exist itself 
in itself and in another? How? Each of the parts is surely in 
the whole, nor is any one out of the whole. It isso. But 
all the parts are surrounded by the whole. Yes. But “the 
one” is all the parts of itself; and is neither more nor less 
than all. Certainly. Is not then the one the whole? How 
not? If then all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts 
‘are the one, and the whole itself and all the parts are surround: 
ed by the whole, “the one” would be surrounded by “the one,” 
and thus “the one” would be already in itself. It appears so. 
But on the other hand, the whole is not in the parts, neither 
in all, noxein any one. For, if it were in all, it would neces- 
sarily be in one: for, if it were not in some one, it would not 
be able to be in all. But if this one is a portion of all the 
parts, and the whole is not in this, how can it be® any longer 
in all the parts? Not at all. Nor yet in any of the parts. For 
if the whole were in some of the parts, the greater would be 
in the lesser; which is impossible. It is impossible’ ([39.] 
But since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all 
the parts, is it not necessary for it to be either in some other, 
or no where? It is necessary. But if no where, will it not be 
nothing? And if it is a whole, since it is not in itself, is it 
not necessary for it to be in another? Entirely so. So far 
therefore as “the one” is a whole, it is in another; but so far 
as all things are its parts, and itself all the parts, it is in 
itself; and thus “ the one” will necessarily bein itself and in 
another. Necessarily. 

But as “the one” is naturally such, is it not necessary for 
it to be both moved and to stand still? How? It sfands still, 
if it be in itself. For being in one and not departing from 
this, it will be in the same, through being in itself. It will. 
But that which is always in the same must somehow neces- 
sarily starid still always. Entirely so. What then, must not 
that, on the conirary, which is always in another, necessarily 
be never in the same? But if it be never in the same, can it 


im Instead. of By fora, acknowledged by “erit unum” in Picitts, 
Taylor was the first*to read tacitly fveoras, as suggested subsequently bi 
Heindorf, and confirmed by two ee aoe Hs, 

R 
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ever. stand still; and if it does not stand still, must it not be 
moved? Certainly. It is necessary therefore for “the one,” 
being always in itself and in another, to be always moved and ' 
to stand still. It appears so. . 

It ought moreover to be the same with itself, and different 
from itself; and, in like manner, the same,with and different 
from others, if it suffers what has been (mentioned) before. 
[40.] How? Every thing somehow is in this state with rela- 
tion to every thing. It is either the same or different: or if 
not the same or different, it will be a part of that, to which it 
is so related, or, it will be with respect to a part a whole. It 
appears so. Is then “the onc” a part of itself? By no means. 
%¢]¢ will not then with respect to a part of itself be a whole, 
nor with respect to itself a part.26 For it cannot. But is 
“one” therefore different from “the one?” By no means. It 
will not then be different from itself. Certainly not. If then 
it is neither different, nor a whole, nor yet a part, with respect 
to itself, is it not necessary for it to be the same with itself? 
It is necessary. What then, is it not necessary for that, 
which is elsewhere than itself,*’ while existing in the same 
with itself, to be different from itself, if indeed it shall be 
elsewhere ?** Jt appears so to me. In this state does “the 
one” appear to be existing at the same time both in itself and 


3636 Such is evidently what the balance of the sentence requires. 
The Greek is, Ov8’ dpa we mpdc pipog abrd abrod dAoy ay sin; wedge 
éavrd pépos éy: which Stalbaum, with Schmidt, says is to be thus taken, 
Ovd' dpa abré (rd tv) adrov dAov ay ein we wpde pépoc, and thus trans- 
lated, ** It will then be neither a whole of itself, as if in relation to a 
part:’’ out of which I must leave others to make what sense they can. It 
is beyond my comprehension. And even were the sense as clear as it is 
now obscure, the syntax would be inadmissible. ¥or in the expression 
avrd avrov, those two words must go togethers nor could atrov Sov 
mean in genu.ne Greek “a whole of itself;” for the expression Go» o¢ 
popioy, in § 41, is corrupt, and is there corrected. The proper phrase is 
in §' 44, év éavrp bAw. Plato probably wrote, as I have translated, Qu 0’ 
dipa we mpdg pépog aurov abré Sdoy dy cin, obd' we mpde éaurd pkpog dy. 
Correctly then has one MS. avrov atrd. Heindorf was near the mark, 
re he explained mpdc¢ éavrd pépog dv by obrw yap av mpdc tavrd péipog 

y ety. ee 

37 As érépwOt is an adverb it should be opposed to another adverb, and 
thus united to éavrod, a pronoun. ; 

* Ficinus has “ Si quidem alibi quam ipsummet existat.” But the 
whole ¢lause would thus be only a repetition of what has been just enunci- 
ated. I suspect that elzep trépwi tora: is merely &n explanation of rd 
ivipuds oy. tea ty Mute x ’ . tae MAR, Co : ; a. 
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ln another. So it geems. In this way then it appears that “the 
one” will be different from itself. It ddes so. What then, 
if any thing,*® is different from any thing, will it not be differ- 
ent from that which is different? Necessarily so. But are 
not all.such things, as are not one, different from “ the one?” 
And ‘is not “the one” (different from such things as) are not 
one? How not? “ The one” therefore will be different from 
the rest. Different. See then, are not “the different” and 
‘“‘the same” contrary to each other. IIow not? Is the same 
ever wont to be in the different, or the different in the same ? 
Tt is not wont. [41.] If therefore the different is never in the 
same, there is not one of existing things, in which the differ- 
ent exists for any time; for if it existed in any thing during 
any time whatever, during that time the different would be in 
the same.” Is it not so? It is so. But since it is never in the 
same, the different would never exist in any of existing things. 
True. Neither therefore would the different exist in things 
which are not one, nor in “the one.” It woukl not. Through 
“the different” therefore the one will not be different from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one be 
different from “the one.” Not indeed. Nor through them- 
selves will they be different from each other, since they do 
not participate in “the different.” For how can they? But, 
if they are different neither through themselves, nor through 
“the different,” would they not escape entirely from being 
different from each other? They would escape. But neither 
do things, which are not one, participate in “the one:” for 
they would be no longer not one, but in some way one. True. 
Nor would things, which are not one, be number ; for possess- 
ing number, they would thus be altogether not one. They 
would not. But what, can things which are not gne be parts 
of one? Or would not things, which are not one, im this way 
participate in “the one?” They would participate. If then 
this is entirely “one,” but thgse not one, “the one” would 
not be a part of things, which are not one, “nor a whole, as if. 
they were a part ;“° nor, on the contrary, would things, which 


® Instead of ei rouri.two MSS. e& rov re, as suggested by Heindorf. 
And soe Ficinus, “ Si quid vero ab aliquo alterum est.” ; 

4_..40' The Greek in most MSS. is 060’ bAoy we popiov—and (4—#) 
068! oc popig rq évt, Now as the two clauses ought evidently to balance 
each other, lato probably wrote wg popiwy, (i. e. ray wy ty—) and dr 
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are not one, be parts of" the one,” nor wholes ‘! as if the one. 
were a part! They will not. [42.] But we haye said that 
things, which are neither parts, nor wholes, nor different 
‘from each other, will be the same with each other. We have 
said so. Shall we then assert that “the one,” since it is in 
this state with respect to things which are not one, is the 
same with them? Let us say so. ‘The one” then, as it ap- 
pears, is both different from others and itself, and the same 
with them and with itself. It appears very nearly so, at least 
from this reasoning. 

But is it also similar and dissimilar to itself and others? 
Perhaps so. Since then it appears to be different from the 
others, the others likewise will be somehow different from it. 
But what then? Will it not then be different from the others 
in the same manner as the others from it? And this neither 
more nor less? For what should it be? If then neither more 
nor less, it (will be) similarly. Certainly. In the manner 
then through which “the one” suffers to become different 
from the others, and the others similarly from it, in that 
fhanner would the one be suffering similarly to the others, and 
the others (similarly) to the one? Ilow say you? Thus. Do 
not you apply each name to something? Ido; what then? 
Could you pronounce the same name often or once? I could. 
When therefore you pronounce (a name) once, do you speak of 
the thing, to which the name belongs; but not, if often? Or, is 
there not a great necessity for you always to speak of the same 
thing, whether you pronounce the same name once or often ? 
What then? [43.] Is not “different” 2 name applied to some 
thing ? Entirelyso. When therefore you pronounce it, whether 
once or often, you do not apply this name to any other thing,“ 


poplou (i. v. tut évéc). Opportunely then does one MS, offer popiwy. 
And thus we shall get rid of the incorrect expression objected to in § 40, 

@ Ficinus has ‘‘si uni contigit, ut alterum sit ab aliis.” For he pro- 
bably found in his MS. wewov@e rd gy ray GdAwy. At least rd vy might 
easily have dropt out before ray. 

48 This is a strange answer to a bipartite question. Hence Taylor in- 
serted “once.” But that is at variance with the subsequent question of 
Parmenides. Perhaps Plato wrote "Eywy’ éxarépwe, i.e. “I could either 
way.” For éxartowe might have been lost through the following srorspov. 
Ficin., *‘ vel seepius vel semel.”’ ; 

“ As in’ dd\\w dvoudZay and Gro dyopdiew are synonymous, it is 
evident that Plato did not write both here. Correcfly then has Ficinus 
emitted one by rendering “ad aliud qyiddam' significandum.” 
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but that of which gis the name. ‘Necessarily so. When we ‘ 
say then that “the others” are different from “the one,” and 
“the one” different from “the others,” twice pronouncing the 
name “ different,” we do not at all apply the expression to any 
other nature but that of which it is the name. Entirely so. 
In the way then that “the one” is different from “the others,” 
and “the others” from “the one,” “according to the very 
thing which “the different” has, “the one” would suffer 
nothing else than what the others do, but just the same:* but 
that which somehow suffers the same (is) similar. Is it not? 
Yes. But in the way that “the one” suffers so as to be dif- 
ferent from the others, according to that very way‘® every 
thing would be similar to every thing; for every thing is dif- 
ferent from every thing. It appearsso. Moreover the similar 
is contrary to the dissimilar. Itis. Is not “the different” too 
contrary to “the same?”47 ‘This also. Moreover this like- 
wise has been made apparent, that “the one” is the same with 
[and different from] “the others.” It has been made ap- 
parent. But to be the same with “others” is a contrary suffer- 
ing to the being different from ‘‘the others.” Entirely so. As 
fur as it was different, it appeared to be similar. Yes. So far 
then as it is the same, it will be dissimilar according to its suffer- 
ing the contrary to that suffering which produces the similar: 
“but did the different produce the similar?“ Yes. The 


s—45 Such is the English version of Stalbaum’s Latin translation of the 
Greek text, where all previous commentators have becn equally in the 
dark, rard ravroy rd Erépoy weTovPévai, x.t.A. For so Stalbaum has, 
with Thomsen, adopted ro Erepoy found in an Oxford MS. of Damascius 
Tlepi ‘Apxaiv, and subsequently in one MS. of Plato. But upon what 
werrovGevac is to depend Stalbaum does not say himself, nor could any 
one else. The whole passage is desperately corrupt. From the version 
of Ficinus it would seem as if there was in his MS. a déffcrent, though 
not more inteiligible, arrangement of the words. 

46 Ficin,, ‘secundum hoc idem,’’ i, e. kara ravro rovro, found subse- 
quently in a single MS., which I have adopted in lieu of rar’ atro Touro, 

4? Ficinus, ‘‘ Nonne et ipsum alterum ipsi eidem,’’ which leads‘to Ove 
ody kai abrd Erepov airg@ rairq. Whatever Stalbaum may say, the 
article.could not be prefixed to rd adrd. Identity in Greek is ravrérne, 
not ré radbréy. oS 8 

© The words within brackets all the MSS. and Ficinus omit. 

#9 Ficinus has “simile autem nonne faciebat ipsum alterum,”’ 
swhich leads to dpotov o& rt ob rd Erepov, in lieu of apotou dé wav rd Frepow. 
For dyoiwvy requires its case. And hence, just before, one would prefer 
Te Spowiyri ri wae to TY Opowofer: waGe. Hence too just afterwards 
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same therefore will ‘tender something distimilar; or it will 
not, be contrary to the different. . So it m, [44.] “The 
one” therefore will be both similar and dissimilar to ‘“ the 
others ;” so far as it is different it will be similar; but so far 
as it is the same, dissimilar. “It has, it seems, such reasoning.‘ 
And it has this likewise. What? So far as it suffers the 
same, it does not suffer what is of a different kind; and not 
suffering what is of a different kind, it is not dissimilar; and 
not being dissimilar, it is similar: but so far as it suffers an- 
other thing, it is of a different kind; and being of a different 
kind, it is dissimilar. You speak the truth. Since then “the 
one” is both the same with and different from “the others,” 
according to both and each of these cases, it will be similar 
and dissimilar to “‘ the others.” Entirely so. And willit notin 
a similar manner, since it has appeared to be both different 
from, and the same with, itself, appear, according to both 
these, and each, to be similar and dissimilar to itself? Ne- 
cessarily so. 

But consider now how “the one” subsists with respect to 
touching and not touching itself and “the others.” I consider. 
For “the one” has somehow appeared to be in itself a whole. 
Right. Butis not “the one” in “the others” likewise? Yes. 
So far then as “the one” is in “the others,” it will touch “ the 
others ;” but so far as it is in itself, it. will be prevented from 
touching “the others ;” but being in itself it will touch itself. 
So it appears. And thus, indeed, “the ohne” will both touch 
itself and “the others.” It willtouch. But what (will it be) in 
this view? Must not every thing, which is about to touch any 
thing, lie close to that, which it is about to touch, and occupy 
that seat, °° which may be after that seat, in which that may lie, 


we must read, Avopowwoe dpa te ravroy in lieu of ré-ravréy, where the 
five best MSS. omit rd. 

4049 T cannot understand "Eye ap ov On—xai rotovroy Adyoy. For 
though ré &v might be the nominative to Zye, yet ody Oy and «ai have not 
the least force here ; nor could rosotroy be opposed to révde. Ficin, has, 
“ Talem, ut videtur, rationem habet,”’ omitting yap ody dt, while in xai lies 
hid fouce. bs 

50-60 Such is the unintelligible version of Stalbaum’s text, ravrny rij» 
Epav xaréixoy, 7) dy per’ ixcivny y Wpay; 9 dy kénra, drrera. But 
2épay could not be thus repeated, nor could pier’ éxeivyy thus fol jw J, a 
verb of rest. We meet indeed just after with ipeSije ue’ éavrd reiodat. 
But there Plato wrote égs&ij¢ éaurs, similar to the preceding and follow- 
ing igekiic Excivg: while here the words f dy gsr’ dxcivgy 9 pa are 
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which it touches ?*.."It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, if 
it is about to touch itself, ought to lie close to itself and occupy 
the. place close to that in which it is. It ought so. [465.] 
Would not “the one,” if it were two, do this, and be in two 
places at once? But as long as it is one, it will not be wont 
todoso. Itwillnot. The same necessity therefore belongs 
to “the one,” to be neither two nor to touch itself. The same. 
But neither will it touch the others. Why? Because we 
have said, that when any thing is about to touch any thing, 
which is separate from it, it ought to be placed close to that 
which it is about tostouch; but that there must be no third in 
the middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the least 
are requisite, if contact is about to take place. Certainly. 
But if a third is added close upon the two terms,®! there will 
now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contact will be likewise added ; 
and the result is that the contacts will be less by one than the 
multitude of the numbers. For by how much the two first 
things exceeded the contacts, **[so as to be more in number 
than the contacts, |5? by just so much does all the following 
number exceed the multitude of the contacts. For already 
hereafter® one is added to the number, and one contact to the 
contacts. Right. As many then as are in number the things 
existing, (by so many,) less by one, are the contacts always. 
True. If then there is only one thing, and not a pair, there 
can be no contact. How can there? Have we not said that 
the other things, different from “the one,” are neither oné nor 
participate of it, since they are different? Wehave. [46.] 


evidently the interpretation of r7yv éyopévny. For thus the expression ry 
Edpay cartyoy ryy éxopevny in the first clause is the counterpart of rijyv 
ixopeyny Xepay aréyov in the second; and so too by thé*hid of ixeivne 
iv y avrdé éorev in the second, we may correct the first by reading qc, tv” 
ay xinrat drat’ av. The sense would then be, ‘“ occupying the seat close 
upon that which, where should it lie perchance, it would touch.” 

5! Heindorf was justly offended with dpory. But incorrectly suggested 
"Eady O¢ dvoty éyrow~—For in this formula the article eannot be omitted. 
Compare Legg. iii. p. 685, A-, p. 692, D., Lysid. p. 220, C., Thucyd. i. 104, 
which I should have quoted in my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 156, to confirm 
my correction in Thucyd. i. 36, rodrwy Sei, et arepidecd’ tv, ra dbo alg 
ratréy dGety, Sauppe happily reads here dudpowy, “contiguous.” | 
prefer wapéyrew to opory-— a 

#32 ‘The words*within brackets are evidently an interpolation, 

Ai’ roAovréy cannot be united to rpocylyverat, read card roy Réyow. 
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Number therefore is not in the others, stnce one is not in 
them. How canit? The others, therefore, are.not one, or 
two, or “any thing possessing the name of another number.®4 
No. “The one,” therefore, is one alone, and could not be 
two. It appears not. Contact, therefore, is not, when two 
are not. Itids not. “The one” therefore will neither touch 
“the others,” nor will ‘the others” touch “the one,” as there 
is no contact. Certainly not. On all these accounts, there- 
fore, “the one” will both touch and not touch others and 
itself. So it appears. 

Is it not therefore equal and unequal to itself and “the 
others?” How? If “the one” were greater or less than “the 
others,” or “the others” greater or less than “the one,” would 
it not follow that by “the one” being one, and “the others” dif- 
ferent from “the one,” they would be not an atom ‘greater or 
an atom less than each other, by those very existences? But 
if, in addition to their being such as they are, each possessed 
equality, they would be equal to each other. But if “the one” 
possessed magnitude, and “ the others” smallness, or “ the one” 
magnitude, but “the others” smallness, would not that, to 
whatever species magnitude was present, be the greater; and 
that, to whatever (species) smallness (was present), be the less. 
Necessarily so. Are there not therefore these two species, 
magnitude and smaliness? For if they had no existence they 
surely could never be contrary to each other, and be inherent 
in things existing. [47.] How should they? If then small- 
ness is inherent in “ the one,” it will either be inherent in the 
whole or in a part of it. It is necessary. But what if it be in- 
herent in the whole? Will it not either be extended on an 
equality through the whole of “the one,” or surround “ the 
one?” Plainly so. If smallness then is inherent on an 
equality in “the one,” will it not be equal to “the one;” but 
if it surrounds “the one,” will it not be greater? How not? 
Can then smallness be equal to or greater than any thing, and 
produce the effects of magnitude and equality, but not on itself ? 
It ig impossible. Smallness then will not be inherent in the 
whole of “the one ;” but, if at all,in a part. Certainly. Nor 

4M Prom Taylor’s translation of the Greek otre-adXov dorOnot 
Exovra Svoua obcey, it would seem he wished to read, what the sense 
requires, ore dAAou dpiOyod Exov Td Svopa oddéy, in lieu of éxovra 
Svopa, I should however prefer ore dAXo apiOuav txor 7d Gvopa ovdty, 
i. e. “‘nor any thing else possessing the name of number ”. 
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yet, on the other Band, in the whole part; for if not, it would 
produce the same effect as in the case of the whole; (for)® it 
would either be equal to, or greater than, the part in which it 
is inherent. It is necessary. Smallness then will not be in 
any thing existing, being inherent in neither a part nor a 
whole; nor will there be any thing small, except smallness 
itself. It seems not. Neither will magnitude be init. For 
there would be some other thing greater, and, besides magni- 
tude itself, that in which magnitude is inherent, and this too, 
although it being not small, which it ought to exceed, if in- 
deed it be great ;° but which in this case is impossible, since 
smallness is not inherent in any thing existing. True. But 
magnitude itself is not greater than any thing else but small- 
ness itself; nor is smallness less than any thing else but mag- 
nitude itself. [48.] It is not. Neither then would “the others” 
be greater than “ the one,” nor less, since they possess neither 
magnitude nor smallness ; nor do these two possess any power 
either of exceeding or of being exceeded with respect to “the 
one,” but only with respect to each other; nor, on the con- 
trary, will “the one” be either greater or less than these two, 
or “the others,” as it possesses neither magnitude nor smallness. 
So indeed it appears. If then “the one” is neither greater 
nor Jess than “the others,” is it not necessary for it to neither 
exceed nor be exceeded by them? It is necessary. Is there 
not also a great necessity for that, which neither exceeds nor 
is exceeded, to be on an equality? and if on an equality, to 
be equal? How not? “The one” therefore will be in this 
state with respect to itself. Possessing neither magnitude 
nor smallness in itself,-it would neither exceed nor be ex- 
ceeded by itself; but being on an equality, it would be equal 
to itself. Entirely so. “The one” therefore will be equal 
both to itself and “the others.” So it appears.” ~ 

But being itself in itself, it would also be externally about 
itself; and surrounding itself, it would be greater than itself; 


8 Ficinus has “quippe.” From whence Thomson suggested ydp ton 
torat, 7—The asyndeton is however supported by Heind. and Stalb. 
S¢__38 J must leave for others to understand, if they can, all the words 
between the numerals, Ficinus has, “Sed neque etiam magnitudo inerit ; 
quippe alind quidquam, preter ipsammet maguitudinem, majus easet, 
ut puta id, cui inerit magnitudo; veruntamen nihil est parvum, quod 
quidem superari opbrtet a magno si quid magnum sit ;”” which is not more 
intelligible than the Greek 
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bat béing surrounded, less than itself; arfd thus “the one“ 
would be both greater and less than itself. It would so. Is 
not this also necessary, that there is nothing beyond “ the one” 
and “the others?” How should it be otherwise? But ought 
not that, which has a being, to be always some where? Yes. 
‘And does not that, which exists in another, exist as the less 
in the greater? For one thing cannot otherwise exist in 
another. [49.] It cannot. But since there is nothing else 
-‘apart from “ the one” and “the others,” and it is necessary for 
these to be in something, is it not necessary for them to be in 
one another, *’[the others in “the one,” and “the one” in 
the others] ;” or that they should be no where?’ It appears 
so. Because then “the one” is in “the others,” “the others” will 
be greater than “ the one,” through surrounding it; and “tke 
one” will be less than “the others,” by being surrounded. But 
because “the others” are in “ the one,” “the one,” by the same 
reasoning, would be greater than “the others;” and “the others” 
less than “the one.” It appears so. “The one,” therefore, 
is equal to, greater and less, than both itself and others. It 
seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and less, it will be of 
equal, more, and fewer measures, both than itself and “the 
others ;” and if of measures, also of the parts. How should 
it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer mea- 
sures, it will also in number be more and less than itself and 
‘the others ;” and also, for the same reaso’ equal to itself and 
“the others.” How? It would surely bem greater measures 
than are those things, than which it is greater; and (it would 
be) of as many parts as measures ; and in the same manner, (in 
the case of those) than which it is less; and similarly (in the 
case of those) to which it is equal. It is so. Since then “the 
one” is both greater, less, and equal to itself, will it not also 
contain méasures equal to, more, and fewer than itself? And 
if of measures, will not this also be true of parts? How not? 
If then it contains equal parts with itself, it will be equal 
in multitude to itself; but if more, more in multitude, and 
if fewer, less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. ‘[50.] 
But will not “the one” be in a similar state as regards “ the 
ethers?” Because it appears to be greater in magnitude than 
them, is it not necessary for it to be more in number than * thé 


. ao ieee ge , ‘op 4 ee oe 
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others?” and, becanse less in magnitude, fewer in number? and 
becausé equal in magnitude, equal likewise in multitude to “the 
others?” It is necessary. And thus again,.as it seems, “the 
one” will be equal, more, and less in number, both than itself 
dnd “the others.” It will so. ) 
Does “ the one,” then, participate in time? And is it, and 

does it become, younger and older, itself than itself and “ the 
others?” And again,®° neither. younger nor older than itself 
and the others, although participating of time? How? “To 
be” is surely its property, since it “is the one.” Certainly. 
But what else is “to be” than a participation in “being” in 
conjunction with the present? Just as “it was” is a parti- 
cipation in “being” in conjunction with the past, and “ it 
wjll be” with the future? It isso. It must participate then. in 
time, if itepartitipates in “being.” Entirely so. Must it not 
therefors participate in time while progressing ? Certainly. 
It is always, therefore, in the act of being older than itself, 
if it procesds according to time. It is necessary. Do we 
then remember that the older is (always)? becoming older 
than that which is becoming younger?® We remember. 
Would not then “the one,” since it ‘is becoming older than 
itself, become older than itself, while it is thus becoming 
younger? Necessarily so. It becomes then both younger 
and older than itself. Certainly. [51.] But is it not then. 
older, when it is in the act of being accorcing to the present 
time, which is between the “was” and the “will be:” for in 
proceeding from the “then” to “the hereafter,” it will not pass 
over “the now?” It willnot. Will it not then stop in the act 
of being older, when it arrives at “the now,” and is no longer 
in the act of being, but is already®! older? For as it proceeds ' 


8 Ficinus has “ et rursus contra,” as if he had found.> his MS. xat 
robvarrioy av, or simply cai at— 

8 This “ always” is from “ sepe ” in Ficinus; who perhaps found det 
before 7d wpeoBurepov— 

* This proposition was discussed in § 29 and 30. 

® By no process can rér’ #j0n be thus united, as I long since stated, on | 
Prom. 947: Wherever those words are combined in prose, we may 
generally read rére é7. Sometimes however the correction is not quite 
#0 easy; yet even here it is nearer at hand than one would expect to find 
it, For Ficinus has “ nec tum fit, sed est jam senius,” which leads to naz 
ob ytyvirat rér’, DAN Eorw fon mpecBirepay. With regard to Prom, — 
947, 1 should have dorrected zarpdc & apa Kpévov ri 7’, of0' eb, mayredeg 
epavOhechos ; arid similarly in Agam. 940, “Oray ds veiiyy Zebg Ex’ Spas: 
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it will never be laid hold of by “the now.” , For that which is 
proceeding is in ‘such a state as to touch both “the now” and 
“the hereafter,” leaving hold of “the now,” but laying hold of 


’ “the hereafter,” because it.is in the act of being between “the 


hereafter” and “the now.” ‘True. But if it is necessary fér 
whatever is in the act of being not to pass by “the now,” 
when it arrives at that point, it always stops in the act of 
being, and “is” then whatever it may-happen to become. It 
appears so. “ The one,” then, when, in becoming older, it 
arrives at “the now,” stops in the act of being, and then 
“is” older. Entirely so. “Is” it not then older than what 
it was becoming older? And was it not becoming (older) 
than itself? Certainly. Now the older is older than the 
younger. It is. “The one” then is younger than itself, 
when in becoming older, it arrives at “the now.” Of neces- 
sity. ‘But “the now” is always present with “the one,” 
through the whole of its being; for it is always “now,” as 
long as it “is.” How not? “The one,” therefore, always is, 
and is in the act of being younger and older than itself. So 
it appears. But “is the one,” or is it in the act of being, 
62for a time longer than or equal to itself? An equal time. 
[52.] But that which either is in the act of being, or is for 
an equal time, has the same age. How not? But that which 
has the same age is neither older nor younger. It is neither. 
“The one,” therefore, since it is in the act of being, and is 
for a time equal to itself, neither is nor is in the act of being 
younger or older than itsclf. It appears to me not. 

But what of “the others?”® Ihave not what to say. But 
this at least you have to say, that “the others,” if they are 
different things from “the one,” ‘and not a different thing, are 
more than “one.” For that which is different would be one; 
but those fmt are different are more than one, and would 
possess multitude. They would. But being a multitude 
tog wsepag Olvoy, ror’ ay oid’ Wiyog ty Sdporg wEAEy, quoted by Pate 


A gainsay my canon. Render, ‘Then know I upon the house there will 
old. 
_S— Ficinug has “Quin etiam longiusne vel brevius tempus .est aut 
it, quam ipsummet; an potiusequum.” From whence Cormarius would 
upply % éAdrrw after ypévoy; which Heindorf felt half disposed te 
ve ae Ace of the idoss appears thus to be aoe natural 
_ the genitive ray G\Xwy has nothing to depend on. 8 : 
Juires fave dakwy— bas ipa A ae a areas 
“tuddere tot évdc depends not on ra GAAa, but on Brepos, 
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they would participate in a greater number than “the she?” 
How not? What then? Shall we say that the things more in 
number are, or have been, generated prior, or the less? The 
less. The least then is the first. Now is not this “the one?” 
Certainly. “The one,” therefore, was generated the first of all 
things possessing number: but all “the others” have number, 
if they are others and not another. They have. But that 
which was first generated was, I think, prior in existence: 
but the others are posterior. But such as have been gener- 
ated posterior, are younger than that which was generated 
prior; and thus “the others” would be younger than “the one,” 
and “the one” would be older than’ “the others.” It would. 
But what is this? Could “the one” be generated contrary 
to its nature? or is this impossible? Impossible. But “the 
orf” has appeared to possess parts ; and, if parts, a beginning, 
an end, and a middic. Yes. Js not then the beginning 
generated first of all, both of “the one” and of each of the 
others ;” and after the beginning all “the others,” as far as the 
end? What then? [53.] We will say moreover, that all 
the others are parts of the whole and of onc; but that “the 
one,” together with the end, has been generated one and a 
whole, We will sayso. Now the end, I think, is generated the 
last of all, but “the one” is naturally generated together with 
this ; so that, if it is necessary for “the one” to be generated not 
contrary to nature, it would, having been generated together 
with the end, be naturally generated the last of “ the others.” It 
appears so. “The one,” therefore, is younger than “ the others,” 
but “the others” are older tha@h “the one.” So again itmppears 
tome. But wat, must not the beginning or any other part 
whatever of “the one,” or cf any thing else, if it isa part, ani 
not parts, be necessarily one, [since it is a part]? Neces- 
sarily. ‘The one,” therefore, would be generage4, together 
with the first (part), while in the act of being, and together 
with the second; and is never wanting to any onc of the other 
atts, while in the act of being, until, arriving at the extremity, 
‘becomes. one whole, having been left out neither from the 
iddle, nor from the last. nor the first, nor from any other 
rt) whatever in its generation. True. “The one,” there- 

, will have the same age with “the others,” so that, if it be 


® The wordsewithin brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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not “the one” contrary to its own nature, it would be generated 
neither prior nor posterior to “the others,” but together with 

m; and according to this reasoning, “the one” will neither 
be older nor younger than “the others,” nor “the others” than 
“the one:” but, according to the former reasoning, “the one” 
was both older and younger than “the others,” and they in a 
similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

[54.] After this manner, then, “the one” is and has been 
generated. But what again shall we say of its becoming 
older and younger than the others, and ‘of the others than 
“the one;” and again, that it neither becomes older nor 
younger? (As we said) respecting its being, (shall we say) 
in the same manner respecting its becoming to be? or other- 
wise? Iam not able to say. But I am able (to say) this ; 
that, although one thing is older than another, yet it canzot 
become still older, than by that difference of age which it 
possessed ag soon as it was produced ; nor, on the other hand, 
can that which is younger become younger. For, equal things 
being added to unequals, whether they are times or any thing’ 
else, always cause them to differ by the same degree as that, by 
which they were distant at first. [low not? “That which is” 
therefore would never become older or younger than any being, 
if it is always different by an equal quantity from it in age: 
but (this)® is and was older, and that younger; but is not 
becoming so. True. “The one” likewise will never become 
either older or younger than “the others,” it being so already. 
Never. But see whether in this way (they) become younger and 
older.4 In what way? The sanie as that through which “the 


% Instead of rov évdc évroc, Schleiermacher, with whom Heindorf, Bek- 
ker, and Stalbaum agree, would read row é6vrog—One would prefer évrog 
drovouy, i. e. “ any being whatever.” 

& On the“dmission of rd péy in the first clause, answering to ré é¢ in 
the second, Heindorf refers to his note on Thertetus, § 96, which Stal- 
baum has, according to custom, transcribed on Protagor. p. 330, A., Rep. v. 
p. 451, E. But there, as here, Ficinus probably found the correct reading 
in his MS., as shown by his version, “ hoc quidem senius, illud autem, 
junius.” ’ 

® As there is nothing to which the plurals peo brépa mal vewrepa can 
be referred, Heindorf wished to read mpecBirepoy wai vedrepoy. But 
Stalbaum would understand adrd, i.e. rd ty nal rd dAda. Taylor transe 
lated ‘‘ other things,” misled by the version of Ficinug: “Sed aspice post- 
hac, utrum alia quadam ratione et juniora hec et seniora fiant,” where 
. “alia” is the ablative cise, not nominative. He dhould have elicited 
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one” was made ta appear older than “the others,” and “the 
others” (older) than “the one.” [55.] What then? Since “the 
one” is older than “ the others,” it has been generated during a 
longer time than “the others.” Certainly. Now consider again, 
if we add an equal time to a longer and shorter time, does the 
longer differ from the shorter by an equal or by a smaller part ? 
By a smaller. © Will not then “the one” differ from “the 
others” by an age as great subsequently as it did at first? but, 
receiving an equal time:with “the others,” it will differ always 
in age less than before. Will it not be so? .Yes. But 
would not that, which differs less in age, with respect to any 
thing, than it did before, become younger than before, with 
respect to those, than which it was before older? Younger. 
But if that is younger, will not, on the other hand, “ the others” 
be older with respect to “the one” than before? Entirely 
so. That, therefore, which was generated younger, would be 
in the act of becoming older, with respect to that which was 
before generated and is older; but it never is older, but is 
always in the act of becoming older than it; for the one ad- 
vances to a younger, but the other to an older, state; and on 
the-other hand, that which is older is in the act of becoming 
younger in the same manner than the younger. For both 
tending to that which is contrary to themselves, they are in 
the act of becoming contrary to each other; the younger be- 
coming older than the older, and the older younger than the 
younger. But they would not be able to become so. For 
should they become so, they would no longer be in the act of be- 
coming, but would be (now).’° But now they are in the act 
of becoming younger and cider than each other; and “the 
one” indeed is in the act of becoming younger than “the others,” 


rather from “ posthac,’’ and “alia,” and “hac,” "Opa dO, cet, ef adAy 
b8gi ravra wpecBorepa, although Ficinus found in his MS. raira, “ hec,” 
not ravrd, “eadem.” The sense would then be—‘‘ But see further, 
whether by another road the same things become older and younger.” 

#0 This is ‘vell explained by Heindorf; who says that this is not, 
aithough it seems at first sight to be so, at variance with the preceding as- 
rtion in § 54, that if equals be added to ufequals, the two quantities will 
t differ mére than they did originally. For here the proposition may | 
underatood by supposing that, if the ages of A and B are respectively | 
} and 18 years, A is older than B by ,'y of the longer period; but if 4 
its be added to each, then A will be older than B by only ,’, of the 
ger period, ad . 

Ficinus, “ sed jam easent,” which leads to dAX’ elev dy viv’ vow bt— 
OL. Wis. 2a ‘ 
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étause it ‘has been made to ‘appeat ‘te: be older; anit to 
have’ had ‘a: prior generation: but “the others” (Have been 
made to appear to be) older than “the one,” because they 
have had a posterior generation. [56.] According to the 
same reasoning, “the others” likewise are similarly related 
with respect to “the one,” since they were made to appear to 
be older and to have had a prior generation. So indeed 
it appears. So far then as neither becomes younger or older 
than' the other, through their differing by an equal num- 
ber from each other, “the one” will not become older or 
younger than “ the others,” nor the others than “the one.” But 
so far as it is necessary for the prior?! to differ 7 by a part 
ever another ” from the posterior, and the posterior from the 
prior, so far it is necessary for them to become older gnd 
younger than each other, and “the others” than “the one,” and 
“the one” than “the others?” Entirely so. On all these ac- 
counts then “the one” is, and is in the act of becoming older 
and younger both than itsclf and “the others ;” and again, it 
neither is nor is in the act of “becoming” older or younger 
than itself and ‘the others.” It is perfectly so. But since “ the - 
one” participates in time, and in the act of becoming older 
‘and younger, is it not necessary for it to participate in “the 
then,” and “the hereafter,” and “the now,” if it participates 
in time? It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, was, 
and will be, and is; and has been in the act of becoming, 
and isin the act of becoming, and will be in the act of be- 
coming. What then? And there would be something for 
it, and of it, and which was, and is, and will be. Entirely 
so. [57.] Now there would “be the knowledge and opinion 
and perception of it, if we now “do all these things’ re- 
lating to it. You speak rightly. There is likewise for ita 
name and @ discourse; and it may be named and spoken of; 
 Ficinus has “differre necesse priora posterioribus ;”’ as if his MS. cor- 
rectly omitted yevdueva (for which two MSS. read y:vopueva) after ra rpd- 
Tipa THY VoTEpWwY— 
™W—72 Ficinus, “ altera semper parte.” But I confess I hardly under- 
stand dAAw dei popiy, although I am quite aware of the meaning of dsi 
thus placed between dAAw and popiw, after what Scaliger has written cn 
_Propertius i. 18,15. Hudson on Thucyd. iv. 68, Valckenaer on The- 
_ oerit. Adoniaz. p. 197, C., and Elmeley on Cid. ©. 1532, who alluded, 1 
| ‘guapect, to Barker in Classical Recreations; p. 182, 5.4 stated on Prom. 
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and whatever cixcumstances of such a kind take place with ® 
regard to “the others,” take place with regard likewise to “ the 
one.” Such is entirely the case. 

Let us then speak of the third point. If“ the one” is such 
as we have discussed, is it not necessary, since it is both one 
and many, and again neither one nor many, and participating 
in time, that because it is one, it should participate at one time 
in “being ;” but that because it is not one, it should participate 
at no time in “being?” Itis necessary. Will it then be pos- 
sible for it not to participate, when it does; or to participate, 
when it does not? It will not be possible. It participates 
then at one time, and does not participate at another; for 
thus alone can it participate and not participate in the same. 
Right. Is not this then the time when it participates in “be- 
iftg,” and, again is freed from it? Or how is it possible for it 
to possess at one time the same thing, and at another time not, 
unless at some time it both receives and dismisses it? Not 
otherwise. Do you not call the receiving of “being ” by the term 
to be generated? Ido. And to be freed from “being” (by the 
term) to be destroyed? (Entirely so. “The onc” then, as it 
seems, by receiving and dismissing “ being,” is generated and 
destroyed. Necessarily so. [58.] But since it is one and 
many, and is generated and destroyed, when it becomes one, 
is not the being many destroyed, and when it becomes many, 
is not the being one destroyed? Entirely so. But, when it 
becomes one and many, must it not be separated and united ? 
It must. And when it becomes unlike and like, must it 
not be made like and unlike? Certainly. And when it be- 
comes greater, less, and equal, must it not be increased, and 
wasted away,’ and equalized? It must so. But when from 
being moved it stands still, and when from standing still it 
changes into being moved, 7 it is requisite surely for'it to be not 
in one time. How should it? But that which stood still be- 
_ fore and is afterwards moved, and that which was moved before 


% Instead ¢0:vecy one would have expected éAarroie@at, to answer to 
EXarroy or peovobat, just as icode@ar docs to igor. 
%*—75 The words between the numerals I cannot understand. The 
train of ideas evidently is, “it is requisite surely for those two things not 
exist at one time ;”’ in Greek, dei x) xov aird ye pn) Odo ly iA ypdvy 
Tyat, Ficinus has “ oportet hoc non uno in tempore esse?” He there- 
re found im his YS. rovro, not atré. Stalbaum however translatee 
nd’ dw ivi xpd elwat, ‘to be aan ame at all.’ 
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“and afterwards stands still, cannot be thus affected without a 
change. For howcan it? But there is no time, in which any 
thing can at once be neither moved nor stand still. Thereis not. 
But it cannot change without achange. It is probable not. 
When, therefore, does it change? For it would change, neither 
while it stands still, nor while it is moved, nor while it is in time. 
It would not. Is there then that strange thing, in which it would 
be, when it changes? What thing? “The sudden.” For 
“the sudden ” seems to signify some such thing as 7’ changing 
from it to either.” For there is no change from standing, 

« while standing; nor a change from motion, while in motion ; 
but that wonderful nature “the sudden” is situated between 
motion and standing, and is in no time; and into this and 
from this that, which is moved, changes for the purpose of 
standing still; and that which stands, for the purpose of beihg 
moved. It nearly appears so. [59.] “The one,” therefore, 
if it stands still and is moved, must change into either; for 
thus alone would it produce both these effects. But in chang- 
fng, it changes suddenly ; and when it changes, it would be in 
no time, and would neither stand still nor be moved.. It 
would not. Is then “the one” in this state also with respect 
to the other changes? and when it changes from being into 
being destroyed, or from non-being into the act of becoming, 
does it not then become a medium between certain movements 
and standings? and then it neither is nor is not, nor is in the 
act of becoming, nor is destroyed? It appears so. And by 


78 Ficinus strangely translates 7d éZaipyne, ‘‘ momentum individuum.” 
77-77 In explanation of these unintelligible words, Heindorf says that 
éxcivov is to be referred to rd tEaigyvye, as if it were correct Greek to 
say Tb iZaipyne peraBaddroy i= tEaigyng. But to what can eic éxarepow 
be referred? Stalbaum’s version is, “‘ The sudden seems to signify this, 
to turn something from it to either ;’’ which I presume he understands ; 
for if not, he Ras written.a mass of rubbish. The sense required is to 
this effect, “‘ The sudden seems to signify Something of this kind, that by 
quickly moving it can change a thing that is, from one state to another.” 
In Greek, Td ydp éEaigynce rnvde re Fouce onuaiveay, wo 6&) rvoiy 
peraBadror ay, 9 Earwy, ériowOey Erépwoe, as in § 68, pebiorarro wobéy 
aot. On the loss or corruption of 6&0, see myself on Ausch. Suppl. 901, 
and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 144, where Poppo should have noticed in his 
second ed. my restoration of Thucyd. iii. 37, of 62 dmoroiyre ry dkelg 

avrév tuvice, which 1 could confirm by a dozen passages.. sss 
™ Instead of ovdéy, Thomson was the first to suggest ovdevi; for he 
i. Dhe etedit of the xestor 


found in Ficinus “ nullo prorsus in tempore. 
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the same reasoning, when it passes from one into many and_ 
from many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor is it se- 
parated nor united; and in passing from like to unlike, and 
from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
made like nor unlike; “and while it passes from small into 
great, and into equal and the contraries,” it will be neither 
small nor great, nor unequal, nor increasing, nor wasting 
away, nor equalized. It appears not. But all these accidents 
“the one” would suffer, if it is. How not? : 

But must we not consider what it is meet for “the others” 
to suffer, if “one” exists? We must consider. Shall we state 
then, if “one” exists, what “the other” must suffer from 
“the one?” Let us state. Since then “the others” are 
different trom “ the one,” they are not “ the one:” for other- 
wise thef would not be different from “the one?” Right. 
Nor yet are “the others” entirely deprived of ‘‘the one,” but 
somehow participate in it. In what way? Because. “the 
others,” having parts, are different from “the one:” for if 
they had not parts, they would be entirely one. Right. But 
parts, we have said,®! belong to that, which is a whole. We 
said®! so. But it is necessary for a whole to be one (com- 
posed) of many, of which one the parts are parts: for each 
of the parts must not be a part of many, but of a whole. 
How is this? [60.] If any thing should be a part of many, 
amongst which it is itself, it would surely be both a part of 
itself, which is impossible, and of each one of the others; 
since it is a part of all. For if it is not a part of one of 
these, it will be a part of the others, with the exception of 
this; and thus it will not be a part of each one; and not 
being a part of each, it will be a part of not one of the 
many; and being a part of not one of these (the many), it 
is impossible for it to be any thing belonging’ to all those, 


717° Whatever Heindorf and Stalbaum may assert, I cannot believe 
that Plato expressed himself in so loose a manner, when the very balance 
of the sentence shaws hé would have written only cai te opixpod rai 
peyddov cal idov sic ravayria tov, while the words otre at&avdépevov 
obre gOivoy obre icotperoy have been evidently interpolated from § 58. 

* Ficinus, “alia eb uno pati,” which would seem to lead 1o rd &\Aa 
irs rad évdg-—xerovOévac, in lieu of rd ddAa rot évoc. But roi tide 
follows heré rd d)Aa, as in §$ 63, rl yon rad GdAa Tod ivig rerqrbivas. 

“ From “‘asserufinus” twice in Ficinus, Heindorf corrected t¢edper : 
for there is ait allusion to § 22, Stalbaum however still sticks yo ¢apiv. 
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of not ‘one of which it ‘is either 8a part, or® any thing 
else. So it appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of 
the many nor of all; but of some one idea and of some one 
thing, which we call a whole, having become from all one 
thing complete. [Of this a part would be a part}.4 En- 
tirely so. If thercfore the others have parts, they too would 
participate in a whole and one. Certainly. One perfect 
whole then possessing, parts, must necessarily be different ®* 
from “the one.” It is necessary. There is moreover the 
same reasoning respecting each of the parts: for it is neces- 
sary that this®> (each part) should participate in “the one.” 
For, if each of these is a part, the very being each signifies 
surely one thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
itself, if it shall be truly each. Right. But it would partici- 
pate in “the one,” as being evidently something else than “the 
one;” for (otherwise)®® it would not have participated, but 
would have been “the one itself.” But now it is surely im- 
possible for any thing to be “the one,” except “the one 
ifself.” Impossible. ‘[61. | But it is necessary for both the 
whole and the part to participate in “the one.” §’For the 

hole will be one thing ®’ of which the parts are parts; but on 

he other hand each (part will be) a part of the whole, of 
Whatever whole it may be a part.®* “It isso, Will not then 


— Ficinus, “vel pars vel rite quodlibet.”” He therefore found 
in is MS. 7—7, not rai—xai, On the confusion of those words see 
Bast, Paleograph. p. 815. Damascius however, quoted by Stalbaum, 
acknowledges the doubled rai; and so he does the eivat after aes um.” 
which Heindorf wished to expunge, as it has nothin indorf says that 
depend, and is omitted by Ficinus, either from his M orrect Greek to 
sense. Stalbaum is nevertheless satisfied with the wa can‘ele deae 

8383 The words within brackets are evidently an i s to oie nthe 

% Ficinus, “alia ipsa,” os if his MS. had abrd rdf, essa aege 
- *§ So Heiflds whom Stalb. follows, reads rovro fo... xa uired is to 
best MSS. have tdy rovro: where tay rovro perha this kind, that by 
avrd. Figinus acknowledges rovrov by his “ hujus: state to ariother > 
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those things, which participate in “the one, ” participate in it 
as being different from “the one ?”®° How not? But things 
different from “the .one,” will surely be many. For if the 
things different from “the one” were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But since 
the things, which participate in ‘the one part and in the one 
whele, are more than one, is it not necessary for those very 
things, which participate in “ the one,” to be infinite in multi- 
tude?. How? Let us look at the matter in this way. Being 
neither one, nor participating in “the one,” do they then not 
participate in it when they do participate; ? Certainly. Are%? 
not multitudes those in which “the one” is not ? Multitudes, 
certainly. What then, if we should be willing in imagination 
tq take away from these the Jeast quantity we can, must not 
this quantity so taken away, be a multitude, and not one, 
since it does not participate in “the one?” It must. To him 
then, who thus surveys ever the different nature of the species 
itself by itself, will not as much of it, as we may behold," be in- 
finite in multitude? Entirely so. And moreover, since each 
part becomes one part,*? (the parts)*? have a bound with re- 
epect to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with 
respect to the parts. Perfectly so. It results then, to the 
things different from “the one,” as it seems, that, from “the 


p. 147, B.§ 4. But ddov popiwy, as I have there stated, could not be 

said in correct Greek. 

since Ficinus has “ Nonne igitur, cum alia sint, quam unum, uno partici- 
"* sug participant. ” From whence Stephens wished to read, 

these, it will .éyra rot évdc, rou évog peOeker ra peréxovra avrov,’ 

this; and thusead likewise raévra ra peréxovra. 

being a part one multitudines sunt,” which leads to Od« ody wrAOy 

db t be said that wA16n Ovra is here opposed to the pre- 
many; an eit, But in that case ada, would have been written, not 
is impossible fom explains 7j0n Syra by “infinite.* "But how the 
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of not one of which it is either 8g part, or® any thing 
else. So it appears. A part, therefore, is ncither a part of 
the many nor of all; but of some one idea and of some one 
thing, which we call a whole, having become from all one 
thing complete. [Of this a part would be a part].5? En- 
tirely so. If therelore the others have parts, they too would 
participate in a whole and one. Certainly. One perlect 
whole then possessing parts, must necessarily be different®* 
from “the one.” It is necessary. There is moreover the 
same reasoning respecting each of the parts: for it 1s neces- 
sary-that this®® (each part) should participate in “the one.” 
For, if each of these is a part, the very being each signifies 
surely onc thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
itself, if it shall ‘be truly each. Right. But it would partig- 
pate in ““the.one,” as being evidently something else fhan “the 
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those things, which participate in “the one,”: participate in it 
as being different from “the one?”®9 How not? But things 
different from “the one,” will surely be many. For if the 
things different from “the one” were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But since 
the things, which participate,in the one part and in the one 
whole, are more than one, is it not necessary for those very 
things, which participate in “the one,” to be infinite in multi- 
tude? How? Let us look at the matter in this way. Being 
neither one, nor purticipating in “the one,” do they then not 
participate in it when they do participate? Certainly. Are%? 
not multitudes those in which “the one” ia not? Multitudes, 
certainly. What then, if we should be willing in imagination 
tq take away from these the least quantity we can, must not 
this quaftity so taken away, be a multitude, and not one, 
since it does not participate in “the one?” It must. To him 
then, who thus surveys ever the different nature of the species 
itself by itself, will not as much of it, as we may behold,®! be in-* 
finite in multitude? Intirely so. And moreover, since gy y¥, 
part becomes one part,” (the parts)® have a bound wit* yor 
gpect to each other, and to the whole; and the wholgither, 
respect to the parts. Perfectly so. It results ther gach of 
things different from “the one,” as it seems, that, “ now the 
. 4 nor many, 
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" one” and themselves having a communion, something different 
ia produced in themselves, which furnished them indeed a 
bound with respect to each other, but their own nature would 
be with respect to themselves infinity. It appears so. (62. ] 

. Thus the things different from “the one,” both as wholes an 
according to parts, are infinite and participate in bound. 
Entirely so. Are they not therefore similar and dissimilar, 

“‘both to each other and to themselves? Why? Because, so far 
as all of them are somehow infinite, according to their own 
nature, they would all in this way suffer the same. Entirely. 
%5 And so far as they all participate in a bound, they would in 
this way too suffer the same. But so far as they suffer the 
being bounded and infinite, “they suffer [these very] acci- 
dents, [being accidents] contrary to each other. Certainly. 
But contrary things are as much as possible digsimilar.% 
What then? According to each accident they would be simi- 
lar to themselves and to each other; but according to both 
‘hey are on both sides®” most contrary and dissimilar. It 

Sly appears so. And thus “the others” themselves™ would 
Thejnilar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
TOM, xould so. And tlicy (would be) the same to, and different 
Without-h other, and be moved and stand still; and we should 
suffering ‘ifficulty find the things different from “the one,” 
to suffer the contrary accidents, since they have been shown 
[63.] Shale «6. You speak rightly. 
and again congi?-‘not then dismiss these things as evident, 


*™ Instead of darshed { “the one” is, whether the others differ- 
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ent from “the one” are not likewise in this state, or after this‘ 
manner alone? Entirely so. Let us then say again as at the 
beginning, if “the one” is, what must the things different 
from “the one” suffer. Let us say it. Is not then “the one” 
separate from “the others,” and are not “the others” separate 
from “the one?” Why ? Because there is nothing else “differ- 
ent” except these, (namely,) that which is different from “ the 
one,” and that which is “different” from “the others ;” for all 
is said, when “the one” and “the others” are said. All, in- 
deed. There is nothing else theicfore except these, in which, 
as being the same, “the one” and “the others” would exist. 
Nothing. “The one” and “the others” are therefure never in 
the same. They arenot. Are they then separate? Yes. We 
have said moreover that “the truly one” has not any parts. 
For howecan it ? Neither therefore will the whole of “the one” 
nor its parts be in “the others,” if it is separate from “the 
others,” and has nv parts. How not? Inno way then will “the 
others” participate in “the one ;” since they participate neither 
according to a certain part, nor according to the whoh It 
seems not. By no means then are “the others” “one,” nor 
have they any one in themselves. [64. ] ‘They have not. Neither, 
then, are “the others” many; for, if they were many, each of 
thein, as being a part of a whole, would be one; but now the 
things different from “the one” are neither one nor many, 
nor a whole nor parts, since they in no respect participate in 
“the one.” Right. ‘The others” then are of themselves® 
neither two nor three, nor one in them, because they are en- 
tirely deprived of “the one.” So it is. “The others,” therefore, 
are of themselves! neither similar nor dissimilar to “ the one,” 
nor are similitude and dissimilituge in them. For if they were 
similar and dissimilar, or! possessed in themselves similitude 
and dissimilitude, the things different from “thé one” would 
possess in themselves two species contrary to each other. So 
it appears. But it is impossible for those to participate in 
any two things, which do not participate even in one. Im- 
0999 Hicinus, “nec duo nec tria sunt nec unum illis inest.”” He there- 
“~~» found in his MS, neither the adra of other MSS. nor the raird of 
; ne text; while he acknowledges iy forty 4 abrotc, for which 
wrt suggested Eveorw, fonhd subsequently in three MSS. _* 
% Ficinua, “nec eadom sunt alia wi,” i, ¢. ovrs rabra fers . 
+ Inatesd of § fz0:, which is .whintelligibie, the four best MGSuhave 
? adopted by talbaum. . & 
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possible. “The others” therefore are neither similar nor dis-: 
similar, nor both. For, if they were similar or dissimilar, 
‘they would participate in one species of the different; and if 
they were both, they would participate in two contrary species : 
but this has been shown to be impossible. True. They are 
therefore neither same nor different, nor moved, nor standing 
still, nor generated, nor destroyed,'nor greater, nor less, nor 
equal, (nor unequal,)? nor do they suffer any thing else of this 
kind. For, if the others could endure to suffer any such acti- 
dent, they would participate in one, and two, and three, and in 
even and odd; in all which it has been shown it is impossible 
for them to participate; since they are in every way and en- 
tirely deprived of “the one.” Most true. Hence, then, if “the 
one” exists, “the one” is all things and nothing, both as re- 
gards itself, and as regards “the others” in like manner.* 
Entirely so. 
[65.| Beit so. But if “the one” is not, must we not con- 
sider after this what ought to happen? We must consider, 
t then would be this supposition, if “one is not?” Does 
it differ from this, “If that, which is not one, is non-existing ?” 
It does differ. Does it differ mercly from, or is the saying, “If 
that which is not one, is non-existing,” entirely contrary (to 
the saying), “Ifthe one isnot?” Entirely the contrary. But 
what, should any one say, if magnitude is not, or if smallness 
is not, or any thing else of this kind, would he not show in 
each of these cases that he is speaking of that, which is not, as 
something different? Entirely so. Would he not therefore 
now show that he is speaking of that which is not as some- 
thing different from “the others,” when he says “if the one is 
not ;” and do we understand, what he is saying? We do un- 
derstand. In the first place then he speaks of something 
which may be known; and next of something different froém 
“the others,” when he says “one;” whether he adds to it the 
term of “being” or “not being;” ‘for that which is said not 
to be, is known none the less, and that it is different from “the 
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others:”4 is if net so? Neccasarily so. Let us then say (as) at 
the beginning, “If the one is not,” what ought to occur. In 
the first place then this, as it seems, ought to occur to it; that 
either theye should be a knowledge of it, or that nothing of 
what is said can be known, when any one says, “If one is non- 
existing.” True. (Must not this too happen), either that “the, 
others” are different from it, or that even it cannot be said 
to be different from “the others?” Entirely so. It has there- 
fore diversity in addition to knowledge. For he does not 
speak of the diversity of “the others,” when he says that “ the 
one” is different from “the others,” but of the diversity of 
“the one.” Jt appears so. And yet the one which is non-ex~ 
isting, participates in “that,” and “some,” and “this,”> and 
“these,” and every thing of this kind. For neither could “the 
9 ° ° fy 
one” beespoken of, nor things diflerent from “the one,” nor 
would there be any thing for it, or belonging to it, nor could 
it be called any tling, if it had no share in something, or in 
the other things of this kind.© Right. [66.] But to be can- 
not be present to “the one,” if it non-exists; though nothing 
prevents it from participating in the many; nay, it must 
(participate), if “the one” is that, ‘and not another thing is 
not existing.’ ®If however it will not be either “the one” 
nor that, but the discourse about something else, it is meet to 
say nothing. But if “the one” is supposed (as) that thing 


from his unintelligible version, “ nihilominus cognoscitur, quid non esse 
dicatur, quodque differens quiddam cst ab ahis.” So too was Heindorf, 
who wished to read ytyvwoxerat, de re Td Neydpevoy ; and so lastly was 
Stalbaum, who has laid hold of Heindorf’s we, as a drowning man does 
of a straw, and with the same unhappy result. 

5 After xal rovrov, there is in the Greek rai rovrgy, answering to 
“huic” in Ficinus’ version. But amongst a mass of gonitives dependent 
on periyer, a dative could not be thus inserted. Icence Heindorf once 
wished to read ro rovry, but was restrained by meeting with something 
similar in § 71. But that passage is wretchedly corrupt. Taylor more 


correctly has tacitly omitted cai robry. P 
ye Ho therefore found in his MS 


* Ficinus has “ceteroram talium.” 
not robrwy, but roovrwy. 

f_" Such is the English version of wa? ya GAAo pi) forsy, similar to 
the Latin of Ficinus, “nec aliud non eat;”” which Stalbaum, I preduiné: 
unable to explain, has thought proper to give a paraphrasa of itin Gee 
But whether the German is mate intelligible than the G 
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‘and not as another to non-exist, it is necessary for it to pars 


a 


ticipate in that and many other things. Entirely so. Dissimili- 
tude, therefore, is present to it with respect to “ the others ;” 


_ for “the others,” being different from “the one,” will also be 


foreign (from it), Certainly. But are not things foreign 
various? How not? And are not things various dissimilars ? 
Dissimilars. If then they are dissimilars to “the one,” it is 
evident they would be dissimilars to that which is dissimilar. 
It is evident. There would then be present to “the one” a 
dissimilitude with respect to which “the others” are dissimilar 
to it. It seems so. But if there is to it a dissimilitude from “the 
others,” must there not be to it a similitude of itself? How? 
If there be a dissimilitude of “the one” to “the one,” no 
discourse would take place about a thing of such a kind as 
“the one;” nor would the supposition be about “the one,” 
but about something different from “the one.” Entirely so. 
But it ought not. Certainly. There ought, then, to be a simili- 
tude of itself to “the one.” There ought. But neither is “the 


- one” equal to “the others.” For, if it were equal, *it would 


be according to equality, similar to them ;* but both these are 
impossible, if “the one” is not. Impossible. [67.] But 
since it is not equal to “the others,” is it not necessary for “the 
others” also to be not equal to it? It is necessary. But are 
not things which are not equal unequal? Certainly. And 
are not unequals uncqual by that which is unequal? How 
not? ‘The one,” therefore, participates in the inequality, ac- 
cording to which “the others” are unequal to it. It does par- 
ticipate. But magnitude and smallness belong to inequality. 
They do. Do magnitude and smallness then belong to one 
of this kind? It nearly appears so. But magnitude and 


tempted to emend. Accordingly he proposes to read ef pévrou pr) rd Ev 
pévoy pn povoy eorat, as if by any process zdvov could be corrupted into 
ir’ ixetvo, For this idea however respecting the introduction of povoy, 
baum was indebted to “ipsum unum .illud duntaxat”’ in Ficinus, to 
whom he should have given the honour of the discovery. 

*—* Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “jam pro- 
fecto etiam simile illis secundum tequalitatem existerct;”? who therefore 
found in his MS. ely dy 1707 Kal Spotoy adroig cara ry iodrnra, not the 
unintelligible ei re dy 7jdn wal Spotoy ay ein abroig card rhy isdrnra, 
where re couples nothing, and dy ety is repeated in all the MSS. but the 
two best. Sta¥baum thus explains the words, ein re ay in, wai Opocoy 


. dy ein — “jam affirmante predicato ornatum esset*’—from which the 


reader is left to draw what conclusion he can. 
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smallness are always separated from each other. Entirely so.: 
There is then always something between them. Certainly. 
Can you mention any thing else between these, except 
equality? Nothing else. To whatever thing therefore 
there is magnitude and smallness, to this there is equality 
also as a medium between the two. It appears so. To “the 
one” then which is non-existing, equality, magnitude, and 
smallness, as it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought 
likewise to participate in a certain way in “being.” How so? It 
ought to be in the state which we have mentioned ? for, unless it 
be in that state, we should not spedk the truth in saying that 
“the one” is not ; but if (we speak) the truth, it is evident that 
we have spoken of things that exist. Is it not so? Itisso, But 
since we assert that we speak the truth, it is neccessary for us 
t@ assert,that we are speaking of things which exist. It is 
necessary. 9“ The one,” therefore, which does not exist, as it 
appears, does exist; for if it should non-cxist while non- 
existing, but remit something of cxistence with respect to 
nou-existence, it will immediately beccme existing.’ Entirely 
so. [68.] !°It ought therefore to have, as the bond of non- 
existence, an existence not existing, if it is about to non-exist ; 
just as existence (ought) to have (as a bond of existence) a 
non-existence existing,'® in order that it may be perfectly to 
be.'! For thus especially existence would exist, and non- 


*—® Of all the words between the numerals, I confess my inability to 
understand an atom. ‘The reader will therefore be glad perhaps to see 
Taylor’s explanation of this diflicult passage, which is equally unintelligi- 
ble in the Latin of Ueindorf, and, I suspect, too in the German of Stal- 
baum.—Any remission of “‘ being”’ is attended with * 1uon-being,”’ which 
18 the same with “is not;”’ and if any thing of ‘‘is’’ be taken uway, 
“is not” is immediately introduced ; and so it will immediately become 
“is not non-being,”’ that is, ‘it is being.”’ 

109 The balance of the sentences evidently requires, as I have trans- 
lated, Aci cipa atrd (i. e. rd py dv} Seomoy Exe rod py elvat To elvat py 
dy, and rd Oy (decoy Exe) Tov elvae TO je) elvacdy, For thus ro py) 
bv would be opposed to 76 dy, and rot pj elvat to rod eivat, and 76 elvat 
to rd py) evan, and pi dy to dv. The edd. have 76 dy 76 ju) Oy Exery pn 
etvat, in the second clause, which I cannot understand; nur could 
Stalbaum, who proposes to read weep Td by pun dy Exeey cd uy Elva; 
or with the omission of éxecy entirely. a 

1 Flere again I am quite ata loss. Ficinus has “ ut perfecte rursus ease 
liceat.”” But as in the Greek words iva reAéwe ad elvas Y, there ghould 
be a balance to the subsequent—ei eal 7d uy) dy ad reAiwe py Foran, it is 
evident that ad {va could not be found in the first clause; and even if it 


~ 
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existence not exist, |2participating. (respectivily) the former 
in existence (for the sake) of “being” existing; but in’ non- 
existence (for the sake) of “‘non-being” existing, if it is about 
to exist completely; the latter (participating) in non-existence 
(for the sake) of “‘non-being” not existing ; but (participating) 
in existence for the sake of “ being” existing ; if non-existence 
is to non-exist completely.!2 Most truly so, Since then both 
to existence there is a‘share of non-existence, and to non- 
existence a share of existence, is it not necessary for “the 
one” also, since it does not exist, to participate in existence 
for the purpose of non-existence? It is necessary. Existeace 
therefore appears to be “the one,” if it does not exist. So it 
seems. And non-existence, if it does not exist. How not? 
Can any thing then, which is in some state, be not in, that 
state, when it does not change from that state? Jt cannét. 
Every thing then of such a kind, which is and is not in such a 
state, indicates Some change. Hownot® Is change motion? or 
what shall we call it? Itis motion. But has not “the one” ap- 
peared to be both “being” and “not-being?” Yes. It appears 
then to be and not to be in sucha state. It seemsso. “The 
non-existing one” appears then to be moved, since it has a 
change from “being” into “not-being.” It appears so. But if it 
be no where among beings, as it is not, since it is a not-being, 
it cannot change its place from any where to any where. For 
it cannot. It will not then be moved by changing its place. 
For it will not. Neither will it revolve in “the same ;” for 


could, by no process could efva: J mean “it may be lawful to be.”” Pere 

haps Plato wrote iva redéwe dy 9 rd elvar: to which would lead ad g elvan 

in one MS. and ay ety eivac in another; for thus ro elvac would answer 

a To pn dy, (or, as it should be read, rd py elvat,) and dv ¥ to py 
OTA. 

1212 By attending here, as before, to the balance of the sentences, I 
have been able,I trust, to perceive, what nobody else seems to have done, 
the flow of ideas; which leads to peréyovra rd pév dy obciac piv, Tod elvac 
by Eveca Ov, pi odoiag bé rod tiva yn bv—To OE py Sy py odoiag piy, Tod py 
elvat pr dv, oboiag 6é, Toy sivar Oy ; where jéy is inserted after the first ob- 
ciag to preserve the antithesis, and Evexa for the syntax ; and yy is omitted 
before theconcluding éy. For the words are thus opposed to each other, 
76 pév dy, tord dt py Sy, and otorag piv rod elvar Sy to yen odolad péy Tod 
pin elvan pn by, and yn ovaiag dé row re] sivac py Sy to avaiag 8 rod elvat 
Sy. With regard to the insertion of évexa, although that adverb may be 
omitted before an infinitive, in the case of a negative sentence, it cannot 
be in the case of a positive one—a distinction first pointed out by Hermann, 
and supported by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 268. 
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$t will never teuch “the same,” since the same is “being.” But? 
it is impossible for “ not-being” to reside in any “being.” Im 
possible. [69.] “The one,” therefore, “which is not,” cannot 
revolve in that, in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will “the 
one” be altered from itself, either into “ being” or “not-be 
ing :” for our discourse would no longer be concerning the one, 
if it were altered from itself, but concerning something else, 
Right. But if it is neither altered, nor revolves in the same, 
uor changes its place, can it still be moved in any way? How 
can it? But it is necessary for that, which is unmoved, to 
be at rest; and for that, which is at rest, to stand still.!3 It is. 
necessary. As it seems, therefore, “the one” which is not, 
both stands still and is moved. It appearsso. And yet if 
it be moved, there isa great necessity for it to be altered; 
for, so far as any thing is moved, it is no longer in the same 
state that it was, but in a different one. Soitis. ‘‘ The one,” 
therefore, since it is moved, is also altered. Yes. And yet 
being moved not at all, it would be not at all altered. It 
would not. So far then as “the one” which is not, is moved, 
it is altered; but so far as it is not moved, it is not altered. 
Certainly not. “The one,” therefore, which is not, is both 
altered and not altered. It appears so. But is it nut neces- 
sary for any thing, when it is altered, to be in the act of being 
different from what it was before, and to die away from its 
former state; but for a nature, which is not altered, to be 
neither in the act of being, nor of dying away? It is neces- 
sary. “ The one,” therefore, which is not, by being altered, 
is in the act of being, and of dying away; but at the same 
time, from its not being altered, it is not in the act of being 
or of dying away. [70.] And thus “the one,” which is not, 
is in the act of being and of dying, and is neither in the act 
of being nor of dying away. For it is not (otherwise). 

But let us again return to the beginning, about to see 
whether these things will appear to us as they do now, or 
otherwise. Jt is necessary. Have we not already said, '4 “If 
‘the onr is not, what ought to happen concerning it?” Cer- 


3 Here, as in $ 25, I am unable to see the difference between jovxiaw 
ayy and éoravat. . Lee 
' ™ Here, asin § 32, Heindorf adopted égaper for paper, from ““dissern- 
amus”’ in Ficinuss; and so did Stephens tacitly, no doubt from the same 
eource. ° . wg ae 
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tainly. But when we say “it is not,” do we intend any thing 
else than the absenceof “being” from that which we say is not ? 
Nothing else. Whether therefore, when we say that a thing 
“is not,” 4 do we say that in a certain respect it ig not, and 
that in a certain respect it is?!® or does the term “is not” 
simply signify thgtiyhat is not, is no where at all, and that it 
does not in any#eRy participate in “being,” if it is not? It 
signifies this most distinctly. Neither then can that, whith is 
not, be, nor in any other way participate in “being.” It can- 
not. But are the terms “to be generated” and “to be de- 
stroyed,” any thing else than for one thing to participate in 
‘“‘being,” and for another to lose “being?” It is nothing 
else. The thing therefore to which no atom of “ being” is 
present, can neither receive nor lose it. How canit? “ The 
one” therefore, since it is not at all, can neither pc3sess, be 
freed from, nor participate in “ being,” in any manner what- 
ever. This seems reasonable. “The one” which is not, 
is then neither destroyed nor in the act of being, if it par- 
ticipates not at all in being. It appears not. Neither 
therefore is it at all altered; for if it thus suffered it would 
be in,the act of being destroyed. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary for it to be not moved? It is 
necessary. But that, which in no respect is, we will say 
cannot stand still; for that which stands still ought to be in 
some (spot) ever the same? In the same;'® for how not? 
[71.] Thus then let us say, that “not-being” at no time either 
stands or is moved. For it does not. Moreover not any of 
things existing is present to it; for participating in any of 
things existing !’ it would participate in “being.” It is evident 

1515 Such is evidently what the train of ideas demands. But in that 
case the Greek should be, ov« elvar rt we gapiv adro, elvar dé we, not 
wag ove tlvat—rie St elvac. For ae, the interrogative, could not thus 
follow wérepov, despite what Heindorf says about the double interrogative, 
wwe ti, in Hipp. Maj. § 40. 

16 Heindorf has acutely restored the passage, where Stephens was at a 
loss ; and so too was Ficinus, who consequently omitted the repeated rq 
abr: which does not however require the preposition inserted by Hein- 
dorf; for Stalbaum shows by numerous examples, that a preposition in 
the answer is to be supplied from the one in the question. 

7 Instead of rovrov peréxoy Svrog, Ficinus found in his MS. dyvrog rov 
peréxoy, as shown by his version, “ alicujus existentis—particeps.”. From 
whence Schleiermacher suggested rov for robrov. But as two MSS. offer 


Gvrwe for dyrog we may read rov ray dyrwy peréyor, in allusion to the' 
Tt Toy éyrwy, immediately preceding: where rov is due toone MS. Stale 
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It has therefore neither magnitude, nor smallness, nor equality. 
It has not. It has moreover neither similitude nor diversity, 
either with respect’ to itself‘ or to others. It appears not. 
What thea, is it possible for it to have the other things, if 
nothing tiftist be present to it? It is not possible. To it 
then there are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same 
nor different. There are not. But what, will there be, re- 
specting a thing that is not, the term “at it,” or “to it,”!8 
or “of this,” or “to this,” or “of another,” or “to another,” 
or “formerly,” or “ hereafter,” or “now,” or “ knowledge,” or 
“opinion,” or “ perception,” or “ discourse,” or “a name,” or 
any thing else belonging to things existing? There will not. 
'9 A not-one then is in this state. What state? Not being 
seems to be in no state. In no state.!9 

But let us still (again) say, if “one” is not, what must 
‘“‘the others” suffer. Let us say. «In a certain way “others” 
must exist themselves; for, if “others” do not exist, there 
would be nothing”! said about “the others.” True. But if there 
is the discourse about “the others,” “the others” will be differ- 
ent: or do you not apply to the same thing the word “other” 
and the word “different?” I do. Butwe surely say that 7* the 
“ different” is different from “different,” and “the other” is 
other than “other ?”2? Yes. To “theothers,” therefore, if there 
are about to be “others,” there is something from which they 
will be “others.” It is necessary. But what would this be? 
For they will not be different from “the one,” since it is not. 


baum, however, prefers rovrouv peréxov rou évroc. He should have sug- 
gested roobrou peréyov tov dvrog. For the definite rovrov rov ovrog 
could hardly be referred, as he fancies, to the indefinite te réy dyrwr. 

@ After ixétyw is inserted 9 7d ri. But from the surrounding genitives 
and datives it is evident that no nominative could be introduced here; 
and hence I have translated as if the Greek were not 9 rd rovro 4 Té 
robrov, but 7 7d rodrou % rb rodry, to which rovr for Tovrov in one 
MS. evidently leads. And even if'a nominative were admissible, the in- 
definite rt would not be, and still less the interrogative ri. 

1818 Since some of the, best MSS. assign ofdapi to Aristgtle, I have’ 
translated as if the Greek were, Otrwe 51) ty ov obe Exec; Tag; Ouro ds’ 
out ye obdaph Exev. Oddapy. For thus the answers would be given, 
as they hlways are, in the fewest possible words. ie 
.,™ Ficinus, “ Est ne iterum disputandum,” which leads to 2’ ad for dy. - | 
* 2 Instedd of Aéyorro sense and syntax require Aéyorré re. ccs 

#3_*2 Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals... . 
could have understood the passage, had it been to this effect: “The dif. 
ferent is different from something, ne the other is other than something. 

VOL. II!. #8 
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They will not. They are different thereforg from each other ; 
for this alone remains to them. or to be? different from no- 
thing. Right. [72.] According to multitudes therefore, each 
is different from each other; for they cannot be different ac- , 
cording to one, since “one” is not. But each mass of them; 
as it appears, is infinite in multitude; even although one; 
should lay hold of that which appcars to be the least, “like a 
dream in sleep, many appear on a sudden, instead of one 
seeming to be; and” instead of the smallest, a quantity very 
great as compared with the fractions formed out of it. Most 
right. Masses of such kind existing,” others will be mutually 
different from one another, if “others” are, while “one” is 
not. Completely so. Will there not then be many masses, 
each appearing as one, but not being so, since “one” is not ? 
There will. There will likewise appear to be @ numVer 
of them, if each is one, while there are many. I ntirely so. 
But the even and odd among them will appear*® not truly, if 
“one” shall not exist. They will not. But likewise the small- 
est, as we have said,?’ will seem to be in them. But this (the 
smallest) will appear to be many and” creat, as compared 
with each of the many and small. How not? And each 
mass Will be imagined to be equal to many and small quanti- 
ties ; for it will not appear to change from a greater to a Jess 
quantity, before it seems to arrive at something between 
them; and this would be a fancied notion of equality. It is 
likely. Will it not also (appear) to have a bound with respect 
to another mass, having itself, with respect to itself, neither a 
beginning, nor a middle, noranend? In what way? Because 


73 Stalbaum says that etvac is governed by dvayratoy understood. He 
should have suggested ro efvac; for thus ré efvat would be opposed to 
rovro, and both depend upon Aéizerat. 

“4 Although Heindorf justly objected to dvap éy txrve, he unjustly 
wished to omit dvap, misled by his copy of the version of Ficinus; which, 
he says, has simply “ velut in somno.”’ But the ed. pr. has “in somne 
somnium.” He should have suggested xai, Worep dvetpwrroyTi Ty * 
and jike to a person dreaming.” The verb évepwrrey is tound 
times at least in Plato. : 

7 Heindorf correctly saw that dyrwy has dropi out after dyxws _..° 

% Ficinus, “ videbitur;”’ from whence Thomson suggested gaveirat 
for daiverat. ’ 

* Heindorf prefers paper to paputy, for Ficinus has “ ut dictum est,” 
and there is an allusion to what had been stated a little above. 

™ Instead of wc, Plato wrote eal, as shown by the sentence following. 
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when a person takes hold by his intellect of some one of these,, 
{as being one*of these, ]?9 there will always, prior to the 
beginning, appear another beginning, and after the end an- 
other end will be left behind; but in the middle (there will 
be) other things more in the middle than the middle; but 
smaller, on account of their not being able to take hold of 
each one of them, since “the one” is not. This is most true. 
[73.] But every thing which a person can lay hold of by his 
intellect, must, I think, be broken into small pieces; for amass 
would be (ever)*° laid hold of (mentally) without a one. 
Entirely so. But is it not necessary for such a mass to 
appear to him, who beholds it at a distance and with a dull 
eye, to be one; but to him who surveys it near and with an 
acute mind, will not each appear to be infinite in multitude, if 
!4 is deprived of “the one,” not existing. It is most neces- 
sary. hus then each of “the others” ought to appear in- 
finite and bounded, and one and many, if one does not exist, 
and “the others” (besides)*! “the one” do exist. They ought. 
Will they then appear also to be similars and dissimilars? 
In what way? Just as objects in a shaded picture appear 
all to be one to # person standing at a disiance, (they will 
seem) to suffer the same accident, and to be similar. En- 
tirely so. But to him, who approaches nearer, (they will 
appear) to be many and different, and different from and dis- 
similar to themselves, through the fancied notion of diversity. 
It is so. It is therefore necessary for the masses to appear 
to be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
Entirely so. And to be the same with, and different from, 
each other, and to touch and be apart *? from themselves, and 
be moved through all possible movements, and standing still 
every where, and be in the act of being and of destruction, 


2979 T cannot understand all within the brackets; gor could Ticinus, 
who has omitted them. Heindorf says those words refer to apxiv, mepag 
pécov. Butif so, to what do avrwy re refer? 

3% Ficinus, ‘ Semper—excipitur.”” He found therefore in his MS., 
what three others offer, dei Xap Bavorro. 

31 The Greek is rdAAa@ 62 évdg, where I cannot discover on what évoc 
depends. Ficinus has ‘sed alia preter unum sunt,” as if he had.found 
in his MS. ra) Ad 6é dAXa row évdg. a 

#2 Some one, as appears from Staibaum’s note, wished to read xwpi¢ 
iavroy éyrag, which is absolutely requisite on account uf the other par- 
liciples. So too in § 74, one would prefer obS¢ drrépeva ob8é yupig 
dvra, where dyra‘is at present wee 

’ HB a 
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and *neither of these, and all of this kind,®= which it were 
easy for us to go through, if, though one doeg not exist, many 
do exist? Most true.’ 2 
_ {74.] Once more then, returning again to the beginning, 
let us say, “If one is not,” but the things different from 
“the one,” what ought to happen. Letussay. ‘The others” 
then are'‘not one. How should they be? Nor yet are they 
many; for in many there would be one likewise. For if 
none of these is one, all are nothing; so that there would be 
not even many. True. One therefore not being in the others, 
the others are neither many nor one. They are not. ,Nor 
‘do they appear to be either one or many. Why not? Be- 
cause “the others” have not in any way any communication at 
all with any of the things which are not, nor is any one of 
the non-existing present to “the others ;” for there is no part ¥ 
to non-beings. True. Neither therefore is there any opinion 
about that, which is not in “the others,” nor any fancied notion ; 
nor does that “ which is not,” become in any way the subject of 
opinion applicable to “the others.”* It does not. If there- 
fore one does not exist, not any of “the others” is conceived in 
opinion to be one or many; for it is impossible to form an 
opinion of many without one. Itisimpossible. If one there- 
fore does not exist, neither do “the others” exist ; nor is one 
or many conceived by opinion. IJtseems not. Neither there- 
fore do similars or dissimilars exist. They donot. Nor the 
same nor different, nor things touching nor apart, “nor such 
others, as we have already discussed, as appearing themselves ;% 
$3_33 As there is nothing on which pydtrepa cai ravra mov Ta roe- 
avra can depend, Heindorf says he should have expected to find here 
arevrovOorac. . 

*% Heindorf justly objects to wépoc, which, meaning only “a part,” has 
no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote ov0’ ty yap dpepi¢ tore, * for there 
is not a single atom.” Stalbaum would read, with three modern MSS., 
0862 pépoc, “for not even a part.’ But this does not get rid of the 
difficulty started by Heindorf. 

% Instead af dofaZerar—v7d ray d\Awy, which could be said only of per- 
sons, Schleiermacher proposed éi, adopted by Heindorf and Stalbaum. 

$¢__36 In the words within the numerals I cannot discover an atom of 
meaning ; nor, it appears, could Ficinus; whose versiori is, “neque re- 
liqua quotcunque in superioribus, tanquam quze ad alia spectare videren- 
tur, enarravimus, jam ad ipsa alia spectaret yel specture videntur, unum 
si minime est.” From which I willingly leave to others to elicit what he 
found in his MS., unless he supplied from his own head what he cun- 
.ceived the sense to require. 
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of these there ndither is any one, nor do * the others ” appear, 
if the one does not exist. Troe. If then. we summarily 
say, that “if one is not, nothing is,” shall we not rightly 
say? Entirely so. Let both this then be asserted by us, 
and this also, as is reasonable, that whether one is or.is not, 
both itself, and the others, are, with respect to themselves and 
to each other, all things entirely, and are not, and appear to 
be, and do not appear. It is most true. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BANQUEL 


Ir the beauty of a dialogue of Plato is to-be estimated by the 
number of separate Editions to which it has given rise, and by the 
quantity of Annotations written upon it, the Banquet would be 
fairly deemed to be sccond only to the Phado, if not superior to it. 
For during the last seventy-four ycars it has been edited by Fischer, 
Wolf, Ast, Sommer, Dindorf, Reynders, Rickert, Hommel, twice by 
Stalbaum and the triumvirate of the Scholars at Zurich; and it 
has been commented upou by Wyttcnbach, Schiitz, Bast, Heusde, 
Thiersch, Orelli, Creuzer, and Voegelin: and tothese must be added 
the pamphlcts of Hartmann and C. F. [Jcrmann, (of which I know 
nothing but the titles,) together with the Academical Dissertations of 
different Professors and embryo Critics in Germany, and the articles 
written in various perindicals of that country, devoted wholly or in 
part to classical literature. 

Nor is this all; for during the same period the dialogue has been 
translated twice into English, thrice into German, and once into 
French. But cven here it has been the misfortune of the philoso- 
pher to have his ideas travestied, rather than transferred to modern 
tongues. Such at least is the case in the miscalled versions of Syden- 
ham and Shelley, the latter of whom has never looked beyond the 
Latin of Ficinus, reprinted by Bekker from the original edition ; 
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while the former, disdaining to follow as closely 2 generally faithful 
guide, has given a paraphrase rather than a translation; and this to 
such an extent, that more than a third of what he has put down is 
the mere’coinage of his own brain, and not a vestige of it is to be 
found in the original Greek. 

Nor is it amongst the moderns alone that this dialogue has mct 
with a marked attention. For it seems to have been no less a fa- 
vourite with the Moral Philosophers of the Pagan world, and the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, and of those too, who, like the Neo- 
Platonists, occupied the neutral ground between the rising and 
decaying forms of faith. Of this the edition of Reynders affords 
abundant proof; who has either collected himself, or found in the 
notes of Wyttenbach, perhaps al] the references to this dialogue to 
be met with in the serics of authors alluded to; and after thetr 
united Jabours in this ficld, a very scanty gleaning has been left, I 
suspect, for such as may be disposed to go over the same ground. 
Far different, however, is the case as regards the verbal difficultics 
of the text. For there, after all the labours of the learned, J have 
found not a little to exercise my own ingenuity; and where I have 
failed, others will, I hope, be led to try their hands ; for it is only by 
such continued cfforts that we can expect to recover what has been 
lost, ct’ to correct what has become corrupted, in one of the most 
fanciful, and, despite a portion of its matter, happily abhorrent from 
our finer feelings, one of the most beautiful dialogues of Plato. 

With regard to the object which Plato had in view in writing the 
Banquet, they who are desirous of secing the conflicting and equally 
untenable notions of some of the scholars of Germany, must turn to 
Stalbaum’s Prolegomena, p. 35—-39, where they will find a sensible 
rejection of the theory of Schleiermacher; who with a perversity of 
judgment for which it is difficult to account, considered the Banquet 
as being closelyconnected with the Sophist and Statesman, with 
which it has not an atom in common, instcad of being rather a com- 
panion to the Pheedrus, but written if not in a more chaste, at least 
® more chastened, style, than that misunderstood rhapsody. 


THE BANQUET. 


OR, ON LOVE. 


PERSONS OF THM DIALOGUTL. 


£PCLLODORUS, FRIEND OF APOLLODORUS, GLAUCO, 
ARISTODEMUS, SOCRATES, AGATHO, PAUSANIAS, 
ARISTOPHANES, ERYXIMACHUS, PILEDRUS, 
DIOTIMA, ALCIBIADES. 


APOLLODORUS. 


'} } ' Ruespecrine the matters, about which you are inquir- 
uc.) think myself to be not unprepared. For I happened 
yeaterday to be coming up to the city from my house at Pha- 
lerus ;? when one of my acquaintances, who was behind, see- 
ing me at distance, called out to me; and playing upon my 
name, said, at the same time, Hollo!?: Apollodorus, you Pha- 
lerean,* will you not stop? Upon which I stopped, and waiged 


1! As nothing is stated at the commencement of the dialogue respcct- 
ing the persons addressed, one would be inclined to believe that something 
has been lost. 

2 Phalérus was a sea-port about twenty stadia or two mfles from Athens. 

3 On this use of o§ro¢, sve Kuhner, Gr. Gr. § 476, a. 

4 The play in the word Sadypede, Ast would explain by an allusion to 
the ward Parapic, or Parnpic, which was the name of an aquatic bird 
with a bald pate, in Greek gaAaxpdc, and was here said in reference to 
the baldness of Apollodorus. Other interpretations are to be found in 
Stalbaum’s note. Plato wrote, I suspect, @ PaAdnpic. For the Schol. on 
Aristoph. 'Opy. 56, says, 6 08 gadnpic dpvioy tori Aysvaioy evaperic™ 
ioynparice O& mapa roy ¢adXov : where we must evidently read—dmperig 
ioynpariorar—F or nothing connected with the ¢dAAo¢ could be ebrrperte. 
A similar pun was made upon Alcibiades, as shown by Hesychius, ’Ewri 
@adnviov' roy AdeyBiddny onyoiv d Apiorapyxog (read Apioropdyne) ii 
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for him. He then said, Apollodorus, I was ‘just now looking 
after you, being desirous of hearing fully about the meeting 
between Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the rest 
who were present at the supper, which took place then, when 
there were® some speeches on the subject of love. For another 
person narrated a part,° having heard it from Phoenix, the 
son of Philip; and he said that you knew (all): but that he 
had it not in his power to state any thing clearly. Do you 
then tell me; for you have the best right to narrate the con- 
versation of your friend. ut first, said he, tell me, were you 
present yourself at the meeting or not ?—It appears, said I, 
that your informant has by no means given you a clear ac- 
count, if you suppose that the meeting, about which you are 
asking, took place recently, so that I could be present at jt. 
—I (thought so), said he.—How, Glauco, (could it be,’ said 1 ? 
—Know you not, that Agatho has not sojourned here for many 
years ?? whereas, since | first passed my time with Socrates, and 
made it my care each day to know what he said and did, it is 
not yet three years. Before that time, running about wherever 
chance led me, and fancying I was doing something, I was 
more wretched than any being whatever, and not less so than 
you are now in thinking that you must do every thing rather 


Parnviov yeyevijcGat ckwxTwyv mapa DaXdnra’ in’ avatcyvyTig yap Oo 
@adne. The bird was a species of water-wagtail, in Greek ceccorvyic, 
applied, in a similar manner, to a lascivious person. Opportunely then 
has Hesychius, @adnpic: dpyec Ayvaioc, kard Td MAANG (read bdAnTOC) 
deoudrivoy Kai dyvdpeiov. Of the names of birds, thus given to persons 
at Sthens, Aristophanes has given a list in 'Opv. 1288—1298. 

I have translated as if the Greek were dtarubéeOar ryvy—fvvovciay 
—rav rore——dre wepi TH towrinwy Adyo. Tiveg Foay—and not rey 
rore—mepi Twv iowrikwy AOywy, Tiveg Hoav, For the Zuvovaia was not 
wépi rev towrikwy Adywy. The Adyot took place merely accidentally at 
the banquet. Moreover, r6re evidently requires its correlative re, which 
I have inserted before wepi. Lastly, as there were no Adyor called espe- 
cially Epwrexoi, by ry gowrikwy are meant “‘ things relating to love.” 

* Since some MSS. read denyeiro ri, others denyeirat, Plato doubtless 
wrote Ounyeiré rt, and instead of cai, which has no meaning here, ay, to 
balance rt. 

7 According to Ritschel, De Agathonis Vita, p. 19, quoted by Stalbaum, 
Agatho retired to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, not later than 
O1. 93.1; but not, I suspect, as the Scholiast, on Aristoph. Barp. 85, says, 
with the view of enjoying the luxurious living to be found there, but of 
meeting with his friend Euripides, who had been invited thither by Ar- 
chelaus ; whose countrymen thought more highly, than did the Athenians, 
of the talents of the dramatist. ; 
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than philosophize'-—Do not scoff, said he, but tell me when the 
meeting took place.— When we were still children, said I, it was 
that Agatho won the prize® with the first tragedy, and the day 
after that in which he and his performers in the Chorus had 
made the sacrifice for his victory.—It is then, said he, a long 
time since, it seefns ; but who was therelater? Wasit Socrates 
himself ?—Not Socrates, by Zeus, replied I; but he who told 
it to Phenix. It was one Aristodemus,? a Cydathenman, a 
man of small size, and who always went without sandals.!° He 
was present at the meeting, being, it seems to me, an admirer 
the greatest amongst those then living, of Socrates. Never- 
theless, ‘I inquired of Socrates himself about some of the 
things I had heard from him (Aristodemus); and he (So- 
crsites) confessed to all he had reported.— Why then, said he, 
(Glauco,) do not you tell me? The road to the city is very 
convenient for persons, as they walk along, to speak and hear.!! 
Proceeding in this way we entered into conversation together, 
so that I um now, as I said at the commencement, not quite un- 
prepared. If then I must relate these matters (over again) to 
you, I must doso.!? Besides, for in other respects, when I am 
either making myself, or hearing from others, any discourse on 
philosophy, I feel, independent of considering myself bene- 
fited, a delight beyond all bounds. But when (I hear) some 
other conversation, and especially yours, who are wealthy, 
and engaged in money-mking, I feel a weariness myself, 
and pity for you my friends, who fancy you are doing some- 
thing, while you are in fact doing nothing. But perhaps, on 
the other hand, you consider me possessed with an evil genius; 
and I think that you think correctly. I do not however think 
so of you; but I know it full well. 


* It was at the festival of the Lenéa, celebrated in Ol. 90. 4, says 
Atheneus, v. p. 217, that Agatho obtained the first prize. 

® Xenophon, in Mem. Socr. i. 4. 2, informs us, that Aristodemus wai 
surnamed “the Little,” and that he was an atheist, until he was taught 
better by Socraics. 

10 This was done in imitation of his master, Socrates. 

1! There is an ailusion to the fact of persons walking along a road and 
entering into conversation in Pseudo-Babr. Fab., which I have restored, 
what no one else has been able to do, in The Surplice, No. 37, 1846, ° 

2% Ficinus has, “Quod si iterum vobis recenscri hee vultis, iterum - 
recensebo,” as if he had found in his MS. e ody dei cai dpiv denyhoadda. 
adlic ravra, olrw xpy Trout. 
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[2.] Friend. You are always the same ‘man, Apollodorus, 
ever railing at yourself and others, and you seem to me ag 
if you really thought all men, commencing from yourself, to 
be, with the exception of Socrates, miserable. Now, from 
whence you acquired the surname of a madman,'* I know 
not;!4 for in your discourses, you are ever*in such a mood, 
and are savage against yourself! and all others, Socrates ex- 
cepted. 

Apol. And is it,© my dearest friend, evident then that 
by so thinking of myself, and you, I am mad and talk at 
random ?!7 

Friend. It is not worth while, Apollodorus, to dispute 
about this now. But as to what we have requested, do not 
do otherwise, but tell us what the speeches were. ° 

Apol, The speeches then were of some such kind as this. 
But I will rather endeavour to relate, as he (Aristodemus) re- 
lated to me (all)!* from the beginning. ; 

For he told me that Socrates, having washed himself and put 
on his slippers, which he was wont to do very seldom, met 
him ; and that he asked him, whither he was going, after he had 
made himself so smart; when Socrates told him, he was going 
tu Agatho’s to supper; for yesterday (said he) at the sacri- 


13 Apollodorus was not really mad, but only as violent as a madman im 
all he did and said. For such is the meaning of parixdg, as shown by 
Stalbaum. ° . 

4 The sense requires, what Bast was the first to remark, “I know 
very well,” in Greek, ed karowd’ tywye. 

43 Hommel quotes opportunely from Plautus, ‘‘Non sanus satis, Me- 
nechme, qui nunc ipsus maledicas tibi.”’ 

16 Stalbaum says that Apollodorus ironically confesses himself to be 
.mad. But in what word, or words, the irony is to be found, he does not 
deign to tell us.. The sentence is interrogative, as remarked by Hommel, 
whom Stalbaum should have followed. 

7 On the use of rapazaieyv, see my note in Assch. Prom. 1092, where, . 
in illustration of my restoration of a fragment of, Aischylus—EzZ 0’ od» 
cogtornc; My dAAd sraparaiw yéAvy—I should have referred to Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 2; ‘Nell, he is full of harmony. No truly, lady, no; 
Rude, in good soothe ; in good soothe, very rude.’ . 

8 Here again one would prefer ray toxai. On the confusion in cai and 
wat, see Porson, Orest, 614. 

*l8 Despite this assertion, we are tald by'lian, in Var.. Hist. iv. 18, 
that Socrates was accused of being nice about his personal appearance. 
And so perhaps he was, as compared with some of the philosophers, wha, 
in the language of Aristophanes, ‘‘ were ‘for six years unwashed,” 
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fice for the victory, I avoided him, for fear of the crowd; but 
agreed to be with "him to-day: I have therefore made myself 
sinart to go to a handsome man in a‘handsome manner.» But 
how, said he, Aristodemus, ‘have you the disposition to be 
willing to go with me,! uninvited, to a supper ?— And I re- 
plied, said (Aristodemus), that I will do as you may command. 
—Follow me then, said (Socrates), that we may by a change 
pervert the proverb,”* that 
To the feasts of the good will go 
The good of their own accord 

Homer, however, nearly seems to have not merely perverted 
she proverb, but to have done violence to it. For after de- 
‘scribing “Agamemnon as pre-eminently good in the affairs of 
war, and Menelaus as “a soft-hearted spearman,” (in IX. P. 588,) 
yet, when Agamemnon had made a sacrifice and was feasting, 
he has introduced (in IA. B. 408) Menelaus as coming to the 
feast uninvited, an inferior man to the banquet of his betters. 
On hearing this, said (Aristodemus), Perhaps I too shall run 
a risk, not Socrates, as you say, but as in Homer, if I, a person 
of no parts, go to the banquet of a clever man uninvited. 
Will you then make an apology for bringing me? for, as to 
myself, I will not confess that 1 came uninvited, but invited 
by you. 


**23 We two together going will consult, 
The one for the other,” * what we have to say, 


70 Stalbaum conceives, with Hermann and Rost, that tv’ tw could follow 

icadAwricdpny, contrary to the canon of Dawes. Had he looked to the 
ov 

readings of the MSS. he would have seen that two offer caA@, which leads 

to KaAwg tote mapa Kaddv xadovpevog, a verse probably of Euripides. 

At all events Socrates, who was as ugly as Silenus, would scarcely speak 

of himself asa handsome man, although he might speak of his doing a 

thing in a handsome manner. | 

21 Tn lieu of dy iévar—which could not follow 0\ev,~common sense 
manifestly points to du’ tévei—a fact that has escaped the notice of every 
editor, despite the substquent Lévy re dw’ tpyopivw. 

% The proverb was originally, as stated by the Scholiast, Adrépara: &” 
| dyaboi Jeday dni datrac tact, i.e. To the feasts of the coward will go 
the brave of their own accord,”’ and was applied to Hercules when hé ap- 
peared before Cayx, as the latter was enjoying a feast. It is alluded to 
in a fragment,of Bacchylides, and*of Cratinus and Eupolig, quoted re- 
spectively by Athenwus and the Scholiast here. i 

a3 In the words withifi the numerals, Séy re dv’ Zoxoptve mpd 6 
roy SowAcvadyebe, there is an allusion to Homer, IA. K. 224, Sbv re dg’ 
ipyopinw nal re mpd & rot ivénoey.: From whence, strange to say, Fischer 
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replied (Socrates). But come, let us be going. [3.] After 
conversing a little in this way, he said, on’they went. But 
on the way, Socrates, attending to something in his own mind, 
was left behind in the walk; and that he, (Socrates,) bade 
him, (Aristodemus, ) who was waiting, togo on; but that when 
he arrived at Agatho’s dwelling he found the door open, and 
there, he said, happened a ludicrous incident. For a servant 
from within, straightway meeting him, led him tu where the rest 
were reclining (at the table); and that Agatho, on secing him, 
said immediately, Aristodemus, you are come very opportunely 
to sup with us; but if you are come for any other purpose, de- 
fer it to another time; for (know that) I was looking about for 
you yesterday, that I might invite you, but I could not sce 
you. But how are you not bringing Socrates to us ?—And J, 
turning round, said he, saw no where Socrates following mie. 
I stated however that I had come with Socrates, having been 
invited hither by him to supper.—You did well, said Agatho ; 
but where is he himself ?—He was coming behind me just now, 
said I; and I too wonder where he can be.—Boy, said Agatho 
to one of his servants, will you not make inquiry for Socrates, 
and bring him in? butdoyou, Aristodemus, said he, recline near 
Eryximachus. ?4And he said that a servant washed him,?* 
that he might take his place upon the couch ; but that some other 
of the servants came and brought word, that this”? Socrates 
had withdrawn himself, and was standing in ‘the porch of a 


was the first to correct o tov for 6000, found if all the MSS., and in the 
version of Ficinus, “in ipso itinere,” and still more strangely Wytten- 
bach, in Biblioth. Crit. i. p. 117, rejected the only successful restoration 
made by Fischer in the whole of Plato. 

4% The old edd. have, Kai iué itn drovifay roy maida, iva Tov 
karaxéotro: out of which Ficinus was unable to make the least sense ; 
and hence he has,given, what the train of ideas seemed to require, “‘ Heus 
tu, dato huic manibus aquam, ut jam sedeat.”” Stephens however was the 
first to suggest that @ lay hid here; from whence Bast, in Specimen Critic. 
p. 10, was led to 2 pév, adopted by Bekk., Ast., Stalb. But in the first place, 
although ov and of are frequently fuund in pure Attic Greek, 2 never is, 
except in two doubtful passages, one in § 4, and the other in Rep. i. p. 327, 
A. Sevondly, the article could not be thus introduced befvre graipa. And, 
lastly, it is in vain to say with Stalbaum that ov, omitted in the majority 
of MSS., owes its origin to {va dzrov, found in five MSS., as if barov would 
be employed to explain tva. There is.some deep-seated disorder here, 
which 1 could perhaps by a bold conjecture cure. 

_ % Instead of obroc, Plato evidently wrote adrd¢: and so Ficinus found 
in his MS.. as shown by his version, ‘ Socratem ipsum.” 
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neighbouring house; and when I called to: him,™ (said the 
boy,) he refused to come in.—Absurd! said (Agatho), will 
you not call him? and do not leave him there.—But (Aristo- 
demus) told me, that he said, By no means ; but iet him alone ; 
for he had such a habit of withdrawing himself. He some- 
times stands still, said he, wherever he may happen tobe. He 
will be here presently, as I guess. Do not then disturb him, 
but Jet him alone. Nay then, if you think it best, said 
(Agatho), so we must do. But, slaves, said he, prepare the 
feast for us the rest. By all means?’ put before us what you 
like; since there is nobody to superintend—an act which I 
‘never do myself. Conceiving then.myself and the rest here 
to be invited by you to supper, entertain us so that we may 
commend you.—[4.] After this, he said, they went to supper ; 
bat Socyates had not come in. Agatho, therefore, gave, fre- 
quent orders to send for Socrates; 4 but he (Aristodemus) 
would not permit it. That he (Socrates) therefore came, hav- 
ing waited as usual, a not long tiwe,* but at furthest, when 
they were in the middle of supper. Agatho then, who hap- 


26 Stalbaum, strange to say, still sticks to eapov, found it seems in not 
a single MS., and which is intelligible only by inserting, as Sydenham 
has done, the words “said the boy.” The MSS. vary between cai od 
and xai cov. Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, cai tov Kadovvros, i. e- 
‘*¢ and on some one calling.” 

27 Thiersch, justly offended with wdyrwe, wished to read eoriare 
gwavrac, with two MSS.; and so Kyndcrs and Ruckert. Stalbaum at- 
tempts to defend wdayv7w¢ by passages not in point. Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, éorvire wevdyrag’ wapariber’ ovy—, For thus, by the mention of 
hunger, the slaves would know that they were to place an abundance on 
the table. 

3828 Here Stalbaum was the first. to introduce @ dé ove éay, found in 
three MSS., in lieu of adrdy 6 ode tay in some, or rév d& ob tay in 
others, or 6 6% od tay, adopted by Bekker, from four MSS. Ficinus 
has evidently abridced the whole passage, either because there was some- 
thing wanting in his MS., or because he could not mak out the syntax. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, airoy 0& ode dveivat, i. c. “but that Socrates did 
not give in,” and fxey o° adbriv ob, roAdty xpdvor, we eiwOer, dearpi- 
Wayra, i. e. “ aud that he now came not, having wasted, as he was wont, 
some considerable time.” This would be at least intelligible, which the 
Greek at present is not. Bekker, however, would in lieu of @ read ¢, 
which is said to he an obsolete form of the nominative of the reciprocal 
pronoun od: nor has he felt the least ropugnance to defile the pure Greek 
of Plato in a way to satisfy Donaldson indecd in The New Cratylus, p. 
171, but nobody eise, that I have heard of. For the smallest particle of 
common sense would enable any one to see that a reciprocal pronocn 
could not have a nominative. 
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pened to be lying on the couch at the lower (end of the table) 
alone, said, Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourself down by 
me; in order that, by touching you,?? I may enjoy that wise 
thought, which has occurred to you inthe porch. ‘For it is 
plain that you have found out and possess it; for you would not 
have previously stood aloof.5°—Socrates then, sitting down, 
observed, It would be well, Agatho, if wisdom were a thing 
of such a kind, as to flow from the party filled with it, to the 
one who is less so, when they touch each other; like water 
in vessels running by means of a thread of wool! from the 
fuller vessel into the emptier. For if wisdom were in this 
state, I should value*®? highly a reclining near you. For I 
think I should be filled by you with wisdom abundant and 
beautiful. For mine would be mean and questionable, being 
as it were a dream. But yours is brilliant, and haga great 


—9 As the words amrdpevoc cov arc omitted in what are called the 
four best MSS., they are considered an interpolation by Hommel. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how Agatho could better enjoy the wisdom 
of Socrates by touching him than by not touching. 

3% The Greek is od yap dy rpoaréorne, which Ficinus renders “ Alio- 
quin non tam diu restitisses.”” But he thus lost sight of the doubled pre- 
positions, 7p0 andazo. Sydenham has, ‘“ For otherwise you would never 
have desisted from your pursuit.’’ Shelley, ‘‘ You would not have de- 
parted till you had discovered and secured it.”” And so Stalbaum; who says 
that we must supply ei jx) eipec avd, after mpoamwéiorne. ‘The sense evi- 
dently required is, ‘‘ You would not have stood apart in a state of doubt ;” 
in Greek, od yap ay dropjoac ariorne. 

31 De Geel, in Bibliothec. Crit. Nov. t. ii. p. 274, was the first to ex- 
plain the allusion in the words, dca rod ipiov, by*showing that if a thread 
of wool be so placed, that one end of it is in a glass full of water, and the 
other in an empty one, the water will by a kind of gece! attraction 
rise from the fuller vessel and fall into the emptier one, until the quantity 
in each is equal. The same idea seems to have presented itself to Shelley, 
who thus translates the passage, ‘“‘ Like the water in two chalices, which 
will flow through a flock of wool from the fuller into the emptier, until 

‘both are equal.’"%. But De Geel failed to remark, that as dud rov épiow 
could not be found in correct Greek, Plato probably wrote dua dArvéox 
épiov, or even without did, if to this passage is to be referred the gl. in 
Hesych. Acvéw ipiw. With regard to the preceding sentence, it is alluded 
to by Plutarch, in Sympos. ii. p. 818, E., domep te wAnpoug xbArcog cic 
xevyy droppon Tee yiyverat. fig ee 

%2 As the three so-called best MSS. read reipev, Stalbanm sug 
gested ripi piv, observing that the apodosis of the sentence might be 
understood. But after the preceding ei obrwe yes, there could be no 
apodosis, and even if there could, that’in correct Greek ripaoGat, not 

. Pysady, means “ to seta value.” Correctly then does he add that “ thore 
is need of the alteration,” = : 
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(hope for an)? increase, since already it has shone out from. 
you so vehemently,’ and became conspicuous the day before 
yesterday, in the presence of more than thirty thousand? 
Greeks, its witnesses. You are saucy, Socrates, said Agatho. 
But I and you will shortly afterwards try the question touch- 
ing our wisdom, and Bacchus shall decide the cause, but for 
the present turn yourself to the supper. Upon this he told me 
that Socrates reclined himself, and took his supper, and so did 
the rest, and that they made libations, “and sung the praises 
of the god, and (after performing) the other rites,*4 they 
turned themselves to drinking; when Pausanias,®® he said, 
‘opened the conversation thus :—._ 

Well then, gentlemen, said he, after what fashion shall we 
drink the easiest (and best) ?86 For my part, I confess to you 
that I really feel myself not very well from yesterday's de- 


3? Although zoAAny éidomy Exovca would mean “ having made a 
great progress,’ yet sueh an idea would be inapplicable in the case of 
Agaiho, whose early success gave the promise of future progress. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, woAAnjy tdrid’ ic twidoowy Exovod, for Arid’ bg 
might easily have dropt out before éridooty. Hence, too, we can under- 
stand the origin of érriraocv, found in the margin of a Vienna MS. 

43 This number is mentioned not without reason. For Aristophanes 
says in “ExecX. 1134, there were more than 30,000 citizens; and so does 
Herodotus in v. 99; and Atschines in Mepi Tlapazp. p. 316, that there 
were just as many disreputable persons, as Demosthenes at Athens. 
The number would have been increased, had not Agatho’s victory been 
gained at the Lensa, the dramatic festival, at which Athenians alone 
Were present, as we learn from Aristoph, "Ay. 478, Avroi yap éopéy, 
imi re Anvaiy or’ dywy, Kovrwkivo: mapeowy. 

384 ‘I'he Greek is cai doavrag rov Sedy cai rd GAXKa Ta vomGopeva, 
But as there is nothing to tell what god is here alluded to, and nothing 
to govern rd dAAa@ ra vouelopeva, opportunely has Athenus, in v. p. 179, 
D., dip cai Tikarwy gvdAdoce card ro Lvprdéoor pera yap To 
dervicat orovddg TE dno rotnoat Kai roy Sedby Tawvicarrag Tog vo- 
pilopévorg yipaor. From whence it is easy to see that Plato wrote—xai 
rov Pedy maavicavrac cai Adoayrac ra GdAa Tad voulcopeva— i. e. 
‘‘ hymning with a pean the god (Apollo), and paying the other rites.” 
For thus Aveavrac¢ ta d\Xa ra. vouiZéueva would be similar to Oecig— 
Ta adda ravra Ta vopilopeva—dwoopey, in Pseudo-Platon. Alcibiad. ii. 
p. 151, B., and waavicayrec with toreicayro kai ixwardsioay in Xenoph. 
Sympos. ii. 1. 

* On this Pausanias, who was a lover of Agatho, see Protagor. p. 315 


. $18. 

xd The old edd. #iiora. The MSS. pgora. Ficinus unites both— 
“ tevius suaviusque.” Perhaps Plato wrote here we (for so two M$8.) 
pgora ~a: dpera. 

“OL. III 21 
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bauch, and J have need of some respite, and so I think the 
most of you have; for you were here yesterday. Consider 
then in what way we may drink the easiest.27—- Aristophanes ™ 
then said, You speak however®® well, Pausanias, on this point, 
that we should by all means procure for ourselves an easy 
method in our drinking. For I am one of those, who were 
thoroughly drenched yesterday.—Upon hearing this, Eryxi- 
machus,‘! the son of Aciménus, said, Both of you say well: 
but I want to hear from one of you, how does Agatho bear 
up with strength in drinking.—I am by no means very strong, 
said (Agatho).—It would be a god-send, said Eryximachus, for 
us, both myself, and Aristodemus, and Phedrus,‘* and these 
here, if you, the stouter men at the bottle, have on the present 
occasion flinched. For we are at all times weak. Socrates 
indeed I put out of the account; for he is all-suffcient°on 
both points,** so that it matters not to him, whichsoever we 
may do. -Since then none of the persons present seem in- 
clined to drink much wine, I may be perhaps the less dis- 
agreeable, if I tell the truth about getting drunk. For from 
the physician’s art, I conceive that this has become a matter 
quite evident to myself, that drunkenness is for men a very 
bad thing ; and I would neither willingly myself **be willing 
to drink far on,“ nor advise any other person (to do so), 
especially when still suffering with a head-ache from the night 
before.—As for me, said Phedrus of Myrrhinous,* taking 
up the discourse, I am accustomed to attend to you in other 


Ll 

37 The repetition of we pgora is rather jejune. Ficinus has “ levius 
salubriusque.”’ 

38 This was the Comic poet; as shown by § 43, where is quoted a 
verse from Neg. 361. 

#9 Instead of rovro pévrou ev AEyerc, Where Stalbaum vainly attempts to 
defend pévrot by passages not in point, one would prefer Totr’ indy ye 
vovv, ey Aeyerc. For thus éudy vovy is found without «ard, similar to 
yvepnyv y’ éujy in Aristoph. ’Excd. 349, (372,) Etp, 232. . vas 

“1 On this Eryximachus, see Protagor. p. 315, C.§ 18. ° 

‘e This Phedrus gave the name to Plato’s earliest Dialogue. 

43 In lieu of cai dugdrepa, where cai is unintelligible, Ficinus found 
kar’ dugorepa, as shown by his version, “ad utrumque,”’—i. e. “ to drink 
or not.” 

“4 By no process could éxwy elvar—iOeAnoasps be thus found in one 
sentence; nor could réppw be united to ieAnoatue or mesiv, There is 
some error here, which I could correct, satisfactorily to myself, but_not 
so perhaps to others. 

“* Myrrhinous was a ‘parish belonging to the Pandion tribe at Athens. 
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respects, and in whatever you say about the physician’s art, 
and so would the rest here, if they are well-advised.“—[5, ] 
On hearing this, they all agreed not to make the present 
meeting a debauch; but to drink thus‘? as they pleased.— 
Since then this has been decreed, said Eryximachus, that we 
are to drink as' each one pleases, and that there is to be no 
compulsion, the next thing I have to propose is, to let the 
flute-playing damsel, who has just come in, go away and play 
to herself, or, if she pleases, to the women within; but for 
us to mix with each other to-day in conversation: and on 
what kind of conversation I am willing, if you wish it, to 
e”_plain.— This, they all said, they wished, and bade him ex- 
plain accordingly. | 

Hereupon Eryximachus said, The commencement then of 
my “speeut. isin the style of the Melanippe of Euripides, 


The tale I have to tell is*not my own,” 


but from Phedrus here. For Phadrus is on every occasion 
saying to me, with an air of indignation, Is it not a shocking 
thing, says he, Eryximachus, for hymns and pwans to be made 
by poets in honour of some other deities; and yet not one 
amongst so many poets who have been born,‘ has ever com- 
posed a panegyric upon Love, who is a deity of such an age, 
and of such a power? [But if, on the other hand, you are 
willing to look carefully into the utilitarian®! sophists, (you 


“ [ have translated as if the Greek were viy 0’ dy, ef ed BovAevouvro, 
Kai ot Aovrot: where Gy is due to cight MSS., e to Orelli on Isocrat. 
Ilspi "Avridoo. p. 32, ed to Bast, Epist. Crit. p. 13, and to Boudsdoevro I 
have been led by dy sd Govdedwyrat, the conjecture of Winckelmann on 
Euthydem. p. 140. The old edd. have viv 0’ ad ed Botdovra. Ficinus, 
“nunc similiter modo cetcri quoque consentiant.”’ 

47 Stalbaum asserts that otrwe is spoken deeerictic. Byt how any one 
could by any gesture show that each of the party was tu drink as he 
liked, he does not, nor could he, explain. Plato wrote airwe, “‘ of his 
own will.” Sce my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. I41. 

_ The whole verse, of which Plato has quoted only the first half, was 
Oire Evde 6 piOog ‘add’ Eunice penrpoc wdpa, as shown by Dionys. Tal. t. 
ii. p. 58 aud 103. Otherwise one might have elicited Our tudg 6 piOdg - 
ioriy, Sy piddw ASye.v, as Sydenham partly suggested. « 

4 The introduction of yeyovdrwy is due to the notign that “‘ Pocta 
nascitur, non fit’ ; ea 

& This is said with reference to the fiction of Cupid being a child arid 
a god at the same time. seis pee 

1 This is the exact rendering Ag xprorods ; for the Sophists ia the 

I 
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will find that some)*? have composed encomiums in prose on 
Hercules, and other persons, as the best of them, Prodicus,°® 
has done. This, however, is the less wonderful. But I 
have lately met with a little book, by a wise man, in which 
salt has a wondrous praise for its utility; and upon many 
other things of such a kind you may see encomiums.® 


time of Plato were, like the Pantologists of the present day, constantly 
directing public attention to what was useful in a pecuniary view, and 
laughing down every other pursuit of a more intellectual character. 
See my article “On the New School of Superficial Pantology,’”’ in The 
Church of England Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. 446—474. 

® For the preservation of sipyoe¢ we are indeb.ed to Ficinus, who, 
has ‘‘ Atqui, si vis quercre,-invenies profecto Sophistas disertos—laud- 
asse.”” Hence I suspect that evoore revac adv has dropt out after cogte- 
rac—for ¢ and eo are easily confounded in MSS., as shown by Schow on 
Hesych., where in Aivov the MS. has rnugor for rnpepoy. StulSaum says 
that Zuyypdgery is governed by devdy. But he adds, as if half ashamed of 
the absurdity, that Ficinus has * invenies sophistas—laudasse,”’ and seems 
to have read in his MS. evpfaec—Evyypdge, with adrote understood. 

83 Plato alludes to the dissertation of Prodicus, entitled “Qpat, so much 
admired, as we learn from Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, and 
from Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates. The allegorical story of the 
Judgment of Hercules is related by the last-mentioned writer, although, 
as he tells us himself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
bit in his own more simple style. S. 

‘4 In defence of cai alter 4aAAov, to which Bast and Thiersch objected, 
and which is omitted by two MSS., Stalbaum has produced, as usual, pas- 
sages not in point. 

8 T'zetzes in Chiliad. ii. 385, and Erasmus in the commencement of 
his “‘ Stultitise Laus,” and in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to 
it, has given a list of similar treatises; to some of which Wolf has alluded 
in his Prolegomen. p. xxxv. to the Leptinecan oration of Demosthenes; 
and Wyttcnbach on Plutarch Moral. t. i. p. 385, ed. Lips., and to the 
authors quoted by both, may be added Pseudo-Demetr. [epi “Eppyy. § 
172. Fronto’s Encomium on Smoke and Dust, and Carelessness, pub- 
published by Maii, who, in p. 361, refers to the praise of Poverty in Xeno- 

hon’s Banqu2t, iv. 29, and to that of the Gnat, by Dio Chrysostom, who 
ikewise wrote the praise of a parrot, as stated by Synesius; while 
Fronto, in p. 41, alludes to M. Ceesar’s praise of Sleep, Appion’s Encomium 
on Adultery is given by Clemens Romanus, i. p. 665, ed. Coteler.; while , 
amongst the unedited works of Michael Psellus, says Fabricius in 
Biblioth. Greee. T. x, p. 71, are to be found Encomiums on Bugs, Lice, 
Fleas, and Wine. With regard to the praise of salt, this probably came 
from the school of'Pythagoras. At least in the Timzus, p. 60, E., there is 
the remarkablgexpression dk\@y—Ocogurtic cpa ; while by comparing Cle.. 
mens Alexandrin. in Cohortat. p. 13, Plutarch in Sympos. ii. p. 685, E. 
and Athen. viii. p. 359, E., some idea may be formed of the matter con 
tained in the praise of salt; the anonymous author of which was, I sus 
pect, ‘no less a persén than Socrates. 
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(Strange) that kbout such subjects many should have be- 
stowed great care,°® but that not a single person should ever to 
this day have dared to hymn Love worthily; and thus has a 
deity so great been neglected. Now, in all this, Phedrus 
seems to me to speak correctly. I am desirous, therefore to 
bring at the same time my contribution to this subject, and 
to gratify him; and at the same time it seems to me becom- 
ing for the persons here on the present occasion to give glory 
to the god. Ifthen this seems good to you likewise, there will 
be a sufficient subject of discussion before us. For I vote that 
each of us shall speak in praise of Love, an oration, the most 
beautiful he can, proceeding on the right-hand side; and that 
Phedrus shall begin, as le is reclining at the top, and is, 
mageover, the father of the discussion.—Not a single person, 
Eryxinifchus, said Socrates, will give a contrary vote.*? For 
neither would I say no, who say that I know nothing else than 
the matters relating to love; nor would Agatho, nor Pau- 
sanias,°> nor would, I ween,*? Aristophanes, whose whole 
occupation is relating to Dionysus and Aphrodité; nor 


%— The Greek is, ré oty rowwvrwy piv mépt rOAAHY omoVdHY Ton- 
caobat, where ro6—omoacOat is compared with the passages quoted by 
critics from Aristoph. ‘Opy.5 and 7, Barp. 74), Neg. 816, Plato Phedon. 
p- 99, B., to prove that 7é with an infinitive is expressive of astonishment. 
But in that case, as Stephens was the first to remark, one would have ex- 

ected dAX’ ot rwe nuedjoOas roy Gedy in the next clausc. And so Ficinus 

as translated, ‘‘ In his itaque studiose versari, Amorem vero, tantum deum, 
a nullo adhuc in hunc usque diem pro dignitate laudari, sed usque contemni, 
cui non gravissimum videtur,” as if his MS. had rim od wavdavoy sivas 
éoxoin dv ; words that might have casily dropt out from their similarity to 
ravra 0n pot doxet ed. Ke this however as it may, it is evident that rocot- 
rwy could not be separated from zepi by péy, and that the antithesis in 
pend’ Eva requires woAAovg, which is requisite likewise before romjaac@at : 
for inthis formula the accusative is and must be found with the verb. 
And so I have translated. Plato wrote riiv piy ody rowobrwy ript wod- 
Aode orrovdry morncacOa, where rwy is due to two MSS. 

& The Greek is Pygretraz, in allusion to the pebble which was used for 
voting in public meetings. 

% Ficinus has ‘“‘ nec ctiam Agathon et Pausanias adversabuntur.”’ For 
he probably found in his MS., otr’ dyreiroey dy, in lieu of odre ov, 
where zrov has no meaning, and rarely, if ever, follows ovre, 

89 In defence of otdé pry after obre,—otre, Stalbaum refers to Herbst 
on Xenophon’s Symposium, p. 17. He ought rather to have suggested, 
ovd, olp’, dy, os 1 have translated. 

* Stakbaum appositely refers to Lucian’s Kpovira, ihe where Dionysus, 
Aphrodité, and the Graces are similarly united with the ided of “a feast-of 
season and a flow of soul.” a 
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would any one else of these whom I see hefe. And yet it is 
not fair and equal for us who are reclining the lowest down. 
However, if those who are before us shall speak sufficiently 
and well, it will be enough for us. Let Phadrus then, with 
‘fortune *favouring, begin and make a panegyric upon Love. 
[6.] To this all the rest assented, and bade him do, as So- 
crates (had said). Of all then which each person said, neither 
had Aristodemus a perfect recollection, nor have I of all that 
he told me: but®! what was said, and by whom, that seemed 
to be ©! worth remembering on these points, I will detail the 
speech of each individual. 

He told me then, as I say, that Phzdrus first began some- 
what after this way, and said—Love is a deity mighty and 
wonderful amongst men and gods, on many other accounts, 3nd 
not the least as regards his origin. For to be one of £né oldest 
of the gods, is a thing (said he) © of honour. And there is 


61_6! Misled as usual by his superstitious reverence for what he con- 
siders the best MSS., Stalbaum would omit, as they do, elvae after aZtop- 
vnpovevrov, as if fdoé could thus stand by itself in any but incorrect 
Greek. Had he not been misled likewise by Ast, who fancies that d— 
dEtouvnpovevroy is an admissible construction, he might perhaps have 
secn that Plato wrote, @ dé edd\\ora axovey tdoké por dEcopynpovevria 
7 elvat, i. e. ‘But what seemed to me the most beautiful to hear, and 
worthy to be remembered :”? which makes a somewhat better sense than 
the rubbish of the received text, & 6& padtora Kai wy EokE por akopyy- 
povedrwy siya. For thus padtora and ca\d\ora are frequently con- 
founded, as shown by Porson on Phoen. 878: dnd while ed\Agor’ drovey 
may be compared with Tair’ obk axovery—cada@ in Soph. Aj. 1209, very 


luckily has a£copynudvevra heen found in three MSS.; for it leads to- 


akwopynpovevréa: and thus @ofe—d£topynpovevrea eivat will be similar 
to &dokey abroicg wapernréa elvae in Thucyd. i. 72, and a similar union of 
Soxety with a verbal adjective in—réog and elvar will be found in i. 118, 
ii. 13, y. 15, vi. 25, vii. 73; in Xenophon, K. A. iv. 4, 14, iv. 5, 1; in 
Arrian, E. A. ij. 26, 3; in Suidas’ ’EZauperéa and TWoAeunria, and here 
in § 40, 6026 poe ExreBeréov civat. Sometimes the elvae is wrongly omit- 
ted, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 60, BovAevréia iddxet. Appian i. p. 67, 
Schw., Tippy sroAgunrea—todcer, Agathias ii. p. 60, daromropevria— 
abrp—étidcec: and Suidas in ’Azréa, and ’Aroropevria. In Thucyd.i. 
140, MS. g. has correctly ZuypBovAevréa por efvac instead of éyra. 

a2 Bast was the first to object to 7 6° 6c, which could not be thus in- 
troduced in a direct speech. It is however partially supported by eldog 
in Stobeus Physic. p. 154, by the aid of which Creuzer on Photinus Tepi. 
KaAdoug, p. 521, proposed to read ripuoy dvecdoc, similar to caddy dvedog 
in Soph. Phil. 476, ea\Xcoroy dvedoc in Phen. 828. But euch an oxy- 
moron would be here out of place, Accordingly in a Vienna periodical 
he suggested that ndo¢ was an abbreviation for salodpg, quoted just after- 
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a proof of this. ‘For the parents of Love neither exist, nor are 
said by any individual ® or poet to exist.6* Now Hesiod 
says, (in ‘heogon. 116,) 


Chaos was first produced; Earth rose the next, 
Wile-bosomed, a firm seat for all; then Love— 


the poet says that next after Chaos were born these two, 
Earth and Love. And Parmenides says of ® Generation, 
that it © 


Plann’d that of all the gods Love should be first.® 


Acusilaus too agrees with Hesiod. Thus on many sides it 
is confessed that Love is among the most ancient (of things), 
Aid being the most ancient,"’ he is the cause to us of the great- 
esigood.®” For to a person ™ being now young,” I cannot men- 


wards, Ile should have proposed ripeoy tdoc, “a seat of honour.” Ti- 
inicus has"Eéog: 7rd dya\pa xaié rémog ivg iWpurat. Sec Heindorf on 
Phexdon. p. 111, B. 

® Both Hemsterhuis on Lucian Necyom. p. 481i, and Ruhnken on 
Longin. § 34. I understand by idwrye, “ a prose write,” as opposed to a. 
poet. But in Greek Adytog is a prose writer. 

6 This is not quite true to the letter, as may be scen in the learned, 
ingenious, and elegant “‘ Diatribe in Euripid.’’ of Valckenaer, p. 154—161. 

6565 As all the words within the numerals are omitted by Stobaus, 
Heyne, in Memoires de l’ Academ. Paris, t. 1. p. 377, wished to expunge 
them, conceiving they had been interpolated from Aristot. Metaphys. 3, 4, 
cai yap ouroc (6 Mappevidne) carackevalwuriy Tov mavroc yéveoty, Now- 
TioToy piv, dyoiv, Epwra Oewy pnricaro wayrwy. But Hommel more 
correctly rejects only, @nci perad—Epwra: unless it be said that from 
"Epwe gyoiv pera is to be elicited "Epoc kai ’Opgeto yoe pera. For we 
thus obtain an additional testimony to the truth of the theory, and can 
now undcrstand, better than before, why Plato should speak shortly after- 
wards of the number of the witnesses. 

_66 Hermann, as stated by Koch in his Preface to Additament. in 
Timewi.Lex. p. xii., quoted by Stalbaum, was the first to see that Téveoce 
was personified by Parmeuides. But he did not sec that Sre had dropt 
out between Aéyes and wpwricroy, which even Stalbaum has stumbled 
upon; and still less that, as Simplicius on Aristot. Physic. p. 127, testifies 
to Parmenides holding that there was Oey airiay caipova ty piow wave 
rwv % wavra KuBepyg, Plato probably wrote, Mappevidec O& airiay ryyv 
Véveccy Neyer Gre Mowrioroy piv” Epwra Gedy unriocaro ravrwy, Auipova 
a’ dy pécow wavtuy, fj wavra KuBEprg. ; 

4787 In the words UpecBirarog dé oy peyiorwr ayadiy Hpiy aire 
éorty, lies hid, I suspect, a verse of Parmenides, IpecBtrarog & ayabdy 
viv airidg tort peylorwy. 

#8 In the words evOdc vig Syre there is a corruption which I could 
easily correct, if this were the place for a lengthened diacussion. 
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tion what is a greater good than a useful lover, or™ to a 
lover than an object of affection. For that, which should lead 
persons who are to live correctly through the whole of life, 
neither consanguinity” is able to produce in us, nor honours, 
nor wealth, nor any thing else, so well as love; 7! mean some 
such thing as”! the shame for base acts, and the love of glory 
for honourable deeds. For without these (two) it is not pos- 
sible for a state or individual to accomplish any thing great 
or honourable. I assert therefore that he, who loves, if he is 
found committing any base act, or suffering one from any body, 
and failing through cowardice to revenge himself, would not 
be in so much pain, when seen by his father and friends or 
any one else, as by the object of his affection. In the very 
same manner, we see that the party loved is vehemenjly 
ashamed before the parties loving, if discovered doing ‘any dis- 
honourable act. If then there could be any contrivance to 
form a city or an army of persons loving and loved, it is not 
possible for them to regulate their own country better 7? than 
by abstaining from every thing base, and having a desire to 
be honoured by one another "4(for what is noble) ;73 and fight- 
ing side by side, such persons, although few in number, would 
conquer, so to say, the whole world. For a lover would less 
endure to be seen by his beloved, when deserting his post, or 
throwing away his arms, than by all the others; and in pre- 
ference to this, “either. to leave behind his beloved (when 


6° Hommel reads 7 for cai, to balance the sentence. 

70 In lieu of ovyyévera, Wyttenbach, in Epist. Crit. p. 9, suggested 
evyévea. But Ast refers to Rep. vi. p. 491, C., eadXog xai wAoVTOg Kai 
ioyt¢ owparoc kai ocvyyévea. But there Reynders would read evyévea, 
similar to otre yap mAovroc ovTEe KaAXOg OvTE Evyéveca in Musonius. 

771 As two things are mentioned, aioydyn and gudortpia, it is evi- 
dent that Plato wrote, Aéyw 67) Ovo rw rovrw, not Aéyw dé On TL rovTO— 
and just before, not 5 yp7, but & yp7), and just after, rodroty instead of 
rourwy. The passages produced by Ast in defence of Aéyw dé dn rb rov- 
ro are not in point. 

7272 Stalbaum says, that after r7y éavrwy is to be understood woXuy. 
But Ficinus has, what is better suited to the train of thought—“ fortiter 
agerent administrarentque singula.”’ 

71.73 Ficinus has, what is evidently required by the balance of the 
sentences—‘ dum per verecundiam a turpibus abstinerent, et ad honesta, 
quasi quadam emulatione contenderent.”” From which Ast was led to 
read cai gidorovpevor imi roig xadoig xpdg aGAAMAOVE, Bimilar to és 
roig Kadoic giAoripiay, a little above. 

“—% Instead of cai poy dycaradimeiv ys Ta waidurd, where cai pry 
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he has fallen,)’4 dr not to assist him when in danger, he would 

rather die many deaths. There is not a man so much of a 
coward as that Love would not divinely inspire him to deeds of 
valour, and make him equal to the very best by birth. [(7.] 
And in good truth, what Homer says,” that a god did into 
some heroes breathe a spirit, this, from himself produced, does 
Love to (all)7® lovers furnish. Moreover, to die (for another)” 
lovers alone are ready, not only men, but women too. Of this 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, affords a sufficient proof 
amongst the Hellenes in behalf of this reasoning, in being 
alone willing to die for her husband, although his father and 
mother were then living ; whom she so much excelled in affec- 
tion through love as to prove tliem to be aliens (in blood) to 
thgjr own son, and relations only in name. And having done 
this deéd so noble, she was thought by not only men, but the 
gods likewise, to have effected that, although many had 
aciieved many and noble acts, to only some,” to be easily count- 
ed, did the gods grant this asa gift, for the soul to return from 
Hades; but’? they sent her back, struck with admiration of 
the deed. Thus do even the gods especially honour the zeal 
bestowed ‘on Love and valour. But Orpheus, the son of 
Ocagrus, did the gods send back from Hades with his object 
unaccomplished, by showing him the phantom merely of his 


—ye and éy before caraAtzeiy are equally unintelligible, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greck wcre—7) keipevoy karaderety avTou ra matdiucad; for 
ceiuevoy is properly opposed to the subsequent civduvevorrs, and both 
are united to rd watducd, as in Phecdrus, p. 229, A., et 240, A. With re- 
gard to the introduction of xetyevoy, they who remember the battle in 
the Iliad over the fullen body ot Patroclus, will sec at once that it is the 
very word here required to complete the sense. 

7 The passages alluded to are, I. K. 482, and O. 262, where the heroes 
are respectively Diomed and Hector. ° 

78-'To balance the preceding éviorg, Orelli on Isocrat. Tlepi 'Avridoc. p. 
325, corrected roic¢ into raocv. 

77 Ficinus has alone “ pro alio mori amantes soli,” what the sense re- 
quires. Perhaps Plato wrote vrepamoOvnoxey y' towpévwy—ot ipwyrec. 

78 The whole list of those who, after dying, were said to have cdme 
back to earth, is confined to Eurydice, Alcestis, and Sisyphus. 

7 The d\\@ here is so manifestly absurd, that one would have ex- 

ected even Stalbaum would not have ventured to defend it. Ficinus 

i  continuo,”’ which would lead to atria, or rather avrixa pada, 
For'so those words are constantly united ; and we should thus perceive 
the peculiarity in the fate of Alcestis, who, as we learn from the play of 
Euripides, was restored to life on the very day of her death. 
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wife, for whom he went, and not restoring Her real self; bee 
cause he appeared to act the coward, as being a harper, and 
not daring, like Alcestis, to die for Love, but contriving to 
go alive to Hades. Hence on this very account did the gods 
impose on him a punishment, and caused his death to take 
place at the hands of women. Not so did they honour him, as 
they did Achilles, the son of Thetis, whom they sent even to 
the islands of the blest,®° because, having heard from his 
‘mother, that he would die himself, after he had slain Hector, 
but that if he slew not Hector, he would return home and 
die an old man, he dared to prefer, after aiding his lover 
Patroclus and avenging his fate, not only to die for him, but 
over him when dead. From whence the gods, being amazingly 
struck with admiration, honoured him exceedingly, because 
he had valued so highly the person who had loved him.” For 
/Eschylus®! talks idly, in saying that Achilles was in love 
with Patroclus; for Achilles was more handsome not only 
than Patroclus, but all the other heroes, and still beardless, 
and moreover, as IIomer says,®? much younger. But in 
reality the gods honour most the valour, which is shown in 
bebalf of love: they still feel a greater wonder and admiration, 
and &ct more kindly, when the person loved has an affection 
for the lover, than when the lover has for the loved. For the 
lover is more of a godlike thing than the loved, as being in- 
spired by a god. On this account did (the gods) honour 
Achilles even more than Alcestis, by ‘sending him to the 
islands of the blest. Thus then do I assert that Love is the 
most ancient, and most honoured, and most powerful of the 
gods,- for the attainment of valour and happiness by man 
both during life and in the grave. 

{8.] Some such speech as this, Aristodemus told me, did 
Phedrus pronounce. But aftcr Phzdrus, there were some 
others, which he did not well remember ; and omitting these, 
he repeated that of Pausanias, who said :— 

The subject, Phedrus, docs not seem to me to have been 
fairly set before us, when it was simply proposed to make an 


® On the islands of the blest, see Gorg. p. 523, A. § 106, Menex. p. 

239, D. § 2, Horat. Epod. 16. 

'  § This was doubtless, as Fischer remarks, in the “*.Myrmidons;”’ in 

the eens us which play there are passages relating to this very point, 
nA. A, 787 me 
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encomium upon Love. This would have been well had there 
been but one Love; ®but now it is not, for one there is not.83 
Since then one there is not, the better way is for it to be 
stated beforehand which kind of love we ougit to praise. 
I will endeavour,then to put the question on a right footing, 
and to state first what Love we ought to praise; and then to 
praise in a manner worthy of the god. We all know that 
without Love Venus is not. If then there were only one 
Venus, there would have been only one Lave. But since there 
are two, there must be likewise two Loves. And how are 
there not two,*4 one the elder, and who had no mother, a‘ 
daughter of Uranus, (Heaven,) whom we name the celestial ; 
the other, younger, a daughter of Jupiter and Dione, whom 
we call the vulgar. It is necessary then for the Love who 
work® with the latter Venus to be called the vulgar, but the 
other, the celestial. All the gods, indeed, we ought to praise ; 
but we must endeavour to state what each has obtained by lot. 
For every action is in this state; it 1s itself’ by itself neither 
honourable nor base; as for instance, what we are now doing, 
either drinking, or singing, or discoursing, there is not one of 
these acts which is good, itself by itself, but it turns out such 
in the doing. Rightly performed ® [according as it may be 
done ]®° it is right and honourably ; not rightly performed, it 
is dishonourable. Soin the case of loving, not every Love is 
honourable, and worthy to be highly praised, but that which 
impels to loving honourably. The one then belonging to. 
the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, and works out 


#883 Ficinus omits all between the numerals; and so docs Shelley, who 
here, as elsewhere, has looked rather to the’ Latin translation than to the 
original Greek ; which is vty éé, 5b ydpiortv etic. But Plato wrote, both 
here and in Apolog. p. 33, B., viv dé ot ob yap tarimetc. Tor thus od is 
found at the end of one sentence, and followed by ov at the commence- 
ment of another in Criton, p. 46, D. § 6, rac pév, rac dé ob odds, or by 
another vowel, as in Phrdon. p. 73, B., dwrtarw@—oid ato 0é. 

4 This distinction between the two kinds of Venus was a part of ancient 
mythology, as shown by the Banquct of Xenophon, where Socrates says, 
‘* Whother there be one Venus only, or two, both celestial and vulgar, I 
know not; but this I do know, that there are altars and temples and sacri- 
fices to éach apart; to the vulgar, such as are rather trivial, to the celestial, 
such as are more holy. And you may fairly conjecture that the vulgar 
sends upon us sensual loves; but the celestial, those of the soul, and of 
friendship, and of honourable acts.—S.¢ , Ag 

8 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation, 
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whatever may happen; and this it is which inspires the 
worthless love; and such persons in the first place love women 
not less than boys; and next, of such as they love, (they love) 
the bodies rather than the minds; ®and then of persons the 
most silly that can be,®° through their looking only to the act 
of enjoyment, and disregarding the doing so honourably.or 
not. And hence it results that they do whatever they may 
have in their power,’ whether good or the reverse. *®*For 
there is even from the younger deity much than from the 
other, and partaking of the female and male in its generation.*® 
But that from the celestial Venus, ®%in the first place, not 
partaking of the female, but only of the male, [and this is 
the love of boys]: next of the elder, and a not sharing in 
lust ;°9 and hence they who are inspired by this love, | try. 


e_'6 Instead of the nonsensical Greek fzerra, we ay dvvwyrat, 
avonrarwy, Ficinus has, what the sense manifestly requires, “et sine 
mente homines potius quam prudcntes,”’ which Shelley has adopted. To 
soften the absurdity in we dy divwyrat, Sydenham translates, “ the 
silliest creatures they can light on,” which would be in Greek wy ay 
Ouvwyrat evpsiv, rwv advonrarwy: while Schtitz suggested, what has 
been found subsequently in two MSS., dvonrarwe, adopted originally by 
Stalbaum, despite the sensible remark of Ast, that it was at variance with 
the chain of thought. 

87 In lieu of réywor, which could not be thus applied, I have translated 
as if the Greek were y' Exwot. 

8888 The Greek for this mass of nonsense is, Eore yap kai azo rijc 
Geov vewrépag Te ovonc Tord 4 Tig éETépag Kai ptrexovonc ev TY yeveoes 
rai @nXé0¢ Kai dopevoc : where, says Stalbaum, 7roAd is to be referred to 
vewrépac, for woAv thus follows the comparative clsewhere in Plato. But 
it could not do so after the intervention of two words, Te ovonc. And even 
if it could, the point at issue has nothing to do with the age of the two 
kinds of Venus respectively.- The passage has evidently becn tampered 
with, as shown by two MSS. omitting cai, and one reading dpeo¢ for 
Gppevoc. Ficinus has “ Affectus enim hujus modi a Venere illa juniore 
et utriusque sexus in gencratione participe profluit:’’ who has thus 
omitted cai and zoAd 9 Tij¢ ETépac. 

89_89 Here again is a mass of nonsense, which Ast and Stalbaum have 
indeed been able to swallow; but Wolf and Schutz more correctly re- 
jected the words between brackets as a manifest interpolation; while 
Ruckert as correctly objected to mpwrov piv ob perexovonc, which would 
require ovong¢ after mpecBurépac, to say nothing of 6 dé thus standing 
without its logical copula, in the shape of a verb. In the place of all this 
rubbish how clear is the language of Ficinus, ‘‘ Amor autem, qui celestem 
sequitur Venerem, que non fominei, sed masculi tantum sexus in 
generatione est particeps ipse qugque genus respicit masculum; deinde 
quoniam antiquioris Veneris pudicaeque est comes, et ipse petulantiz 
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themselves to the male, feeling an affection for that which is 
naturally of greater strength and possesses more of amind. 
[9.] And any one would in the boy-love itself discover those 
sincerely impelled by this passion. For they do not love boys, 
but (youths),*°° when they are beginning to possess mind. 
1 Now this is near the time of their obtaining a beard.®! But 
they who begin from this date to love, are, I think, prepared, 
as if about to associate through the whole of life together, and 
to live in common, *and not, after having obtained an object 
in an hour of imprudence, through cheating him as a youth, 
to go away, laughing at him, and to run to another one.*$ 
There ought then to be a law not to love a boy, in order that 
much care may not be wasted upon an uncertainty; for it is 
aucertain to what end may come that relating to boys, whether 
of W&e or virtue, as regards the body or soul. Such a law do 
men of virtue indeed lav down, themselves for themselves, 
uf their own accord; but we ovght to compel in some such 
way as this those vulgar lovers; just ss we compel them, as 
far as we can, not to fall in love with free-born women. For 
it is such lovers as these who give rise to the reproach, that, 
as some dare to say, it is shameful to gratify a lover. Now 
they say so with a view to lovers of this kind, from witness- 
ing their conduct at once unseasonable and unjust. For 
certainly no act done decently and lawfully can bring with it 
justly blame. And indeed the law relating to love in other 
states is easy to be understood, for it has been defined with 
simplicity ; but that one here, and that at Sparta, are com- 


omnis est expers.”’ But that he fuund in his MS. the Greek words an- 
awering to this version may fairly admit of doubt. 

® Ficinus has alone “ pueros non amant, sed adolescentes, cum mente 
valere jam ceeperint,” as if he had found in his MS. 00 yap épwoe waidwy 
GAX’, éxrevday 09 Apxwrrat your foyer, viwy, Bekker has adopted dAN’ 
9 fiom Stephens’s conjecture, from which nothing however is gained. 

191 The words within the nuinerals Schutz proposed to reject. In 
their stead Ficinus has a remarkable supplement—‘t Hujuscemodi vero 
genus exercendx menti propinquius esi, ad eamque exercendam famili- 
aritas inter illos initur,” as if his MS. had not only, in lieu of yeverdonecy, 
the reading yévee doxeiy, found in seven MSS., but something else not 
found there, nor any where else at present. But rd yevetdorey, as 
Stalbaum observes, answers to i/8y yapteorary in Hom. Od. x. 279. 

88 Here again the version of Ficinus offers a remarkable variation, 
“neque amatum decipere, neque ab uno in alterum amandum abire, 
negue enim pucros adhuc mentis expertes amant, quos deinde exolctos 
irrideant et relinquant.”’ 
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plex. For in Elis, and amongst the Beotians, and wherevor 
thereare not persons clever in speaking, the law is laid down 
simply, that it is honourable to gratity a lover; nor would 
any oné there, either young or old, say that it is disgraceful, 
in order, I presume, that they who endeavour to persuade 
over the youths, may not be put to trouble, as being unskilled 
in speaking. But by those® in Ionia, and many other places, 
*4( where persons live under the barbarians, ]® it is held to be 
dishonourable. For through their tyrannical governments 
this, and the love of wisdom and of gymnastic exercises,” 
{are considered) disgraceful. For it is not, I conceive, to the 
interest of the rulers that high thoughts should be engendered 
in their subjects, nor strong friendships formed, nor societies 
in common ; all which those other things and love especially 
is wont to introduce. And thus by experience learn tlie 
tyrants here. For the love of Aristogciton and the firm 
friendship of Harmodius dissolved their power.%? [10.] And 
thus, wherever it has been held disgraceful to gratify a lover, 
it has been so laid down through the depravity of the legis- 
lators, and the desire of possession in the rulers, and the want 
of manliness in the ruled; but wherever it is simply enjoined, 
it is thrpugh the listlessness of soul in the legislators. But 
here the law is placed upon a better footing ; although, as I 
said before, it is not easy to understand it. For to a person 
considering * that it is reputed more honourable to love openly 


% In lieu of rii¢ & "Iwviac, which Bast and Stalbaum vainly attempt 
to defend, Ast would read roi¢ 6’ ‘Iwviac. For 7 and ot are frequently 
confounded in MSS. as shown in Orest. 1127, and 1694. I should however 
prefer roic 0’ dm’ ‘Iwviac, similar to “ Pastor ab Amphryso,”’ in Virgil, 
and in the other passages quoted by Blomfield on Aisch, S. Th. 259. 

% The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

% The gymnastic exercises are thus united to philosophy, because it was 
at the gymnasia that'the young men became acquainted with their clever, 

but frequently profligate instructors, as remarked by Cicero in Tuscul. 
iv. 33. 

% The Greek is 8 dy paddtora pidei ta TE GANA TavTa Kai 6 Epwe 
éumoteiy, where Schleiermacher was the first to object correctly to wéyra. 
But he incorrectly suggested ravra. He should have proposed, as I have 
translated, @ di) wdvra giAci ra re GAda cai padwoTa o Epug turrouiv, 
similar to the version of Ficinus, “‘ qu cum ab aliis tam vel maxime ab 
amore gigni consueverunt,” although wrdvra is there omitted. 

T On the story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, see Thucyd. vi. 54, and, 
the authors quoted in the dissertation of Meursius De Peisistrato, § 13. 
. ®-As there is nothing to which the dative v@vyn@évrs can be referred, 
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than secretly, and especially the most nobly born and the ' 
best, even though they be uglier than others; and on the 
other hand, that ®the exhortation to a lover from all parties 
is wonderful, as‘if he were not doing something disgraceful, 
and that it appears to be honourable to the party obtaining, 
but not obtaining disgraceful; and that towards making the 
attempt to obtain, the law grants a permission to the lover, 
while doing wonderful! acts, to be commended, such acts as, 
should a person dare to do when pursuing any thing else 
whatever, and desirous to accomplish it, except this, he would 
obtain as the fruit of his doings, the greatest reproaches of 
philosophy.! For if with a desire either to obtain money 
from any one, or an office in the government, or a pewer of 
any other kind, a person would be willing to do what lovers 
de éowards their boy-loves, by making supplications, and 
urgent requests [in their beggings],? and swearing oaths, 
3 lying down at their doors, and willingly enduring a servi- 
tude? such as not even a slave would endure, he would be 


we may adopt éveOup7Ony, found in thrce MSS., or read from conjecture 
évOupnOnre, addressed to the partics present. 

9, 100 To others I must leave to understand, what I cannot, @avpaory 

and @avpaocra. Wyttenbach, according to Reynders, would render 
Oavpacrog “ agrecable,”’ a meaning which that word never has nor could 
have. I could have understood @euiors) and Orucord, for the whole 
question is about what may be legajly dune. Ficinus has “ communis 
omnium cohurtatio.”” For he either did not understand @avpaery, or his 
MS. omitted it. 
_} Instead of grAocopiac, which Schiciermacher, Bekker, and Hommel 
would reject as having dropt from the clouds, Creuzer would read 
g\vapiac, but another scholar, says Stalbaum, g¢iAavriag. Plato wrote, 
I suspect, ob gabAne aoopiac, i. e. ‘of uot a little folly.” Compare Rep. 
v. p. 457, A., areA7 On Tou yedroiov ob codiag Opimwy Kaprdy : ili. p. 403, 
Woyoy dpovoiag kai drepoxaXiac vpeEovra. Or we may real agedovodgiag, 
formed from dgiAdoogog, found in Phidr. p. 256, C., édy dé Ssairg 
popricwrépy TE Kai Apiooddy—xXpnowyrat, ? 

The words éyv raic¢ deyoeoty are evidently superfluous after ixersiag 
and avriBorHouc, as shown by Lex. Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 407. ’Avrt- 
BorAnog dégag Kai ixecia—a\drwy év Luyrociv, What the author 
really wrote, may be guessed from a celebrated story in Petronius. 

3-3 ‘The Greek is coysqjoay txt Obpac ai iBéAorrec Covudetag dovrgbe - 
ev, But as there is nothing to govern xounoeg, and é0éAovrec is super- 
fiuons after the preceding éOéAor, Plato wrote perhaps xowjoeg xi 
Ovpate warabdsiovrec covAciag re JovActery, where re would couple &6éAos 
wouty and dovAevexv, Ficinus either found in his MS. or formed out of 
his own head something more than is in the Greek text at present— 
*‘ supplex oret et obtestetur, ad fores noctu jaceat et sedula quadam ob- 
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stopped from acting in this way both by frieuds and enemies 

the latter reproaching him for his fawning and want of spirit, 
and the former giving him advice, and feeling ashamed on his 
behalf. But evena grace follows‘ the lover when doing all 
this; and he is allowed by the law to do so without reproach, 
as performing some very honourable act. But the most 
terrible thing is what the multitude say, that there is to him 
alone, after swearing an. oath, a pardon from the gods for 
transeressing it. For an oath, they say, of Venus is no 
oath.”5 Thus both gods and men give all kinds of licenze to 
the lover, as says the law here. In this way then a person 
would imagine that in this state it is held a very honourable 
thing both to love and to be the friend to a lover. [11.] But 
when we see that parents, after appointing instructors over the 
loved, do not permit them to have any intercourse wititheéir 
lovers, and that orders are given to this effect to the in- 
structor, and when their equals in age and companions censure 
them, if they see any such thing taking place, and when the 
old folks do not stop the censurers, nor abuse them for speak- 
ing not correctly, a person, looking to such acts, would 
imagine, on the contrary, that love of this kind is here held to 
be disgraceful. But the case I conceive stands thus. As it 
was stated at the beginning, (to love) is not a simple thing. 
Taken itself by itself I conceive it to be® neither honourable 
nor disgraceful; but if carried on honourably, it is honour- 


scervantia serviat, et in omnibus obsequatur, que servus aliquis nec agere 
vellet nec etiam cogeretur.” The introduction of é@é\ovreg here is owing 
to dovAgbey iPékovra—dovdeiay in § 1]. 

* I have adopted what every critic, with the Zurich editors, has neglect- 
ed, the elegant reading erat for éreort, furnished by three capital MSS. 
For thus Xapi¢ phil is similar to “ subsequitur Pudor”’ in Tibullus. 

TE 
Another MS. has @zrerat. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 175. 

5—5 Asin the Greek words ’Agpodioy yap dpxov ov dao eivas, there 
lies hid a Choliambic verse, ‘Agpodicwoy yap gacty, Spxoy ode etvant, I have 
given a metrical version ; unless it be said that Plato wrote ‘Agpodictoy 
yao Spcog ode Euwotvepoc, a line quoted by Suidas in’Agpodiowe and 
Taebanovas. So Shakspeare— At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove 
aughs.’” 

* Although three MSS. omit efvac, which is without regimen here, I 
think that yoovpa: has dropt out after eivar, and so I have translated. 
Had Stalbaum been aware that the difficulty Jay in elvac, he would not 
pall followed Bast in rejecting ody before dmrAoty in the’sentence pre- 
ceding. 
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able; if disgracefully, disgraceful. Now to gratify a vicious 
person in a vicious manner is (to carry it on) disgracefully ; 
but (to gratify) a virtuous person in a virtuous manner (is to 
carry it on) honourably. The vicious lover is he of the vul- 
gar kind, who is in love with the body rather than the mind. 
For he is not a lasting lover, being in love with a thing which 
is not lasting; since, with the decaying flower of the body, of 
which he is enamoured,’ he goes away on wing,® putting to 
shame all his speeches and promises. But he who is enamour- 
ed of a virtuous character, abides a lover through life, as being 
elosely united with what is itsclf abiding. Now these our law 
is desirous to test well and truly, and (to permit)® persons to 
gratify some, and to fly from others. On this account therefore 
it exhorts some to pursue, but others to fly ; by appointing itself 
thé $e ige in a contest, and testing of what kind is the lover, and 
of what the loved. And thus!® by this very reason! it is held by 
law to be disgraceful, in the first place, for a person to be cap- 
tivated quickly ; in order that time may intervene, which seems 
to be of many things the fairest test; in the next place, it is 
held disgraceful for a person to be caught by considerations 
of money or political power; whether he crouch on being ill 
used and do not bear up manfully, or whether, being kindly 
treated as regards pecuniary and political transactions, he does 
not feel a contempt. For none of these things appear to be 
firm and abiding, without a generous friendship being pro- 
duced from them. [12.] There is left then one only way for 
our law, if the object in view is to gratify honourably the lover. 


7 Ficinus has “corporis species, quam cupierat, deflorescit,” thus 
showing that he found in his MS. rov cwparog, ovzep ipa, dvOee Anyortt, 
and thus too obviating the change proposed by Sydenham, of Anyorre into 
Aiyyorrog, which even Stalbaum feels half disposed to adopt. 

8 In the words wyxer’ dromrdpevog, there is an allusion to Hom. IA. B. 

71, as Sydenham was the first to remark. 
’ 9 As the law could not of itself gratify one party and fly from another, 
it is evident that, after drapevyery, Ey has dropt out, as it has done in 
Plato and Thucydides, as I have shown on Criton, § 15, n. 27, and in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 12], and to the passages there quoted I could now 
add a dozen more. ’ 

1016 To prevent the tautology in Otvrw 69 dad raurne¢ rijc¢ airiac, I 
should prefer Otrw b4 dd rabrne rig érdcews, i. 6. “ after this inquiry,” 
where éraote would answer to the preceding Bacavizay. Baiter pro- 
— to omit dd rairne rij¢ airiag, as if those words had dropt from 

e clouds. 
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For our law is, as it was in the case of lovers, that for a person 
willing to endure any servitude whatever for his beloved youth, 
it is not an act of fawning nor worthy of reproach. !! Thug then 
there is left only one other willing servitude not worthy of 
reproach ;'! and this is that which relates to virtue. For it 
is a settled law with us, that whoever wishes to pay court to 
any one, conceiving that through that person he shall be- 
come better as regards wisdom, or any other part of virtue, 
such voluntary servitude again! is neither disgraceful nor an 
act of fawning. Now these two laws ought to come to the same 
point, and both the one relating to the love of youths, and the 
other relating to philosophy and the other parts of virtue, if 
indeed it is about to be agreed that it is honourable to gratify 
a lover. For, when the lover and the beloved youth come to- 
gether, each having their (respective) laws, the one in minjat-r- 
ing to the beloved youth, who is complying, }* would justly 
minister any thing whatever, and the other (being subservient) 
to the person making him both wise and good, would on the 
other hand be justly subservient!’ in ‘any thing whatever. 
For the one being able to make a collision’ for the attain- 
ment of prudence and the other parts of virtue, and the 


1m) T must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the connexion 
in the train of thought; nor indeed could Schutz or Bast; who wished to 
make some alterations in the text, by which nothing, as far as I can see, 
is gained. 

12 Instead of ad, which has no meaning here, one MS. has ody, which 
seems to lead to povn. : 

1313 ] have translated as if the Greek were, vanperdy oriovy dixaiwe 
dy varnperoin, and vroupyav dixaiwe av oTiwvy dy Urovpyoin, in lieu of 
UrnpeTwy—ay banperciv—and ducaiwc—vrovupyeiv. For it is evident, 
from the balance of the sentences, that as barnperwy—ianperoin is found 
in the former, so ought dzroupywv—sbroupyoin to be found in the latter; and 
as there is nothing to govern the infinitives, vrnperety and Uzoupyeiy, it 
is equally evident that Plato wrote barnperiy Suxaiwe ay banperotn, and 
imoupyiv Otcaiwc dy vrovpyoin—a form of expression similar to Bed» 
dpvourrec Oicainc ay byvoipey below in p. 193, D. § 19. Menex. p. 244, 
&t rig BovAoLTO Karn yopijcat—spbHe ay earnyopoin, and the host of exam- 
pe produced by Ast on Legg. iii. p. 682, A. By such’ easy alterations 

ave I restored both sense and syntax to a passage, where neither is to be 
seen at present. Baitew too would insert jzroupyay, to balance the preced- 
ing birnperay, ; 

14 From ZupBahéoOar, found in seven MSS., it is easy to elicit fvypBorde 
Giofar; where EvuBoddg is used here to indicate at one and the same time 
a mental and bodily collision. Stalbaum’s German translation of ZupSdA- 
AeoGar is left for those who can understand that language. 
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other being desirous to acquire instruction'> and the other’ 
parts of wisdom, then only indeed while these two parties 
16 eome to the same spot,' do (the matters relating to) the two 
laws fall to the same point, (so that) it is honourable for the 
boy to gratify a lover? And in this case it is no disrace to be 
deceived ; !"but in the others it brings on shame (equally) to 
the party deceived or not." For if any one for the sake of 
money gratifies a lover as being wealthy, and is disappointed, 
and obtains no money, through the lover being found to be 
poor, the act is not at all the less disgraceful ; for such a person 
seems to lay open his character, and that for the sake of 
money: he would minister in any thing to any person. Now 
this is not honourable. By parity of reasoning, should any one 
gratify a person, as if he were virtuous, and with the view of 
bé@: zing himself better through the friendship of the lover, 
and be disappointed through his being found to be a bad 
man, and not possessed of virtuc, the disappointment neverthe- 
less is still honourable: for on the other hand, this person 
too seems to have laid open his character, and that for the 
sake of virtue, and to be made better, he would be ready to 
(minister)'® in every thing to every one. Now this, on the 
other hand, is of all acts the most honourable. So entirely 
honourable is it to gratify for the sake of virtue. This is that 
love, the (co-worker) of the cclestial Venus, (himself )!* ce- 
lestial, and of great value to both the state and individuals, 
through compelling, both the lover himself and the party 


18 Schutz -vas the first to reject ei¢ before waidevory. For it could net 
follow xcrdoeQac. It came from dort, which was inserted to prevent the 
sentence from being taken absolutely. 

6—-16 Ast correctly saw that rovrwy is to be referred to the two persons, 
and not to the laws, as shown by the preceding, ray eig rd adrd EAOwory 
épaorne Te kai radia: but he did not sec that Plato wrote rd rav vépwy 
povaxod t¢ rabrd Evprimze, wore TO not Toy vopwyuovayou Evyravba | 
Evurrimret, ro—as shown by the preceding rw vdpw EvpBarkiv eg rabro— 

i717 Stalbaum would supply ré yapioac@a: as the nominative to aisyb- 
yny gépe. Andso Ficinus, “in aliis autem omnibus obsequium hujuscemo- 
di turpe censetur, sive obsequentem fallat opinio sive non fallat.’’ Instead 
however of wdaoi, one would prefer éz’ ica. Sydenham too has “‘ equally.” 

18 The balance of the sentences evidently shows that vzovpyeiy has 
dropt out between wavri and wpoOuynOeln. For thus vxnperciy and. 
Uroupyety are applied to two different parties a little before. Ticinus 
has.“ paratum ad omnia ministeria—toleranda.”’ 

® Ficinus alone has “ celestis et ipse,”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
cai abrog ofpdroc. aiees 

K 
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beloved by him, to pay considerable attention to virtue; but 
all the others belong to the other Venus, the vulgar. Thus 
much, Phedrus, have I to contribute, said he, on the instant, 
upon the subject of love. : 

[18] On Pausanias pausing,—for the wise teach me to 
talk thus in parities,29—Aristodemus told me, that Aristo- 
phanes should have spoken: but either from repletion, or 
some other cause, a fit of the hiccups happened to come upou 
him, and he became unable to speak; and he said to the 
physician, Eryximachus, who was reclining lower, You are 
the proper person, Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccups, or 
to speak in my turn, until I ccase from them myself.—To 
which Eryximachus replied, I will do both. I will speak in 
your turn, and when your hiccups are gone you shall speak 
in mine: and while I am speaking, should the hiccups Zase, 
through your keeping yourself without breathing for some 
time, (it is well,)?! but if not, gargle your throat with water ; 
and if they are very violent, take some such thing as this, 
with which you can tickle? your nose and then sneeze; and 
when you have dune so once or twice the hiccups will cease,” 
be ‘they ever so violent.—You will not say a word, says 
Aristophanes, before I do so.—Eryximachus then said— 

Since then Pausanias, after setting out so well on the sub- 

2 ‘This is Sydenham’s version of toa. , Ast compares the idea with what 
is now called alliteration, and aptly refers to, Empedocles, p. 532, who 
wrote the following epitaph on Acron, a physician of Agrigentum in 
Sicily—Aknoy tnrpiy "Axpwv’ ’Axpayaytivoy, marpdg axpov, Kpbares 
Kpnpvog axpoc tarpidog axporarne: a couplet that surpasses the single 
line of Pope, “* How high his honour holds his haughty head!” Instead 
however of ica, which the passages quoted by Stalbanm do not defend, I 
should prefer diWacKkover yap p’ evpovea, in English, “‘ may teach them 
prettinesses.”” Julian, quoted by Stephens, Xapirwy yésovra Kai ebpovciag. 

2! On this ellipse see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. Attic. § 13. 

22 All the MSS. of Plato read *xiyncaic. But Stobeus, in xcvili. p. 
242, has evyoacc, thus confirming what Sydenham saw the sense required. 
Bekker however and Stulbaum have adopted evnoato, the conjecture of 
Luzac, De Digamia Socratis, p. 125. But evjoae is here required on 
account of ry piva. 

73 So Hippocrates, in Aphorism. vi. 13, and Celsus, }. ii, c. 8, tell us, 
that “if sneczing comes upon a man in a fit of the hiccups, it puts an end 
to the disorder.” Stahl, however, says, in his Collegium Minus, cas. 53, 
vat the rule was true, where the sneezing was spontaneous, but when 
procured by art, it was never recommended. But he is there speaking, 


not of accidental hiccups merely, but of tuch as accompany fever and 
other dangerous diseases. S. 
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ject has ended imperfectly, ™‘ it seems that I must of neces 

sity*4 endeavour to put the finish to the speech. In dis 

tinguishing Love into two kinds, he appears to me to have 
correctly divided. And that the Love exists not only in the 
soul of man for beautiful persons, but for many other objects in 
other beings likewise, in the bodies of all animals as well as in 
the productions of the earth, and, so to speak, in all existing 
things I seem to myself to see clearly from my own healing 
art; and how great [and wonderful] a god is Love, who ex- 
tends his sway over all, as regards things human and divine. 
And I will commence with the healing art in order that I may 
ive the highest honours to my own profession. [14.] Now 
the very nature of our bodies partakes of this twofold love. 
Foxhealth and disease in the body are confessedly different 
and wiflike. Now the unlike longs for and loves the unlike. 
The love in a healthy body is of one kind; the love in a dis- 
eased body is of another. Now it is, as Pausanias just stated, 
honourable to gratify the good amongst men, but dishonour- 
able the vicious ; so in the case of bodies themselves, to gratify 
the good and healthy parts of each is well and necessary, and 
this it is from which there is the name of the healing art. 
But (to gratify) the bad and diseased is disgraceful; and he 
who would act according to art, must deny the gratification.” 
For medical science, to speak summarily, is the knowledge of 
the feelings of love in the body relating to repletion and 
evacuation ;7’ and he, who in these appetites can distinguish 


“%_4 This will doubtless appear to some a sufficiently accurate trans- 
lation of Aoxet roivuy pot avaykaioy sivar civ int. But whatever 
Scheefer and Ast may say, Plato would not have written such a tautology as 
dvaycatoy sivac and Oeiv, He probably wrote azeridecer, ov decvov éut— 
For thus Eryximachus would natuially say of himself, that being ‘not 
skilled in oratory”? he would attempt to speak. ‘The ervwor is to be traccd 
to the fact that dewdy would be written in MSS. dav". See my nate on 
4esch. Eum. Ficinus has briefly ‘‘ quod decst a me nunc impleri.” 

23 Stalbaum rejects cai Qavpaoriog omitted in the gencrality of MSS. 
‘They were found however in that of Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
‘“* magnum quoque atque mirabilem.”’ 

* According to Hippocrates, Ilepi ‘iepa¢ Nécov, sub. fin., ‘“ the physi- 
cian ought to apply to each disease that, which is the most hostile to it, not 
that which is friendly: for by the latter it acquires vigour; by the former 
it deeays.” And in Epidem. v. 5, 7, he says that ‘*¢o cure is to act 
against, not to agree with, a disorder.”’ S. 2 

So Hippocrates, De Flat. p. 296, ed. Foes., says that ‘‘ the healing 
art consists in the drawing off of what is over-abundant, and the supply- 
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the right love and wrong, is the best physician; while he who 
causes a change, so as to obtain one in the place of the other, 
and knows how to infuse a love into those bodies in which it 
is not, but ought to be, and how to expel a love which is 
there, but ought not to be, would be a skilful practitioner. 
For he shoulc be able to cause things in the body, that are 
most hostile, to be friendly and to love each other. Now the 
things most hostile are such as are the most contrary, as cold 
is to hot, [bitter to sweet, |* dry to moist, (and) 9 all things 
of that sort. Into these things our ancestor Aésculapius, krow- 
ing how to introduce love and concord, as say the poets 
here, and as I belicve, put together our art. And the 
present *' art of healing is, as I state, entirely regulated by 
this very deity. And in like manner * is the gymnastic.ort, 
and agriculture.33 And it is evident to every one, whu gives 
even a little attention to the subject, that music is in the 
same state as the others, as Heracleitus perhaps meant to say ; 
for he expresses himself not clearly in his language. For he 


ing what is deficient; and that whoever can do these things best, is the 
best physician.” S. 

8 As Eryximachus, in § 15, omits all mention of bitter and sweet, Ast, 
with whom Stalbaum agrces, considers the words within brackets to be 
interpolated, although there is a similar enumeration of opposites in 
Lysid. p. 216, A. 

2 Ficinus has ‘“ ceteraque hujuscemodi.’”’ From whence Wolf would 
read kai ravra—But in this formula cai is omitted, as shown by Heind. 
on Gorg. p. 917. , 

%° The poets alluded to, says Wolf, whom Stalbaum follows, were 
Agathon and Aristophanes. But in that case Plato would have written, 
olde Ovo wownrai. Moreover as neither the Tragic nor Comic poet had 
written a philosophical poem, as Empedocles did on the theory of two 
antagonistic principles in the Universe, it is evident that neither of them 
would be here alluded to. Plato wrote, I suspect, of Qctor rrotnrai, si- 
milar to ot Oe@y staideg wotnral, in Legg. ii. p. 366, B. 

31 Hommel and Stalbaum vainly attempt to defend 4 re ovv: for they 
did not see that the sense evidently requires 7 6& rty— 

32 ‘I'he object of the medical art is the health of the body; that of the 
gymnastic, its strength. Andas they gain their several ends by favouring 
What is right in the body, and correcting what is wrong, those arts are 
analogous the one to the other. S. 

33 The soil bears an analogy to the body; and the different kinds of ma- 
nure and cultivation are similar to food and medicine. A good soil is im- 
proved by a manure homogeneous to it; a bad soil, by an opposite method 
of cultivation, altering its nature. As regards the metaphor, we even 
now say that such a soil loves such a manure, and that such a plant loves 
such a soi], when the nature of the one is fitted to that of the other. S. 
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says that the one disagreeing with itself,‘ is carried on like 
the harmony of the bow and lyre. Now it is very irrational 
to say that harmony differs (from itself); or that it exists 
from things that differ: but perhaps he meant to say this; 
that from a sharp and fiat, different originally, (a harmony) 
is produced from their subsequent agreement through the art 
of musicians. For harmony cannot assuredly consist of sharp 
and flat sounds, while still disagreeing; because -harmony is 
consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement ; and it is 
impossible for any agreement to exist between things disa- 


34 Pseud-Aristotle, in the treatise epi Kéopov, quotes from Heracleitus 
what may serve to illustrate this passage. ‘‘ You must connect the whole 
and the not whole; the agreeing and the disagrecing; the consonant 
anf.the nea and from all things the one, and from the one all 
things.@ T. 

si Although much has been written on this dictum of IIeracleitus, 
worep appovia rékou re kai Adpac, not a single person, as far as I know, 
has seen that, from the expression in Pluiarch ii. p. 369, A., wadivrovog 
appovin Kdopov, Worep AvoNC Kai TOxov, KaO ‘HodkAeroy, and in ii. p. 
1026, B., ‘Hpdxderog 62 raXivrporoy appoviny Kdoptov, dkwe wep Adpye 
cai réfov, the dark philosopher wrote raXivrovoc appovin womep TéEov 
kai vevpic: by which he meant that in using a bow, while the stick is 
pushed from the body of the archer, the string is drawn to it, and thus the 
two are maXivrova. For Heracleitus had doubtless a recollection of 
the Homeric Nevpijy piv pate rédacev roey 62 cidnpoy, in IX. A, 123; 
end so too had Plato in Rep. iv. p. 439, B., where he describes the atti- 
tude of an archer—ai yetpec 7d Toko amwOovrrai Te Kai TpOCEAKOYTAL— 
GAH piv drwOovea, éréepa O& mpocayoutrn; and so too had Virgil in 
En. ix. 623, “ Contendit telum diversaque brachia ducens;”’ and it is 
by this act that we can understand the phrase wadivrova roéa, properly 
explained by Hesychius, ra tai Qarepa rpezopera. As regards the con- 
fusion between vevpac and Avpac, I have written something worth reading 
in my Excursus on Plato’s Hip. Maj. p. 201. Should it, however, be 
said, that from the subsequent mention of sharp and flat notes, there must 
have been some allusion to a musical instrument, it may be replicd, that 
the word vevod, ‘a string,’ which, according as it is,longer or shorter, 
varies the quality of the ione, is equally applicable to the string of the 
lyre and that of the bow. 

% The word apuovia, omitted by all the MSS., has been preserved by 
Ficinus alone, ‘“‘deinde per artem musicam consonantibus harmonia 
conficitur.” If, however, it is to be omitted, as perhaps it ought, we 
must alter greira into ed rd dvra, not only that yéyovey may recover its 
nominative, but that the sentence may be similar to the subsequent—w¢ 
~—} pvOpydc be Tov raxtot kai Bpadésoc LEV NVEYROMEVUY mpOrepor, torepoy 
dt dnodoynodyrwy, yeyove : where éerra is omitted, as it should be, while 
e® ra Syra is supported by did rijg tvavrio rporij¢ yppdoOat ta byra in 
Diog. Laert. ix. 7, and te payopivwy cai ivavriwy ovviory rd évra in 
Nicomach. Arithmet., ii. p. 59, ed. Ast. 
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greeing, so long as they disagree ; *’ [and ori the other hand, 
it is impossible to fit a thing disagreeing and not agreeing |.37 
So too rhythm® is produced from notes quick and slow pre- 
viously disagreeing, but subsequently agreeing. As there the 
medical art, so here the musical art, introduces in all these 
an agreement, by affecting a love of and a concord with each 
other; and thus music is the knowledge of amorous (unions) 
relating to,harmony and rhythm. [15.] Now in this com- 
bination itself of harmony and rhythm, it is not at all difficult 
to know thoroughly the amorous (unions); for the twofold 
love ex’ sts there not at all. But when it shall be necessary to 
misuse“? rhythm and harmony, applied to mankind, by a person 
composing, what is called setting to music, or in making a 
right use of melodies and measure composed already, whirh 
is called instruction, there indeed the thing is very Miicult, 
and requires a skilful practitioner. For here recurs the same 
reasoning (as before), that we must gratify the well-ordered, 
and those who would be, but are not as yet, better ordered, 
and we must guard their love. For this is the honourable, 
the heavenly, the (co-worker with) the heavenly muse. But 
thé (co-worker with) Polyhymnia is the vulgar love, whom a 


3°37 The words between brackets are evidently an interpolation or 
corruption, For as duagepduevor and p27) opodoyovy mean the same thingy 
the prom sition contains a tautology merely, instead of two things being 
mentioned different from cach other. Moreoter, appécat would require 
a dative as well as an accusative to follow it. Ficimus has, ‘‘ quod vero 
discrepat neque cst concors, concincre nequit,’’—which Shelley trans- 
lates ‘“‘ Between things which are discordant and dissimilar there is then 
no harmony.” But this would be merely a repetition of the preceding 
remark, that ‘it is impossible for an agreement to exist between things 
disagreeing, as Jong as they disagree.”’ 

38 By rhythm is here meant, what is now called in music, the time in 
which a movement is played, either quick or slow. 

39 In lieu of raou rovroic, Ficinus seems to have found something else 
better suited tothe train of thought. For his version 1s “‘ quem admodum 
humoribus medicina concordiam, ita voczbus musica consonantium tri- 
buens.” .Sheliey’s translation is, “‘ So does medicine, no less than music, 
establish a concord between the- objects of its art, producing a love and 
agreement between adverse things.” 

40 This introduction of xarayp7oGat, “ to misuse,” where the sense 
requires ypnoOat, ‘to use,’’ seems very strange. Ficinus has “cum ad 
alios rhythino et harmonia utendum est,’’ as if he had found in his MS. 
wpo¢g rove ddAovg ypijo8ar—where dAXAove was written for avoveg, the 
abbreviated form of dv@pwrovc. Plato probably wiote caric ypijoeGae 
es he has a little below éwOuuiace nadee xpqoGar. 
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person ought with’ caution“! to bring to whom he may bring 
it, in order that men may enjoy“ the pleasure from it, and 
that he may not introduce any intemperance ; just as in our 
own art it is a matter of moment to use correctly the appe- 
tites relating to the confectioner’s art, so that a person may 
enjoy the pleasure without detriment to health. Thus, in mu- 
sic, and in medicine, and in all other things, both human and 
divine, we must, as far as is permissible, watch each of those 
Loves: for both exist. Since even the constitution of the 
seasons of the year is full of both these ; and when the hot 
and the cold, the dry and the moist, which I mentioned be- 
fore, meet in opposition to each other, with a well-reculated 
love, and receive a temperate fitting-together and combina- 
tign, they come bringing in their train a year of good seasons 
and livalth to men, and the rest of? animals, and plants, and 
do no injury.“4 But when the love which is mixed up with 
ungovernable passion becomes rather violent as regards the 
seasons of the year, it destroys or injures many things. For 
from such seasons are wont to be produced playues and many 
other unequal’ disorders on wild beasts and plants. For 
hoar-frosts, and hail-storms, and mildews are generated from 
the excessive and disorderly state of such feelings of love 
with respect to each other; the knowledge of which, as re- 

41 As there is nothing to which evAaBovpevoy can be referred, I sus- 
pect that dowdy has dropt out after ov dei— 

#2 As Ficinus has “ut voluptatem quidem homines hauriant,” it is 
evident that he found in his MS. raprwowyrat, as required by the pre- 
ceding ole, not caprwonrat, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain. 

48 Hicinus has “animantibus omnibus.”” Perhaps Plato wrote wace 
Toi¢g adAorg Zworc. 

#4 Instead of #dienoe, which can hardly follow Axe, we must read dde- 
xei—just as we find in the following sentence in some MSS, and Stobeus, 
StapOciper wat Uducet. For after éreddy with a sybjunctive correct 
Greek requires either the present or future—a fact unknown to Stalbaum ; 
who has rejected dtagOeipe, furnished by the MSS. which he considers 
the best, and confirmed by “ corrumpit”’ in Ficinus. 

45 Stalbanm renders dydpoa by “ inter se dissimilia ac diversa.” But 
though the disorders might be unlike each other, yet how any effect could 
be produced by such dissimilarity, he neither does nor could tell. Ficin. 
has, “‘aliique morbi permulti et vari,” which, if not a translation of 
dyépova, is an error for virulenti. For Plato wrote d\\a Biata cal 
qokAd, similar to dAXa@ wodAd cai Biara, in p. 195, C. On the loss and 
confusion of Biaa I have wntten something, to which the editors of 
Thucydides should have attended, in my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 261 and 
337, and to the passages there quoted I could now add a dozen more. 
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gards the movements of the stars and thé seasons of the 
year, is called astronomy.** Further still, all kinds of sacrifice, 
and the things over which the diviner’s art presides—now 
these are the reciprocal intercourse between gods and men— 
are conversant about nothing else than the guardianship and 
the healing ‘7 of Love. For every kind of impiety is wont to be 
generated, if one does not gratify the well-ordered Love, and 
honour him, and hold him as the chief,—but serve* rather the 
other,—in every act relating to parents living and dead, and to 
the gods, “according as it has been ordained for the divining art 
to superintend the Loves and to heal them.“® And again, the 
divining art is the artificer, skilled (in promoting) friendship 
between gods and men, through knowing what things relating 
to Love amongst mortals tend to justice and impiety (respect- 
ively). So various and vast, or rather universal, ecowes 
does every kind, to speak in one word, of Love possess. But 
that which is conversant about the good, and is effected in 
union with temperance and justice, both towards us and the 
godg, this is the one that has the greatest power, and procures 
for us every kind of happiness, so as °° to enable us to asso- 
ciate with each other, and to be dear to beings superior to 


© Qn this application of the word astronomy, which was subsequently 
called astrology, Ast aptly refers to Rep. vil. p. 527, D. 

47 T confess I cannot understand faow. Ficinus has “curationem.” 
But that is ambiguous, and translated by Shelley, “right government.” 
Plato wrote perhaps here mepi"Epidoc guXakny re cai iaory, i. e. “the 
guarding against and cure of quarrel ;” aud similarly just above, éptorixwy 
for fpwrixkey, and just below, rd ry¢”Epioc tur rove "Epwrac: where 
there would be an allusion to the doctrine of Empedocles respecting the 
"Epwe and "Epce of the Universe. 

48 The Greek is, aAAd qepi roy Erepov—: where Sydenham was the 
first to reject wepi, which is omitted by Stobeus and one Vienna MS. 
Ficinus has ‘‘sed circa Amorem alterum pervagatur.”* From whence 
Sauppe elicited, as stated by Koch on Antonin. Liberal. p. lvii. a\X’ ada- 
rac wept Tov Erepovy. But no person could be said aAaoBar wepi reve, in 
the sense of attending. I suspect that in dAAq@ zrepi lies hid ddAd Aarpevy. 
For Suid. has Aarpevw’ ryue, and Hesych. Aarpedw' céBw ; or we may read, 
aA\d Arrapy, ‘‘ vehemently pray to.’ But I prefer the other conjecture. 

40_40 Or we may translate, ‘‘ which it has been ordained by the divining 
art that the Loves look upon and heal—.” But in either case I am 
equally in the dark. Ficinus has, ‘‘ hos amores discernere atque curare 
vaticinii propositum est—,’’ which Shelley translates, “it is the object of 
divination to distinguish and remedy the effects of these opposite Loves.” 

© Riickert was the first to find fault with cal, which he should not 
have expelled, but have altered into were, to support the syntax. 
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ourselves, [the gods].°! It is possible, indeed, that I too, in 
praising Love, have omitted many things; not however, in- 
tentionally. But if I have left out aught, it is your buisiness, 
Aristophanes, to fill it up; or, if you have it in your mind to 
praise the god in any other way,” praise him, now that your 
hiccups have ceased. 

[16.] He said then that Aristophanes, taking up the dis- 
course, observed that—the hiccups had very much *? ceased, not 
however before the sneezing was applied to them, so that I 
wonder how a well-ordered part of the body should be in love 
with such noises and ticklings, such as sneezing is: for when 
I brought to it a sneezing it immediately ceased entirely.— 
Upon this said Eryximachus, My good (friend) Aristophanes, 
ccaaider what you are doing. For being about to speak, you 
are acting the buffoon,*4 and compel me to keep a watch over 
your speech, lest you say aught to excite a laurh, when 
you might speak in peace.—To which Aristophanes, with a 
smile, replied, You have spoken correctly, Mryximachus; and 
let what I said just now be considered as unsaid. But do 
not watch me. Since I have a fear of what is about to be said, 
lest I should say not what will be laughable—for that would be 
an advantage and indigenous to my muse—but to be laughed 
down.—Having shot your bolt, Aristophanes, said Eryxima- 
chus, think you to escape? But have a care, and so speak, 
as if about to give an account for it. Perhaps, however, if it 
seem good to me, I shall dismiss you (unhurt). 


*! The word @Qevic is evidently the interpretation of rotg xpsirroot. 
See Blomfield on Prom. 935. 

52 Instead of ef wwe dAdwe, correct Greek requires et a\Awe rwo— 
similar to G\Ay yé 77, a little below. 

88 The union of pada and ézatvaro would be admissible here only if 
the hiccups had greatly subsided. But az they had qeased entirely, in- 
stead of paAa we must read pa Al’ — 

4 This is the correct meaning of yeAwromoreic. For Aristophanes had 
just been alluding in ridicule to the theory of Eryximachus. Ficinus was 
mistaken in rendering, ‘‘ risum contra te moves.”’ Shelley, scarcely more 
correctly, ‘‘ you predispose us to laughter.” : 

88 roy Aédyov—rov ceavrov is rendcred by Ficinus, “ sermonis tui.” 
But that would be, in correct Greek, rot cov. But as Eryximachus was 
evidently sore at beirg made the butt of Aristophanes, it is quite clear 
that rov ceavrov conceals rov co¥ od rAnrod, i. c. “ your speech, not to 
be borne.” Comipare Hec, 159 régoé rharae. And hence Aristophanes 
was led to make an apology in the words—éuoi gorw dppynra ra tipypyiva. 

% I have inserted “ unhurt,”’ because the train of thought evidently 
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In good truth, Eryximachus, said Aristophanes, I have it 
in my mind to speak in some other way than you and Pausa- 
nias have spoken. For to me men appear to be utterly in- 
sensible of the power of Love. Since, being sensible of it, 
they would have instituted most important sacred rites, and 
(built) altars, and made to him the greatest sacrifices ;>” nor, 
as now, would any thing of this kind have occurred, at a 
time when it ought to have occurred the least. For he is, 
of all the gods, the most friendly to *®man, the aider of 
man, and the healer of those (wounds)*? which, being healed, 
there would be the greatest happiness to the human “race. 
I will, therefore, endeavour to explain to you his power, and 
you shall be the teacher of it to others. But you must first 
learn the nature of man, and what sufferings it has undergane. 
For our nature of old was not the same as it is now. “In the 
first place, there were three kinds of human beings, not as at 
present, only two, male and female; but there was also a 
third common to both of those; the name only of which now 
remains, it has itself disappeared. It was then [one]® man- 
woman,®! whose form and name partook of anc was common 
to both the male and the female. But it is now nothing but 
a name, given by way of reproach. In the next place, the 
entire form of every individual of the human race was round- 
ed, huving the back and sides as ina circle. It had four hands, 
and legs equal in number to the hands; and two faces upon 
the circular neck, alike in every way, and one head on 
both the faces placed opposite, and four ears, and two kinds 


shows that, after pévroe, dvaroyv has dropt out; a word elsewhere lost and 
restored by myself to Aristophanes and Demosthenes. See the Glossary 
appended to my translation of the Midian oration in “A@w, p. 65. 
Shelley has here, ‘‘ I may dismiss you without question.” 

57 There were, howevcr, sacred rites to Love, as shown by Valckenaer 
in Diatrib. c. xi. 

s_86 This repetition of giiavOpwadrarogc—dvOpwrwy and avOowreip 
is extremely inelegant. 

% This is Shelley’s happy introduction of the very word required here, 
and which has led me to suggest rpavparwy for roirwr. 

6 This @y Stalbaum still retains, and attempts to explain, although 
omitted by Stobeus and Eusebius, and many MSS. and Ficinus. 

6! J have coined this word, in lieu of hermaphrodite, for the sake of 
showing its derivation from dvdp, “‘ man,” and yuy-, “ woman.” 

* Shelley, unable to understand how the faces were placed opposite, has 
omitted the words évayriore xeévorg, and translated incorrectly the pre~ 
ceding by “ one head between the two faces,” instead of “upon.” Unless 
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of sexual organs, and from these it is easy to conjecture how 
all the other parts were (doubled).® They walked, as now, 
upright, whithersoever they pleased. And when it made haste 
to run, it did, “in the manner of tumblers, who after turning 
their legs (upward) in a circle, place them accurately in an 
upright position, support itself on its eight limbs,© and after- 
wards turn itself over quickly in a circle. Now these three 
and such kinds of beings existed on this account, © because the 
‘male kind was the produce originally of the sun, the female 
of the earth, and that which partook of the other two, of the 
moon ;®8 for the: moon partakes of both the others (the sun 
and the earth). The bodies thus were round, and the man- 
ner of their running was circular, through their being like 
their parents. [17.] They were terrible in force and strength 
aniithad high aspirations, and they made an attempt against 
the gods; and what Homer (in Od. A. 307) says of Ephi- 
altus and Otus, was told of them likewise; that they attempt- 
ed to aseend to heaven with the view of attacking the gods. 
Upon which Jupiter and the other gods consulted together 
what they should do to them; but they were in a difficulty. 
They had not the mind to destroy them by making the race 
to disappear with the thunderbolt, as they did the giants ; for 
then the honours and the holy rites paid them by that race would 
lave been extinct,"’ nor yet could they suffer them to act wan- 
tonly. At length Jupiter, on reflection, said, I seem to myself to 
have a plan, so that men may exist, and still be stopt by becom- 


I am mistaken, Plato wrote am’ lvavriac depcopévoie, i.e. looking from 
opposite quarters, like the figure of Janus, described by Ovid. 

® So Sydenham, as if he wished tqread cai dura ra d\Aa Tavra 
instead of rai rd dAdNa warra. 

«.6 Such is the meaning which i think Plato meant to convey ; who 
probably wrote, wozep ot cvBiordvrec cic dp0by, dyw fw oxehyn TEOLpED- 
dmevot KUKAW, axpiwe tarde, not, as the present text has, ete 690d” rw 
oxéidn wepipepopervce KUBiorwor KvKAw, where I have clicited dvw, by the 
aid of “ sursum circumferentes,”’ in Ficinus, from ef¢ dp0d dyra oxédy in 
Stobeus. The whole description will be intelligible to those, who have 
seen tumblers walking on their hands and feet alternately. 

% By the eight lirabs are meant the four hands and four fect. 

66_66 Qn this theory Ast refers to Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3, 6, Phys. i. 
6, De Generat. i. 3, ii. 3, Ciceron. Academ. iv. 37, Tim. Loer. p. 99, D, 
E., Menag. in Diogen. L. p. 74,317. r 

* So Orestes in Avsch. Cho. 252, prays to Jove not to destroy him, lest 
he should no longer be able to set up his altar on the days of sacrifice, 
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ing weaker from their unbridled licentiousness. For now, said 
he, I will divide each of them into two; and they will at the 
same time become weaker, and at the same time more useful to 
us, through their becoming more in number; and they shall 
walk upright upon two legs; but if they shall think fit to 
behave licentiously, and are not willing to keep quiet, I will 
again, said he, divide them, each into two, so that they shall 
go upon one leg, hopping. ‘So saying, he cut men into two 
parts, as people cut medlars® when about to pickle them, or as_ 
they cut eggs with hairs. But whomsoever he cut, he. ordered 
Apollo to turn the face and the half of the neck to that 
part where the section had taken place, in order that the man 
might, on seeing the cutting off, be better behaved than before, 
and he ordered’ him to heal the other parts. And he 
(Apollo) turned the face; and 7 pulling the skin togegh€t*on 
every side like a contracted purse,” over that which is now 
called the belly, he did, after making a single orifice, tie up (the 
skin) at the middle of the belly, now called the navel. He 
then smoothed the greater part of the remainder of the wrinkles 
of the skin, and jointed the breast, having an instrument such 
as shoemakers use when they smooth wrinkles of the leather 
on the last. But he left a few wrinkles on the belly and navel 
as a memorial of thcir original suffering. Now when their 
nature had been bisected, each half perceived with a longing its 
other self;7? and throwing theirarms around each other and 
becoming entwined, they had a great desire to grow together, 
but they died through famine and idleness.’? And when one of 


6 Qn Rubnken’s elegant and certain emendation, 6a for wa, see his 
note on Tima:us, p. 189, while to this passage of Plato Taup on Suid. 
in Tapixevery has referred that i Plutarch Erot. ii. p. 770, B., dowep 
wov rpryi dcapeicOar THy giriav, which Hommel acutely conjectures to 
have been a kind of children’s game. ; 

26 Whatever others may pretend to do, I certainly cannot under- 
stand what Plato meant by this description of the operation. 

7) This repetition of the verb éxéXever at the end of the'sentence is evi- 
dently an interpolation. 

n71 Here again I confess I do not quite understand the mention of 
the contracted purse. I suspect there is an allusion to an operation still 
performed in India, to enable a person to wear an artificial nose; unless 
it be said that Plato in this fictitious account, to which Julian alludes, in 
Epist. lx. p. 448, C., was caricaturing sume theory of the day. 

2 Instead of rd abrov one would prefer rd d\Ao avrod, although the 
common reading is found in Priscian xvii. p. 1100, ed. Putsch. 

* Stalbaum translates rij¢ dAAne dpyiac, “and moreover by idleness.” 
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these halves died, and the other was left, the surviving half 
sought another, and was entwined with it, whether it met 
with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now call a 
woman, ) or with (the half of a whole) man. And thus they 
were in the act of perishing. [18.] But Jupiter in pity de- 
vised another plan, and placed the organs of generation in 
front,’ for hitherto they had been on the outside, and they 
begot and bred, not with one another, but with the earth, 
like grasshoppers. And therefore he changed them” to the 
front; and by them he caused the generation to be with each 
other, from the female through the male, on this account, that 
should 4 male meet with a female, they might in the embrace 
at one time generate, and the race be thus propagated ; but if 
at another time a male met with a male. a surfvit might take 
plaee from the connexion, and that they might cease and turn 
themséives to their business, and attend to the other affairs of 


But such a sense those words could never bear in correct Greek. In all 
the passages where aGAAog is said to be used pleonastically there is some 
crror, which it is not difficult to correct. Thus in Eurip. Med. 298, 
Xwpi¢g yap adAne, He Exovow apyiac, PO6voy pic dorwy adAgavovor 
Ovopevn, we may read Xwpic yap arnc,—7¢ Adxwour, apyiag, as I have 
stated in the Surplice, No. 11, Feb. 7, 1846, p. 153, where I completed the 
restoration commenced in Tro. Append. p. 125, B. So too here, since two 
MSS. read ud rij¢ Aysov, Plato wrote, I suspect, Ud rijg Aiyvov Koirne 
wara.d¢ Aatpapyiag, i. e. “ From the lascivious and hungry longing for 
their former bed ;’’ where 476 xoirne Aatpapyiac may be compared with 
vd Aatpapyiac nOovijg in Legg. x. p. 888, A.; while Atyvov, which Hesy- 
chius explains by Aamapydc, is found in somewhat a similar sense in 
Eurip. Hipp. 916, ‘H ydp wo8otvca wavra xapdia wdiev Kay roig ka- 
woige Aiyvoc ove’ aXioxerat: and thus the introduction of Kotrn¢e waXatag 
carries out the allusion to waXatov mwaQovc: and the two halves would 
suffer the fate of Narcissus, who died by constantly viewing in the water 
the reflexion of his body, with which he had fallen in love. 

7 Ficinus has alone what the sensu requires, ‘‘ et que prius retro erant, 
ad anteriores partes transtulit ;”” in Greek, ec rd rpdcPev, 2 OmicBev ny 
Tip woiv.” 

7 Hére again Ficinus has preserved the vestiges of the right reading 
in his vérsion, “ Antea siquidem, cum ad nates hec haberent, non in- 
vice sed in terram spargentes semina, cicadarum instar concipiebant, 
atque generabant.” eee eae 

Stalbaum says ‘hat Sommer properly unites avrwy with ei¢ rd wpd- 
ofeyv. But as ara is found in many MSS., as Stephens conjectured, Ast 
has properly adopted it; and properly too did he object to re after 
perigee: but improperly suggest 6¢—for he should have read roivvy in- 
stead of re ovv : while in lieu of o§rwe, omitted in eleven MSS., one would 
prefer ev tag— 
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life. From this (period) has been implanted by nature in 
mankind a mutual love, which is the bringer together. of their 
ancient nature, and which endeavours to make one out of two, 
and to heal the nature of man. Each of us théh is but the 
‘counterpart ”? of a human creature, as having been cut like the 
Psettse ®° from one into two. Hence each one is in seatch of 
his counterpart. As many men then as are sections of the 
form common to men, which was then called Man-Woman, 
are lovers of women ; and from this raceare sprung the majority 
of adulterers: and on the other hand, as many women as are 
addicted to the love of men, and are adultcresses, are sprung 
from the same®! race. But such women as are sections of the 
female, do not pay much attention to men, but turn themselves 
rather to women; and from this race are the (Lesbian) 
courtesans. Suchas are sections of the male form, follow the 
males: and whilst they are young, being fragments Sf men, 
they love men and are delighted in being with them; and 
these ‘are the best of boys and youths, as being the most manly 
in their disposition. Yet some say, indeed, they are shameless. 
But in this they say false ; for it is not through shamelessness, 
but through assurance, and a manly temper and manly look, that 
they‘embrace what resembles themselves. And of this there is 
a great proof. For when they are full grown, such alone turn 

‘7 There is some error in éx rdcov, which is never used for é« royrou. 
Stalbauin’s German versiun is, ‘‘ seit so langer Zeit,’” Plato prob&bly 
‘wrote ix TOT’ iowe, i. e. “ perhaps from that tithe.”” On the phrase ée 
rore, sce Kuhner, Gr. Gr. § 644, ed. Jelf. Shelley has, “ From this pe- . 
riod,” which he got from Ficinus, ‘ ex illo tempore.” 

78 Shelley has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ and to heal the divided na- 
‘ure of man.” This has led me to suggest oxyiow for pvow, whith is. 
extremely inclegant after the preceding gvcewc. : 

*® This was the doctrine of Empedocles, as we learn from Aristotle, 
Tlepi @vcewe Zwwy, i. 18. In the word cdpBordoy is an allusion to the 
symbol of friehdship cut into two parts, one of which was predéyved -by 
the host, and the other by the guest; and when the two were brought to- 
gether by the two parties or their friends, a recognition of acquaintance 
took place. See Schol. on Eurip. Med. 6. ae ree 

6 As it is not known what kind of flat-fish is meant by YHrra, I have 
left the original word in the text. Sydenham compares it with the polypus. 
The simile is well put by Plato into the mouth of Aristophanes, who hag 
alluded to the same circumstance in Lysistr. 115, 'Eyw a’ éxove’ ay, 
werepel Pirrav, ducw Aovva dy tpavrii¢g maprapovoa Oymov, where I 
have changed "Eyw dé y’ dv, kav—into 'Eyw 0” ixovc’ dv— 

" So Sydenham. As if he wished to read é« rov adrov, instead of is 
rovrov, which is however repeated just afterwards. 
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out men as regands political affairs: but when they have be- 
come ‘men; they feel a love for young persons, and do not turn 
their thoughts to marriage and child-getting naturally, but 
are led by the force of custom and law,®? although it would be 
sufficient for them to continue to live unmarried. Altogether 
then such a person is both a lover of youths and a lover of 
those wlio love him, and ever embraces what is from the same 
race as himself. [19.] Now, whenever ®the lover of youths, 
and every one else,®* meet with that very thing, the half of him- 
self, they are both smitten with a friendship in a wondrous 
inanner, and (attracted) ® by an intimacy and love, and are un- 
willing to be separated from each other for even, so to say, a 
brief period. And these are they, who continue to live together 
through life; and yet they could not tell what they wish to take 
placé to.themselves from each other ; for it does not seem to be 
sexual intercourse, that the one should, for the sake of that, be 
de1ighted with the company of the other, and (seek it) with 
so much trouble; but the soul of each being evidently de- 
sirous of something else, which it is unable to tell, it divines 
what it wishes, and hints at it.5° And if while they are lying 
down in the same place, Vulcan were to stand over them with 
his tools in his hand, and ask them “ What is it do ye, mortals, 
desire to take place, the one by the other?” and if, finding 
them in a difficulty, were he to demand them again, “Do ye 
desire this, to be as much as possible in the same place with 
each other, so as never, by night or day, to be apart from 
, each other? for if ye long for this, I am willing to melt you 
‘down together, and to mould you into the same mass, so that 


* There is probably an allusion here to a law at Sparta, which com- 
pelled persons under certain circumstances to marry, as we learn from 
Stobeus, lxv. p. 410, for nothing of the same kind was known at Athens. 

83 Instead of 6 mawWepacric kai dAXog rac, Ficinus has “‘ cujuscun- 
que sextg avidugs,sit,”” which was evidently an abortive attempt made by 
the translaterto supply some words obliterated in his MS., and of which 
those in the text are an evident corruption. For Plato wrote cai 6 radd¢ 
ge Ti 

* Sydenham has introduced the verb “attracted,” which has led me 
to suggest that fAcovrac has dropt out before otxesornr«—which would 
lead, to kaiovrar—.: Ficinus has ‘‘amicitiaque et familiaritate ardent.”’ 

* In heu of the single word aivirrera:, Ficinus has “ et affectum in- 
situm vestigiis signat obscuris;”’ thus translated by Shelley, ‘‘ and traces 
obscurely the footsteps of its obscure desire.” 

VOL. IN1. 2% 
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ye two may become one,®* and as long as ye live, may live 
both of you in common, as one person; and when ye die, 
may, having died in common, ®’remain for ever®’ in Hades, 
one (soul) instead of two. See then whether ye desire this, 
and it is sufficient for you, should ye obtain it.” On hearing 
this not a single person, I know that, would refuse, nor would 
he appear to wish for any thing else; but (every one)® would 
in reality conceive he had heard that which he had long ago 
wished for, and that having come into the company of, and be- 
ing melted with, his beloved, he would out of two become one, 
And of this® the cause is, that this was our original nature. 
We were once whole. To the desire then and pursuit of this 
whole, the name of Love is given. And we were, as I said, 
formerly one. But now, for our iniquity, * we have been cut 
in twain®? by the deity, and have been made, like the arca- 
dians by the Lacedemonians, to dwell asunder.” There is 
therefore a fear, that, unless we are well-behaved towards the 
gods, we shall be again cleft in twain, and go about with our 
noses split down, as those have, who are modelled on pillars 
in profile,°' and become, as it were, pebbles cut through 


asi_s¢ To this celebrated passage there are allusions in Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 1, 16, Synesius, Epist. p. 151, and the other authors, quoted by Wyt- 
tenbach in the notes of Rynders. 

87_-87 Instead of av—eivat, I have translated as if the Greek were 
dsi—peivac: and so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version, 
‘**anud inferos unum semper perseveretis.”” On this wish of friends and 
lovers to live and die together, it will be sufficient to refer to Eurip. Iph. 
T. 984, Kai Ziv Bédoup’ Gy cai Oaveiv, Aaya y' ioov: and Horace, 
*“Tecum vivere amem, tecum obecam libens.’’ 

® On wdc, thus obtained from the opposite ovdé elc, see Stalbaum. 

8 Instead of rovro, Bast, with whom Ast agrees, suggested rovroress 

And so Ficinus, ‘‘ Hujus causa est.”’ 
- © The Greek is dupxioOypery vd Tov Oeov, eaBamep vd Aaxecaipo- 
yviwy. But Fictnus found in his MS. ducyicOnuer, as shown by his 
version —‘‘ a deo scissi sumus.”’ I have therefore united the pwo, drec- 
xicOnpev—nai caSarep—dupeicOguev. For in the formér verb there 
is an allusion to the cutting in two, mentioned in § 15, and in the latter 
to the fact of the Helots, who were originally Arcadians, being compelled 
to live apart in villages after they had been conquered by the Lacede- 
monians. By so slight and obvious a correction have I got rid of the 
mass of notes written on this passage. 

* Such is the interpretation of the words xara ypagi)y txreruTwpévas 
given by Hermann in Programm. De Veter. Greecor. Pictura Parietum, 
p. 8, Opuscul. where he has reference to Hipparchus on Aratus, i. 6,,p. 
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and rubbed smdoth. On this account then,® it is meet to 
exhort every man to behave in all things piously towards 
the gods, that we may on the one hand escape from the ills, 
%8 and on the other obtain the good,®* to which Love is our guide 
and general; to whom let no one act in opposition. For he 
who acts in opposition, is an enemy to the gods. But by be- 
coming friends and being reconciled to the god, we shall, what 
few of those now living do, find and meet with our beloved, 
the halves™ of ourselves. And Iet not Eryximachus take 
me up, and ridicule my speech, as if I meant Pausanias and 
Agatho. : For perhaps they are amongst such, (the fortunate 


180, who uses karaypadgoyr in the sense noticed by Pliny on H. N. xxxv. 
34, who says of Cimon the Clencan, “Ite catagrapha invenit, hoc est, 
obliq@as imagines.”” But in that case the preposition efe or kara should 
precede Raraypagy)y, and 7d kutrdypadoy be written instead of rara- 
yeatny. I am therefore more disposed to adopt Hommel’s ingenious 
alteration—nara pagiy. For he supposes that figures of human beings 
were so placed at the corners of the walls of tempic.s, that one half of 
the face was seen on one side, and the other half on the adjoining side ; 
and they must therefore have appeared with the nose spht down. 

% The Greck is, dorep Niomat wAAG TovTwY tveca—But adda could 
not thus be used before rotrwy tvexa, unless there had been something 
said previously, to which dAAd would indicate the opposite idca. Such 
however is not the case here. Besides, us Aiorog is an adjective, it re- 
quires a substantive. Hence I have translated as if the Greek were— 
womrep Niomat AadAat’ TOUTWY ody tyeKa—For Hesychins has Adda 
AdAAXag ANéyovot rag wapabadacoinve Kai rapaTorapiovs Wigove, i. e. 
“pebbles found along seas and rivers,’ which became smooth by the 
action of the water, and which, when cut lengthways or crossways, pre- 
‘sent two halves, the counterparts of each other. The same fact is found 
in the case of Scotch pebbles, when detached from the granite in which 
they are imbedded. ‘To this restoration of Aa@AAae I have been led by 
Ruhnken’s very same correction of Theocritus in Hesvch. T. 1. Auctar., 
and we can now perceive why Suidas and Hesychius, and the Scholiast 
here, explain Aiomou by duemerpiapivor aorpayadot, gr, as Ruhnken 
correctly reads, diya mempropévar, both in Plate and m the Lexicons 
that referred tc Plato. ‘Timieus has Ai¢suc’ ot diya wempeopevor. 

893 The Greck is rd pév txptywper, Tor Ci THywpEv. But as two 
MSS. offer hea it is evident that Plato wrote ra piv rakd dbywper, 
rav Ot ed rbywuerv, For thus eaxd and ed properly balance each other ; 
while ed has been iost here, as in the passages corrected by myself in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 154. : 

* Instead of ypetépos, which Ast and Stalbaum vainly attempt to 
defend, Bast suggested aucropoec, answering to “ dimidium” in Ficus; 
and the emendation is adopted by Creuzer in his work on the worship of 
Dionysus, P. i. p. 169, as stated by - 

L 
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few,) and are both of them males in nature. I say then of 
all in general, both men and women, that the whole of our 
race would be happy, if we worked out Love perfectly; and 
if each were to meet with his beloved, having returned™ to 
his original nature. If this then be the best, it necessarily 
follows, that of the things now present, that which is nearest 
to this is the best; and that is, to meet with youthful objects 
of love that are naturally suited to one’s ideas. In celebrating 
then the deity who is the cause of this fitness, we should justly 
celebrate Love; who both at the present time benefits us the 
most, by leading us to our own; and for hereafter gives us 
the greatest hopes, that, if we pay the debt of piety to the 
gods, he will restore us to our original nature, and, by healing 
us, render us happy. 

[20.] Such, Eryximachus, said he, is my speech, in be- 
half of Love, of a different kind from yours. As then I 
requested, do not ridicule it, in order that we may hear what 
each of the rest will say; or rather what both will; for the 
rest are only Agatho and Socrates. 

He stated then that Eryximachus said, I will be obedient ; 
for, the speech has been spoken in a delightful manner; and 
if I were not conscious that Socrates and Agatho were deeply 
versed in affairs of Love, I should have greatly feared they 
would be at a loss for reasons through there having been said 
so much, and of all kinds. But now I-have every confidence. 
—(This,) said Socrates,(is all very well for you,) Eryximachus ; 
since you have already gone through the ordeal yourself with 
honour. But if you were, where I am now, or rather per- 
/haps where I shall be, when Agatho shall have spoken his 
speech cleverly,®’ you would be in a very great fright, and in 
every (kind of heart-sinking),° as I am now.—You wish, So- 


% To preserve the train of thought, and thus elicit something like 
sense out of these words, Orelli on Isocrat. de Permutat. p. 330, sug- 
gested dopevog évdc, i. e. “‘ both from one male.” 

%® Ficinus has ‘“ in antiquam naturam — restitutus,”? which leads to 
avedOwy in lieu of dred Owr— 

” Ficinus has “scite dixerit,”’ thus uniting ev to ef7ry, and not, as al. 
others have done, to cai pan’. 

® Instead of ¢y zavri eine, which is perfectly unintelligible, even 
Fischer had the good sense to propose éy mayvri cing anogiag dorep, to 
which he was led by “‘ angustiis undique premereris,”’ in Ficinus. Besides 
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crates, said Agatho, to drug me, in order that I may be con- 
fused through thinking that the spectators have a great ex- 
pectation of my being about to make a clever speech.—I 
should have been, Agatho, forgetful indeed, if, after witnessing 
your courage and high spirit, when you came upon the stage 
with the performers and looking so numerous an audience in 
the face, you were about to exhibit your compositions without 
being in the least daunted, I thought you could be now dis- 
turbed on account of us, so few in number.—Surely, So- 
erates, said Agatho, you do not think me so inflated by a 
theatrical audience,” as not to know that to a man, who has any 
mind, a few persons of sense are more awful than a multitude 
of fools.—I should be acting not at all correctly, said Socrates, 
if I thought there was any thing about you, Agatho, of a boor- 
ish hature. But I know very well, that if you met with any 
whom you considered wise, you would think more of them 
than of the multitude. “But I fear we are not such; for we 
were there likewise, and made a part of that multitude. But if 
you had met with other wise men, you would perhaps have felt 
a shame before them, had you thought you were doing an act 
really! disgraceful. Isit not so? or how say you ?—It is true, 
said Agatho.—But before the multitude, said Socrates, would 
you not feel a shame, if you thought you were doing any 
thing base ?—Hereupon Phiedrus, taking up the discourse, said, 
If, dear Agatho, you will give Socrates an answer, it will be 
no manner of concern to him what becomes of any thing 
whatever here, or if he can only have somebody to converse 
with, and especially one who 1s handsome. I confess I do 
he perhaps remembered év ravi fyevouny vd azoptac in Euthyd. p. 
300, C., and év wavri carp ein in Rep. ix. p. 505, C. But in the former 
Plato wrote éy wayti rw adtopiacg iyevopny, and in the latter iy ravri 
Ty kaxov, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 55, tv aavri d4 d0upiac, where I 
should prefer év wavri rw, as in Philoct. 174, é» rayri tw ypeiac, were it 
not that Dionys. FI. A. R. vi. 70, év wavri 61} dOupiac, seems to support 
the common reading. Wytteubach indeed on Plutarch de S.N. V., p. 
127, quotes from Xenoph. H. Gr. v. 4, 29, éy ravri joay pj—ein. But 
it is easy to read here vy wavri twp dong ein, and there ty ravri ry done 
yoayv: for don has been elsewhere lost vr corrupted, as 1 have shown on 
iach. Eum, 116, and I could now show still more. 

*” Of this passage there is a palpable imitation in Themistius, Or. xxxvi. 
p- 311, B., and a covert one in Aristeenetus, Ep, i. 19. 

1 Instead of dy, which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, as I have 


translated, dyrwe. Ast wished to expunge dy entirely ; for it is not found 
in the correlative sentence just afterwards. 
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with much pleasure hear Socrates conversing: but it is nee 
cessary for me to take care of the panegyric upon Love, and 
to receive! a speech from every one of you. But do both of 
you pay! thus your tribute to the god, and then converse. 
You say well, Phadrus, (said Agatho); and there is nothing 
to prevent me from beginning my speech. For I shall have 
frequently the means of conversing again with Socrates. 
[21.} I wish in the first place to state how I ought to speak ; 
and I will then so speak.2 For all of those who have 
spoken before me, appear to me to have celebrated not the 
god, but to felicitate mankind upon the good, of which the 
god is the cause. But what he is himself, who has bestow- 
ed these gifts, not one of them has explained. Now upon 
each subject of every panegyric, there is only one correct 
method ; and that is, to detail in a rational way of how gteat 
things how great a cause is he, respecting whom the dis- 
course may be.? In this way then it *is meet for us to make 
the encomium upon Love, (by showing,) first, how great he is, 
and afterwards his gifts. I assert then, that of all the gods 
(in reality)‘ blessed, Love is, if it is lawful to say so, and 
without calling down vengeance, the most blessed of all the 
gods, and at once® the most beautiful and the best. ®But 
such he is, being the most beautiful.6 In the first place, 
he is, Phadrus, the youngest of the gods. Of this asser- 


1 On the meaning of dzodéyeoOat and azxodovvat, “to receive ’’ and 
“pay” a debt, Stalbaum refers to Politic. p. 173, B., and Rep. p. 612, B. 

2 Ficinus has ‘“‘ postea dicam,”’ which leads to eto’ ay, in lieu of 
elvrety, Which makes nonsense here. 

3 Ficinus either found something different in his MS., or formed some- 
thing out of his own head, which he did not find there. For his version 
is, “ Sic et in presentia, qualis ipse sit Amor, primum ostendere decet ; 
deinde mumnera illius exponere.”’ 

# Unless I am gzievously mistaken, Plato wrote dyrw¢ 6vrwy, for dytrwy 
by itself would be perfectly useless. 

5 Although, as Stalbaum shows, a’rwy might perhaps stand at the end 
of a sentence, of which I have my doubts, yet since Stobeus offers here 
abroy, it is cvident that Plato wrote dua roy cahdoroy. For the article 
could hardly be omitted. 

66 Such is the literal version of the words, "Eort 6¢ cadAAwrog wy 
rowode: which others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote: 
especially when Ficinus has, ‘“ Quod vero pulcherrimus sit, ex eo primum 
patet—’’ from which, however, one can easily discover that he did not find 
in his MS. &y rowode. Perhaps Plato wrote, é¢ dé rd xaédAog, raig dy, 
wotog 61); i.e. But as regards his beauty, being a boy, of wnat kind is he? 
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tion he affords himself a powerful proof, by running away 
in haste from Old Age, who is quick-footed, it is plain, at 
least «it approaches quicker than is necessary; and which, 
indeed, Love naturally hates, nor does he come near to 
it within a great (distance);’ but he is ever with the young, 
and is.® For, as the old proverb rightly has it, “ Like always 
doth approach to like.”® Now, though I agree with Ph»- 
drus in many other points, I do not agree in this, that Love 
is older than Saturn and Japetus ; but of gods, I affirm, he is 
the youngest, and is ever young, and that the doings!° of the 
olden time, which Hesiod and Parmenides detail, were pro- 
duced, if indeed they say true, by the power of Necessity, and 
not Love. For, had Love been with them, there had been no 
castrations,!' nor bindings,!? nor those many other acts of 
violénce, but friendship and peace, as now, from the time 
when Love came to be the ruler of the gods. Thus then 
he is young, and in addition to being young is a tender being. 
But he wants a poet, such as Homer was, to express the ten- 


* All the MSS. read, 086’ Gyrog wood, Gesner on Stobeus, 1x1. ‘p. 
269, was the first to suggest ovd’ évyréc, and so too Sydenham: as if 
xwolov were understood, which is'supplied in Thucyd. ii. 77, éyrdo¢ wod- 
ov xwpiov—merkaca. They, however, who know how constantly Plato 
alludes covertly to Homer, will read évré¢g rov dAoad ovdov—similar to 
dd\o@ tri ynoaog obdW, in IA, Q. 487: and in Axioch. § 9, GAN’ ot ix’ 
040m ynoaoc, in lieu of dAdo worAvynowe: for yijpaog obddy is found 
there in § 10, and in Plato Rep. i. p. 328, F. 

® In lieu of the nonsensical dei Zdveori re eal Eorev, which Ast and Stal- 
baum vainly, as usual, attempt to defend, Bast once proposed to read. 
what he afterwards retracted, fiveori re cai asiéoriv. He should have 
read, Evyvecri re kai dei toraz, “he is and ever will be.”” On thiseuniun 
of the present and future, compare Thucyd. v. 105, roy dp0v—dvTra— 
doéuevcy Si—Olympiodor. in Alcibiad. i. § 11, p. 105, éo7i wai tora. 
Menander in Stob. xxxviii., Mewonxe cai ronoe: kai woei—Anstid. H. in 
Jov. p. 21. Jebb. dd (6 Lede) Eort—iy rexai fora, The passage of Plu- 
tarch in ii p. 352, A., quoted by Wyttenbach on §. N. V. p. 36, is not in 
point, wap avrg Kai per’ avTig ovra Kai ovvoryTa, Winckelmann in 
Zeitschrift fur Alterthumswissenschaft, 1840. p. 1282, would read Suveors 
wat &rerat. ae : 

® The proverb is quoted at length in Lysid., p. 214, A. Atei Tot roy 
Spoor dyet ede we Tov Buoroy from Od. xvii. 218. ‘Qc duet 1 dy Opotcoy— 

0 Instead of mpdyuara, the best MSS., as they are called, offer 

dupara, Plato wrote rapaypara. 
vet To these castrations ee is an allusion in Euthyph. § 6. 

The binding of Saturn by his son is mentioned by Aésch. in Eum. 
627, and Aristoph. in Ne@. 898, and Plato in Cratyl. § 45. 
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derness of the god. Now Homer describes Ate asa goddess, 
and of a tender frame. At least he speaks of her feet as 
being tender : 


Her feet are tender; not on ground she stalks, 
But on the top* of human heads she walks. ' 


The poet then seenis to me to show by such a proof her ten- 
derness ; because she walks not upon a hard place, but a soft 
one. And the same proof we shall use respecting Love, that 
he too is tender. For he neither walks on the ground, nor 
upon (human) skulls, which in truth are places not very soft ; 
but on the softest of all existing things, he walks and dwells 
there. For he has fixed his abode in the dispositions and souls 
of gods and men:'* and yet not in all souls indiscriminately : 
but whenever he meets with a soul possessing a harsh dispo- 
sition, away he goes, and takes up his abode with a tender one. 
Since, then, he is ever touching with his feet, and in every 
way the softest parts in the softest persons, he must needs be 
extremely tender. Thus then he is very young and very 
tender; and in addition to these qualities he is of a flexible 
form. For he would not be able to entwine himself around every 
thing, nor to pass through every soul, at first unperceived, 
and to go out (again),'° if he were of a hard substance. And a 
great proof of his form being in proportion '® and flexible, is 
in its gracefulness, which Love confessedly possesses in a man- 
ner superior to all. For between Ungrdcefulness and Love 
there is always a war. His diet too on flowers points out the 
beauty of his colour. |!” For Love does not settle upon a body, 


3 [.have translated as if the Greek were aX’ ap’ dp’ hye war’ dy- 
fpwv eodara Paiver, and not aAX’ dpa iyye—although instead of dp’ Hye 
I should prefer avv&, for vradot means here not “ tender,”’ but “ slint.”* 
With regard, however, to my dxp’, it is put beyond all doubt by Rhianus 
Fragm. j. ‘H &" Ary amadoiot perarpwxioa médecou"Axpyc iy repadgeor 
wigiorarat, 

44 On this sentiment see Valckenaer in Diatrib. Euripid. p. 157. 

% The antithesis in eiowy rd mpwroy evidently requires bgt ad— 

% What the idea of proportion has to do with that of flexibility, it is 

ard tosay. The passage was, however, so read by Aristeenetus, when 
describing the cbpperpa cai rpugepd pédy of Lais, in Epist.i. 1. Uniess 
I am mistaken, Plato wrote cuppérpov 6? TKQAHKE, a word which 
might easily have dropt out through—OYAEK Al—for of all animals the 
‘worm-tribe is the most flexible 

717 Aristeenetus, Ep. ii. 1, seems to have found in his MS. of Plato, 
ot weguce mpoctZavtcy instead of ode Epil es. 
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or any other spot where flowers fre not, or where they have 
fallen off; but wherever is a spot flowery and fragrant, there 
he settles and fixes his abode.’* [22.] As regards then the 
beauty of the god }*thus much is sufficient; although much 
still remains.!® I must speak after this on virtue of Love. 
Now is the highest (praise); that he does no injury to a god 
br man, nor by a god or man is he injured. Nor, if he suffers 
aught, does he suffer by violence; for violence touches not 
Love; nor if he does aught, does he it with violence ;!9 for 
every one willingly ministers in every thing to Love.” But 
whatever one party agrees (to do) of his own accord for an- 
other party of his own accord, such acts the laws, that are 
the rulers in a state, say are justly done. In addition to jus- 
tice, Love has the greatest share of temperance. For to be 
superior to pleasures and to passions, is every where confessed 
to be temperance. But no pleasure is superior to Love. If 
then they are inferior, they will be Love’s subjects; and he 
will be their master; and being thus superior to pleasures and 
passions, he will be pre-eminently temperate. Moreover, as 
regards valour, not Ares (Mars) himself can stand up against 
Love.?! *2¥or it is not Arés that holds Love, but Love Arés, 


%#—18 Ficinus has, “‘ permulta insuper afferri possent; sed ista suffi- 
cient,” which would lead to ére cai vod Atizerar’ Eorw Ob TavO’ ixavd, 
in-lieu of xai ravd’ teavd wai Ett wodAG AEizreTar-— 

%® Ficinus correctly, ‘“‘ neque vi facit, si quid faciat.”” He therefore 
found in his MS. ovre re wowy motet Big—which is required to balance 
Big wacye, ei rt racye. Stalbaum, however, says there is no need of 
Big, found in Bas. 2, and one MS., and in Stobeus.—But here, as else- 
where, the proverb is true—‘* Many men of many minds; Many birds of 
many kinds.” 

2 In the words Ila@¢ yap Expy “Epwri ray (Stob. rav6") banperei, there 
lies hid an Iambic verse, probably, of Agatho himself, "Epwrt yao wae 
aav@ ixwy vrnoeret. Se too from the following words, & 0 ay ree 
éxwy exdyre Opodoynsy, paciv ot worEewe Baorric voube Cixara, eivat, it is 
easy to elicit the distich, "A rie 6” éxwy éxdvra Spay dv dpohoyy, Baot- 
Aje wérEwe, Sixata Paciy ot vdpor. 

21 Blomfield, in Mus. Crit, No. 2, p. 144, has aptly compared Soph. 
Thyest. Fr. Tpog ryy avaykny odd” Apne av@icrara. But he did not 
see that in this passage of Plato there lies hid a distich, probably of Aga- 
tho, Kai uy be avdpiay y’"Epwrt, wacdi on, Wierne dvnp dc, ov8?” Apne 
avGicrarat, where I have introduced Wverne, from Soph. ‘Trach. 441, 
"Epwre ply viv boric dvraviorarat, Wverng owe t¢ xeipac, ob radwe 
gpovet: while, to preserve the antithesis, in which Agatho, as we learn 
from Aristotle, indulged, I have added likewise sracdi 69—dv7p Go— 

2 Here again it is easy to elicit another distich of Agatho, from the 
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(the son,) as the saying is, of Aphfodite?? (Venus). Now he 
who holds is superior to the party held; and he who is the 
master of the party more valiant than all the rest, will be the 
most valiant. Thus then have we spoken of the justice, and 
temperance, and valour of the god ; and it is left (to speak) of 
his wisdom. As far then as we can, we must endeavour to 
bg in no way wanting. And in the first place, that I too may 
do honour to my own art, as Eryximachus did to his, the god is 
so clever a poet, that he isable to make even another person one. 
% For each becomes a poet, though before 
He was not musical, when Love touches him.” 

This testimony it is fitting for us to use, (to prove) that 
the poet Love is exccllent for all the creative power con- 
nected with the Muse. For that, which one has not, or 
does not know, he can not either give to another or,teach. 
Moreover who will gainsay (the assertion) that the making 
of all animals is through the wisdom of Love, by which all 
living things are generated and produced??4 Then as re- 
gards handicraft-skill in arts, know we not that he, whose 
teacher is the deity, turns out a person of repute and il- 
lustrious; but he on whom Love does not lay his hands, re- 
mains in obscurity? The art of the archer, and of the 
physician, and of the prophet, did Apollo invent, * under the 
words Od yap ixe:"Epwra” Apne, add’"Epwc" Aon, Agpodirne, we Adyog, by 
reading "Exe yee oun “Apne "Epwr’,”Apn &’ "Epwe, Haig ’Agpodirne opt- 
kpdc wy, we on Adyoc. And hence we may read, ’Agppodirng vide, we 
Adyoe; and thus obtain the very word required to govern ‘Agpodirne, 
which Stalbaum says depends upon ”Eowe, and appeals to Monk on Alc. 
50, where there is not a word bearing un the question. From his refer- 
ence to Oo. @. 266, Stalbaum seems to think that there ,is an allusion to 
the story told by Homer. But the remark of Agatho was of a wider kind, 
and applicable to the loves of Arés geherally. 

%_% Here too Jics hid another distich of Agathon, Ila@¢ yap monrie 
iyverat, kav yf rd mpivApoucog i¢ wiv, ov 7’ "Eowe 708’ erat, where 
e imitated his beloved Euripides in Sthenob. Fr. iii. povorcjy 0 dpa” Epwo 

dddoret, chy duovcoc ¥ 7d mpiv—while é¢ way is similar to the expres- 
sion in Longinus, § 39, cay dpovoog 9g ravramact. With regard to Love 
making a person a poet, Shakspeare alludes to it, where he speaks of a 
lover ‘‘ with his woeful ballad, made to-his mistress’ eye-brow.”” 

% To get rid of the tautology in yiyverac and gverat, we must read, 
what Plato wrole, gaiverat, “‘ make their appearance.” 

723 The edd. have imiOupiag cai "Epwrog ipyepovetoarvrog. But 
éxeOupiag wat are here out of place, where the whole question is about 
the deity called Love. The words éwi@upiacg wai ate a corruption of 
isiOupiac évexa, and should be inserted between rai and Motcoat: while 
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guidance of Love; so that he, would be disciple of Love; and 
(through desire) the Muses (became the inveniors) of music, 
and Hephestus (Vulcan), of brass-working, and Athena 
(Minerva), of weaving, and Zeus (Jupiter), of governing gods 
and men.”** From whence” then were the affairs of the gods 
put into order? Through the birth, it is plain, of the love of 
beauty; for Love does not follow?’ ugliness. For previously, 
as I stated at the commencement, many and terrible things 
befell, as they say, the gods, through the rule of necessity. 
But when this god was born, through bis loving all things of 
beauty, “‘to gods and men did all good things arise.” °—[23.] 
Thus, Phadrus, Love appears to me to be, in the first place,*®° 
himself the most beautiful and best; in the next, to be the 
cause of such like beautiful things*! in other beings. And it 
comes into my mind to speak something in verse, because he 
it ‘s, who produces 


Peace amongst men, upon the sea a calin; 
Sullness on winds,” on joyless bed sweet sicep.™ 


* 


after Motveat has dropt out jeay, and after avOpwirwy, ivpérat. For thus 
only can we get rid of all the difficultics of the passage, which Ast and 
Stalbaum have vainly attempted to soften down. 

7 In lieu of 60ev, 1 have translated as if the Greek were wé@cv, and 
the sentence interrogative instead of being affirmative. 

27 The MSS. vary between tori, Eveoriy, and éreoriv, which last 
leads to émerat, as shown by the version of Ficinus, ‘ deformitatem 
quippe non sequitur Amor.”’ The very same confusion is found in the 
Cratylus, § 10, where the Zurich editors have adopted from MS. Bodl. 
alone &xerat for ézreort. 

% For, as Prometheus says in Asschylus, “ Necessity is greater than 
Zeus himself.” So too Simonides, Fr. 139, avayny ovcdé Ocoi uadyovrat. 

* Here again is another verse of Agatho, dvr’ ayaOd ytyove Geviai r 
avOpwrog dua. 

* Instead of wpwrog, vainly defended by Stalbaum, one MS. and Sto- 
beeus offer rpwroy, absolutely requisite to balance wera rovro. Ficinus 
too “ priniuwin—deinde.” 

41 Instead of dAAwy, which is scarcely intelligible, Plato wrote cadwy, 
as shown by the preceding eaA\torog: and so | have translated. 

%3 Hermogenes T.i. p. 321, ed. Walz., avéuotc for dvéwy : and so too 
four MSS. as required by the preceding adv@pwrotg and weAayet. 

33 From the variations of MSS. it is probable that Plato wrote, as have 
translated, xoiry @ tirvoy yddyv dndet. On the loss and corruption of 
tarvoy 70dy, I have given another instance in The Surplice, No. 25, p. 
385, for May 16, 1846, by restoring to Apollon. Rh. iii. 763, Urvoy f éye- 
wai tic ddirne ‘Hoty. Stalbaum says that Dindorf’s coiry & brvoy anne 
scarcely admits of doubt: for though yjxndy has not been hitherto found 
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It is he who divests us of all feelings of aliensition; and fills 
us with those of intimacy; who establishes all®4 meetings 
such as these, and in festivals, in dances, (and) in sacrifices,™ 
he becomes the leader ; introducing mildness, and banishing a 
harshness of manners; the friendly giver of good-will, the 
tion-giver of enmity; gracious to the good; looked up to by 
the wise, admired by the gods; envied by those who have no 
lot in life, possessed by those who have; the parent of luxury, 
of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret ; 
careful of the good, regardless of the bad; in labour, in fear, 
in wishes, and in speech,*6 the pilot, the encourager,”” the by- 
stander, and best saviour:*° of gods and men, taken all to- 
gether, the ornament; a leader the most beautiful and best ;3" 
in whose train it is the duty of every one to follow, hymning 
well his praise, and bearing a part in that sweet song which 
he sings himself when soothing the mind of every god and 
man.—Let this my speech be offered up, Phedrus, said he, to 


in any Greek writer, yet it is sufficiently supported by the analogy of 
yynmevOnc. Nor is he altogether displeased with Hommel’s koirny barvoy 
7’ évi enrec: for Hesychius has Kjroc—azmopia. But this is a manifest 
error for y7jToc, as those scholars should have known. Or we might read 
xoadiny O brvey évi xnde, i. e. “and bringing to the heart In sadness 
sleep.”” For Plato might have had in mind Od. xvi. 450, KAaiew Ezeer’ 
(read amAnor’) ’Oducja, pitoy méotv, Sopa ot barvoy ‘Hobdy iri BrXega- 
potot Bade yAavewme ’AGnvn. Shelley has “repose and sleep in sad- 
ness.” But the hendyadis would be extremely tame. 

4 The text is wdoag riWeic Zuvtévac: where Hommel objects to wdeac 
and would read wévrac. But he still leaves untouched rifeic Evmévat, 
which could not be said in correct Greek. There is some error, which 
others may perhaps, but I cannot, satisfactorily correct, 

% Instead of év @vciarc, Stobeeus offers ivOvpiaig: which leads to 
év Goivatc, ty Ovaciaie. 

% Schiitz was the frst to object to Adyq, for which he proposed to read 
uoyy. But that word is never found in prose, and rarely even in poetry. 
Perhaps Plato wrote éyv yA, ‘in anger.” 

37 I cannot understand éwGarnc, which Ficinus translates ‘‘ pre- 
fectus,’’ which is quite as incorrect as Sydenham’s “encourager.’? For 
the ér:Barne was the name given to the persun, who fought on board a 
vessel, but did not row, answering to “‘a marine ” in the English: navy. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, iaacmtone, for sucha person is required in a case 
of fear. Hesych. ‘Yramorne Bonde. 

% If I have rightly restored yéAw for Adyw, we must read ‘Iarwp 
apeorog, in allusion to "Inrpd¢ apiorog in Homer, quoted here jn § 38. 

3° Although edAXorog cal aptorog are perpetually nrited, yet here the 
repetition of aptorog is extremely disagreeable. One would expect rather 
rai xapitcrarog, “ most agreeable.” ; 
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Love, partaking, as best I could, in some parts of what is gay, 


in others of what is grave. 

[24.] When Agatho had done speaking, all present, said 
Aristodemus, roared out (applause), for he had spoken ina 
manner worthv of himself and the god.—Upon which Socrates, 
looking at Eryximachus, said, Do [ appear to you, son of Acti- 
ménus, to have felt just now a fear that was no fear,*® when I 
spoke prophetically, what 1 asserted lately, that Agatho would 
speak marvellously well, and that I should be placed in a diffi- 
culty ?—QOne portion, replied Eryximachus, you appear to have 
foretold. truly, that Agatho would speak excellently, but the 
other, that you would be in a difficulty, Ido not consider (true). 
And how, O happy man, said Socrates, am I not likely to be ina 
difficulty, and any one else too, who is to speak after a speech so 
fuil of beauty and variety? 4'In other respects it was not equally 
admifable,4! but who, that heard the conclusion, would not 
have been struck with the beauty “of the nouns and verbs ?*? 
For when I consider how unable I shall be to say any thing 
beautiful approaching to this, I should run away for very 
shamé, had I in any way the power. For the speech put me 
in mind of Gorgias: so that I suffered what is told in Ho- 
mer.43 For I feared that Agatho would at last send in his 
speech the head of that formidable speaker Gorgias against my 
speech ; and, through my inability to say a word, turn me into 
stone! And I perceived how ridiculous I was then, when 
TI agreed that I would in my turn after you make an encomium 
upon Love, and asserted that I had some skill in the matter 
of Love, yet knowing nothing of it, nor how it was necessary 
to praise any thing whatever. For in my stupidity 1 thought 


© Snidas in ’Adcec— Adeéc Sédtug déog. 

“4! Ficinus has “et cetera quidem, quamvis apte composita non 
adeo miranda videntur.” He therefore found sontething in his MS. 
answering to ‘quamvis apte composita,’’ wanting at present in the 
Greek. 

#2 Jn thus alluding to the beauty of the nouns and verbs, Socrates 
is supposed to be speaking ironically in praise of that which he really 
considered reprerensible. For, unlike the rhetoricians and sophists, he 
looked rather to the matter of a speech than the manner. ‘There is a 
similar sneer at fine vords merely in the Menexenus, p. 234, C. 

*® The passage alluded to is in Od. A. 636— 
“Then pale fear seized me, lest the Gorgon’s head ‘ 
Should Proserpine of hallowed mien send out, 
A prodigy great and terrible, frum Hell.” 


~ 
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one ought to speak truths re8pecting each subject praised, 
and that these were to be the substratum, and that selecting 
out'of these very matters the most beautiful, to put them to- 
gether in the most becoming manner. And I had a great 
notion that I should speak well, as knowing welk the truths 
relating to the praising of any thing whatever. But this it 
seems is not the way to praise correctly, but (we must) attri- 
bute to the subject qualities the greatest and the best possible, 
whether they are such or not; and if the encomiums arg un- 
true, that is an affair quite immaterial. For it was stated 
before, as it seems, that each of us ‘should appear to praise 
Love, and not merely to praise.44 On this account, I suppose, 
you “turn over every topic and attribute to Love,*® and 
assert that he is of such a kind, and the cause of things so 
great, as to appear the most beautiful and best—to, those 
it is clear who know him not—for he certainly would not 
(appear so) to those who did know him. And thus the praise 
becomes fine and pompous. But for my part, I know nothing 
of this kind of praise; and through not knowing, I agreed 
to compose myself in my turn apanegyric. “ But my tongue 
only “© promised, not my mind.” And so farewell to it. For 
I should not be able (to say any thing), not I indeed.” But 


#44 The words between the numerals I carmot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus, as is evident from his equally unintelligible version—‘‘ cum pro- 
positum sit, quomodo Amor ipse laudetur, immo ut quisque Amorem 
Jaudare quam maxime videatur.” I could have understood, what Plato 
probably wrote,—dzrwe Fracrog nuwy tov “Epwra tyxwpuidcerat, ody 
émwe dyxwpialey dodge, i.e. ‘ that each of us should praise Love, and 
not merely be thought to praise him.’”’ For thus there would be a proper 
antithesis between real and seeming praise. On this antithesis I have 
7 elaine worth reading on Hipp. Maj. § 29, n. 3, and on Philoct. 

271, 

454 In the words wavra Aoyoy xivotyvrec there is an allusion to the 
proverbial expression wdyvra Aioy xiveiy, as shown by Wyttenbach on 
Plutarch, S. N. V. p. 83. Here however Ficinus has “ universa Amori 
tribuitis,” omitting Adyoy eevovvrec. From whence I suspect that Plato 
wrote wavra idoy Kwovrrec, wavra avaribere, i. e. “ moving every 
stone, you attribute every thing to Love.” For thus we shall recover the 
object required after the verb avariere. 

#6 In the words 7 yAwrra od bréoyxero, 7 62 bony od, there is an allu- 
sion to Eurip. Hippol. 612, ‘H yAdoo’ éuwpoy’, 7 dt gpry ayvwdporog, 
translated by Cicero De Offic. iii. 29, ‘ Juravi lingua; mentem injuratam 
gero,”’ as remarked by Stalbaum, who did not, however, see that, as ob» 
is here unintelligible, Plato wrote 7 yA@rra piv vrscyero— 

* On this repetition of od péy ros after ob, Stalbaum refers to Od. I 
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I am ready to speak the truth according to my own notions, 
if you are willing (to hear), but not by way of comparison 
with yours, in order that I may not pay the debt of laughter. 
Do you then, Phadrus, consider, if indeed you are in want 
at all of such a speech, “(whether you wish) to hear the 
truth spoken about Love with such an arrangement of nouns 
and verbs“? as may happen to come (into my mind).°° [25.] 
Pheedrus then, he said, and the rest requested him to speak 
in the manner which he thought he ought to speak. Permit 
me, Pheedrus, however, said Socrates, to ask Agatho still some 
trifling questions; that, *'after having obtained a confession 
from him, I may then spcak*! in this way. I permit you, 
said Phadrus. Question him. J]lereupon he said, that 
Socrates began somewhat after this fashion : 

Jn good truth, friend Agatho, you seem to me to have begun 
your speech well, in saying that we ought in the first place to set 
forth what is the nature of Love, and afterwards his doings. 
With this introduction I am quite delighted. Come, then, 
touching this Love; since you have gone through the other 
points in a beautiful and splendid manner, tell me this also. Is 
Love a being of such a kind as to be (the love) of something or 
nothing ? I do not ask, whether it is of some father or mother ; 


27, Ov yap dtw ov, and Hipp. Maj. p. 292, B., oboe doxei—ove: but 
pevroe is not thus introduced, except in the case of a confirmation by 
unother speaker, as I have shown in Hipp. Maj. § 12, n.2. There is 
some error here. 

#648 The words within the numerals have been inserted to complete 
the sense and syntax, which are both equally neglected in the original ; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, worepoy mepi "Epwrog radnOH Neyoueva 
apsoxe. axoverv, in licu of wepi "Epwroc radknOh Aeyopera dover. 
Ficinus, ‘‘ utrum vobis placeat—audire.”’ 

* Instead of dvduace bé Kai Géect pyyuarwy, one would have expected 
évapatuy dé kai pnudrwy Ace, similar to rot cdAXovc trav dvopdtw 
cai pnpdrwy, a little before. Ficinus, “ verboruam nominumque—com 
positione.”” 

59 Asnll the MSS. but one read ézoia 0’ dy ric, Stalbaum suggeste 
oroia 69 Tic. He should have proposed dzroia pot, for poe could scarcely 
be omitted after éwe\Ootoa. 

51—5! Such is the interpretation of Budseus. But Ficinus has “ ut con- 
firmatus ab illo loquar.’’ The sense required is, ‘‘ that, having reflected 
upon some trifling point, I may speak as is fitting,” in Greek, iva dvado- 

wduevoc repli rov, ovrwe, 7 del, Néyw. For though ofrwe 7dn is found 
bars in § 20, and in Phedo, p. 61, D., yet in both these cases the same 
altcration is requisite, To the recovery of the sense three MSS. have 
led the way by reading dvadoyiodpevoc. 
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—for the question, whether fove is the love of a father or 
mother, would be ridiculous—but as if I had asked this re- 
specting a father, Is a father a father ; and the father of some- 
thing, or not? In this case you would surely have said, if 
you wished to answer correctly, that a father is tlre father of a 
gon or daughter, would you not ?—Certainly, said Agatho.— 
And is not a mother in the same predicament ?—To this too 
Agatho assented.—Answer me still further, said Socrates, to 
a question a little larger, that you may the better apprehend 
my meaning. IfI had asked, What, then, of a brother— 
whatever that very thing may be—is he a brother of some 
person, or not ?—(Agatho) said, He is.—Is he not of a brother 
or a sister ?—Agatho assented.—Try then, said (Socrates), to 
tell me about love. Is it the love of nothing, or of something ?-— 
Of something,’ by all means, (replied Agatho).—This, there- 
fore,°? said Socratcs, keep to yourself, remembering what it 
is; but tell me so much as this. Does love desire that very 
thing, of which it is the love, or does it not ?—Desires it, cer- 
tainly.— Whether, when possessing what it desires and loves, 
does it then desire and love it ? or only when not possessing it ? 
—It would seem, he replied, only when not possessing it.— 
[26.] Instead of seeming,** said Socrates, consider if it be not 
of necessity thus, that desire desires only that, of which it is in 
want; and that it does not desire, if it be from want. For 
to me, Agatho, this seems to be marvellously necessary. But 
how does it to you ?—-To me too it seems, replied (Agatho).— 
You say well, said (Socrates). Would then a big man, being 
big already, wish to be big? or a man being strong, wish 
to be strong ?—This is, from what has been just now stated, 
impossible (replied Agatho). For, being so,°> he would not 


82 In lieu of éorcy we must read éori rivog, as shown by “ Alicujus 
certe,’’ in Ficinus.* 

§§ Sydenham has, “for the present keep,”’ which is what the sense re- 
quires; and so Plato wrote in Greek, Tovro piv ra viv, not Totvro piv 
roivvy, where roivvy is unintelligible. 

8 There is a similar play on the word “‘ seeming,” in Hamlet, where: 
to the Queen’s inquiry, ““ Why seems it so particular with thee?” the 
Prince replies “Seems, Madam; nay, itis. I know not seems.” Seg 
my note on Cratyl. p. 400, B. § 37. 

% Ficinus has ‘“ Neque enim indigus esset eorum, que in se ipsv jam 
contineret.”? He therefore found in his MS. not 8 ye dy, but & ys éywe 
$y”, which is far more correct ; for yw» is opposed, to évdene, and not d», 
and better chimes in with the preceding &xwy, ot éxtOvpei—h ove ?ywy. 
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be wanting on fhose points.— You say true, replied Socrates ; 
for, if a person, being already strong, should wish to be strong, 
and being swift, (wish to be) swift, and (being) healthy, (wish 
to be) healthy,*’ one might perhaps imagine that those who 
are such, af regards these and such-like points, and possess 
these, would desire those things which they already possess.58 
That we may not therefore be deceived, it is for this that I 
speak. For if you consider the matter, Agatho, (you will 
see) that they, who possess at present any of those things, 
must possess them, whether they will or not; and of such a 
thing, how can any one ever have a desire? But when a 
person says thus—“ J, who am now in health, desire to be in 
health; and I, who am now wealthy, desire to be wealthy ; 
and I long for those very things, which I possess ;” we should 
say tq, him thus: “ You mean, my man, that you, who now 
pessess wealth, and health, and strength, are desirous to pos- 
sess those things for the tinie to come ; since at the present time 
you possess them, whether you will or not.” When you say, 
therefore, thus—‘ I desire what is present,” consider whether 
you are saying any thing else than this—“I wish that what are 
now present may be present for the time to come.” Would aught 
else but this be acknowledged ?°*—Agatho agreed that it would 
not.— Js not this then, said Socrates, to love (to desire) 


57 After “healthy,’’ Stalbaum fancies that the apodosis is wanting ; for 
he did not perceive that yd@o is a corruption mercly for y' a9 — 

4888 Instead of the hornble verbiage in the Greck text, (owe yap ay reg 
ravra oinGein kai wavta Ta ToLavTa Tove bvTag TE ToLOUTOUg Kai ixor- 
Tac TavTa TOUTWY, dmrEp ~yovoL, Kai twvpety—how terse and to the 
purpose is the translation of Ficinus—‘ forte quispiam erederet et hus et 
alios quoslibet ca, que habent, appetere,”’ i. e. “ perhaps any one would 
believe that both these, and any others, wonld desire what they possess.” 

8° Sydenham was the irst to bring back d“oXoyoir, dy, found in the 
three earliest edd. Ficinus too, ‘‘ Censes hunc hominem—responsurum.”’ 
Bekk. and Stalbaum, from MSS., dzoAoyot: which would be in Attic 
Greek dpoXoyoin. 

606 Such seems to be a part of the meaning required by the context ; 
but even this cannot be got ont of the Greck—Ove oby rovré y' tori» 
lxeivov épay 9 otrw Fromor abrp tori. For where there is no syntax, 
there is nv sense. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Amor profecto, hujusmodi illud respett, 
quod nondum in promptu est nec habetur,” as if he had found in his 
MS. dpay, which has been furnished by a solitary one subsequently ex- 
amined. I have followed Sydenham in part, who supplied “‘ to desire,” 
although I suspect Plato wrote something else, which J cculd easily restore 
by the aid of an Aésopic fable. 
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that which is not at -hand to him, and which he does not pos- 
sess; and that what are now present should be preserved for 
him for the time to come.—Certainly so, (replied Agatho).— 
Both this man, therefore, (said Socrates,) and every one else 
who feels a desire, desires that which lies not dt hand, and 
which is not present, and which he has not, and which he 
himself is not, and of which he is in want of; such things 
only are those of which there is the desire and the love.— 
Certainly, said he.—*! Come then, said Socrates, let us agree 
upon what has been said.§! Is Love any thing else than, in 
the first place, the love of something? next, of those things 
of which there is a want ?—Clearly (not), replied Agatho.— 
In addition to these, said Socrates, recollect, of what things 
you asserted in your speech there was a Love. But, if you 
wish it, I will remind you. For, I think, you said something 
like this—“ that their affairs were put into order by the gods, 
through a love of things beautiful: for that of things ugly 
there could be no love.” Did you not say some such thing ? 
I did say so, answered Agatho.—And you spoke reason- 
ably, friend, replied Socrates. Now, if such be the case, 
would Love be any thing else than the love of beauty, and 
not of ugliness?--He confessed it—And has it not been 
confessed, said Socrates, that a person loves that thing of 
which he is in want, and which he does not possess ?— Yes, 
said (Agatho).—Love then, (said Socrates,) is in want of, and 
does not possess, beauty.—It is so of necessity, said (Agatho). 
—What then, (said Socrates,) do you call that beautiful, to 
which beauty is wanting, and does not possess it at all ?— 
Certainly not, (replied Agatho).—Do you then, said Socrates, 
still confess that Love is beautiful, if such be the case ?—And 
Agatho then said, I seem nearly, Socrates, to know nothing 
of what I then asserted.—And you have, Agatho, spoken 
fairly, said Socrates. But tell me still one little thing. Do 
not things good seem to you to be also beautiful ?—They do, 
(said Agatho).—If then, (said Socrates,) Love is in want of 


S161 Stalbaum, perceiving the evident absurdity of these words, would 
render dvoporoynowpeba Ta eipnpéva by “de quibus convenit, paucis 
repetamus.’’ But there is nothing in the Greek to answer to “ paucis,”’ 
nor to ‘‘repetamus,’” which last he took from Ficinus—* que supra 
dicta repetamus.” Plato wrote here, as befote, in § 25, dvadoy:owpeba 
kara rd cipnpbya, i, e. “let us reason according to what has been said.” 
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things beautiful, and if good things are beautiful, Love will 
be in want of good things likewise. —I am not able, rc- 
plied (Agatho), to argue against you, Socrates ; let then 
the case be as you say.— You are not able, my beloved 
Agatho, said Socrates, to argue against the truth: for (to 
argue) against Socrates is by no means difficult. [27.] And 
now here I will leave you. But as regards the discourse 
about Love, which I heard formerly from Diotima of Manti- 
nea, ®? who was a clever person on these and many other points— 
for when the Athenians were making sacrifices on account of the 
plague, she effected its being put off for ten years—she it was 
who instructed even me in Love affairs. The speech then which 
she spoke I will endeavour to go through before you gn the 
principles agreed upon by myself and Agatho, (relying) as 
well as I can, myself upon myself. It is then, Agatho, 


6? The MSS. vary between Mayriejje and Mayvrimene. The former 
was found in the one used by Ficinus, as shown Ly his version ‘ Fatidica;’’ 
the latter is quoted by Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxiv. § i, and 7. According to 
the Scholiast on Aristid. T. p. 468, ed. Dind., she was a priestess of the 
temple of Zeus Lyccus in Arcadia ; while Aristides himsclf, in the speech 
against Demosthenes in Maii’s Scriptor. Vet. Collect. t. ii. p. 30, describes 
her te Mvdirov: where De Geel in Biblioth. Crit. Nov. t. iv’ p. 93, 
would read, with the approbation of Stalbaum, Mi yrov. I conceive, how- 
ever, that as the talented Aspasia, who is similarly introduced in the 
Menexenus, was the mistress of Pericles, so Diotima was another of the 
same profession, and one of the three Aatedorprae alluded to in Aristoph. 
Ach, 529, as being the real cause of the Peloponnesian war, just as 
Helen had been of the Trojan. Maximus Tyrius too seems to have had 
some such notion; for his words are, etre Mavrivicy cite Kai AtoBia tre 
qv. <And if such be the fact, it is easy to sec, that although the ladies of 
Miletus were quite as notorious as those of Lesbos, yct here one may read 
in Aristides éx pvAne rov, “from the mill of some :” for to the tread-mill 
in ancient times disorderly females were sent, as they were lately in Eng- 
land. Proclus indeed on Republ. p. 420, ranks her amongst the Pytha- 
gorwans; and so were mauy of her sex, for reasons it would not be difti- 
cult to explain. With regard to her name Mavrv-ricy, there is nvt, I 
suspect, any allusion to Mantinca—for a fumale of that towi would have 
been called Mayrivig—but to the circumstance of her having stayed the 
plague, and was thus a victor over soothsayers by doing that, which they 
could not accomplish ; and as she was thus god-honoured, her name was 
properly Avd-ria Mayri-vixn. 

*® The plague alluded to is the one so graphically described by Thucy- 
dides ii. 47; while with this feat of Diotima may be comparcd the one at- 
tributed to Empedocles, who, from his supposed power over the winds, was 
called Tavoavépac, 

“ This is said, because Socrates used to pretend-that he had a bad 


memory. aa 
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very meet to declare, first, as you have stated, who Love 
is, and of what kind, and then his doings. Now it seems 
to me a thing the most’ easy to go through the subject, as 
the stranger went through it, while sifting myself. For 
I spoke to her in other words, but on nearlyssuch points 
as Agatho just now did to me, (by saying) that Love was a 
god of goodness,™ and was also (one) of things beautiful. 
But she refuted me with the same arguments® as I did this 
person (Agatho); (by showing) that, according to my own 
reasoning, Love was neither beautiful nor good. How say 
you, Diotima? said I. Is Love an ugly and an evil being ?>— 
Will you not speak words of good omen? she replied; or do 
you imagine that every thing which is not beautiful, must of 
necessity be ugly ?—Most certainly.~And is every thing that 
is not wise, ignorant? Or do you not perceive, there is some- 
thing between wisdom and ignorance ?—What is that ?—To 
think correctly, and without being able to give a reason, 
know you not, said she, is neither to know—for how can 
knowledge exist without a reason ?—nor yet is it ignorance ; 
for how can that which hits the truth be ignorance ?® There 
ig then some such thing as correct opinion between intelli- 
gence and ignorance.“”-—You say truly, said I.—Do not then 
compel what is not beautiful to be ugly ; or what is not good to 
be evil. And thus, since you have confessed that Love is 
neither good nor beautiful, do not fancy'a whit the more that 
he is ugly and evil; but something, she said, between those 
two.— However, said I, he is acknowledged by all to be a 


® Instead of péyac Oedc, Sydenham translated “a deity excellent in 
goodness,’’ as if he, wished to read, dya@d¢ Oed¢e, which Wolf adopted, ta 
chime in with the subsequent obre kaddc,—otre dyaQdc. Stalbaum, how- 
ever, without a shadow of reason, or a particle of taste, still sticks to 
péyac. . 

« Stalbaum says that ry kad» depends upon “Eowe, and that the 
sense is “‘ the luve of things beautiful.” But in that case the subsequent 
es kadog ovre ayaddc would be perfectly unconnected with what pre- 
cedes. 

* Ficinus—“ iisdem,”’ which leads to rotg abrotg in lien of rovrote rote. 

% So Aristotle in Ethic. Nicomach. vi. 6, perd Adyov 4 émiorhpy, 
quoted by Sydenham. 

« By rov ovroc is meant, as Sydenham translated, “the truth.”’ Stal. 
baum refers to Rep. i. p. 334, E. and Xenoph, Anab. iii. 2, 39. 

7 Stalbaum refers to Theetet. p. 190, A. Phileb. p. 37, A. Sophist. 
p- 263. Rep. v. p. 477, A.; vi. p. 506, C. 
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god of might.—By all who do not know him, said she, or by 
those who do likewise ?—By all universally. [%8.] And she 
said with a smile, How, Socrates, can he be acknowledged a 
god of might by those, who say he is no god at all ?— Who are 
they ? said I.—You yourself, replicd.she, are one, and I am 
one.—How say you this ? I replicd.“!—Easily, said she. For 
tell me. Say you not that all the gods are blest and beauti- 
ful? or would you dare assert that any one of the gods is not 
beautiful and blest ?—Not I, indeed, by Zeus, said I.—Say you 
not that those who possess things good and beautiful are 
happy ?—Certainly.— But you have confessed that, through 
the want of things good and beautiful, Love has a desire for 
those very things of which he is in want.—I have confessed. 
—J3ut how can he be a god, who has no share in things beau- 
tiful aad good ?—It seems, by no means.— You see then, said 
she, that even you do not consider Love as a god.—Whiat 
then, said I,is Love a mortal ?—Least of all.—What then ?— 
As in the case before mentioned, she replied, between a 
mortal and immortal.—What is this, Diotima ?—A great 
demon,’ Socrates. For the whole dsemon-kind is between a 
god and mortal.— What power has it, said [?—It interprets 
for, and transmits to, the gods what is sent from men; and 
for and to men what (is sent) from the gods; {rom men, their 
petitions and sacrifices ; from the gods, their commands ™ and 
returns for sacrifices ;74 and being in the middle space be- 
tween both (gods and men)” it fills up the whole. So that by 
it all have been bound together into one. ‘Through them 

" As eizoy and &é¢7 could not be thus found united, Ficinus has very 
opportunely, ‘‘Quonam pacto me dixisse hoc asseris,’? which Icads to 
Kai iyw elrov, Wag rotird pepavar AEyecc, in lieu of rovro égp7y. 

7 On the subject of ds:mons, the mass of authors quoted here by Ast 
and Stalbaum will give all the information required. ® According to an 
Orphic fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v. p. 724, it 
would seem that the doctrine promulgated by Diotima emanated from the 
disciples of the Orphic school. 

78 Instead of Jeov one would prefer Oeiov, to answer to Oynrov, 

774 In lieu of these words Ficinus has ‘“ sacrosque solennes in- 
stitutiones et ordinem.” But dyo.Bd¢ was found here by Pollux, who, how- 
ever, in vi. 187, says that the meaning is uncertain. For apeiBeoOas, ag 
applied to the gods, would signify.rather “‘ to requite evil” than “ to re- 
turn good.”’ 

74—*5 Such is evidently what the train of thonght requires. The Greck 
is oupmAnpol, wore TO nay abTo airw Evvdediobar. But as Ficinus has 
“‘tolum complet, ut universum secum ipso tali vincalu connectatur,”’ 
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proceedsevery kind of prophecy, and the priestly art relating 
to sacrifices, and initiations and incantations, and the whole 
of magic” and sorcery. For a god is not mixed up with man; 
but through that (middle nature) is carried on al} intercourse 
and converse between. gods and men,’’ whether awake or 
asleep. Now he who is wise in things of this kind is a de- 
mon-like man; but he who is wise in any other matter, whe- 
ther arts or handicrafts, is an operative merely. But these 
demons are many and various, and one of them is Love.— 
[29.] But, said J, from what father or mother is he?—It is 
a rather long story, said she, to tell. However, I will relate it. 
When Venus was born ’® the gods had a feast, all the rest, 
and likewise Plenty, the son of Planning. And when they 
had supped, Poverty came ’ to beg, as there was good cheer”? 


Orelli, on Isocrat. Tepi "Avridoa, p. 331, suggested EvpwAnpot ro way, 
wore abrd. But Rynders more correctly, ra vAa EvpwrAnpoi, wore abro— 
For Proclus, on Alcibiad. i. p. 69, has ra re pica rv datpdvwy yivn 
EvumAnpot ra bra Kai ovvdei, There is, however, still a difficulty in 
aité avr. For the question is not what the Universe can do towards 
binding itself with itself, but what the middle demon power can. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, EuyaAnpot ra bAa, Wore cic Ev wavra abr Evves- 
6éoOat, as I have translated. Stalbaum, however, still sticks to the com- 
mon text, of which he gives a brief German version. I wish he had ex- 
pressed his ideas in a longer Latin note. . 

7® Instead of pavreiay, which has been already mentioned, Plato 
evidently wrote paysiay—xai yonreiay or payyaveiay, which is united to 
éxwdaic in Legg. xi. p. 933, while payeiay is tound in Alcib. i. p. 122, A, 

7” By the aid of Proclus on Parmenides, t. iv, p. 60, ed. Cousin, Heusde 
in Specim. Crit. p. 60, wished to supply, after dv@pwrove, cai dvOpwrorg 
awpo¢ Oeodc: for otherwise the gods and not men would be said to be 
asleep and awake. The idea is rejected point blank by Ast, nor fully 
adopted by Stalbaum. 

78 Of the different writers who have alluded to this story, Ast has 
given avery full ist, both ancient and modern, to which Stalbaum adds 
Damascius Tepi ’Apywy, p. 302, ed. Kopp., and Reynders says that it 
was turned into verse by D. Heinsius in Monobibl. Eleg. ix. 

7779 The Greek is mpocarijcovea oloy 62 ebwxiag. Now, though 
oloy d7 might be used as via dy in Menexen. § 2, yet as the object is 
wanting after mpoca:rnaovea, Ficinus has ‘“ mendicatura cibum,” as if 
he had found in his MS. CITON, which might have dropt out before 
OION. But the word was, I suspect, oxuBadoy. For Suidas has Sxv- 
Badigerat—kupiwg ot dxiBadrov, cvoi Baroy re dv 9 rd raig Kvai Badré- 
pevov' tv 'Encypappart, (Leonid. Alex. 30.) Ovd' dard derudiov yevod- 
pevoc oxuBadov. Compare too Phocylid., Myo’ d\Xov rapa darrog Eorg 
oxufia\topa rparegyc. So Ulysses is compared, in Od. xvi. 221, to a 
person who is wohkAge gArpot wapacrdg Airi{wy axddovg: and so too 
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there, and she staid about the door. Just then Plenty, intoxi- 
cated with nectar,—for as yet wine was not,—went into the 
garden of Zeus, and being drowsy with liquor, fell asleep. 
Poverty therefore laid a plot against him, so as to have a 
child by Plenty, and placed herself down by him, and became 
pregnant with Love. Hence Love tas become the follower 
of and attendant upon Venus, as having been begotten on 
the birth-day of that deity, and being also naturally fond of 
the beautiful and of Aphrodité,®° as being beautiful. As 
Love then is the son of Plenty and of Poverty, he is in this 
state of fortune. In the first piace, he is always poor; and 
so far from being either tender or fair, as the multitude 
fancy, he is rough and dirty, and shoeless, and houseless, 
ever stretched on the bare ground, and bedless, and lying 
ut doors, and in the road under the sky alone; (and) as par- 
taking of his mother’s nature, dwelling ever with indigence. 
On the other hand, taking after his father, he is a plotter 
against the beautiful and good; courageovs and bold, and 
on the stretch®! (to act); a skilful hunter, fur ever weav- 
ing some contrivance; ® eagerly desirous of intellect, and 


Cidipus in Col. 5, is described as Zyicpdy pey tEacrdy and rov spexpoi 
iri peioy gipwr, és 

8 Ay there is nothing to which cai rij¢g ‘Appodirnge can be referred, it 
is evident that Plato wrote wepi ré raddv kai rd Adpodirne Kade ovone. 
Stalhbaum renders, “ac simul naturAi sua pulchri amans, quum etiam 
Venus pulchra sit :’’ which he got from Ficinus, “ quinetiam natura pul- 
chri desiderio capitur, cum Venus ipsa sit pulchra.’”? But Love does not 
love the beautiful, because Aphrodité is beautiful; but loves the beauti- 
ful Aphrodité, because he loves the beautiful. 

% Although Themistius, in Or. xiii. p. 162, D., has otvrovog only, yet 
from Olympiodor. in Alcibiad. i, p. 14,ed. Creuzer, rag yap Epwe cuvroveg' 
dort pavia, one might elicit cbvroveg me Ty pavig. For obyrovog can 
hardly stand here by itself. On the madness of love, sce my note in Bai- 
Iey’s Hermexianax, p. 79, to which I could now add much more, 

s2—82 [ cannot well understand wAtawy pnyavad cai gpovnoewe é7s- 
Buunrijc kai wopysdc. I could have understood wAécwy uneavds ppovn- 
cewe, we TpopnGeve ric, kai elg dtropa Tépipoc wr" i. e. “ weaving con- 
trivances of inzllect, as some Prometheus,, and finding a path along the 
pathless.” For so Prometheus is described by Aischylus in v. 59, Asuwvoc 
yao ebipety Kak dp.jyavwy wépovg: where, to the passages already quoted, 
I should have added Eurip. Hippol. Fr. 3, "Ev roic apnydvoow ebrop- 
weraroyv "Epwra. Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxvi. p. 309, nai rd adawopa aire 
("Epwrt) ebropwrara. Theophrast. in Athen. p. 362, F., evrrdpoug Evy 
roic amdépore. Of which the most apposite is félian. H. A. iii. 30, 
copwrarog TAEKEY EVTOPLUE a amdpwy unxavac. Themistius, however, 
has imeOupnryy ric Enwricje, in Or. xii. p. 163, B 
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finding a way for himself ;8? acting the philosopher *? through 
the whole of life; ®*a clever sorcerer and a drug-employer, and 
sophist ;4 and naturally neither an immortal nora mortal; but 
at one time in the same day ®*he blooms and lives, when he 
is faring well; and at another time he dies; but revives 
again®® through his father’s nature. Whatever is furnished 
to him, is ever secretly flowing out; so that Love is never 
either in want or in wealth. He is likewise in a middle place 
between wisdom and ignorance. For the case is this :—No 
god philosophizes, or desires to become wise; for they are so ; 
- and if there is any other being who is wise, neither does he 
philosophize. Nor yet are the ignorant philosophers, nor do 
they desire to become wise. For on this very account,®’ Ignor- 


83 Stalbaum, after Jacobs on Achill. Tat. p. 449, refers to Kenoph. 
Cyrop. vi. 1, 41, rotro weptdocddnxa perk Tov adixov aogioTey Tov 
"Eowrocg. Add Chariton. ii. 4, rgv Puyny év towre girvcodovaar. 

$184 In the words, Asvéc yéne kai pappaxede Kai cogiaric, evidently 
lies hid an Iambic verse. In fact, nearly the wholc of this description, 
like the greater part of the poetical passages in Plato, has been merely 
put into prose from a lost play, I suspect, uf Aristophanes. At least it is 
easy to elicit the pentastich following: ’Awdpeiog wy irne re obvrovog 
Tr’ iwv Mavia, ciwy we, xaopovnc Onpay Exv’ TNéxwy 7 det rac pnyavag 
gpovifeewc, “Qe tig Mpopnfede, cai mopisog tig razop’, wy Agroc ao- 
piorne, Kai youc, kai pappakevde : where I have introduced O@npav im from 
Themustius, who found in his MS. @npeurie device rov KadXovg, as shown 
by his pynyavag imi ry Onpg wemdeypevac Tov Kaddove, 

#85 The Greek text is @aAXEe kai Cg—by an vorepoy wpdrepoy, which 
Euripides has correctly avoided in Iph. A. 1226, Zéodv re wai O4ddov- 
cay. It is not, however, quite certain that cai (i. e. 7%) 27 is not a gloss 
for OaAXet. At least, Maximus ‘Tyr. in Dissert. xxiv. p. 297, ed. 2 Davis, 
has OddAee piv tpwe edrupwy, awoOrnaoxe 6? dropwy: and thus luckily 
supplies azropv, which, although requisite fur tlhe balance of the sen- 
tence, had dropt out before aro8vjoxe. If, however, 29 is to be retained, 
we must, for a similar reason, supply likewise ¢@ivee cai between 
aropwy and amroOvyoKe: for thus Cg cai OadXe, bray Ebropyen, will be 
the antithesis to azupor ¢0ive cai avoOvnccet, i. e. “ when faring ill, he 
droops and dies.”’ 

86 With this passage of Plato may be compared the lines of Pope in the 
Rape of the Lock : , 

When bold Sir Plume had thrown Clarissa down, 
Chloe stept in and kill’d him with a frown. 

She smiled, to see the doughty hero slain ; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. 

8’ The Greek is aro ydp roiiré tort xaderroy aualia—Where since 
ard rovro have nothing to depend upon, it is evident that Ac’ has dropt 
out after At at the end of yevéoOat, as it has in Thucydides, as shown 
by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 116. The preposition, however, was 
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ance is in a hard case, in that a person,®® being neither beau- 
tiful, nor good, nor wise, still appears to himself to be all- 
sufficient. Hence he who fancies himself to be not wanting, 
does not desire that, of which he fancies he is nct in want. 
—Who then, Diotima, said I, are they who philosophize? if 
they are neither the wise nor the ignorant ?—This, said she, 
is surely clear even to a child, that they are those betwcen 
both of these ; of whom Love too (is onc).®9 For of the things 
most beautiful is wisdom. Now Love is conversant with the 
benutiful. So that it is of necessity for Love to be a lover of 
wisdom, and for a lover of wisdom to be between the wise and 
the ignorant. And of this too the cause isin his birth ; for 
he is from a father wise and in abundance, but froma mother 
unavise and in want. .[30.] Such, my dear Socrates, is the 
natugs of this demon. But as to whom you fancied to be 
1 ove, you lave suffered nothing to be wondered at. For you 
fancied, as it seems to me, making a guess from what you are 
saying, that Love is the thing loved, and not the loving; and 
hence, I think, Love appeared to you to be all-beautiful. 
For the thing loved is in reality beautiful and delicate and 
perfect and blest. But the thing loving possesses another na- 
ture, and such as IT have described.—Be it so, stranger lady, 
said I; for you have spoken well. But if Love be of such a 
nature, of what advantage is he to mankind ?—This, Socrates, 
snid she, I will subsequently endeavour to teach you. Love 
then is of such a nature, and has been so begotten; and he 
is, as you assert, the love of things beautiful. Now should 
any one ask us, What is, O Socrates and Diotima, the Love 
of things beautiful ?—but I will speak more clearly in this 
way—What doves the lover of things beautiful long for ?— 
For them to be his, said IL—‘Thi. answer, said she, seeks still , 


wanting in the MS. used by Proclus, whe quotes adré yap rovrdé tori 4 
durdy (thus) dpaGia, Ficinus has “hoc enim habet ignorantia pessi- 
mum,” as if he hud found in his‘MS, atré yap rovro tort yuderdy ty 
apabig, where apadig, first proposed by Sydenham, is furnished by 
two MSS. 

% To preserve the syntax Ast correctly saw that .yd, which might 
easily have dropt out afler ovra, is here required. 

* “The Greek was wy av rai 6 ipwe. Bekker, whom Hommel and 
Stalbaum follow, has edited ai, from two MSS. But Ruckert correctly 
objects to ad, as being perfectly absurd. Plato wrote, I suspect, wy slg— 
Ficinus has “e quibus est Amor,” omitting both dv and cai— 
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such a question as this. What will there be to that man, who 
shall possess things beautiful ?—To this question I said, I had 
it not in my power to give an answer very ready at hand.— 
But, said she, should a person making a change, and putting 
good in the place of beautiful, inquire of you (by saying), 
Come (tell me), Socrates, what does the lover of good things 
long for?—For them to be his, I answered.—And what will 
there be toa man, who shall possess good things ?—This, said 
I, is more easy to answer: that he will be happy.—(Right, ) 
said she; for by the possession of good things the happy are 
happy, nor is there any need to ask, Why does Le, who wishes 
to be happy, wish so; but the answer appears to be conclu- 
sive.—You say true, 1 replied.—Now do you conceive, said 
she, that this wishing and this longing,is common to all mgn, 
and that all wish for good things to be in their possgssion 
always; or how say you?—I think in this way, said I; that 
it is common to all.—Why then, Socrates, said she, do we 
not say that all men are in love, if all love the same things, 
and always? but say (rather),°? that some are in love, and 
some are not ?—I tuo?! am in a wonderment, said I.—Do not 
wonder, said she; for after we have taken away a certain 
species of love, we call it love, adding the name of the whole ; 
but as regards the rest, we make an improper use of other 
names.®—As how, for example ? ? said I.—As this, said she. 
You know that creation is a thing of extensive meaning. For 
that which is the cause of any thing coming out of non-existence 
into existence, is altogether a creation. So that all the oper- 
ations effected by all the arts, are creations; and all the 
workers of them are creators,— You say true, said L—And 
yet you know, continued she, they are not called creators, but 
have other names; but from all kinds of creation one portion 
‘has been separated, relating to the musical art and to metres ; 


% After a\\d I suspect that paddoy has dropt out, for thus @\Ad pad. 
Aov are constautly opposed to ri ov— . 
% This tuo” has no meaning here, 

— Such is the literal version of the Greek, with which may be com- 
pared xara ty re eldog tévreg 7) Tov Odo dvopa toyovory in § 31 Shel- 
ley’s translation is—‘* Wonder not, said Diotima; for we select a particular 
species of love, and apply to it distinctively the appellation of that which 
is universal.’’ But he omits the next clause, although found in Ficinus, 
For he prubably saw the want of connexion in the train of thought. There 
is some error here, which I could without much difficulty correct. 
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and is called by the name belonging to the whole. For it 
alone is called poesy (i. e. making) ;°° and they, who possess 
this portion of the creative power, are poets (i. e. makers) :— 
You say true, said I.—[31.] Just soit is with Love, said she. 
Universally all long after good things; and a state of good 
fortune is to every one a Love “the greatest and deceitful.” 
But some persons, turning themselves towards him % in many 
and various ways,” either through money-making, or a love 
of gymnastic exercises, or of wisdom, are neither (said) to be 
in love nor are culled lovers; while others who go, and 
are seriously occupied,” according to one kind of love, have’ 
the name of the whole, and love, and are (said) to be in 
love, and are called lovers—You are very near the truth, 
suid I.—*? There is a story told, she said, that they who are 
in leve are in search of their other half.97 But my doctrine 
is, that a person loves neither the half nor the whole of 


% ‘lhe word ‘‘ make” was adopted by Spencer in the sense of “ making 
verses,’ to answer tothe Greek vovety in the hackneyed quotation, “* Who 
taught me as I can to make.” 

4% Llow the universal longing after happiness could be called “ de- 
ceitful,’’ except in a religions point of view, one cannot understand ; unless 
indeed it be said that Plato was here thinking, not of Love, but Hope, which 
is called “ credula’’ by Horace; and that, since Eope is the daughter of 
Desire, what is true of the offspring may be predicated of the parent, just 
‘as we say conversely in English, ‘ Like father hike son,” and was said in 
Greece, éoucdra réxva yovevouv. But even thus Plato would scarcely have 
united péiyoroc and doAgpdg. Hence Stalbaum now wishes to read dJode- 
awraroc: although he once considered the whole clause, 6 wéyrorog re kai 
dodegd¢ "Epwe mwavrt, as an interpolation. There has been rather an ex- 
cision of some words and an alteration of others, which only a dashing 
conjecturist would attempt to restore. Creuzer ina Vienna penodical 
would read, dppayrixdg Te Kai ToAUNOOS Epwe mayTi. Hommel—xai xowvog 
—Shelley translates “the greatest and subtlest ;”’ for he perhaps remem- 
bered sume of the paseages quoted by niyself un sgh. Suppl. 1035, where 
the epithet of deceitful is applied to Love and Venus. 

%__93 [hese words arc omitted by Ficinus. The phrase however is in 
p. 178, A. § 6, and in Menex. p. 237, C., wodAayy piv eai dAAn, and so 
it should be written here. 

696 Ficinus has simply “‘ contendunt,”’ as if his MS. omitted éoov- 
Sacérec. Piato wrote cai iowovdandree towrexd, Td Tov GAOW dvoma 
txoum: where Zxover is due to three MSS, and épwrikd is substituted for 
Zpwra re, which, as shown by the balance of the sentence, could not, 
precede cai ipay xai tpacrai, nor could éomovdaxdrec dispense with its 
object ; and still less could Epwra re follow ro row bAav avopa. 

797 Hence it appears that the speech of Aristophanes was founded 
on some old story. Sce § 16. 
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any thing, unless it happens, my friend, to be somehow a good. 
Since men are willing to have their feet and hands cut off, if 
their own limbs are deemed to be an evil. For each person 
does not hug his own, I fancy, unless he calls good, his own 
property,®? but evil the property of another: since there is 
nothing else of which men ure in love, but good alone. How 
do they seem to you?—By Zcus, said I, to me at least not 
(otherwise).—May we not then say simply, she replied, that 
men love the good ?—Yes, said I.—What, said she, nust we 
not add that they desire the good to be present to them ?— 
This, said T, must be added.— And not only, she said, to be 
present, but to be present always ?—This too must be added.— 
There is then, to speak comprehensively, said she, the desire that 
the good should be present to a person for ever.— You speak 
most truly, said I.—Since then, said she, there is the love of ¢his, 
(the good, ) of those who pursue it in any manner,!® and by any 
act, the eagerness and the stretch for it would be called love. 
1 But can you state what this act would happen to be?!—I 
should not however? have wondered, Diotima, said I, at your 
wisdom, nor have frequented (your schoul) to learn these very 
things, (had I been able to tell.)—Well then, said she, I will 
tell you. The act is of breeding upon a beautiful thing, as 


8 So Christ said, “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 

® T cannot understand oixetoy cai iavrov. The words kai (i. ¢. 7) 
éaurov are from a gl., as shown by the balance of the sentence, where 
addérptoy alone is opposed to ofxceioy. Of this Shelley was perhaps 
aware ; aud he has therefore filled ont the idca by his version, ‘‘ Nor do 
they cherish and embrace that, which may belong to themselves, merely 
because it is their own; unless indeed any one should chovse to say, that 
what is good is attached to his own nature and is his own, while that 
which is evil is foreign and accideutal.” 

100 Although J] am aware that a double interrogative is to be found oc- 
casionally in Plato, as Heindorft was the first to remark on Hipp. Maj. 
§ 40, yet there I have taken rev and rem in an indefinite sense, despite 
even the collocation of the pronouns, which ought to follow rather than 
precede the nouns rpdvroy and wpaZe. Diotima did not intend to ask a 
question, but to state a fact, the groundwork of the subsequent questions. 

1—1.] confess I cannot understand the words re rovro ruyydve rd 

‘Epyov, I could have understood ri ratra xyydvor dy To Epyov, i e. At 
what act would these (eagerness and stretching) arrive ? 

2 The Greek is, Od pévro: dv—iOadpafor, without the apodosis to the 
sentence. But in that case ydo is used, not wévror; which means “ how- 
ever,”’ a meaning here totally out of place. Plato wrote Od ydp pd rd», 
without the nume of a deity. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 281, 2. 
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regards both? the body and soul—What you are saying, I re- 
plied, has need of divination. For I do not understand.—I 
will speak then, said she, more clearly. All hutan beings, So- 
crates, said she, yearn, as regards the body and soul ;.and when 
they arrife at maturity our nature longs to beget. But it is 
unable to beget upon an ugly thing, but only upon a beautiful 
one. 3For tle begetting is through the connexion of a man 
and woman.® But this is a god-like act, and this 4 [the yearning 
and generation |4 is in a mortal animal an immortal act. But 
these it is impossible to take place in a thing unsuitable. Now 
whatis ugly is ill-suited to every thing that is divine ? But what 
is beautiful is suited. “For Beavty is Fate and Eileithuia, who 
presides over child-birth.” Hence when what is yearning comes 
close to what is beautiful, it becomes joyous, and being de- 
livlited it pours itself out and “breeds and begets.6 But when 


+8— 3 The words between the numerais are rejected by Ast and Ruckert. 
Stalbaum defends them by scarcely the shadew of an argument. For he 
did not perceive that Plato wrote ricreeyv—oti Civarat, iv 6& cad 7 
yao avdpo¢ cal yuvatkd¢ auvovcia arordg lore vod, i, e. tur the inter- 
course between a man and woman is unproductive of wind. laa similar 
strain the philosupher savy in Rep. vi. p. 196, A., that ot avdtioe maded- 
gewe ure unable yervgs Cravonpara; but in p. 440, B., that é grrdopabye 
—peyeic Typ OvTt OvTmc is able yevygy voy cai ddyGeay, 

‘—4 The words within brackets are evidently an explanation of rotro. 

5—§ How Bvauty can be Fate and the goddess whu presides over 
child-birth, called EtXet@eta, one of the titles of Athené, as we learn trom 
Eurip. Ion, Stalbaum attempts to explain in a way I cannot under- 
stand. I suspect that instead of the unmtellhigible Motpa oty wai EiXei- 
Ova y KaddOvn tori ry yerioe, Plato wrote the very intelligible Motoa 
ovy kai Eide Oua cai KadAdvy rpeic iwi rp yevecer tint, i.c. “ Fate then, 
and Eilevithuia, and Beauty, arc three powers that preside over gener- 
ation.” For thus rper¢ is perpetually introduced, where three things are 
mentioned, as I have shown in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, where I have supported the reading furnished by Stobwus, 
liv. p. 364, in Thucydides v. 9, Nowicare rpia sivat’ rot Kade mwodepety, 
and acknowledged by the Scholiast, ix rpav yivera: rd KahAwg Twodeueivy, 
by quoting fifty similar passages, and I could now add half as many 
more. 

6—8 The Greek is ricree re wai yevva. But as in the corresponding 
clause there is off., one verb, yevrg, it is evident that Plato did not write, 
here two with the same meaning. Ile might however have written here 
rixre. réxva yevraia, and afterwards odd” ty yervad, Tor thus 06d” ey is 
properly opposed to the plural récva. It is true that rig yerynoewe and 
rou réxov are found united just below. But there «cai rov rékov is an 
evident interpolation, as shown by the subsequent conversation, which 
turns entirely upon the mention of yéyvnare alone. So in § 33, rire va 
cai yevrg is to be twice corrected similarly. 


= 
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it (comes close) to what is ugly, it assumes a souf look, and is 
vexed ‘and coils itself up, and turns away, and unrolls itself,’ 
and does not beget, but restraining the swelling, it takes the 
matter grievously to heart. Hence tothe party yearning and 
swelling with desire, there is an excessive fluttering: of mind 
respecting the beautiful; un account of its being able to de- 
liver him who has§ it front his great agony. But, Socrates, 
said she, this is not, as you fancied, the love of the beautiful.—- 
Of ° what then is it? said I.—It is the love, replied she, of ge- 
neration [and of begetting]!° in a beautiful thing.—Be it 80, 
said I.—By all means, she replied.—But why, said J, of gener- 
ation ?—!! Because generation is a thing ever producing, and 
immortal, as far as it can be for a mortal. !? Now from what has 
been agreed upon it is necessary to desire immortality with 
a good, if there is to Love the desire of the good being ever 
present to himself. It is necessary then from this reasoning, 
that there is a love likewise of immortality.!? F 

[32.] All this did Diotima teach me, when she was dis- 
coursing upon love matters. And once upon a time she asked 
me, What do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of that 
love and desire? Do you not perceive how vehemently all 
brute animals are affected, when they feel such a desire to 
breed, both beasts and birds ? 'Show they are all sick and lov- 
ingly disposed,'* in the first place, to have a connexion with 

7—" As the idea in cvoreparat is the converse of that in aveidArrat, 
both could not have been thus applied to the same thing at the same time. 
Moreover dzrorpéemerat should follow cxvOpwrdr and Avrotpevoy. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, azrorpéwerat kai, 6 cvveote(parat, aveihAETat, i.e. “and 
that, which had coiled itself up, is unrolled.” The idea is taken from a 
snake, which, previous to making an attack, coils itself up; but when 
frightened, unfolds itself, and slinks away. It was not then without 
reason that two MSS. offer cuvoreiperat. 

§ I cannot understand réy éyovra. I could have understood rov éy- 
ywourra, “about to approach it,” similar to the preceding mpooveXaly. 

9 Instead of ri 2}v, which Stalbaum attempts to defend by passages 
not in point, Stephens suggested rivoc, from “ cujus’”’ in Ficinus; for the 
genitive is required by the preceding remark, and subsequent reply of 
Diotima. 

© Sce at n. 2. 

11 Ficinus, ‘‘ Quia Amor sempiternum quiddam est et immortale, quem- 
admodum in ipso mortali generatio.”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
Ort aeyevig tort re wai aOdvaroy "Epwe, we xai sv Ovnrep y yevynoce, 
at least év is read in two MSS. 

12-12 | must leave for others to perceive the connexion of the reagoning 
in all the words between the numerals. ‘* Davus sum non Oidipus.”’ 

413 Ficinus has “toto impetu proferuntur et amoris ardore inse- 
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each other; ard afterwards to rear their offspring; and how 
ready in their behalf the weakest are to fight against the 
strongest, and to die for them, and though they are themselves 
pining away with hunger, they do not faint in doing every 
thing, so a8 to bring them up.!4 Human beings indeed, she 
said, one might fancy, acted thus fiom reflection, but what 
reason is there for wild animals to be so lovingly disposed. 
Can you state ?—And I said again that I did not know.—And 
do you think, said she, ever to become a person of power in 
questions of love, if you do not understand this ?—It is for 
this very reason, said I, Diotima, as I just now stated, that I 
come to you, being well aware that I have need of teachers. 
Do you then tell me the cause both of this and of all the rest 
relating to questions of love.—If you believe then, said she, 
that there is naturally the love of that, which we have often con- 
ingsed, do not wonder. For licre, on the same ground as that, the 
mortal nature seeks as far as possible to be ever and immortal.!® 


niunt,”’ which is infinitely more graphic than the lifeless Greck—vooovyra 
re wavta kai lowrinic SuariBépeva : where crar:Oépera is most inelegantly 
repeated after duarierae in the preceding sentence. The passage has 
evidently been tampered with. 

414, The Greek is, wor’ ixeivaix rpigey kai GdXo Tay rovovyra, i. e. 
“So as to bring them up, and are doing every thing clse—”’ But in the 
formula way vovty the word a@\Xo never is, nor could be found. Hence 
in lieu uf kai dAXo, Plato wrote either, as I have translated, od« advE, a 
verb peculiarly appropriate here, as may be seen in my note on Phuiloct. 
174, where I should have quoted Perizonius on Adlian. V. H. ix. 5, and 
Wyttenbach’s on Plutarch. de Audicnd. Poet. c. v.; or since the neuter 
plural Zwa, signifying a thing of life, would require a verb plural addover, 
we may read aicdAAe Te, i. e. “a certain feeling cheats them into the 
doing every thing so as to bring up their young.”’ For thus we find in 
Aristoph. Thesm. 870, 'AAX’, irep alkadre Tt eapdiay tuny, My Wevoroy 
) Zed, THadE Tonys p EXmidog. For by the shght change of Pedoor into 
Devaney, and of ry¢ ér:ubeone into rijode rronoyc p’, we get rid of all the 
rubbish heaped up by the Scholiasts, who did not know that Sophocles 
wrote likewisc in Peleus, Mx) Yevordy, & Zet, uy pw’ EAyc avev Oopdg, not M7 
wWevoor, in defiance of the language. In the passage of Platu, however, 
there is, 1 suspect, an error in waparevoueva. For the effect of hunger 
is to contract, not extend, the muscles of the body. In fact, rapareive- 
e@at is applied rather to the fulness than emptiness of the stomach, as 
shown hy “Adic aging raparerapat yap éoSiwy, quoted from Aristophanes 
by Suid:-in Iaparérapac: t&éryewpat. One would have expected rather 
Arey arropig re reepdpeva, i, e. “wasted with hunger and ‘with want.”’ 
Ficinus has, “ parata sunt fame deficere, modo filios nutriant, et aliud 
quodlibet audacter aggrediuntur.” 

% In what way dei elvat differs from a@avarog, I must leave for others 
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Now this it effects only by generation ; when it leaves another 
new thing in the place of the old; since at the time when each 
individual animal is said to live, and to be the same ;!6 as for 
instance, a person is called the same from childhood, until he 
becomes an old man; and though he never possesses the same 
things in himself, he is‘ nevertheless called the same person, 
Theing perpetually altered, (by obtaining some new things, ) 
and losing (the old),!” as regards the hair and flesh, and bones 
and blood, and the whole body. And not only as regards the 
body, but the soul likewise; his manners, morals, opinions, de- 
Sires, pleasures, pains, fears, all these never remain the same 
to any man; but some are produced, and some destroyed. 
And there is something still more strange than this; since not 
only are some sciences produced, and some lost by us, but we 
are never the same, not even as regards sciences in general ; 
but each single science suffers in a similar way. For what 
we call to practise oneself is to act, as if a science were about 
to depart; and indeed oblivion is the departure of science ; 
but practice, introducing again a fresh remembrance in the 
place of the departing one, preserves the science, so that it 
seems to be the same. In this manner every thing mortal is 
preserved, not by its being in every respect the same for ever, 


to explain. Nor just before do I see how éyraifa, an adverb of time or 
place, can be opposed to éxeivw, a pronoun relating to a thing or person. 
Hence, since nearly all the MSS. read ré eivay, perhaps Plato wrote dewyevi¢ 
tt elvat kai dPdvaroy, as just before in § 31, deyerig—xai aOavaror: 
where, to avoid the tautology, I have rendered devyevic “ ever producing.” 

#18 Such is the barefaced nonsense, which Stalbaum believes Plato 
wrote, only because he was determined to reject the certain emendation 
of Hommel—which he has chosen to pass over with a sncer—iy y Zijy 
«adeirat, Kadeirat Kai elvyat td adrd. For Hommel knew, what Stalbaum 
did not, that «ai is thus added after a repeated word, as 1 have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 155, 258, and 307, and to the passages there quoted 
I could now add fifll thirty more. They however, who are disposed to 
believe that Plato, whose language is gencrally as clear as crystal, would 
reuder his meaning muddy by an unusual construction, will of course re- 
ceive Slalbaum’s note as a god-send. 

"—l In lieu of add vede aei ycyvduevoc, Stephens was near the 
mark in proposing dAAoiog asi yerdpevoc, He should have suggested 
d\Aorotpevog dei—So too instead of supplying rd piv mpochapBarvwy, 
to answer to ra dé droAddg, F. Wolf should have elicited rd, pév vé' 
apvipevog from yryvdpevocg; while by the aid of Ficinus’ ‘ et vetcra 
exuit,” Bast happily restored ra 6@ wataid amroAAtc. The word 
y'yvopevog is evidently owing to the subsequent rd péy yiyverat, ra dt 
awoAdvrat. 
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as the deity ise; but by the thing that is departing and grow- 
ing old, leaving another new thing, such as it was itself. By 
this contrivance, Socrates, said she, that which is mortal par- 
takes of immortality, both body and all other things. '* But 
that whicheis immortal in another way.'® Do not then wender 
that every thing’? honours its own offspring. For this 
earnest attention and love follows” every thing for the sake 
_ of immortality. —[33. | 2! And I on hearing the discourse was 
amazed and said,?! Be this so, said J,22 thou most wise Dio- 
tima; since such is truly the case. And she, like the perfect 73 
sophists, replied, Rest assured,24 Socrates. Since, if you are 
willing to turn your eyes to the love of glory in mankind, 
you would wonder at your want of reason touching the points 
on which I have spoken, unless you bear in mind and consider 
hdW terribly they are affected*> with the desire to become 
renuwned, 


818 This, says Stalbaum, is added to limit the universality of the as- 
sertion, “ and all other things.’”’ But surely Plato would never have pre- 
sumed to hint at the manner in which animmortal thing is preserved and 
perpetuated, even if he wanted the wit to perceive that what is immortal 
would never require any preserving process. To avoid therefore the 
absurdity, which Stalbaum has admitted into his 2nd edition, although 
properly rejected in his first, Creuzcr in Lect. Platonic, at the end of his 
edition of Plotinus de Pulchritud. p. 528, would read adévaroy, which 
Ast and Rynders have adopted; for they did not see that Plato wrote 
aGiwroy dé adAy, i. e. “ but unlawful in any other way.’’” 

19 The word ay here, and shortly afterwards zavvi, could hardly 
stand without Zioy or Oyynréy— 

* Ficinus has ‘‘ amor inest,’’ which leads to géreors. The two words 
are interchanged in Cratylus, § 10. 

#1__21 The words between the numcrals are omitted by Sydenham, al- 
though found in the version of Ficinus. 

2 Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote eizroy, Eiey, yy 
& éyw, & copwrarn, when he might have written elwov, Elev, v7j At, w 
yuva cogwrarn. , 

% Stalbaum says, that in of réX\eot cogiorai there is a covert ridicule 
of the Sophists. But as Diotima was only a solitary person, she could 
hardly be compared to many sophists. Plato wrote either yeAotdg ree 
coguornc, or 6 dx’ ’Edéag oogiorie, as in the Sophist, § 1, && “HAtug -- 
ptAdcogor. 

% As there is nothing to which the expression “ rest assured” can be 
applied, Plato probabl* wrote Kai, 7 0° j}—Ed tof Sre Ege ed, TOKpareg, 
instead of Kai ,—Ev to6t, ion, o— 

% Although device dedeeyrar might perhaps stand, yet deva¢ drar-b. 
evra, “ terribly inflamed,” would be far more forcible. 

vou I}, 246 
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* And fame undying to lay up for ever. 


And for this they are ready to run the risk of all kinds of 
danger, even still more than for their children, and to cx- 
pend their substance, and undergo labours of whatspever kind, 
and for it to die, Sincado you fancy, said she, that Alcestis 
would have died for Admetus, or Achilles?’ have died over 
the body of Patroclus, or your countryman Codrus to pre- 
serve the kingdom for his children,* had they not thoug'it 
that of their virtuous deeds the remembrance would never- 
dying live, as it actually does for ever, which. we cherish to 
this day ?29—*° Far from it,.said I. But I think, that in be- 
half of undying virtue, and of a reputation glorious?! as this, 
all men perform all deeds, and so much the more, as they are 
the more excellent.2® For they have a yearning for immer- 
tality.—They then, said she, who have a yearning accerding 
to the body, turn themselves rather to women, and are in this 
way given to love affairs; and by child-getting procure for 
themselves, as they fancy, immortality and a remembrance 


™_% As the Greek words Kai kdéog ic roy del ypdvoy dbavarey 
cara@éoOat contain a latent hexameter, [ have put the translation into 
verse. Qn the peculiar use of carafécOat, see Valckenaer on Herodut. 
VL. Ade 

"7 The example of Achilles in dying for glory, is brought forward by 
AtistoUe in his well-known hymn to Glory, of which I gave a translation 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1833, p. 538. 

** Horace assigns a more noble motive in his ‘‘Codrus pro patria non 
tumidus mori.” 

*»_29 Here again are some latent hexameters, portions of which Hom- 
mol was the first to detect; but he did not perceive that Plato had in 
mind a distich on Codrus—Quro ydp epi ob reBynxdrog aity toecPar 
"A@avaroy pynune aperijc, Rv toxopey Hpeic. 

4030 All the words between the numerals are assigned correctly to 
Socrates by Ficinns, who saw probably that oizae could not be said by 
Diotima, who would have spoken with more decision, as became an in- 
suructress. Ficinus, however, omits é¢7, and so does another MS., for 
Plato wrote épnv. We tind indeed oijat twice a little below, but incor- 
rectly in both places. 

3 The Greek is rotatrne Odtne evkAXeove wuvreg Mavra rovovory, 
But eixdeove is perfectly useless alter rooanryg. Moreover it should be 
stated not that men do all things, some of which might be base in them- 
selves, but only such as are honourable. Hence for ev«Aeotic, three MSS. 
fortunately read evxAewe, which leads to ed ai eadwe, a formula perpetual 
sin Plato. See the critics quoted by myself on Prom, 1067, Addend. 
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and happiness for the time to come.??_ %3 But they (who have 
a yearning) according to the soul—Are there then, said I, 
they who yearn in their souls?—Still more (said she) than 
in their bodies; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn 
and to brifig forth. What fitting (offspring) is this? In- 
tellect and every other excellence.*? Of which all poets are 
the generators, and such handy-crafismen as are said to be in- 
ventive. But the greatest and most beautiful part of intellect 
is that, which is conversant in the well-ordering of cities and 
private dwellings, to which is given the name of temperance 
and justice. With these when any one is teeming “from his 
youth, as being divine in his soul, and when he has arrived 
at a mature age,*4 he longs already *to beget and breed ;* 
36 and he seeks, I think, even he,* going about, for the beau- 
tiful jhing, upon which he may generate: for he never will 
gcnerate on what is ugly; and thus yearning, he takes to his 
arms handsome bodies rather than the ugly; but if he meets 
with a soul beautiful and noble, and finely moulded, he ardent- 
ly embraces both united ; and to such a person he immediately 
discourses copiously on virtuc, and what a virtuous man ought 
to be, and what pursuits he should follow; and he endeavours 


% In the words Kic roy érerra xovooy ravra moptZopevog is an evi- 
dent pentameter, probably accidental. 

3333 All the words between the numerals are commonly assigned ‘s 
Diotima; and the whole chain of the conversation is so broken, as to 
defy even the critical powers of Stalbaum to untte the links. For neither 
he nor any one elye has seen that Plato wrote épny, 4} 0 4, 4) and rikrecy, 
not ion, 7 and eveew—for xbecy could not thus follow xuijoas, despite the 
nice distinction of Stalbanm between xufoat, “to have a completed 
conception,” and xvev, “to be in the state of a conception.” But the 
very clever critic furgot that the idea of a completed act would be ex- 
pressed by xecuncévat, nut kujoat. ‘ 

$434 Ticmus has, “ ideoque divinus «tate debita imminente,’”’ as if 
his MS. had omitted é« véowv: und just before, from his “ hujusmodi 
natura,’ Fischer clicited géocv for Pux7y—Plato probably wrote both— 
Thy TE pvoLY Kai THY Puxyr OEeiog WwY— 

%_35 Here, as in § 31, where the same phrase occurs, I would read 
Tikrey Texva yevvata, instead of rixrey Te Kat yevyay, and so tuo a little 
afterwards. 

3636 ‘The Greek is Zyret 7), olpat, rai ovrog wepuwy TO KaXOy-——Fi- 
cinus has “ Et idcirco passim vagatur quieruntque pulchrum,” omitting 
ott, which is ill-suited to the magisterial Diotima, and. cai, which has 
uo meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspect, Gyrei dt, Oatpcruedratoc eps. 
wy, or Snret dé, Wy paviKwrarog. 
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himself to act the teacher; for laying hold, I think,” of a 
beautiful thing, and associating with it, he breeds and begets 
that, with which he has been yearning of old, and has both 
present and absent borne in recollection; and in common 
with the other party, he brings up what has been produced ; 
so that such persons have a communion of feeling towards 
each other much greater than what arises from (other)* chil- 
dren, and a friendship more firm; inasmuch as they have a 
joint interest in children more lovely and more immortal.*9 
Now every one would choose that such children should be 
born to him rather than those of a human kind. And turn- 
ing his thoughts to lomer, Hesiod, and the rest of the excel- 
lent poets, he would envy“ them for having left such an issue 
of their own, as to obtain for them an undying glory and, re- 
membrance. Or, if you prefer it, said she, (sce) what chil- 
dren Lycurgus left behind him at Lacedamon, the saviours 
of their country,*! and, so to say, of the whole‘? of Greece. 
Amongst yourselves, too, how honoured is Solon, for his be- 
getting the laws! and there are many other men elsewhere 
and in many places amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians, 
who have shown forth many and noble deeds, and begotten 
every kind of virtue. And to them many holy rites‘** have 
, 


37 Ficinus again omits ojuar. Plato probably wrote ydp éowparyc, a 
word elsewhere corrupted, as I have shown in Bailey’s Hermesianax, p. 
79, and to the passages quoted there I could now add as many more, 

% Ficinus has “quam mortalium filiorum parentes,” which probably, 
led Bast to rj¢ ray radocréowy—lIf the Latin of Ficinus be a truthful 
version, he must have found ri¢ rey Ovnrey waidwy roxewy. But per- 
haps 4\\wy merely has dropt out before raidwy. 

3° This “more immortal ”’ seems a rather strange expression. As if 
there were degrees in immortality. One would have expected rather 
‘less mortal.’ 

Ast correctly suggested ZnXoin for EnAwy, which Stalbaum vainly 
attempts to defend. 

41 Instead of rij¢ Aaxedaipovog Plato wrote rij¢ yii¢, of which Aaxedai- 
povog is the interpretation. 

42 The Greek is we éog eimeivy rig “EXAddug. Ficinus has “ totius 
pene Greecie,”’ which leads to xai wdong, we Exog eizeiv, rij¢ “EXAddog. 
For we é7roc etwety could not thus stand by itself, as I have shown in my 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 218, and I could now add twice as much to what 
I have there written. 

* Ficinus— aliique permulti alibi.” He therefore found in his MSS. 
wai Gos wool GAdoO:. 

“ For a list of mortals worshipped as gods Ast refers to Clemens Alex- 
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been paid on“account of such their progeny; but never to 
any man on account of his human offspring. [34.| In such 
mysteries relating to Love even you, Socrates, would perhaps 
be initiated.“ But the consummation,“ on account of which 
the looking-on itself exists, if a person follows the rites cor- 
rectly, 47I know well you would nof complete.47 However, 


andr. Strom. i. 15, and he might have added the same Father’s Cohort. p. 
24, Athcnagoras Legat. p. 2 and 53, ed. Ox., and Theodoret, p. 42. 

4s This was said designedly by Plato, who knew that Socrates was 
never initiated and never wished to be; while to rescue the character of 
Divtima from being a false prophetess, the ‘ perhaps”’ was introduced. 

* To understand this allusion to the Mysteries, Sydenham says 
that, previous to a person heing perfectly initiated, three degrees were 
tu be taken, answering, he might have observed, to the three degrees 
at fhe University and in Freemasonry, both to be traced to a common 
origis en the Mysteries. The first degree was called ‘ purgation,’’ the 
second “ illumimation,” and the third “a looking-on.”” The consummation 
however did not take place until five years after the initiation. Agreeable 
to this gradation Diotima initiates Socrates into the mystcries of Love ; 
where her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of 
the preceding speeches in this Dialogue, answers to the first step, “‘ pur- 
gation.”? Her.instructions as to the true doctrine of Love answer to the 
second step, “ illumination.’? And the remamder of her discourse alludes 
to the last step, “a looking-on.”” But Sydenham sccms to have forgotten 
that, as the initiation was not completed until the Neophyte had become 
an 'Eaomrne, ‘a looker-on,” Plato could not have written ra 0é réXea 
kai évromrica : and still less did Stalbaum perceive that the words wy Evexa 
koi ravra could not have reference to what had been already said; for 
from the passage quoted by himself from § 35, Qewuevog—mpde Trédoc 
07 fwy, it is evident that Plato wrote ra@ 6& riXaa, wy Evexa yé abra ra 
iworrua torey: and so I have translaicd; for we thus get at the natural 
meaning of simple words, out of which Ficinus has made this high- 
flown sense—‘“ Utrum vero ulterius protedas ac perfecta demum amatoria, 
queve sublime spectant, quorum gratia hec sunt, animadvertas utrum 
inquam pergere valeas necnc, ignoro,”’ According to the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Baro. 744, in the Mysteries, the Neophyte was called in the first 
year, Mvorns ; in the second, “Egopo¢ ; and in the third, ‘Eréarn¢. But 
as “Egopog and ’Eréarne are synonymous, we must read Kepxvogopog, as 
is evident from Clemens Alex. Cohort. c. ii. 15. For xégxvog is the name 
of a hawk or cock, and was the symbol of certain rites practised in the 
Mysteries, as may be inferred from a line in Aristophanes. 

4147 The Greek is, ove 01) si olde 7’ ay sinc. But ef ay eine is the 
extreme of barbarism. The particles et dy are never united in prose; 
and if they could be, they weuld be. followed by a subjunctive, as being 
synonymous with tay. Granting, however, the syntax to be correct, the 
sense is none. Stalbaum, indeed, would supply wun Piva after olde r’ ay 
ting. How much easier is it to read, ovx, 010’ ed, oldg r’ dv avdaae;: as I 
have translated. 
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said she, I will tell you, and not be wanting in a readiness 
(to instruct you). But do you endeavour to follow me, as 
long as you are able. He then, said she, who would rightly 
arrive at this consummation, must begin when young to direct 
nis steps to forms that, are beautiful. And if, in the first 
place, his leader conducts him rightly, he must feel a love for 
one of them, and there beget conversations full of beauty. 
In the next place, he must have a due perception that the 
beauty, which exists in any form whatever, is the brother to 
that which is in adifferenttorm. And ifhe must pursue* the 
beauty, which is ina specics, “there would be a great want of 
understanding * not to consider the beauty found in all bodies 
as one and the same. °° And he, who thus considers, must®9 
become a lover of all beautiful forms, ©! and relax the violeace 
(of his love) for a single form, and despise it, and hold it of 
no moment ;°! and afterwards consider of greater value the 
beauty existing in the soul, than that existing in the body; 
so that, if there be a person only reasonably beautiful®? in 
soul, Sand if he bears only a small flower,®? he should be 


@ Dissatisfied, as every one must be, with the nonsensical ef det Oudxeeyv— 
as if the idea of a necessity could be here introduced—even Stalbaum 
proposed to read ei 62) Sweet. He should have suggested ef ido: duwxwy, 
‘if he should see in his pursuit.” 

e949 Although zoAX2) dvoia might perhaps stand here with éori un- 
derstood, yet one would prefer zroAXs) dy dyvora ein— 

5°50 ‘The Greek is rovro O& tvvoncayra xaracrijvat. Ficinus has 
* Et qui hoc advertit—evadere debet,”’ from whence Stephens proposed 
to read rovro 6é Osi éyvonoayra—He should have suggested rovro 62 Oé. 
For thus déov has been lost or corrupted elsewhere through 62, as I have 
shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. 

oi! Heré ugain it is easy to see that Ficinus found in his MS. a text 
far superior to the present one —évdc d& rd ofddpa rovro yaddoa 
karagporvycarta sai opixpdy 1ynodpevoy : where rovro has nothing to 
which it can be referred, and xatragpovnjcavra Kai opixpoy yynoduevoy 
is an insufferable tautology. From both these faults the Latin of Ficinus 
is free: “ Amoris autem erga unum vchementiam hac ratione remittere, 
ulque unius speciem parvi facere,” which leads to évdg 62 +d apddpa Epw- 
tog Tt xaAdoa Kard dodynay, Ev TL Kadov optxpoy nynodpevoy, i. e. 
‘* to relax somewhat of the violence of love for one, and prudently to hold 
cheap a solitary case of beauty.” . ; 

% The Greek is éreune oy riv doyjv. But the idea of beauty could 
not be omitted. Plato evidently wrote émcecnag eahic— , 

%—33 The Greek is cai idy opucpdy dvOog Eyy. Stalbaum would gx- 
punge édy. He should have seen that, as dy@og could not thus stand-by 
iwelt, the train of thought requires éyvoiag cai cpicpow dxOoc, “ even & 
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satisfied to fedl a love, and to tend with care, and to give birth 
to conversations of this kind, full of beauty, and to seck such 
as will make the young better, in order that he may, on the 
other hand,“ be compelled to behold the beauty existing in 
the employments of life,®> and the regulations of laws, and to 
see this, that all this has an affinity with itself, in order®® that 
he may consider as of' little value the beauty that is around 
the body; and after these (liberal) employments to lead him’? 
to sciences in order that he may see again thé loveliness of 
“science; and louking upon beauty as being now manifold, he 
may no longer be the slave of that which exists in one form— 
59as a domestic is cantentedly in love with the beauty of a 
ttle child, or of a man, or one employment*°—and become a 


small flower of intellect.” Ficinus has “ quamvis forma corporis aliis 
aac nai cedat;”? supplying, probably, out of his own head a dacuna in 
us MS, 

4 Instead of av one would prefer ed, “ well,’’ or dei, ‘* constantly.” 

§ By émerqdedpara were meant all the pursuits, bodily and mental, 
requisite for persons of family, fortune, and of a liberal turn of mind, and 
not engaged in handicraft ttades, S. 

% Ast justly objects to tva repeated. But he did not see that, as Plato 
wrote cai rovro idwy ort, not icety—the iva could not be omitted. 

57 As there is nothing on which dyayeiy can depend, Ficinus translated 
“ ducatur.” Stalbaum says that row nyotpevoy is to be supplied, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, odnydy exer, “‘ to have a way-leader.”” 

88 By sciences are meant arithmetic, geometry, music in its theory, and 
astronomy, all of which were requisite for the study of true philosophy. 
In these sciences every step is from beauty to beauty; for in every new 
theorem there is discovered something to attract by its intellectual charm, 
as the beauty of body does the eye; and thus cach different science seems 
a different and a wider world of beauty. S. 

5969 Such is the literal version of the Greek—wormep oixérne ayan@y 
maapiov KadXog 4 avOpwrov Tivde H Erirndebparog. Now although 
domestic servants do in many countries feel a pride in the beauty of the 
children under their care, yet the circumstance is not of so constant oc- 
currence, as to become the groundwork of an illustratfon. Correctly then 
did Hommel object to otixérne, but incorrectly propose 6 ixérg¢g. For 
Plato evidently wrote 6 roxevc, “ the begetter;’’ and as zotjra¢ was 
another name for a begetter, as before stated, it is equally evident that 
we must read 7 avOpwrtvdg rig mounrie érirndedparog évdg, i. 6. “ or 
some mortal begetter of one studious pursuit,” of which the inventor or 
professor becomes the slave; the very expression applied to Garrick by 
Goldsmith, who ca'led him “ the slave of his art.” So too ambitious 
‘persons are said to be “ the slaves of glory.” Even “‘ philosopk=s,”’ ac- 
cording to St. Hieronym. Epist. p. 585, was “‘ gloria—vile—mancipium :”’ 
by the aid of which passage, I corrected, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July 1833, p. 34, Thucyd. ii, 42, by reading re SéEne paddov Goiros 
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person of no mark, and of contracted notions; but turning 
himeelf to the wide sea of beauty, and contemplating the 
many and beautiful and magnificent discourses, he may 
(there) give birth to conceptions in unstinting®! philoso- 
phy, until being there (in philosophy) strengthened and in- 
creased, he shall behold come single science of such a kind that 
it is conversant with so great and beautiful a thing. [35.] 
But now try, said she, to give me all the attention you can. 
Whoever then has been instructed thus far in the mysteries of 
Love, and has beheld in due order and correctly the things of 
beauty, he will, when he arrives at the consummation of the 
things of Love, see on a sudden some wondrous sight of na- 
tural beauty, for the sake of which all his previous labours 
have been undertaken. For in the first place, it exists for 
ever, being neither produced nor destroyed, and neither suffer- 
ing increase nor decay. In the next place, it is not bealitiful 
only on this side, but ugly on that; nor only at one time, but 
not so at another ; nor as regards one point beautiful, but as re- 
gards another ugly ; nor as being beautiful in the eyes of some, 
but ugly in the eyes of others ; nor will its beauty be a mere out- 
ward appearance, as if it were a face, or hands, or any thing 
else in which the body participates; nor is it any discoyrse or 
science; nor does it exist in any other being, such as an 


4 déovc—* the slaves of glory rather than of fear ;’* similar to dovAo:— 
Tw det drérwy, in Thucyd. iii. 38, where Bloomfield quotes from Aristides 
Tie xpeiag dei dovAovg elvat, and from Gregor. Nazianz. dovAn byrec ray 
dei rapdyrwy: and he might have added Dionys. Hal. p. 426, who calls 
Philistus, dovXAoy wAsovetiac. 

* © By his translation—‘‘ preclaros sermones magnificasque animi sen- 
sus ’’—it would seem that Stalbaum wished to read, Qewpdy woddotve cai 
radodte Aédyoug, riery peyakonperiorata Ta Cravojpara, For.thus each 
substantive would have its fitting adjective. 

6! In lieu of agOdvw, “‘ unstinting,” one MS. has d¢@évwe, answering 
to “ abunde ” in Fitinus; which Ast fecls disposed to adopt. 

#63 Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here caridy 
after Qewpwy just before, or that 4% gore eadov rorovde could follow riva 
émiornpyny piay rovavryy, unless it be said that caridy means, ‘‘ he may 
look down upon,” and in that case we must take rovovde in a depreciating 
sense. For the meaning would be, ‘‘ Until being there strengthened and 
increased, he shall look down with scorn upon such a single science as this, 
which is conversant about such a thing of beauty forsooth!”’? Stalbaum 
indeed fancies that by xaridy ria imeornpny play rocabryy we are to. 
understand, ‘‘he may behold the science of beauty itself.” But Plato 
would then have written abrijy ray ixurrnpyny piav, without racatray, 
and even without piay. 
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animal; nor an the earth, nor in the heavens, nor in any 
other part of the universe; but it subsists by and with it- 
self, and possesses a form eternally one; while all the other 
things are beautiful through their participating in this, in 
some such manner, that whereas the rest are produced and 
destroyed, it becomes neither greatgr in aught, nor less, nor 
is exposed to any state of suffering. And when ascending 
from these, through rightly loving the young, he begins to 
have a view of the beautiful, he will have nearly arrived at 
the consummation. Now this is to march (by oneself)™ 
correctly to the affairs of Love, *: to. be led by another ;, 
beginning from the things of beauty, to keep ascending, for 
the sake of the beautiful itself, by making use as it were of 
steps, from one beautiful object to two, and from two to all; 
aid from the beauty of bodies (to the beauty of soul; and 
froma the beauty of soul) © to that of pursuits; from the beauty 
of pursuits to that of doctrines; until he arrives at length from 
the beauty of doctrines (generally), to that single one relating 
to nothing else than beauty in the abstract, [and he knows 
at last what is the beautiful itself.]° In this state of life, if 
any where, dear Socrates, said the stranger-prophetess,™ should 


#63 From this translation it would seem as if Sydenham wished to 
read éy rivt Tov bAOV dAAw— 

«4 To preserve the balance of the sentence I have translated as if aro» 
had dropt out between tévac and vrd dAXov. See my Poppo’s Pro- 
legom. p. 2054. 

“%_*5 From the repetition of reXevray after reXeurnoy it is evident that 
the words within brackets are an interpolation. Stalbaum indeed once 
felt half disposed to reject cai ad rev panpuarwy—redevTnoy, because 
this is the only passage in Plato where éor’ dy is to be found united to 
a-subjunctive ; but he was led to admit the usage from meeting with yr 
shortly afterwards. He did not then perceive that the repetition of pa- 
Onua suggests another objection to the genuineness of the present text ; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, fw¢ dy dad cadov ray padnpdrwy in’ 
ixcivo redeurnoy, 5 iarey ob« GAov yf abroad row MaAow waOnua. Here 
cakw@y has heen obtained from cai read in most of the MSS. and dy in 
others; for in this climax the word ca\wy is designedly repeated, while 
two dy is due to Stalbaum. . 

, %&—& In the Greek there seems to be here an omission of the words be- 
longing to those included bétween the brackets,d7d rév eahuy oupdtrwy 
imi rdg xaddc Wuxde, cai ard ru rahwy Woywy] iti ra vada imirn- 
ejyara. For some such words are plainly necessary to make this re- 
capitulation agree with the account given before. S. It was from this 
that the subsequent philosophers defined Beauty as existing, ]. 

in the Soul; 2. in the Body; 3. in Morals; and 4. in Arts. 

#7 Sydenham was the first to adopt zawrec?) found in the version of Fi- 
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a person live, contemplating beauty in the abstract; which 
should he behold, it will appear to be not in a bit of gold, nor 
in dress, nor in beautiful boys or youths; with the sight of 
which you are struck, and are ready both yourself and man 

others, if it were possible, to look upon your beloveg and live 
with them for ever, and tq neither eat nor drink, but ® to feast 
yourselves with the view,® and to be together. What think 
you then, said she, would take place, if it were in the 
power of any person to behold beauty itself, clear as the 
light, pure and unmixed, but? not polluted with hurnan 
_ flesh and colour, and much of other kinds of mortal trash; 
but be able to view the godlike”! beautiful in its singleness 
of form? Think you, said she, that the life of a man would be 
af little account who looks/thither, and beholds it with what 
ie Gaght,”? and is in its company? Perceive you not, satd 


cinus, as he savs. But the cd. pr, omits the Latin words correspdhding 
to the Greek, é¢n 7) Mavruukn Efyn. They were first introduced into 
the ae dae copy of that version by Simon Gryneus, as Fischer has duly 
noticed. : 

®_6 Instead of QeaoOa, four MSS. offer GedcacOat, from which it is 
easy to elicit Oé¢ éorvaoOar: to which 1 was led by Sydenham’s “ feast- 
ing the eyes,” who saw that something was required here to answer to 
the preceding éoOiey. On the metaphorical use of éorsay see Ast on 
Pheedr, p. 227, B. e 

© If Oa éariéoPat has been correctly restored, it is evident that 
in Evvetver, which, like @ede@at, is perfectly superfluous after dowyrec 
and Evyvovreg, there lies hid some word better suited to the flow of ideas. 
Perhaps Plato wrote EvyriOévat rny daira. Fot tiv daira might easily 
have dropt out before ri d#ra: while vyriBévar ry Saira would ale 
Inde to the fact of both parties making a joint feast of the same kind. 
A similar comparison of love to a feast is found in the well-known lines 
of Shakspeare— : 

‘‘ As if increase of appetite would grow By what it fed on.” 

7 Ast justly objected to dAAd, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to de- 
fend by passages not in point. Ficinus has “ simplex,’ which leads at 
once to arovy, =e 

71 The Greek is ai7é ré Ociov kadkov—But Ocioy could not be thus in- 
serted between a’rd ro and rakov—Nor do I very well understand 
plovoedic, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it; nor could Shelley, 
who translates it, as Taylor would have done, ‘“‘ monoeidic.”’ 

72 The Greek is in some MSS. cai éxsivo 5 det Oewpévov cai Fvydyrog 
air, in others, @ det, which Ast conjectured and Stalbaum has adopted. 
But what is the meaning of @ det, neither Ast nor Stalbaum has thought 
proper to explain. For most assuredly on the present occasion the idea 
of any necessity or fitness would be totally irrelevant, Moreover 
Oewpivov could not thus follow BAérovrog, nor could éxeivo and airy be 
thus applied to the same thing. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 


x 
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she, that there alone will it be in the power of him, who looks 
upon the beautiful with the eye by which it can be seen, to be- 
get not the shadowy show of virtue—as not coming in contact 
with shadowy shows—but virtue in reality, as coming in con- 
tact witl a reality ; and that to a person, begetting virtue in real- 
ity and bringing her up, it will happen for him to become god- 
beloved, and, if ever man was, immortal.—[36.] Thas, (friend) 
Phedrus and ye the rest here, spoke Diotima, and I am my- 
self convinced, and being convinced, I am endeavouring to 
convince the rest, that no one would readily find a better 
assistant to human nature for the attainment of such a pose 
session than Love. And hence I assert, that every man 
ought to hold Love in honour; and I do myself pay all 
ehonours to the things of Love, and cultivate them particularly, 
and I exhort others likewise ; and both now and ever I cele- 
brate, as far as I can, the power and the excellence of Love.’3 
— Consider then, Phzedrus, this specch as having been spoken 
in praise of Love, if you are so inclined; but if not, giving it 


wrote éxeice BXErovrocg dvOpwnrou adxvov, ola 07 Tov © Oewpévou Fd xai 
ov pvovrog derod, i, e. “ of a man looking thitherwards without fear, as 
the cagle looks with a piercing eye upon the sun without blinking.” The 
causes of error are to be traced to the corruption of dé«evov, and 9, (i. c. 
"HAtoy,) and 6&0, and pvovrog, on which I could say or have said something 
in Poppo’s Prolegom., p. 249, Eum. 2, Suppl. 901, and Hippias Maj. § 27 
n. 5. With regard to the fact of the cagle being supposcd to possess the 
power of looking upon the sun without being blinded, compare Ecphan- 
tus in Stobeus, p. 333, 14, rd kpdricroy ty mravoicg Gwor derog dvTwroy 
arig yevopevoy. Themist. Or. ii. v.61, Petar.—=xx. p. 240, cvyva y’ 
éuov dretreipw, KaOarep ot deTol Tw veoTTwr, ci Obvarai pou oTéyELy TA 
dupara Kai avixecOar THy abyAjvTAG adnGeiac. The same fact is men- 
tioned by lian. Hist. Animal. x. 14, in the case of hawks, ‘Opwouw 
ispaxec dpvidwy pdvor dei ty raic axTion Tov yAtou pgdiw¢c. And hence 
Moore has used it as an illustration in his Epistle to Lord John Russell’s 
meditated retirement from public life: 


e 
** What thou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name, 
Thou born of the Russelis, whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of their sire is the same, 
As the eaglet’s to soar with its eyes to the sun.” : 


By a similar metaphor Empedocles said, ’Avravyet mrpdc “Odvproy 
arappixrowe mpoowmoc: while Epicurus was described, probably by 
4Eliun, quoted by Suid. in 'Ezixovpoc—apBrvwrrwy re kai wmpdg THY Tow 
nriou aly\yy deroe wr. 

78 This seems to be the only intelligible rendering in this place of 
dvépiav, which however I hardly think Plato wrote here, but rather 
évepyeiay. : 
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any other name, and taking it in any other sénse, so call 
it. 

[87.] When Socrates had thus spoken, the rest praised the 
speech; but Aristophanes endeavoured to say something, 
because Socrates had, when speaking, alluded” to hi§ speech. 
On a sudden, however, the door of the porch was knocked at 
and it sent within a loud noise, so that there was heard the 
voice of revellers, and of a pipe-playing damsel. Upon this: 
Agatho said to the servants, Will you not see to the matter ? 
and if there is any acquaintance, invite him in; but if not, 
ray that we are no longer drinking, and have already left off. 
Not long afterwards, the voice of Alcibiades, who was very 
drunk, was heard in the court, bawling very loud, and ask- 
ing— Where is Agatho? and ordering (a slave) to lead him to, 
Agatho. The flute-player, therefore, and some others of his fol- 
lowers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stood at the door 
crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, and having very 
many fillets on his head, and exclaiming, All hail, my friends! 
Either receive as a fellow-tippler a man very drunk, or let us 
depart, after crowning Agatho alone, for which purpose we 
have come. For I was not able, said he, to come yesterday ; 
but I am here now with fillets on my head, that, from my own, 
] may bind them on the head of the wisest’® and the most 
beautiful person. “If I should say so, will you laugh” at 


*™ Instead of dvouate, one would expect rather voice, ‘‘ consider,”’ to 
answer to the preceding vopicov. 

3 See § 31. 

*6 Although so¢wrdrov here seems to be supported by copod in p. 174, 
B, § 2, yet Agatho would hardly be called cogwrarog¢ in the presence of 
Socrates; to whose wisdom not only had Agatho, in § 4, alluded, but an 
oracle had said, that he was 'Avdpwy ravrwy copwraroc. I suspect that 
Plato wrote here igo@ewrdrov, and in § 2, éx’ ivoBéov. For both men and 
women, remarkable for their beauty, were said to be equal to the gods; as 
Polyxena is in Hecub. 356, "len Geyorv. So Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 79, 
“deo pulchrior.”’ 

7™ The Greek is in some MSS. regadyy idy elarw ovrwol dvadjow, apa 
carayé\aoeaGe—in four others morc correctly cepadzjy oirwoi avadjow, 
édy eirw dpa—which Ast has adopted; forhe knew that édy elrw ovrwoi 
could not mean “ut ita dicam.” Stalbaum, however, rejects édy elarw 
ovrwoi as an interpolation. Had he entered into the spirit of the dialogue, 
he would perhnps have seen that Plato wrote regadyy virwoi dvadncw, 
by idy élrw “Eowra, xarayedaoecte, i.e. “thus bind the head of him, 
whom should I call Love, you will laugh at me.” For thus a reason 
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the, as beifig drunk? However, although you may laugh, I 
well know that I am speaking the truth. But tell me imme- 
diately, shall I come in or not on these conditions? Will you 
drink with me or not? Thereupon all the company was in an 
uproar,eand ordered him to enter and recline on a couch, and 
Agatho too invited him. And he (Alcibiades) came, led by 
his attendants; and at the same time taking off the fillets, as 
if about to bind them (on Agatho), he did not see Socrates, 
who was before his eyes, but sate down by Agatho, and be- 
tween him and Socrates: for Socrates had made way for him 
that he might sit down ; and sitting down he embraced Agatha, 
and bound the fillet on him. Thereupon said Agatho, Slaves, 
unloose the sandals of Alcibiades, that he may recline as the 
, third amongus. By all means, said Alcibiades ;’* but, who is this 
third person our fellow-drinker? and at the same time turn- 
irfg round, he beheld Socrates; and on secing him, he started 
up, and exclaimed, O Hercules! what is this? What ho 
Socrates? are you again sitting here in ambush against me, 
just as you are wont to do, and to appear suddenly, where I 
least expected you would be. And why are you reclining 
here? and’ not with Aristophanes, or- any other person 
who is, and wishes to be a source of merriment? But you 
have contrived to sit near the most beautiful of those within.®° 
' Then said Socrates, See, Agatho, if you can assist me; for the 
love of this man here is to me no trifling matter; since 
from the time when I fell in love with him, I am no longer 
permitted either to look at, or speak to, any beautiful person ; 


would be given for the laughter, and Agatho be called by the name ap- 
plied to a beautiful boy by Martial, “ Sic tu cecus Amor;”’ while of his 
equally beautiful sister it was said, ‘‘ Sic erit illa Venus.” 

78 Although persons, when reclining at meals, ,were accustomed to take 
off their slippers, as shown by Gataker in Advergar. Miscell. Post. c. 19, 
quoted hy Stalbaum, yet, to the command given by Agatho, Alcibiades 
could scarcely have added Ildyv ye: although he might have said Navw 

« ed, similar to fet eaAAcora in Theocrit. Id. xv. 3, which, as remarked 
y Valckenaer, was a polite manner of expressing a refusal; just as we 
say in English, “It does very well.” 

7 The Greek is wc, which Stalbaum renders “ quippe, nam.”* Syden- 
ham “and,” as if he wished to read xai: and so perhaps Plato wrote. 
Ficinus has “‘ potius quam apud Aristophanem—aut—”’ 

% Instead of rwy évdov one would prefer rwy cvvdairwy, answering to 
*eonvivarum ‘’ in Ficinus. 
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or®! he is, through jealousy and envy, practising strange de- 
vices, and abuses me, and scarcely keeps off his hands? See 
therefore that he does not do something now, but do you re- 
concile us; or, should he attempt to do any violence, do you 
assist me: for 1 greatly fear the madness of this man, and 
his strong feeling of love.—But, said Alcibiades, there shall 
be® no reconciliation between you and me. For I will by 
and by revenge myself upon you for this, But for the pre- 
sent, Agatho, said he, give me some of the fillets, that I may 
bind them on the wonderful head of this man, and he may 
not find fault with me, because I have bound the fillets on 
you, but not on him, who vanquishes all men in discourse, 
not only lately as you have done, but at all times, upon all 
subjects.°? And at the same time, taking some of the fillets, 
he bound them upon Socrates, and laid himself down. When 
he had laid himself down, he said, [38.] ®4Let things be; ‘for 
you appear to me to be sober; this you must not be allowed, 
but you must drink ;** for so it has been agreed. I therefore 
elect myself the chairman ® until you have drunk enough. But, 
Agatho, let some one bring a beaker, if there is a large one; 


*t The Greek is 7) obroci, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain 9. 
One would‘ expect rather aei obrog, waig we, to which obroot roe in 
MS. I. evidently leads. For the sense is, “ Like a boy, he is ever 
jealous.” 

® Some MSS. read ov« dori, others rt. Plato wrote ove ér’ Eorat. 

8 The Greek is érerra—advednoa. But évera could not be thus in- 
serted between mxwyra and avédqoa. Stalbaum was misled by the pas- 
sages produced by Blomfield on Prom. Vinct. 802. He should have sug- 
gested, as I have translated, ¢¢ wavra—For thus mayrag and wayra are 
perpetually united, as I could prove by full twenty passages collected in 
my MS. notes on Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 178. 

4% Phis is what has been hitherto palmed off upon the world 
ag the very words of Plato. Ficinus has, however, ‘“ Nimium mihi 
sobrii, convive, videmimi,” and has thus got rid of Eley dy—a formula 
that could not be found in this place. We might indeed read Ef 
ovy On, whcre Winckelmann on Euthydem. p. 88, was the first to 
suggest ovv. But Plato wrote something, I suspect, to this effect— 
‘“‘If then ye are indeed men, as ye seem to me, I must not permit 
you to be sober; but ye must now drink bumpers.” In Greek, Ei 
ody On dvdpec tort —doxeire yap por—vygeay ode tmirperréov dpi 
viv 3° ipiv pada wortoy: where viy has been luckily preserved by one 
excellent MS., while @AAd has been changed into pada. 

® On the chairman at wine-parties, see the Commentators on Horace, 
Od. i. 4,17, “ Quem Venus arbitrum Dicet bibendi.”’ 
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or rather, thgre is no need; but bring hither, boy, said he, . 
that wine cooler, which seems*® to hold more than etght 
kotyle.8? Having filled it, he first, drank it off himself; and 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and 
stated at the same time, This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is of no avail against Socrates; for, let him drink as much as 
any one may command, he will not” be a bit the more intoxi- 
eated.°* Socrates then, when the boy had poured out the 
wine, drank it off. And Eryximachus said, What shall we 
do, Alcibiades? Shall we neither say nor sing over the cup, 
but drink really like those who are thirsty? To this Alci- 
biades replied, Hail, Eryximachus! thou best of men, sprung * 
trom the best and most temperate of fathers. And hail®® thou 
too, said Eryximachus. But what shall we do? Whatever 
you may order; for you we inust obey. For 


A man of physic has ’gainst many others 
A worth.” 


Order then what you will. Tear then, said Eryximachus. 
Before you came in, it was determined that every one, 
beginning at the right hand, should in turn make a speech 
in praise of Love,’ to the best of his ability. All the rest 
of us, therefore, have spoken; and it is just, since you 
have not spoken, but have been drinking, that you too 
should make a speech; and, when you have spoken, order 


86 This intransitive sense of (d6y7a is, what no editor has remarked, a 
barbarism. Plato wrote we iddyrog, “as for a person to see,” For a 
similar syntax, see Kuhner Gr. Gr. § 701, ed. Jelf. 

*? On the measure called ‘* kotyla,”’ nothing appears to be known for 
a certainty. It answered probably to the old English “magnum.” With 
regard to the custom of asking, as persons were getting drunk, for tum- 
blers, it will be sufficient to refer to Horace— Tum calices poscit ma 
jores,” and “Capaciores utler huc, puer, scyphos,’’ aud to Aristoph. 
Inpurad, Fr. viii., "Hy 68 rd rpayp’ opti’ meprepeper O° bv dx Aewac- 
THY Ilaig raxyd, tpocgipwy 6 nuty ivéexeey opddpa xvavoBevOn : for so 
that fragment ought to be read, as it were easy to show by parallel 
passages. 

8 Ficinus has “nec ebrium unquam videbitis,” as if. he had found iu 
his MS. od phror' aird péOvooy idnre: similar to Dexpary pebvovra 
ovdeig mwmore EwpaKer. 

%® The Greek is Kal ydp ov: where ydo is perfectly absurd. Ficinus 
has more correctly, “ Et tu salve,” which leads to Kai yaipe od. Sp in 
Eurip. Orest. 470, Q yaipe rpioBu—Q yaipe kai ob: where see Pors m. 

© This is a line of Homer in IA. A. 514. 
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Socrates to do whatever you please, and he too order the 
person on his right hand, and so with respect to the rest. 
Alcibiades then said, You say well, Eryximachus; but it is 
not fair?! to compare a drunken man against a sober one in 
their speeches. But, O happy man, does Socrates persuade 
you with respect to what, he has just now said? Ordo you 
know that every thing is the contrary to what he has said? 
For he it.is, who, when I in his presence praise any one, ex- 
cept himself, whether god or man, will not keep his hands 
from me. Will you not speak fair words? said Socrates. 
, By Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing against-this ; for I 
will praise no other person, while you are present. Do so then, 
said Eryximachus; if you will, praise Socrates. How say 

ou? rejoined Alcibiades. Does it seem good to you, Eryx- 
imachus, that I should do so? Must I fall upon® this man, 
and revenge myself before you? Ho, sir, said Socrates, mvhat 
have you in mind? Will you praise me so as to make me 
ridiculous ?°4 or what will you do? I will speak the truth. But 
see whether you will permit me. Nay, said Socrates, 1 both 
permit, and command you to speak the truth. I will do it 
instantly, said Alcibiades. But however do you act thus uf 


The Greek is peOvovra dvdpa rapa vngdvrwy Adyoug wapaBah- 
Aev: where, according to Ast and Stalbaum, réy is to be supplied before 
yiverret and rov¢ before Adyoug. I have translated, rapa vygovr’ év 

dyotc. 

2 Or we may translate, “ Will you not hold yotir tongue?” For evon- 
peiv has both these meanings. 

8° How Alcibiades could inquire, whether he should fall foul upon 
Socrates, when he had been requested, if he liked, to praise him, I can- 
not understand. I could have understood it, had he been told to praise 
or abuse, as he liked best. . But in that case, Plato would have written 
éraivecov 4 raxiic Aéyer. For 7} waxwe Aéyerg might easily have dropt out 
before wae ANéyerc. 

* From this bitte sneer it is evident that Socrates preferred the abuse 
of Alcibiades to his praise. 

%.95 The Greek is Ove dy pOavoiupe elrety roy ’AdciBiddyy Kai pévror 
ovrwot woinooy, which Ficinus thus puts into Latin, ‘‘ Parebo quam li- 
bentissime, modo id assequi possim.’? For he did not understand the 
phrase ov« dy gOdvouue: nor did Hommel see how roitncoyr could thus fol- 
low ot« ay g8avoun: and though Stalbaum translates obe av gOavodue 
by “I will immediately make a beginning,’”’ he should have produced at 
least one passage, where ¢0dvery is so used, without a participle. Unless 
J am greatly mistaken, Plato probably wrote Ove dy g0ovoipyy traver. 
For éwauxey could have dropt out very easily before eiweiy; while in the’ 
words gai pévros obrwot woingor lies hid cai iuavroy obrwe od moigeor | 
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T assert any thing not true, lgy hold of me while speaking if you 
will, and say that I am felling a falsehood; for I shall not will 
ingly tell a lie. And go not wondtx if] speak ae if recollecting 
one thing after another; for it is not ¢asy for aman in my state 
to enumerate’ readily, satid in succession, your strange be- 
haviour. [39.] I will then endeayour, gentlemen, to ‘praise 
Socrates in this way by means of images. He indeed, will per- 
haps imagine that I am turning him into ridicult; but the 
image will be for the sake of what is true, and not ridicufous. 
I say, then, that Socrates is most like the figures of Silenus 
that are seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the 
artists have made, holding reeds or flutes; but which, when 
they are opened down the middle, appear to contain within them 
statues*® of the gods. And I again say, that he resembles the 
sftyr Marsyas.” Now that in your outward form, Socrates, 
youwesemble these things, even you yourself will not dgny s 
but that you resemble them likewise in other points, heat in 
the next place. You are saucy in deeds; or are you not? 
For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnesses to 
the fact. Are you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas? For® he charmed men through instrumehts, by a 
power proceeding from the mouth; and he (charms) even 
now, when any one plays his melodies, For what Olympus! 


% Taylor refers here to the Scholia of Maximus on Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagite, t. ii. p. 209, where it is said that “‘ the Greeks made statues, 
without hands or feet, which they called Herm, hollow within, but 
with doors: within these they placed statues of the gods whom they 
worshipped, byt they closed them by the Herma externally. Hence 
these Herme appeared to be things of no value; but inwardly they con- 
tained the ornaments of the gods themselves.”’ Of these identical Scholia 
there is a transcript in Etymol. M. ’Appapuoy, p. 146, 58, while, by the 
knowledge of this fact, we can understand A‘sop, Fab. 12%, and the story 
tuld by Cornelius Nepos of Hannibal saving some gold by placing it in 
the statue of a god. 

* A celebrated player on the flute, of which hoe was said to be the in- 
ventor ; and that having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill as a musician, 
he was beaten and flayed alive by the god. T. 

% Instead of ye, Stalbaum says one would have expetted yap, which 
Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version “enim.” Yainly 
then- does Stalbaum attempt to defend ye. 

® This verb is to be got out from the preceding 7bAe. 

100 Olympus the musician was a disciple of Marsyas. Stalbaum refers 
to Plato, Legg. iii. p. 677, Pseudo-Plato Minos, p. 318, B., Aristotle 
Polit. viii. 5, and Plutarch, t. ii. p. 1133. 
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a e °, 
played, I call the melodies of Marsyas, who taught him. Now 
his melodies, whether a good male flute-player plays them, or a 
bad female one, alone’ cause & person to be spell-bound, and 
point out, through their being divine, those that stand in need ? 
of ‘the gods and the mysteries ; but’you in this respect alone 

° Povics ° : . 
differ froin him, that you effect the very same thing by naked 
words without instruments. We therefore, when we hear 
another person, although a good speaker himself, pronouncing 
the speeches of others, not a single hearer, so to say, pays 
any regard to them; but when any one hears you, or your 
discourses spoken by another, although he is a wretched 
speaker, yet, whether a woman or a man‘or a lad is the 
auditor, we are astonished and spell-bound. I therefore, gen- 
tlemen, unless J seemed to be very much in liquor, would tell 
you upon oath what I have suffered by the discourses of tlvis 
man, and anr suffering even now. For when I hear hing my 
heart leaps much more than that of the Corybantes;? and 
my tears flow forth through his discourses. I see too many 
others suffering in the very same way. But when I hear 
Pericles, and other excellent orators, I think indged gigs they 
speak wéll, but I suffer nothing of this kind, wer: ‘RP soul 
agitated with tumult, nor is it indignant, as if £ Waxes 
servile state. But by this Marsyas here I am often so affected, 
that it appears to me I ought not to live, while Iam in such a 
state. You will not, Socrates, say that this is not true. And 
even now I feel conscious that, were I willing to lend him my 
ears, I could not bear it, but should suffer in the very same 
_way. For he would compel‘ me to confess, that, being yet 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs,® but attend to those 
_of the Athenians.®° ‘By violence therefore restraining my- 
self as to my ears,’ I depart from him, flying, as it were, from 

1 Stalbaum says that pova means “very greatly.” But in the passages 
he quotes zovog has its usual meaning, “ only.” 

? Proclus, in his Commentury on the First Alcibiades, says, that the 
flute was used in the Mysterics, to excite the feelings of the hearers to 
what was divine. Such therefore, as were excited by the melody of the 
pipe, may be supposed to stand in-need of the gods and mysteries. T. 

3 On the Corybantes, see Ruhnken in Timezus Lex. Kopufayrigy. 

* So Sydenham, as if he wished to read dvayxdZot yap ay pe, instead of 
avaykrale: yap pe. 

> Instead of grt, the two oldest MSS. offer rt, which leads to rd. 

* See Alcibiad.i. p. 259, B. 

'—7 The Greek is Big ody, omen ad Twy Tepnvwy, trieyopevog 7a 
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the Syrens, Jest I should sit there by him until I grew old. 
And towards him alone of all men, I suffer that, which no one 
would think to be in me, to be hae ofiany one. °[ But I 
am abashed before him alone.]® For I feel conscious of my 
inability to deny that what he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done ;*but when I depart from him, F am (conscious) of 
being overcome by the honour (I reteive) from the multitude. 
I therefore run away fram and avoid him ; and when I see him, 
I am ashamed for what I had consented to do, And often, 
indeed, I would gladly see him no longer amongst men: and 
yet again, if this should happen, I well know I should be 
afflicted still more; so that J know not what to do with this 
man. And from the melodies indeed of this Satyr in such a 
manner both I and many others have suffered. 

»[40.] Hear too from me on other points, how like he is to 
whaj I have compared him, and what a wonderful power he 
possesses. For be well assured, that not one of you knows 
him; but I will lay him open, since I have begun (to 
speak.)® You see then that he is !°disposed in a very ama- 
tory manner towards beautiful persons ;!9 and that he is al- 
ways about them and struck with them; but on the other 
hand, "he is ignorant of every thing and knows nothing how 
his figure is. Is not this Silenus-like?!! For he is invested with 


wra. Butas two excellent MSS. offer éwsomwpevoc in lieu of troy ope- 
voc, it is evident that the text has been tampered with. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, Biwy ody, O7&p 6 did THY Sepnvwy Eracysey drTooTwpEVOS, TA 
wra: where Biwy—rd ra is the splendid emendation of Abresch in‘Bec- 
tion. Aristenet. p. 147, obtained from Hesych., Biwy ra wra’ imippar- 
rwy: for there is a distinct allusion to Ulysses stuffing his ears with wax 
to prevent his hearing the strains of the Syrens, fraught at once with de- 
light and destruction to those who listened to them, as stated in O06. 
M. 47. 

8&8 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

® Ficinus has “ dicere jam incepi,”’ as if he had fofind in his MS., what 
the sense requires, npEduny AEyev. ~ 

1010 The Greek is fopwruxic didxerat Tov kaddy. But the genitive 
could hardly depend upon the adverb. Plato wrote, I suspect, &fpwri mw¢ 
S:raxaierat TOY Kadwy, “he is inflamed with the love of things beautiful.” 
The common reading is however found in Aristenetus, i. 18. 

1.11 Such is the literal translation of the text, adopted by Schlecier- 
macher, Bekker, and Sta!baum, and which others may, but I cannot under- 
stand, for it is a mere tautology to say ovdéy oldey, after dyvoet wavra ; 
besides the ignorance of his figure could be no proof that Socrates was 
like Silenus. The sense enceuty oa is, And although he ac- 

) 
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this externally like a carved Silenus; but whenehe is opened 
inwardly, with temperance how great, think you, fellow- 
tipplers, is he filled/? Know too, that if any person is beautiful, 
he regards him not, but despises him to sucli an extent as no 
one would suppos¢s; nor if he is wealthy, or possesses,any other 
honour amongst those who are considered by the multitude as 
blessed ; but he holds all these possessions to be nothing worth, 
and that we too are of no account.’ He passes likewise the 
whole of life indulging in irony and jests against. mankind ; 
but when he is serious and is opened, I know not whether any 
one (of you)! has seen the images within; but I once saw them, 
and they appeared to me to be so divine and golden, and all- 
beautiful and wonderful, that I (thought) 4 I must in a short 
time do whatever Socrates ordained. Conceiving too that 
he paid great attention to my beauty, I considered this as*a 
god-send, and a piece of wondrous govd fortune for myself, 


cuses himself of being ignorant of every thing, still does he know well his 
own figure, that it is very Silenus-like. This would be in Greek—ecai é 
ayvoeiy TavTa KaTavog, ed oldev Kuuc 7b oXTpa adbrov, Bre avTo Ledrynvi- 
fe¢ opddpa tori: which is at least more worthy of the philosopher than that 
fuund at present—«ai ad ayvoei mayra Kai ovdey older we 7d oyjpa abrov 
Touro ov LeAnva@dec opddpa ye. For by the verb earavdg, Alcibiades, 
or.rather Plato himself, meant to show that Socrates accused bimself 
wrongfully of ignorance ; for by knowing his own likeness, he proved that 
he had practised the precept given by the Delphic oracle, ‘‘ Know thy- 
self,” to which Plato has alluded in Pheedr. $8, Phileb. § 107, Charmid. 
¢ 26, and Protag. § 82. 

12 The majority of MSS. read cai rpa¢ obdty elvac Aiyw vpiv, and so 
did the MS. of Ficinus, as shown by his version, “‘nullius nos esse apud 
cum vobis assero.” Plato wrote, [ suspect, kai nude obdevdg elva iv 
Ady peiov. Compare Theetet. p. 180, E., yrrov— 7 ré pydiv: and as 
regards évy Adyw, the words of the oracle, ovr’ dv Adyw obr’ ty apiOug, 
quoted by Heindorf on Hipp. Maj. § 19, Stalbaum too believes the pas- 
sage to be corrupt, but is unable to correct it; nor could he see that from 
‘ Fingit tamen ironicus aliter,” in Ficinus, it is easy to elicit cipwrevdpe- 
vog 6 d\Awe—where ddAwg is not “‘aliter,’’ but “merely.” 

13 Ficinus has alone preserved the words wanting here. For he has “si 
quis vestrum,” which leads to ei rig Yuy— 

1 Flere again Ficinus found in his MS, the very word required to com- 
plete the sense. For his version is, “ut nullo modo fas existimem aliter, 
quam Socrates precepit, agere ;” from whence it is easy to read, wore 
gonréoy sivat gpny. For puny might easily have dropt out after elvai, 
while as regards the phrase wonrioy elvat wuny, see my note on Politic. 
p. 263, C. 7. Now that Ficinus followed here his MS. closely may 
be inferred from finding that he has omitted &» Bpayet, which is wantiug 
in another MS. likewise. 
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since by gratifying Socrates it would be in my power to hear 
from him all that he knew. For I prided myself on my 
beauty marvellously. With these thoughts in my head, al- 
though I had previously been never accustomed to be in his 
company without an attendani, on that occasion I sent the 
page away and remained with him alone; for I must state 
the whole truth, and do you give me your attention; and if I 
am telling a falsehood, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was, 
gentlemen, alone with him alone; and I thought he would 
immediately converse with me in the way that lovers are, 
wont to speak to their beloved in private ; and I was (highly) 
delighted (with the expectation).!° Nothing however of this 
kind very much !® took place ; but after conversing somewhat!” 
and passing the day with me as usual, he went away. Then 
Ichallenged him to contend with me in the naked exercises, 
and I did contend as if about to effect something by this 
means. He engaged therefore naked, and had a tussel fre- 
quently against me, no one being present. But why need I 
mention this? Nothing more took place. But when I ac- 
complished nothing at all by this means, I determined to 
attack the man with all my might, nor to let him off; '8since 
I had put my hand to the task.'® But you must now 
9know what is the affair."2 Accordingly I invited him to 
supper, artlessly?° laying a plot as a lover does against his 

1518 Ficinus has ‘qua spe valde ltabar,”’ as if he had found in his 
MS. wal rg édids rrodv Cn Tt Exatpor. 

16 Instead of pada, Plato evidently wrote wa Ata, an oath, which is, I 
think, to be restured repeatedly in the place of péy or py on. In a 
MS. of Plutarch, which I collated thirty years ago, in the Royal Library 
at Brussels, the same oath has been every where omitted. It would have 
been good Greck to say, ob padrAov—od0’ Ey— 

17 Since three MSS, omit dy, Ast would read drra. Heshould have 
suggested rrva. Stalbaum vainly attempts to defenel ay. 

1818 The words within the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Sydenham. 

919 Jn lieu of teréov Ady ri gore TO roaypa, Wyttenbach fn Biblioth. 
Crit. i. 1, p. 50, proposed to read iréov qOn éxi ro wpdypa. He should 
have suggested (réov fdn éx’ dioroy ert wodypa, i.e. “1 must come now 
toa matter never yet known,” For the article ro vould not be applied to 
a thing not as yet mentioned. Stalbaum indeed with Ast would render 
ieréoy “we must eyplore.”” But that would be in correct Greek either 
oxerréov or teropnréov. And were the meaning such as they conceive, 
there could be no need of exploring in a case, where Alcibiades knew 
all the facts, and was going to tell them. 

® Although arixywe might perhaps stand, yet one would prefer évréy- 
ywe, ‘ artfully.” : 
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beloved. Even to this he did not quickly give ear. In time, 
however, he was over-persuaded. , But when he came for the 
first time, he wished, as soon as he had supped, to go away ; 
and I, feeling ashamed, let him go. Having laid however 
again a plot, after supper I had a conversation with him far 
into the night; and when he wished to go away, I pretended 
it was late, and I compelled him to stay. He reposed, there- 
fore, in a couch close to mine, and on which he had supped ; 
and no other person besides us slept in the house. [41. | 
Thus far in my story it would be well to state to any one; but 
what is to come, you would not have heard me telling, unless, 
in the first place, according to the proverb,?! 


Wine, with children, or without, 
Does a tale of truth let out; 


and in the second place, it seems to me to be unjust in him who 
comes to praise a person, to leave in obscurity a proud deed of 
Socrates. Moreover, the suffering of him, who has been bitten 
by a viper, possesses likewise myself. For they say that the per- 
son so suffering is unwilling to tell what itis, except to those who 
have been bitten, as being alone about to know and to pardon 
him, should he dare to do and say every thing from excess of 
pain. J say it then, having been bitten by something still 


1 In the words of the proverb, Oivog dvev re maidwy rai perd rai- 
dwy qv adnOie, there lies hid an hexameter, Oivog dvev waidwy dp’ addn- 
Onc Kai perd waidwy. According to the Schol. transcribed by Photius 
and Suidas, there were two proverbs, Olvog aA7Qea, and Oivog nai waidec 
adnQeic. From these, however, a third seems to have been formed. 
Respecting the proverb itself, ‘‘ In vino veritas,’’ Ast refers to the Com- 
mentators on Horace, Od. iii. 21, 15, Epist. i. 5, 16, and to Jacobs on 
Antholog. Gr. i. p. 314. 

222 To this inelegantly written period I trust I have restored its 
original beauty, by translating as if the Greek were, Aiyw ovy dedny- 
pévog Ere bd rov tiAyervoripov— kai ydp tori rd adyeEveraroy wy 
av rig dnxOein —ryv Kapdiny A Wuxny 4 Bre Sei adrd dvopdoat brd 
trav ty girocogig ye Adywy, ot Exedy Te éxidyne aypwrepoy, véov Kai 
Wuyny pi} agvove bray AdBwvrat, cai rower Spty re rai héyEry OTLOvY 
—in lieu of "Eyw—re bd addyevoripou kai rd adyeivoraroy —Kap- 
Ciay yap 4 — dvopdcat mrAnyeic Te Kai OnyOeig Yard — of ExovTat — véov 
Wuxiic cai p2)—7owver—But, ]. re couples nothing. 2. Although Stal- 
baum supposes that the idea of pain is beautifully represented by the 
figure of speech called Anacolouthon, yet the happy idea never occurred 
to Sophocles; who has never resorted to such a rhetorical artifice, 
while depicting the excruciating pains that Philoctetes is feigned to feel. 
3. After the perfect dednypéivoc most assuredly the aorist dyyOcig¢ would 
not have been introduced ; and if it could it would not have been unite? 
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more painfil. For it is the most painful of all, by which 
a person can be bitten, in heart or soul, or whatever else it is 
meet to call it, [bitten and wounded, | namely, by discourses in 
philosophy ; which are wont to give cut something more acute 
than that from the viper, when they (the discourses) lay hold of 
a young person with a not badly-disposed soul, and cause him 
to doand say any thing whatever”*. And looking, moreover, at 
the Phzdruses, Agathos, Eryximachuses, Pausaniases, Aris- 
todemuses, Aristophaneses.—*But why need I say, Socrates 
himself, and whoever forms the rest (of the company ).23 For all 
of you have partaken with me of the madness and Bacchic furye 
of philosophy; and on this account you shall all hear. For 
you will pardon what was done then, and is said now. But let 
the domestics, and if there is any other profane and rude 
ferson present, place upon their ears?‘ gates of very great 


to its synonyme mAnx@eic. 4. The verh could not stand thus without its 
genitive, as even Rost had the sense tu sce. 5. Although viov might 
perhaps be united to Puyij¢, yet agvode would require the copulative cai, 
improperly omitted in the best MSS. Lastly, after A\dBwyrat, the xai 
would require zowo1; for wovover could not be umted toéxovrat. With 
regard to the alterations, 1. yw and Aéyw are frequently interchanged ; 
2. éxedy re scarcely differs from éxovra: as regards the letters; while, as 
regards the sense, some allusion ought to be made to the fact of words 
pouring out ideas, as vipers do poison; and lastly, Wuyx7jy is due to a single 
MS. That Ficinus did not find in his MS. what exists at present in the 
Greck text is clear cnough ; but what he did find, is notso clear. Thus 
much however is certain, that either wAnyeic or 6nyOeic was wanting in 
his MS., and some members of the period transposed, and not a little 
added. For it is to this effect—‘ Ego igitur (pre ceteris) astrictus vehe- 
mentiori (philosophia) morsu, qui omnium est accrrimus, et sive cor, 
sive animum, sive quomodocunque id appellandum sit, saucius (cupidi- 
tate) in philosophia sermonum, qui acrius quam vipera (mordent et) oc- 
cupant, si quando attigerint jusenilem animum, qui non penitus ignarus 
sit, compelluntque ad quicquid tandem sit, faciendum atque dicendum 
(nihil intentatum relinquere statui, quo Socratem ad explendam hanc 
sitim mihique conjunctissimum facerem) ;’’ whee to all the words be- 
tween the lunes there is nothing to answer at present in the Greek text. 
Now that Ficinus introduced all this matter out of his own head, is 
scarcely credible; for he is generally content to give almost a verbal 
translation of the original. 

2328 The Greek is now Sweparn dé abroy ri det cai Every Kai door 
a\X\or—it was originally Swxparn 62 abrov roves, kai Soot eiciv, dddAou 
ixwy éyous dy, i. e. ‘and Socrates himself here, and whoever are the 
rest, I will tell willingly,” for we shall thus complete the sentence, at 
present imperfect. 

4 Qn the Orphic verse—®OéiyZopar cig Séuic’ wot Sipag éwibecBe Pié- 
Bndor, i. e. To whom it is lawful Il] speak; place a door on your ears, 
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size.2> When therefore the lamp was extinguislfed, and the 
servants had gone out, it seemed to me that I ought not to 
employ words of many meanings towards him, but tell him 
freely what was in my thoughts. And nudging him I said, 
Socrates, are you asleep? Not yet, he replied. Do you know 
then on what I am detepmined? What is it particularly ? 
said’ he. You seem to me, said I, the only lover worthy of 
myself; and yet you appear to feel a dread to have a recollec- 
tion * towards me. But, as I am thus affected, I think it. very 
silly for me not to gratify you both in this point, and in any 
ething else of which you may be in want, whether it be my 
own property, or that of my friends: for nothing is to me of 
greater moment than to become the best of men: and for this 
I think there is no person a more competent assister than 
yourself; and I should feel a much greater shame before the 
wise, in not gratifying such a man, than before the *’ [many 
and the]?? unwise by ¢ratifying him. Socrates, having heard 
me, said, very ironically, and very much after his usual man- 
ner, My dear Alcibiades, you seem to be in reality a man of 
no common mark, if what you say concerning me happens to 
be true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can become better. But what boundless beauty cpuld 
you see in me, and vastly supcrior to the fine form in yourself, 
if, on beholding it, you endeavour to have dealings* with me, 
and to exchange beauty for beauty. You have surely an idea 
of possessing more than I do; for you endeavour to obtain 
the truth of beautiful things instead of the reputation, and 
you conceive that you will in reality exchange brass for gold.” 
ye profane, (for so I tacitly corrected at Prom. 165, the reading ®@cyfo- 
peat olg O&pig tore’ Ovpag oO imiPecbe, BEBnrAot. See Ruhnken at 
Timeeus in BeBnAor. 

28 Why Plato should have alluded to the great size of the gates I must 
leave for others to explain. 

*6 Others may, but I cannot, understand pyycOyva. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, punOnvas ra mpoc évé. For that acts, similar to those here al- 
luded to, took place in the Mysteries, is shown by Taylor in his Disserta- 
tion on the Mysteries, p. 123. 

2727, The words within the brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus, 
as they interfcre with the balance of the sentence. 

* Such seems to be the mercuntile meaning of rowwwoacbat. 

%® Here is an allusion to Hom. JA. Z. 236, 

There did Zeus, son of Kronos, take away 
His wits from Glaucus; who exchanged his arms 
Golden, worth hundred beeves, for brass, worth nine. 
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But, O blessed man, think better of it, nor let me lie hid from 
you, as being nothing. The power of intellectual vision be- 
gins then to see acutely, when that of the eye loses its acmé. 
You however are still far off from this. And I, having heard 
him, replied, As regards myself the facts are so; of which not 
one has been stated otherwise than’as I conceive myself. But 
do you counsel me in what you may consider to be best both 
for you and me. In this, said he, you say well: for in the 
time to come let us consult together, and we will do what ap- 
pears to be the best for us, both with respect to these and 
other matters. [42.] Having thus heard and 3! spoken, and sent 
as it were arrows,*®! I thought that he was wounded; and I 
rose up, and not suffering lim to speak any more, I wrapped 
anyself round with this garment, (for it was winter,) and lying 
down under the old cloak of this man, I threw my arms 
aroun’ the truly divine and wonderful man, and lay there the 
whole night. And in this again, Socrates, you will not say 
that I am telling o falsehood. But though I acted in this 
manner, yet he was victorious, and despised, and jeered at, and 
even insulted my beauty. And yet 1 fancied it was some- 
thing, men and judges, for judges you are, of the haughtiness 
of Socrates. For by the gods and goddesses, rest assured that 
I rose from Socrates no otherwise than if I had slept with my 
father, or my elder brother. 


50 The same theory is promulgated, if I rightly remember, by Aristotle. 
Here however there is evidently some error in Anyey éxtxyetpg: which I 
could perhaps correct, but not without some violence to the text, Fici- 
nus has “cum primum corporis oculus deflorescit.”’ 

a3! The Greek 1s kai eimwy cai dgeic Worep Bidn. But from the imi- 
tation in Aristenetus, Epist. ii. 4, cai, wozrep BEdn, rovg Adyoug agerca, 
and the expression in Plato, Phileb. p. 23, BiAn Eyev Erepa trav Eumpo- 
obey Noywy, it is evident that @ozep BéAy could not stand thus by itself. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, cai tréwy we adgeic etarrepa BéAn, in allusion to 
the grea wrepdevra of Homer; and the evrrepog (Vulg. drrepoc) parc 
in Agam. 267; and Tovro dtaumepic we evrrepoy xe BeXog, in Cho.; 
and in Plato, Thestet. p. 180, A., womep ix gapérpac pnparicnia— 
amroroéevovreg; and in Heliodor. Acthiop. vii. p. 312, Oeayévnc, domep 
Bede, rp Pyare BrAnOsic. With regard to the loss or confusion of tréwy, 
it will be sufficient to refer to Prom, 766, where some MSS. read correctly 
pend’ exw apooupiorg for wnd—é rw—To meet however the objection in 
eizwy, which could hardly thus follow adeovcag, Ficinus has “ objecis- 
sem,’ as if he has found in his MS. avrewrwy: but such I do not believe 
was the reading there. Shakspeare too has united ‘‘ words” and “ dag- 
gers” in his well-known—“ These words, like daggers, enter in my ears.” 
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32; What feelings then do you fancy I had after this,3? on 
reflecting that I had been dishonoured, but yet admiring the 
nature, and the temperance and fortitude of this man, after 
I had met with a person such as I never thought I should 
meet with for prudence and self-control; so that I neither 
had it in my power to be‘angry with him, nor though I was 
deprived of intercourse with him, had I any means of attach- 
ing him to myself. For I well knew that he would be on 
every side more invulnerable to money, than Ajax®> was to 
the sword; and that he had escaped me, at the very time 
“when I fancied he would be caught. And thus I was reduced 
to my wits’ ends, and went about, the slave of this man, as 
no one else was of any other. For not only did all this occur 
to me formerly, but after this likewise, during a campaign 
common to both of us, took place against Potida, and there 
we messed together. And here, in the first place, he not 
only surpassed mysclf, but all others, in the labours. of the 
field. But when we were left some where, and compelled, as 
happens in campaigns, to be greatly *4 without food, the rest 
were nothing to him for the power of endurance. On the 
other hand, at our jollifications, he was the only person who 
could enjoy them; for though he was generally® unwilling 
to drink, yet when forced to do so, he beat all the rest ; and 
what is the most wonderful of all, no qne ever saw Socrates 
intoxicated. But of this it appears to me there will be shortly 
a confutation. Again, with respect to his endurance in winter, 
for the winters there are very severe,** he performed wonders 
in other ways, and once also when the frost was most bitter, 

#2__82 Compare Iph. A. 1162, Tis’ ivdow ig ot rapdiay p’ Hav dSoxcic. 

33 This allusion to Ajax seems very strange, when the tradition was, 
that he had destroyed himself, as shown in the play of Sophocles. Plato 
, wrote, I suspect, “AyeAAede, who, as being invulnerable by a sword, was 
killed by an arrow frdn the bow of Paris. The Schol. on Aj. 833, says 
however that he was invulnerable except under the arm-pit, through his 
body being covered with the lion’s hide, which had belonged to Hercules ; 
and had been perhaps a gift from that hero to Telamon, after they had 
conjointly taken Troy. 

% In heu of éréray your dvayxaoOeinpney, where even Stalbaum can- 
not endure o7dray joined to an optative, some MSS. read dére, while 
the majority omit yovr, and onc has dy. Hence it is easy to read owdre 

"ad dyav—whcere dyay is to be united to dorreiv. 

*% Instead of ra +’ d\Xa vai, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to ex- 
plain, Plato evidently wrote rd zrohAd yap, as I have translated. 

* For Potidea was a town on the frontiers of Thrace. 
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and all did not go out from their quarters, or if any did 80, 
he clothed himself in wonderfully thick (cioaks),37 had his 
feet bound and wrapped in felt and sheep-skins, Socrates went 
out amongst them, wearing just the same clothing as he had 
been previously accustomed to wear, and marched through 
the ice without shoes, more easily than others with shoes ; 
and the soldiers had a suspicion that he held them in con- 
tempt. [43.] And thus much on these points. 

‘But what this patient man did do and dare,” * during the 
campaign there, it is worth while to hear. For while he was 
thinking of some question from himself, he stood from tht 
dawn investigating it; and, as he did not succeed, he did not 
desist, but stood still investigating it. It was mid-day, and 
some persons perceived him, and wondering said, one to the 
other, that Socrates had been standing from the morning think- 
Ing upon something. At length some Ionian soldiers, when 
it was evening, having supped—for it was then summer— 
brought out their ground-litters, and partly slept in the cold 
and partly kept watch, whether he would stand there all nicht. 
And he did stand until the dawn appeared and the sun rose ; 
after which he departed, having first offered a prayer to the 
sun.“0. And if you are willing (to hear), 44 what he was in 
battle, must not be passed by.‘! For it is surely just to pay 
him this tribute. For when the battle took place, in which 
the generals assigned to myself the prize of superior good 
conduct, no other man rescued me but he, through his being 
unwilling to leave me when wounded ; and he preserved both 
my arms and myself. And I indeed at that time urged the 
commanders to give you, Socrates, the prize of good conduct— 
and for stating this, you will neither blame me, nor say that 
I am speaking faisely—but the generals, looking to my rank 
in life, and wishing to give me those rewards, you were more 

37 In Gaupaora on boa there evidently lie hid Qavpacrd dacia. 

3 ‘This is a line of Homer in O6. A. 242. , 

39 In lieu of abré6z, two MSS. read avrdev. 

“© Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that the prayer of Socrates 
was subsequently published, and is still to be found in an Oriental version. 

“1 In lieu of év payxaic, Ficinus has “In preeliis quoque qualis 
fuerit, non est silentio pretereundum,” omitting ei dé BobAeeOe. He 
therefore found in his MS. olog Hy év raicg payace obe taréov: where 
ovs éariov might easily have been lost through rovro. But as he omits 


the next clause—robro ydp Oi dixatéy ye adr arodovvar—perhaps he 
introduced the other words to fill up the sense. 


- 
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eazver for me to receive them than for yourself. Further still, 
gentlemen, it was well worth while to sce Socrates when our 
army retreated from Delium ;42 for I happened to be present 
with the cavalry, but Socrates was among the heavy-armed. 
For when the troops were already scattered, both ‘ie and 
Laches retreated; and I, thecting with and seeing the two, 
iminediately exhorted them to take courage, and said that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I had a better view of 
Socrates than at Potidewa; for I was in less fear, because I 
was on horseback. In the first place then, how greatly did he 
surpass Lachcs in his being cautious; and in the next place, 
he seemed, according to your description, Aristophanes, to 
carry himself loftily,*? and to throw his eye on one side, to 
survey quietly both friends and foes; and it was manifest to 
every one, and ev:n toa person at a distance, that whoever 
presumed to touch this man, would be very vigorously re- 
pulsed. Hence both he and the other departed in safety; for 
scarcely any one, who thus conducts himself in war, is 
touched ; but the pursuit is of those who turn and run away. 
[44.] “4 There are many othey things for which a person would 
have it in his power to praise Socrates wondrously. But of 
his other pursuits, some one may perhaps speak in this way 
even about another person ;4* but to be like not one, either of 
the ancients or moderns, this is a thing werthy of all wonder. 
For such as Achilles was, one might conjecture was Brasidas * 
and others: and again, that, such as Pericles was, were An- 

# This event took place in O1. 89, 1. Sec Thucyd. iv. 96, 

41 The passage of Aristophanes alluded to is in Ned. 361. With regard 
to the verb BoevOdeoOar, it is said to be derived from PpévOos, an aquatic 
bird, found in marshes, and that walks with its long legs, as if on stilts, 
From this reference to the very play of Aristophanes where Socrates is made 
the constant butt of the dramatist, and from the two being thus brought to- 
gether, as the common friends of Agatho, it has been fairly inferred, that 
cither the dramatist had in reality no ill-will towards Socrates, or that the 
philosopher was indifferent to what he knew was only a farcical caricature. 

4—M4 Hore, as in many other places, the Latin of Ficinus differs from the 
*Greek. His version is, “In multis quidem aliis mirifice laudari Socrates 
potest; sed talia sunt, ut ceteri quoque forsan nonnwili eandem laudem me- 
reantur.’”? From which, however, it is easy to sec that he found in his MS. 
not d\\ou Totavta, but dAXAov gov Taira, to which taira in two MSS. 
plainly leads. The pursuits alluded to were, probably, his skill as a sculptor, 
philosopher, and poet. 

* On Brasidas, the Spartan general, and his doings, the reader is referred 
to Thucydides, who has shown that he was the Nelson of his country. For, 


like the modern naval hero, the general of his Gay forced himself into notice 
despite the opposition of ministers at home, and died in the arms of victory, 
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were 


tertor a. Nestor. And there are others likewise; and the 
rest “5 a person might compare after the same manner. But 
such a strange character as is this man, both in himself and 
in his discourses, no one will by searching discover any man 
approgching near to him, either among those living now or 
in the olden time; unless indeed some one should compare him 
to no human being, but to what I have mentioned, Silenuses 
and Satyrs. Fort I omitted to state this at first, that his dis- 
courses too are very like the Silenuses when opened. Fer 
should any one be willing to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
they will appear to be 47 very ridiculous at first ;47 with such 
nouns and verbs do they envelop externally, “as it were, the 
hide of a Satyr.“8 For he speaks of panniered asses,*9 and of 
copper-smiths, aud leather-cutters, and tanners, and he ap- 
pears to be always saying the same things upon the same 
gabjects ;°° so that every man who has neitner skill nor sense 
will laugh at his words. Dbut he who beholds his discourses 
when opened, and gets within them, will, in the first place, 
find that they alone of (all other) 5! discourses possess an in- 
ternal meaning ; and, in the next place, that they are most 
divine, and hold the most numerous*? images of virtue, and 
extend to the farthest point, or rather to every thing, which 


The Greck is eli dk Kai erepor Kai Tobs GAXOuS KaTa TAT’ av TIS aE 
xaZor.. But Ficinus has “ sunt alii quoque, qui hoe modo conferri possunt,” 
which leads to elimi dé cai Erepor, os ye @hAous —Lhe article could not be 
here introduced before d\Aous. £ 

‘77 Ag the cldust MSS. omit advv, and one of the oldest reads Asior, it 
is evident that the text has been corrupted, which I could easily restore ; 
but not without writing a long and learned note. 

w_18 The Greck is Zarvpou adv tiva, whore, although his six favourite 
MSS. omit dv, Stalbaum would still retain it, misled, as usual, by Hermann on 
Dissert. "Av, p. 187, who quotes there Eurip. Alcest. 181, and Aristoph. Eq. 
12.57, neglecting the reeeue ovxl for ovx dv furnished by Suidasin KAéaris, 
Ruckert would read ad, which is quite as unmeaning as Hommel’s a’rina, 
in lieu of dv rrva. How casy was it to suggest, Saripou clay reva— 

According to Hesychius, Kav04iws dvos wastuwpds ovoua. But there 
the learned read K avt7jA10s dves, as shown by the fragment of Hermippus 
quoted by Schol. in Aristoph. ’Opy. 1555. Respecting the fact here alluded 
to, of Socrates talking of vulgar things, and to low persons, see Ruhnken on 
Xenoph. M. 8. i, 2, 37. . 

5” The same remark is made by Xenophon in M. BS. iv. 416, od pdvov det 
ra avTaé Niyw, GAXG Kai wepl Tae abtrwy, says Sucrates; and both these 

assages Cicero had perhaps in mind in Amicit. § 4., ‘“‘ Socrates, qui non tum 
fic tum illud, ut fit in plerisque, sed idem dicebat sempcr.’’ Compare too 
Gorg. p. 490, E., del rabra Neyerv—awepi rev adbtwy, applied to Socrates. 

* The Greck is now‘ uovous—rav Adywv. It was povous ravtTwv Taw 
@\Awy, a8 shown by “solos aliorum omnium,”’ in}Ficinus. 

*% For «ai rXsicr’ one would prefer «ui karo’, “ the most beautiful.” 
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it is fitting for him to consider, who intends to become a man 
at once beautiful and good. These then are the reasons, 
gentlemen, for which I praise Socrates; but on the other 
hand, for what I blame him, I have mixed up in the recital of 
- the insults he has heaped upon me. Nor has he acted in this 
manner towards me alone, but also towards Charmides, the 
son of Glauco, Euthydemus, the son of Diocles, and very 
many others ; wliom this man has deceived, as if he were their 
lover, when, instead of the loving, he is himself the beloved. 

Hence,** I caution you, Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man; but, tauglit by my sufferings, to have a care, and uot, 
according to the proverb, By suffering, like a silly person, 
knowledge gain.™ 

When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was a (general) ** 
laugh at his freedom of speech, because he appeared to be - 
lovingly disposed towards Socrates; who thereupon observed, 

You seem to me, Alcibiades, to be sober; for, otherwise, you 
would not have attempted in so elegant and circuitous a man- 
ner to conceal that, for the sake of which you have said all 
this ; and, as if mentioning something of no consequence, you 
have cleverly placed at the end that you have said all this 
on this account, namely, to throw discord®® between me and 
Agatho, conceiving that I ought to love you and no otlier 
person, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by no 
one else. But you have not lain hid from me; but this play 
of yours is plainly a Satyric one and Silenus-like. But, my 
dear Agatho, let not any thing occur in his favour, but do you 
prepare yourself so that no one may set you and me at vari- 
ance. Whercupon said Agatho, You seem indeed, Socrates, 
to be speaking very nearly the truth, and I conjecture that he 

5° The Greck isaow°A 6, it was Ai’ “A oy), as shown by ‘‘ quamobrem,”’ 
in Ficinus. On the loss of Ac before A see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 116, 
where I have by the sligi test emendations rescued the character of Thucy- 
dides from the charge of writing one thing and meaning another. 
51 The peawcrb alluded to is in Hes. koy. 216, wa0dy Oé te vimios éyvw. 
- % Jicinus has ‘“‘risum omnibus,”’ as if his MS. read wraeotv before é7i. 

88 In d:aBddXewy there is what is called a pregnant sense. For it means, 
first, to keep apart, as regards a local position, and secondly, as regards a 
friendly feeling. As this remark was made originally by Wyttenbach, it 
scems strange that Stalbaum should not have seen the superiority of the 


BXr 
reading preserved in one MS. d:aAdfn, and in another d:aBaAy: where how- 
ever, after xarexAivy, correct syntax would require dcadaBot, according to 
the canon of Dawes, despite what Stalbaum may say to the contrary, misled 
by the subtleties of Hermann. 
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has been rezlining between you and me, that he might keep 
us apart. There will not, however, occur any thing in his 
favour from this; for I will come and recline by you. By all 
means, said Socrates, come hither, and recline below me. O 
Zeus! said Alcibiades, how greatly again do I suffer from 
this man! He fancies he must surpass me in every thing; 

ut, O wonderful man, if nothing else, suffer at least Agatho 
o recline between us. "It is impossible, said Socrates: for 
as you have praised me; it is now necessary for me to praise 
him, reclining at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines 
‘elow you, he will not surely again praise me, before he hns 
een praised by me. Cease, then, thou happy: fellow, and do 
oot grudge my being praised by the youth; for I have a great 
desire to pass an encomium on him. Ho! ho! said Agatho to 
Alcibiades, there is no reason why I should remain here, but 
every reason rather that I should change my place, that I may be 
praised by Socrates. This is, said Alcibiades, as usual. When 
Socrates is present, it is impossible for any other to share the 
favours of the beautiful. And now observe how easily he 
has discovered a persuasive language, so that this youth should 
recline at his side. After this Agatho rose up, as if about to 
recline close to Socrates. But on a sudden there came very 
many revellers to the gates, and, finding them open, in con- 
sequence of some one having gone out in an opposite direction, 
hey marched in, and threw themselves on the couches; and 


' the whole place was filled with uproar, and no longer in any 


order (every one)*” was compelled to drink a great quantity 
of wine. Whereupon Eryximachus and Phedrus, and some 
others, said Aristodemus, went away,®® but that sleep laid 
hold of him ;*°9 and that he slept for a very long time, as the 


57 As there is nothing to which gvayxa{eo@a: can be referred, Sydcnham 
has introducod “‘ every one ;”” which has Jed me to suggest wavta wodvp, 
in licu of raéumoAuy. Ficinus has merely, ‘“‘ nec ullus post hec modus in 
bibendo servatus.”’ 

63 Stalbaum remarks correctly, that Eryximachus and Phiedrus are pro- 
perly said to have gone away ; for the physician was no friend of intemper- 
ance, as stated in p. 176, D. § 4, and Phadrus wags, on this point especially, 
rials to follow the cxample of his medical fricnd, as he confesses m 

ce same §. 

” The et MSS. read 2 8, others fads, and onc éué 62, just as we find 
in p. 175, A. § 3, éué in all the MSS., which Stephens first altered into? péw. 
But as in Attic Greek the reciprocal pronoun is éaurov or abrov, we must 
here and elsewhcre look for some other remedy. Perhaps Plato wrote, ele 
6 imvov Urvoy éavtdv AaPeiv, i. e. “sleep laid hold of him at the stove:” 
where the mention of the stove is very appropriate ; for not only were the 
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nights were long, and rose at daybreak while the -cocks were 
crowing’; and on getting up he saw that the rest of the guests 
were asleep, or®™ gone; but that Agatho, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were still awake, and drinking out of a great bowl, 
which they kept passing to the right hand,®! and that Socrates 
was discoursing with them; ‘but he did not recollect, said 
Aristodemus, what the discourse was in other respects, as he 
was not present at the beginning of -3t, and dozing; but the 
sum of it, he said, was this, that Socrates was compelling 
them to admit that-it was the province of the same person tu 
know how to write comedy and tragedy, and that he, who w , 
by art a tragic poet, was also a comic one; and that when they 
chad been compelled (to admit) this, they began, as not very — 
well following (the argument),® to doze; and that Aristo- 
phanes fell asleep the first, and when it was now day; 
Agatho; but that Socrates, having put them to sleep, got.up 
and went away; and that “he, (Aristodemus,) as he was 
wont, followed; and that he (Socrates) went to the Lyceum, 
and, having washed himself as at another time,®* passed the 
rest of the day; and having thus passed it till evening, he 
took his rest at home. 
nights long, as stated shortly afterwards, but cold likewise. For the Lenwa 
were celebrated in January. if 

© Tn licu of «ai Hommel properly suggested 4. Ficinus has avoided the 
difficulty in «ai, for the same persons were: assurcdly not asleep and gonc, 
by his “ partim:dormicbant, puartim discesserant.”’ 

§. On the phrase arivei éaridéefia, see Casaubon on Athenzus, |. p. 2., B. 

& Stalbaum, to supply the ellipse, quotes very opportunely Euthyphr. p. 
12, A., evX Ewonat Tois Nevopévors. 

610 As airrés is omitted in nearly all the MSS., Bekker thinks that Plr 
wrote here, as in § 4, the obsolete ?. Ficinus }as “‘ipso,-ut consueverat 
comjtante,”? which confirms abtds. 

_ © Although Howse &\Apre might perhaps stand, yet one would prefer 
Aga fy Edwwiovra, “like a dawdler,” as having nothing todo. On the gloss 
“ ~ Gen of éAcvydew,Mfoup has written with his usual learning, sa- 
ss Thetaste, on Suyl.. ii. p. 201. In fact, if some such idea be not intro- 

in Ficis subsequent of'tw would be scarce)” intelligible. But if-aAAore 


whereved, we must read airws, “at leisure,’’ for o}rw. . ; 
dides frd of dAnv, Ficinus parr his MS. éAnv, as shown by his 
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